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1lntro&uction* 


OEIGIISr  AKD  OEGAISriZATIOISr  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  first  step  toward  the  organization  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  given  in  this  Report,  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  on  International  Arbitra- 
tion, held  by  Albert  K.  Smiley  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  on  the  last 
three  days  of  Fifth  month,  1901.  At  this  Conference  a  meeting 
of  Friends  present  was  called  to  discuss  the  question  of  holding  a 
peace  conference  in  which  members  of  all  the  religious  bodies  in 
America  calling  themselves  Friends  should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate.    The  following  were  present  at  this  meeting: 

Alexander  C.  Wood  and  wife,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Arthur  Perry  and 
wife,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Maine; 
D.  Wheeler  Swift  and  wife,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  Boston,  Mass.;  John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Frances 
B.  G.  Branson,  Rosemont,  Pa.;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia; 
Wm.  P.  Bancroft  and  wife,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Clement  M.  Biddle 
and  wife,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Charles  Richardson  and  wife,  Philadel- 
phia; Howard  M.  Jenkins  and  wife,  Gwynedd,  Pa.;  Margaretta 
F.  Atkinson,  Philadelphia;  President  William  W.  Birdsall  and  wife, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.;  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa.;  Joshua  L. 
Baily,  Philadelphia;  Alfred  H.  Smiley,  Minnewaska,  N.  Y.;  Sarah 
Collins,  Purchase,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  was  appointed  chairman  and  Howard 
M.  Jenkins  secretary.  After  a  free  interchange  of  views,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  (chairman),  Arthur 
Perry,  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Hannah  J.  Bailey, 
William  W.  Birdsall  and  Rufus  M.  Jones  was  appointed  to  take  into 
further  consideration  "the  holding  of  a  conference  of  Friends  of 
all  bodies  in  America  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  arbitration,  with 
authority  to  add  to  their  number,  and  also  with  authority  to  make 
.arrangements  for  such  conference,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee it  should  seem  proper  to  hold  one.^^ 

This  committee,  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  Friends 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  published  the  following 
circular  in  the  Friends^  papers  in  Seventh  month. 


PROPOSED  FRIENDS'  NATIONAL  PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

To  Friends  in  America: 

It  has  been  felt  by  a  number  of  Friends  that  the  opening  year  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  general 
public  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  all  in  America  who  call  themselves 
and  are  known  as  Friends,  of  their  peace  principles  and  faith.  The  hour 
is  a  most  important  and  even  critical  one  in  the  history  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  demands  the  active  and  speedy  movement  of  all  the 
forces  of  righteousness,  love  and  peace. 

Throughout  their  history  Friends  have  stood  for  goodwill  and  fellow- 
ship among  the  nations  as  well  as  between  individuals,  and  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes  by  the  friendly,  rational  method  of 
arbitration.  In  addition  to  their  direct  peace  work  as  a  religious  body, 
they  have  furnished  a  number  of  the  leaders  and  organizers  of  the  general 
peace  movement,  and  their  large  and  constant  influence  in  opposition  to 
war  as  radically  inconsistent  with  both  Christianity  and  humanity  has 
been  widely  recognized  and  felt. 

The  body  of  Friends  in  America  is  in  a  position  to-day  to  speak  with 
greater  intelligence  and  wisdom,  and  therefore  with  greater  power,  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.  It  has  spread  across  and  over  the  continent, 
grown  in  numbers,  and  in  recent  years  developed  much  in  its  intellectual 
resources.  Its  history  and  the  history  of  the  world  during  its  existence 
have  been  full  of  instructive  lessons  as  to  the  power  of  peace  principles 
and  the  evils  of  war,  the  force  of  which  ought  to  stimulate  to  new  and 
better  service.  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  history,  to  our 
profession  before  the  church  and  the  world,  to  the  American  public  and 
to  mankind  everywhere,  to  declare  ourselves  anew  to-day — and  in  a  united 
way,  as  we  have  never  done  before — on  the  great  and  pressing  question 
of  the  peace  of  the  w^drld,  of  the  rescue  of  mankind  from  the  awful  in- 
iquities and  crushing  biu*dens  of  modern  militarism? 

So  far  all  to  whom  the  idea  of  such  a  conference  as  that  proposed  has 
been  suggested,  have  expressed  the  heartiest  approval  of  it,  and  also  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  as  far  as  possible  in  promoting  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  recent  Arbitration  Conference  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  some 
thirty  Friends,  of  diflFerent  bodies,  who  were  present,  met,  and,  after 
.  earnest  consideration  of  the  subject,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  only  very  desirable,  but  a  clear  and  positive  duty,  that 
such  a  national  conference  be  held,  provided  Friends  throughout  the 
country  in  sufficient  numbers  approve  of  the  project,  and  are  ready 
to  co-operate  in  it  as  they  may  be  able.  The  persons  named  below  were 
appointed  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  a  national  committee,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  to  lay  the  subject  before  Friends  in  general,  and 
if,  after  the  consultation,  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  go  forward,  to 
have  change  of  the  arrangements  for  the  conference;  the  committee  to 
be  enlarged  into  a  representative  national  one. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  conference  in  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  some  time  near  the  end  of  this  year,  for  about  three  days. 

The  plan  is  to  make  it  a  mass  conference,  that  all  interested  Friends 
may  attend  as  members,  without  the  necessity  of  any  official  appointment. 

The  program,  it  is  thought  best,  should  consist  of  carefully-prepared 
papers,  by  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  thinkers  and  workers  in  the 
peace  cause  to  be  found  among  Friends  (to  be  selected  by  the  National 
Committee),  upon  various  phases  of  the  peace  question, — ^religious,  his- 
torical, sociological,  educational,  political,  etc.;  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  be  given  to  general  discussion;  the  proceedings  to  be  afterwards  pub- 
lished for  distribution. 

If  the  conference  is  held,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  local  commit- 
tee of  Friends  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  to  provide  a  suitable  hall,  make 
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arrangements  for  the  entertainment  cf  visitors,  etc.;  and  also  a  finance 
committee  to  secure  through  voluntary  contributions  funds  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  meeting — rent  of  hall,  advertising,  printing  of  proceed- 
ings, bringing  speakers  from  a  distance,  etc. 

The  Provisional  Committee,  whose  names  are  given  below,  desire  to  hear 
at  once,  in  response  to  this  circular,  from  Friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  invite  the  freest  expression  of  opinion,  in  brief  form,  as  to 
the  proposed  conference. 

Address  all  communications  to  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Chairman,  3 
Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

HANNAir  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 
WiTJ.TAM  W.  Birdsai.l,  Swarthmorc,  Pa. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia. 
Howard  M.  Jenkins,  Philadelphia. 
BuFLS  M.  Jones,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Arthur  Perry,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Boston. 


The  responses  to  this  circular  were  so  numerous  and  cordial 
that  the  committee  felt  the  duty  to  be  clear  to  proceed  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  Conference.  A  second  circular,  stating  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  hold  the  Conference,  was  published  in  The 
American  Friend  and  The  Friends'  Intelligencer  at  the  end  of 
Eighth  month.  The  provisional  committee  then  enlarged  its  num- 
ber and  constituted  the  following  General  Committee,  which  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  the  program  and  make  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  holding  the  Conference: 

Eliza  C.  Armstkong,  Centre  Valley,  Ind. 
Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Center,  Me. 
President  W.  W.  Birdsall,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Hannah  W.  Blackburn,  Zanesfield,  Ohio. 
William  G.  Brown,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Emilie  U.  Burgess,  Highland,  N.  Y. 
Clarkson  Butterworth,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 
Eliza  H.  Carey,  Wichita,  Kan. 
William  E.  Clark,  Emerson,  Ohio. 
Elizabeth  H.  Coale,  Holder,  111. 
J.  Elwood  Cox,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Sarah  Ann  Dale,  Pickering,  Ont.,  Can. 
L.  Maria  Deane,  Pleasant  Plain,  Iowa. 
Jane  Edgerton,  St.  Clairsville,  0. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Elliott,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Allen  J.  Flitcraft,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Logan  (Philadelphia),  Pa. 
Job  S.  Gidley,  North  Dartmouth,  Mass. 
Abigail  J.  HAdley,  Clarksville,  0. 
Margaret  W.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 
Joseph  Hill,  Emerson,  0. 
Prof.  C.  W.  Hodgin,  Richmond,  Ind. 


William  M.  Jackson,  N'ew  York,  N".  Y. 

Db.  0.  E.  Janney,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Susan  W.  Janney,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Allen  Jay,  Eichmond,  Ind. 

HowABD  M.  Jenkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RuFUS  M.  Jones,  Haverf ord.  Pa. 

Habbiet  Cox  McDowell,  jN'ew  York,  N".  Y. 

President  Edwin  McGrew,  Newberg,  Ore. 

Elizabeth  B.  Miles,  Newberg,  Ore. 

Dr.  William  L.  Pearson,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Arthur  Perry,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Esther  Pugh,  Selma,  0. 

Peter  W.  Eaidabaugh,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

Eleanora  H.  Eobinson,  Eichmond,  Ind. 

Elias  H.  Eogers,  Toronto,  Can. 

Daniel  Smiley,  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

President  Edmund  Stanley,  Wichita,  Kan. 

President  Charles  E.  Tebbetts,  Whittier,  Cal. 

EiCHABD  H.  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Benjamin  F.  Tbueblood,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pbesident  J.  B.  Unthank,  Wilmington,  0. 

Ella  C.  Veedeb,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Elisha  H.  Walkeb,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jane  White,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James  Wood,  Moimt  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Maby  C.  Woody,  Winston-Salem,  N".  C. 

Samuel  P.  Zavitz,  Coldstream,  Ont.,  Can. 


A  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  Alexander  C.  Wood,  chair- 
man, Camden,  N".  J.;  Eobert  M.  Janney,  treasurer,  Philadelphia; 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  Philadelphia;  William  P.  Bancroft,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  Asa  S.  Wing,  Philadel- 
phia, was  appointed,  and  through  their  solicitation  ample  funds 
were  secured  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

The  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  chosen,  to  whose 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  and  wisely-directed  efforts  in  arranging  for 
the  meetings  and  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  members  from 
a  distance  the  success  of  the  Conference  was  so  largely  due,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  persons: 

John  B.  Garrett,  chairman;  Samuel  S.  Ash,  Mordecai  T.  Bar- 
tram,  Clement  M.  Biddle,  Benjamin  Cadbury,  Hannah  W.  Cad- 
bury,  Arabella  Carter,  Isabel  Chambers,  Julia  Cope  Collins,  W.  W. 
Comfort,  Howard  M.  Cooper,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Sarah  W.  Elkinton, 
Sarah  B.  Flitcraft,  Joseph  E.  Haines,  Edward  H.  Magill,  John  B. 
Ehoads,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Isaac  Sharpless,  Walter  P.  Stokes, 
Agnes  L.  Tierney,  Mary  Travilla,  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  Emma 
Wain,  Joseph  S.  Walton,  Emma  S.  Webster,  Mary  E.  G.  Williams, 


John  C.  Winston,  Stanley  E.  Yamall  and  William  Y.  Warner. 
With  this  committee  the  local  members  of  the  General  Committee, 
William  W.  Birdsall,  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Susan  W.  Janney,  Howard 
M.  Jenkins  and  Eufns  M.  Jones,  regularly  met. 

The  program  as  jBnally  revised  and  completed  when  the  Con- 
ference opened  was  as  follows: 

WITHERSPOON  HALL,  PHILADELPHIA, 

Twelfth  month  12th,  13th,  14th,  1901. 

program. 

FIFTH-DAY  MOKSTING. 
John  B.  Garrett  (Philadelphia),  Presiding. 

10.00.     Devotion. 

10.10.     Address  by  the  Chairman. 
Announcements. 

10.30.     ''  The  New  Testament  Grounds  of  Peace." 

Pbofessob  Elbebt  Hubsell,  recently  of  Earlham  College. 

10.66.     ^^  Elements  of  Peace  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament." 

Db.  Geobge  a.  Babton,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


11.16.     ^^  The  Failure  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Eegard 

to  Peace  Principles." 

Maby  Chai^-neb  Woody,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
11.35.     Discussion  of  Papers. 
12.30.     Adjournment. 


FIFTH-DAY  AFTEENOON. 

Howard  M.  Jenkins  (Editor  of  ^^ Friends^  Intelligencer^^), 

Presiding. 

3.30.    Eemarks  by  the  Chairman. 

3.46.     ^'  The  Early  Friends*  Conception  of  War  and  Peace.*' 

William  G.  Hubbabd,  Lansing,  Mich. 
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4.05.  "  The  Growing  Iniquity  of  War.^ 

President  A."  Kosenbebgeb,  Penn  College^  Iowa. 

4.26.     ''  The  Inherent  Immorality  of  War.'' 

Mabiana  W.  Chapman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.46.     Discussion  of  Papers. 
r.20.     Adjournment. 

FIFTH-DAY   EVENING. 

President  James  B.  Unthank  (Wilmington  College,  Ohio), 

Presiding. 

8.00.     Remarks  by  the  Chairman. 

8.16.     ''  Early  Christianity  and  War.^' 

James  Wood,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

8.40.     ^^  Attitude  of  Christians  as  to  War  and  Peace.'' 

Dr.  Jespe  H.  Holmes,  Swarthmore  College. 

9.06.  ''  The  Christian  Idea  of  Force." 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9.30.    Discussion  of  Papers. 
10.00.     Adjournment. 

SIXTH-DAY  MOENIISTG. 
President  M.  Carey  Thomas  (Bryn  Mawr  College),  Presiding. 

10.00.     Devotion. 

10.10.     Remarks  by  the  Chairman. 

10.26.     "Importance    of   teaching   Peace   Principles   in 

Bible  Schools." 

Peter  W.  Raidabauqh,  Plainfield,  Ind. 

10.46.     "  The  Principal  Influences  Making  for  Peace,  and 

How  They  May  be  Strengthened." 
President  Edmund  Stanley,  Friends'  University,  Wichita,  Kan. 

11.10.     "Woman^s  Eesponsibility  and  Opportunities  for 

Promoting  Peace  Principles." 

Mary  Jane  Weaver,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

11.30.     Discussion  of  Papers. 

12.30.     Adjournment. 


SIXTH-DAY  AFTEENOON. 
President  William  W.  Birdsall  (Swarthmore  College),  Presiding. 

3.30.     Eemarks  by  the  Chairman. 

3.46.     "  Present  Encouragements  for  the  Friends  of  Peace." 

Prof.  Eixen  C.  Wright,  Wilmington  College,  O. 

4.10.     "  Internationalism." 

Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Winthrop  Center,  Maine. 

4.30.     ^^  Peace  Principles  in  Political  Life  and  Institutions." 

Augustine  Jones,  IiL.B.,  Principal  Friends  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

4.60.    Discussion  of  Papers. 

5.20.     Adjournment. 

SIXTH-DAY  EVENIISTG. 
Joshua  L.  Baily  (Philadelphia),  Presiding. 

8.00.     Eemarks  by  the  Chairman. 

8.16.     "  To  What  Extent  are  Peace  Principles  Practicable?  '^ 

President  Isaac  Shabpless,  Haverford  College. 

8  40.     ''  William  Penn's  Peace  Work.'' 

Philip  C.  Garrett,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

9.06.     ^^  The  Present  Position  of  the  International  Peace 

Movement.'' 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Boston,  Mass. 

9.30.     Discussion  of  Papers. 

10.00.     Adjournment. 

SEVENTH-DAY   MORNING. 
Abthur  Perry  (Boston,  Mass.),  Presiding. 

[Meetings  on  Seventh-day  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House.] 

10.00.     Devotion. 

10.10.     Remarks  by  the  Chairman. 

10.20.     "  The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  Pres- 
ent Time  in  the  Movement  to  Abolish  War.^^ 

Henry  W.  Wilbur,  New  York  City. 
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10.40.     ^^  Mistakes  and  Failures  of  Friends  in  Their  Peace 

Work.'' 

President  James  B.  Unthank,  Wilmington  College,  O. 

11.00.    "  The  Makers  of  Peace/' 

Dean  Elizabeth  Powell  Bond,  Swarthmore  College. 

11.20.     ''  The  True  Spirit  of  Peace." 

Dr.  WILLLA.M  L.  Pearson,  Penn  College,  Iowa. 

11.46.    Discussion  of  Papers. 

12.30.     Adjournment. 

SEVENTH-DAY  AFTEENOON. 
Susan  W.  Janney  (Philadelphia),  Presiding. 

3.30.     Remarks  by  the  Chairman. 

3.46.     ^^  The  Relation  of  Quaker  Women  to  Peace." 

Emilie  U.  Burobss,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

4.10.     ^^  War  Inconsistent  with  the  Genius  of  Quakerism." 

President  Charles  E.  Tebbetts,  Whittier  College,  CaL 

4.20.     ^^  Constancy  in  our  Peace  Sentiment  and  Effort." 

President  Edwin  McGrew,  Pacific  College,  Oregon. 

4.30.    Discussion  of  Papers. 

5.00.    Miscellaneous  Business. 

5.20.    Adjournment. 

SEVENTH-DAY  EVENING. 
President  Isaac  Sharpless  (Haverford  College,  Pa.),  Presiding. 

8.00.     ^^Eemedies  for  the  Prevailing  Militarism.^^ 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

8.20.     ^^The  Influence  of  Quaker  Peace  Ideals  in  Our 

National  Life.'^ 

Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  Baltimore,  Md. 

8.40.     ^^  Peace  as  Involved  in  the  Christian  Method." 

Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Haverford  College,  Editor  of 
"  The  American  Friend." 

9.00.    Discussion  of  Papers. 

9.30.     Closing  Eemarks  by  the  Chairman. 


THE   AMERICAN    FRIENDS^    PEACE 

CONFERENCE. 


JFiret  Sc00ion* 

The  American  Friends'  Peace  Conference,  the  calling  of  which 
is  explained  in  .the  Introduction  to  this  Eeport,  met  for  its  first 
session  in  Witherspoon  Hall^  Philadelphia,  Twelfth  month  12th, 
1901,  at  10.00  a.m.  John  B.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  presided. 
In  opening  the  Conference  the  Chairman  said: 

We  all  recognize  that  the  only  proper  beginning  for  such  a  Con- 
ference as  this  upon  which  we  are  entering  is  the  seeking  of  the 
favor  of  Almighty  God;  and  as  true  spiritual  worship  is  a  matter 
between  the  individual  soul  and  the  Creator,  I  suggest  that  a  few 
moments  be  first  given  to  silent  communion  with  Him.  While  we 
are  so  engaged,  should  there  be  a  feeling  on  the  mind  of  any  of  the 
duty  of  vocal  prayer,  we  shall  all  appreciate  its  appropriateness  and 
endeavor  to  be  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  it. 

During  the  period  of  devotion  prayer  was  offered  by  Eufus  M. 
Jones  and  James  Wood.  Stephen  E.  Smith,  of  Pleasantville,  N".  Y., 
in  a  few  brief  sentences  said  that  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  all 
come  with  feelings  of  self-abnegation  and  of  true  humility  of  soul 
before  Him  who  had  called  them  to  serve  Him;  that  they  should 
rseek  the  outpouring  of  His  infinite  life  and  love  and  power  in  their 
midst,  that  they  might  be  able  to  enunciate  the  doctrines  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  some  impression  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  world;  that  the  day  might  be  hastened  when  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  should  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ.^^ 

The  Chairman:  The  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  has 
designated,  as  Secretaries  for  the  Conference,  Elizabeth  Lloyd  and 
Elizabeth  B.  Cadbury.  Their  duties,  they  may  feel  assured,  are  not 
likely  to  be  onerous,  seeing  that  the  papers  which  have  been  pre- 
pared have  been  handed  in,  in  manuscript  or  typewriting;  and  be- 
cause  we  have  also  a  stenographer  to  take  reports  of  extemporane- 
ous remarks. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  that  under  divine  blessing  the  origin  of 
this  Conference  is  due  to  one  who  has  spent  many  years  in  study- 
ing the  great  problems  of  internationalism,  war  and  peace,  histori- 
-cally  and  otherwise.  He  is  now  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society.    I  am  sure  it  is  due  to  you,  as  also  to  him,  that 
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yoi.  should  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of 
this  movement.  I  will  therefore  call  upon  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  of  Boston,  to  speak  to  us  before  we  undertake  other  business. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  friends,  how 
great  pleasure  it  gives  me  this  morning  to  meet  so  many  of  you 
here,  from  so  many  different  parts  of  the  country.  To  see  you  here 
is  sufficient  compensation  for  anything  that  I  may  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  in  the  origination  of  the  Conference. 

Only  a  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Conference. 
For  some  months  of  last  year  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  various  religious  bodies  in  this  coimtry  calling  themselves 
Friends  should  unite,  both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  membership 
and  that  of  the  public  at  large,  in  a  fresh  declaration  of  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  Society  in  its  different  branches  has 
spread,  as  you  know,  over  almost  the  entire  continent.  No  attempt, 
so  far  as  I  know,  had  ever  been  made  to  get  members  of  all  the 
branches  together  and  have  them  speak  in  a  united  voice  on  the 
great  subject  of  peace.  I  had  felt  for  many  months  that  the  time 
had  come  for  something  of  the  kind  to  be  done.  I  approached  a 
few  Friends  of  the  different  bodies,  and  found  them  all  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  idea. 

At  the  time  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitration  Conference,  held 
by  our  friend  Albert  K.  Smiley,  at  the  last  of  May  this  year,  I  ven- 
tured to  call  together  the  Friends  who  were  there,  representing  the 
three  principal  bodies  of  Friends.  I  found  them,  without  excep- 
tion, in  sympathy  with  the  thought  as  it  had  formulated  itself  in 
my  mind.  It  was  decided  by  those  present  to  appoint  a  Provisional 
Committee,  with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  and  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Friends  of  the  continent,  in  order  to  learn  whether  they 
felt  as  we  did  about  it.  The  address  was  duly  issued,  and  published 
in  the  Friends^  papers.  The  result  was  that  from  East  and  West, 
North  and  South,  there  came  such  a  voice  of  approval  that  the  Pro- 
visional Committee  felt  that  it  was  right  to  go  forward  with  the 
subject.  A  second  circular  was  issued,  saying  that  it  had  been  defi- 
nitely decided  to  hold  the  Conference,  and  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  constitute  a  General  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion (see  Introduction),  a  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  a  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  Conference. 

The  Committee,  in  making  arrangements,  preparing  the  pro- 
gram, etc.,  have  endeavored  to  have  not  only  the  Friends  of  all 
bodies,  but,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Friends  of  all  sections  of  the 
country,  represented.  Of  course  we  could  not  use  all  the  Friends  of 
the  country  either  upon  the  committees,  or  upon  the  program,  but 
we  have  tried  to  get  representative  men  and  women  from  the  dif- 
ferent bodies,  and  from  different  sections  of  the  continent.  This 
has  been  a  somewhat  difficult  and  delicate  task,  as  you  will  all  rec- 
ognize. 
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We  have  found  it  to  be  necessary,  in  making  up  our  program, 
in  order  to  get  as  wide  a  representation  and  as  great  a  variety  of 
thought  as  possible,  to  limit  the  papers  to  twenty  minutes  in  length. 

As  we  gather  together  this  morning,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  in  the 
divine  ordering.  God  has  led  us  in  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  I  believe  He  will  lead  us  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  for  which  we  have  met,  and  that  He  will  enable  us  to  do 
something  that  shall  be  of  influence  in  the  spread  of  His  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  love  and  peace.  I  hope  that  throughout  the  en- 
tire Conference  we  shall  all  abide  under  a  sense  of  His  presence, 
His  power  and  His  guidance. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more:  We  wish  you  all  to  feel  that  this 
is  your  Conference.  If  at  any  time  during  the  discussions  which 
will  follow  the  papers  you  feel  that  you  have  something  to  say,  we 
want  you  to  feel  perfect  freedom  to  speak.  We  do  not  wish  you  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  meetings  too  much  on  those  of  us 
who  have  organized  the  Conference.  Now  that  the  Conference  has 
met,  it  is  yours  as  well  as  ours;  it  belongs  to  all  of  us;  and  let  us  all 
put  an  amount  of  devotion,  thought  and  prayerful  interest  into  it 
which  shall  make  it  a  very  great  success  under  the  blessing  of  God. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  this  morning  for  your  presence  here, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  to  give  you  a 
most  hearty  welcome. 

The  Chairman:  There  are  several  annoimcements  that  ought 
to  be  made  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  now  within 
three  minutes  of  the  time  designated  on  the  program  for  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  paper,  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  making 
any  remarks  at  this  time,  as  the  opening  has  been  so  well  done  by 
our  friend  Dr.  Trueblood.  I  will  watch  my  opportunity  to  say  any- 
thing that  is  on  my  mind  as  the  discussions  of  the  papers  go  on. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  ask  that  those  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance will  make  themselves  known  to  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee, of  which  our  friend  William  Y.  Warner,  sitting  at  my  left,  is 
Chairman.  If  they  have  not  homes  already  they  will  be  provided 
for. 

Let  me  remind  all  that  punctuality  is  one  of  the  graces  in  which 
we  Friends  are  supposed  to  have  been  educated.  As  the  doors  will 
be  closed  during  the  period  of  devotional  exercises  each  morning, 
it  is  desired  that  all  in  attendance  shall  have  entered  the  room  and 
taken  their  seats  before  the  designated  hour  of  10  o'clock. 

It  is  the  wish  of  those  who  have  organized  the  Conference  that 
the  name  and  address  of  every  one  in  attendance  shall  be  left  here. 
If  you  will  kindly  write  your  names  and  addresses  distinctly  on  the 
cards  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  handed  to  you,  and  give  them 
to  one  of  the  secretaries  or  ushers,  we  shall  feel  grateful. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  papers,  some  one 
who  has  been  designated  to  open  the  discussion  will  occupy  not  to 
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exceed  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  subject  will  be  open  to  the  whole 
house.  If  we  are  to  get  through  in  three  days  the  large  amount 
of  work  before  us  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  speeches  during 
the  discussions  to  five  minutes.  Those  who  rise  to  speak,  unlesa 
known  to  the  Chairman,  are  kindly  requested  to  give  their  namea 
and  addresses,  as  this  will  make  you  known  to  the  audience,  and 
thus  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  business  is  that  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Credentials. 

Isaac  Wilson:  I  offer  the  following:  "  Eesolved,  that  a  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials,  consisting  of  five  members,  be  appointed  by 
the  Chair,  to  which  credentials  of  delegates  are  hereby  referred  for 
examination,  with  instruction  to  present  to  a  future  session  a  list 
of  all  duly-appointed  delegates,  their  post-office  addresses  and  the 
communities  which  they  respectively  represent.^' 

The  Chairman:  You  hear  the  resolution  which  has  been  of-^ 
f ered  by  Isaac  Wilson,  of  Canada. 

Benjamin  F.  Tbueblood:  I  second  the  resolution,  and  desire 
to  say  that  I  hope  it  will  give  rise  to  no  misunderstanding.  While 
there  are  certain  meetings  and  groups  of  persons  which,  in  order  ta 
be  represented,  have  joined  in  sending  delegates,  it  is,  I  hope,  un-- 
derstood  that  this  is  a  mass  Conference  and  open  to  all  Mends. 
Any  member  of  any  branch  of  the  Society  who  is  present  is  just 
as  much  a  member  of  the  Conference  as  anybody  appointed  by  a 
quarterly,  yearly  or  monthly  meeting,  or  by  any  group  of  Friends. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Isaac  Wilson  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman:  I  ought  to  add  that  we  are  not  exclusive  by 
any  means.  The  Conference  has  been  widely  advertised  in  and 
about  Philadelphia,  and  not  a  little  at  a  distance.  We  hope  that 
our  Christian  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  about  us  will  come  in 
with  the  utmost  freedom  and  share  with  us  the  benefits  of  this  oc- 
casion. Our  purposes  are  largely  educational,  and  they  are  to  be 
realized  in  a  great  degree  by  the  attendance  of  those  who  are 
about  us. 

The  Chairman  then  named  the  following  as  the  Committee  on 
Credentials:  Isaac  Wilson,  Chairman;  Timothy  B.  Hussey,  Emma 
Wain,  Joseph  Potts  and  Hannah  Collins. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  I  offer  the  following:  "Eesolved^ 
that  a  Business  Committee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  seven  mem- 
bers, be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  which  shall  be  referred  without 
discussion  all  resolutions  offered  in  the  Conference.    Said  Commit- 
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tee  shall  prepare  a  Declaration,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference 
towards  its  close  for  its  consideration  and  possible  adoption,  and 
the  Committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  its  number/* 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Chairman  named,  as  the 
Business  Conmiittee,  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  Chairman;  Presi- 
dent William  W.  Birdsall,  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  Susan  W.  Janney, 
Philip  C.  Garrett,  Dr.  Eufus  M.  Jones,  Dr.  0.  Edward  Janney  and 
Professor  Ellen  C.  Wright.  The  Committee  was  afterwards  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  President  Edmund  Stanley,  Esther  Pugh, 
Peter  W.  Eaidabaugh  and  Eobert  E.  Pretlow. 

HowAKD  M.  Jenkins:  I  have  received,  in  my  capacity  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  General  and  also  the  Local  Committee,  a  number  of 
communications.  Some  of  them  are  resolutions,  or  minutes,  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  others  are 
names  of  delegates.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  handing  these  to  the 
Chairman,  to  give  to  the  two  committees  that  have  just  been  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Chairman:  One  more  matter  of  business.  The  Local 
Committee  of  Arrangements  have  asked  me  to  say  that  it  is  their 
judgment  that  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  will  have  such 
permanent  value  that  they  should  be  published.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Business  Committee  take  the  subject  under  consideration, 
both  as  to  style  of  publication,  if  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  pub- 
lish the  proceedings,  and  the  size  of  the  edition.  Those  questions 
can  be  best  answered  after  the  Committee  have  had  communication 
with  those  in  attendance  and  have  learned  what  the  desires  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  peace  associations  may  be.  The  question  is  largely  one 
of  means.  Funds  have  already  been  provided,  through  the  generous 
contributions  of  Friends,  for  paying  all  the  other  expenses  of  the 
Conference,  but  the  question  of  publication  was  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration.   It  will  be  left,  therefore,  with  the  Business  Committee. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  If  any  who  are  present  would  like 
to  subscribe  for  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Eeport  for  their  own  per- 
sonal use,  and  will  communicate  with  us,  the  Business  Committee 
will  know  much  better  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman:  The  time  has  come  for  the  reading  of  the 
papers  prepared  for  this  session.  The  first  on  the  program  is  on 
"  The  New  Testament  Grounds  of  Peace,^^  by  Professor  Elbert  Eus- 
sell.  Owing  to  ill  health  Elbert  Russell  has  found  himself  unable 
to  be  present.  He  has  entrusted  his  paper  to  his  personal  friend, 
Robert  E.  Pretlow,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  who  will  read  it  to  us. 
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THE   NEW  TESTAMENT   GROUNDS   OF  PEACE. 

BY  PBOFESSOB  ELBERT  RUSSELL,  CHICAGO. 

The  grounds  of  peace  in  the  New  Testament  are  found  in  the 
leaching  of  Jesus  as  it  is  exemplified  in  his  life  and  interpreted  by 
the  apostles.  We  must  take  Jesus's  example  as  the  standard  by 
which  to  interpret  his  teaching.  Otherwise  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
from  isolated  sayings  of  the  Master  the  most  divergent  and  contra- 
dictory ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

From  the  Gospels  we  learn  that  Jesus  explicitly  refused  the 
sword  or  any  other  violent  means  to  propagate  his  doctrines  or 
to  found  his  kingdom,  relying  only  on  the  power  of  truth,  love  and 
self-sacrifice  to  overthrow  evil  and  secure  the  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness. From  his  character  and  plans  the  military  virtues  and  ideals 
were  conspicuously  absent.  The  pacific  virtues  of  the  prophet  and 
sage  characterized  his  life  and  determined  his  career.  At  the  time 
of  his  great  temptation,  he  was  compelled  to  decide  by  what 
means  he  would  seek  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  his  own. 
Jewish  expectancy  said  the  Messiah  would  secure  his  dominion  by 
military  power.  Universal  experience  said  there  was  no  way  to 
world  dominion  except  by  the  sword.  On  the  mount  of  temptation 
Satan  offered  Jesus  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  on  the  same  evil 
terms  on  which  others  had  before  held  it — ^by  military  force.  But 
Jesus  refused  to  be  a  military  king.  Again,  in  Gethsemane,  Peter 
offered  Jesus  the  service  of  his  sword,  but  Jesus  declined  both 
Peter^s  sword  and  that  of  the  angelic  legions  that  were  at  his  call. 
Standing  before  Pilate  Jesus  acknowledged  himself  a  king — ^a  king 
whose  power  rested  on  truth,  not  on  might. 

Such  was  Jesus  in  a  world  organized  politically,  socially  and  re- 
ligiously on  a  basis  of  military  force;  in  which  military  prowess  and 
conquest  were  regarded  as  the  sign  of  greatness  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  In  that  world  the  disappointing,  incomprehensi- 
ble, maddening  thing  about  him  was  his  pretence. to  kingship 
without  an  army  to  back  him — ^his  claim  to  a  kingdom  which  was 
not  of  that  world.  To  the  Jews  who  were  expecting  a  military  Mes- 
siah he  was  a  stumbling-block.  To  the  Romans,  who  knew  no 
power  but  law  enforced  by  the  sword,  he  was  an  enigma.  To  the 
Greeks  whose  wisdom  did  not  transcend  a  military  society  he  was  a 
fool.  The  world  of  that  day  could  have  understood  the  Christ  with 
a  sword,  but  the  cross  of  Christ  was  an  offence. 

If  there  is  in  the  life  of  Jesus  a  real  incarnation  of  God  (and 
there  is),  his  whole  life  is  an  example  for  us  to  follow,  and  in  this 
example  is  found  the  surest  ground  of  peace  in  the  New  Testament, 
for  the  ways  he  trod  are  paths  of  peace. 

The  grounds  of  peace  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  His  apos- 
tles are  threefold:  (1)  Jesus  removed  the  distinction  between  fel- 
low-countryman and  foreigner,  so  far  as  men's  moral  obligations  to 
each  are  concerned,  thus '  removing  any  pretext  for  international 
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war  which  would  not  also  furnish  a  justification  for  intestine  war. 
(2)  Jesus  forbade  the  use  of  violence  to  promote  righteousness  or 
root  out  evil.  (3)  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample in  seeking  to  extend  his  kingdom  by  relying  exclusively  on 
spiritual  rather  than  physical  force,  the  forces  of  peace  and  not 
those  of  war.    Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of  these  points. 

I.  The  Jewish  people  had  been  trained  to  feel  their  peculiarity 
among  the  nations,  and  had  been  encouraged  to  keep  aloof  from 
them  during  their  formative  period,  lest  they  should  become  pol- 
luted morally  and  religiously  by  intercourse  with  their  heathen 
neighbors.  This  attitude,  which  had  become  very  pronounced  in 
Christ's  time,  was  expressed  in  the  saying:  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy;  **  in  which  expression  '^  neigh- 
bor*' means  ^'fellow-countryman"  and  "enemy''  means  '^ for- 
eigner." But  this  spirit  of  clannishness  and  of  hatred  to  foreigners 
could  not  be  part  of  the  world  religion  which  Christ  came  to  es- 
tablish. Christ  extended  to  all  men  the  privileges  and  obligations 
of  fellow-countrymen.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies 
(foreigners  with  whom  you  have  dealings)  and  pray  for  them  that 
persecute  you  (the  Romans)  that  ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father  who 
is  in  Heaven;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love 
them  that  love  you  (your  compatriots)  what  reward  have  ye?  Do 
not  even  the  publicans  (Roman  tax-collectors)  the  same?  And  if 
ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others?  Do  not 
even  the  Oentiles  the  same?  Ye  therefore  shall  be  perfect  (in  im- 
partial love)  even  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect." 

This  is  likewise  the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
The  young  man  would  accept  Christ's  summary  of  the  law,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  yet  justify  his  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness  by  the  word  "neighbor."  Jesus  tells  him  how  one  of 
the  most  hated  of  foreigners,  the  Samaritan,  proved  neighbor  to  a 
Jew  whom  his  selfish  fellow-countrymen  had  neglected.  The  love 
due  a  neighbor  knows  no  national  bounds.  How  is  war  between  dif- 
ferent countries  possible,  even  for  so-called  patriotic  reasons,  if  one 
is  to  treat  the  foreigner  as  though  he  were  a  compatriot? 

II.  In  the  parable  of  the  Tares,  Jesus  teaches  that  no  violence 
is  to  be  used  to  remove  evil  men  from  the  world  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  Jesus's  first  parable,  on  that  day  of  parables 
by  the  sea — the  parable  of  the  Sower — ^had  dispelled  whatever 
hopes  the  disciples  may  have  had  of  the  easy  and  immediate  tri- 
umph of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  showed  them  that  the  preached 
word  was  not  always  to  be  fruitful.  We  know  something  of  the 
character  and  thought  of  these  men.  James  and  John  afterward 
wished  to  call  down  fire  upon  a  hostile  Samaritan  village.  Peter 
was  quick  with  his  sword  when  his  Master  was  arrested  in  Geth- 
semane.  Simon  belonged  to  the  "zealot"  party,  which  had  in- 
spired some  of  the  bloodiest  insurrections  against  the  Roman  rule. 
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All  the  disciples  shared  the  current  Jewish  notion  that  the  Messiah 
would  crush  the  Boman  power,  conquer  the  nations,  restore  the 
kingdom  of  David,  and  make  it  universal  by  military  force.  On 
hearing  that  Jesus^s  kingdom  was  not  to  triumph  at  once,  and  by  the 
mere  preaching  of  the  word,  the  question  would  naturally  arise  in 
their  hearts,  "  What  are  we  to  do  to  destroy  the  evil  that  opposes 
and  secure  the  triumph  of  the  kingdom  after  the  word  shall  have 
been  tried  and  found  inadequate?  Shall  we  take  the  sword  to  de- 
stroy the  sinners  and  hostile  Gentiles?  ^^  This  natural  question 
Jesus  anticipated  and  answered  in  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the 
field.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  triumph  through  military 
force  nor  is  violence  to  be  used  to  keep  the  world  good.  Christ's 
servants  are  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  evil  by  the  means  and 
methods  which  he  himself  used.  Beyond  that  the  removal  of  evil 
from  the  world  must  be  left  to  the  Son  of  man  to  whom  the  work 
of  judgment  has  been  committed  by  the  Father. 

Paul  and  Peter  were  only  making  an  application  of  this  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  when  they  charged  the  early  Christians  not  to  attempt 
physical  resistance  but  to  be  in  subjection  to  existing  governments. 

III.  Jesus  trained  a  body  of  disciples  and  sent  them  to  carry  on 
a  contest  against  the  devil  and  his  works.  He  gave  them  full  in- 
structions for  the  work,  but  said  nothing  of  military  power.  They 
were  to  preach  the  gospel,  heal  the  sick,  to  bear  witness  of  him, 
and  suffer  for  their  testimony,  and  to  do  these  things  with  impar- 
tial love  for  all  men.  In  the  beatitudes  given  at  the  time  he  chose 
the  twelve  apostles,  he  promised  them  that  the  meek,  the  peace- 
makers, and  those  who  bore  persecution  unresistingly,  should  in- 
herit the  earth,  be  known  as  God's  sons,  and  possess  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  military  virtues  had  no  beatitude  from  Jesus.  His 
disciples,  as  he  described,  commissioned  and  blessed  them,,  are  men 
of  peace. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  grounds  of  peace  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  are  fundamental  in  it.  Christian  peace  is  not  a  pre- 
carious inference  from  isolated  texts  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  an 
appendix  to  Christian  ethics,  but  it  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  Christ  came  to  establish  on  earth. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  George  A.  Barton, 
of  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  who  will  read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Elements 
of  Peace  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament.'' 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PEACE  DOCTEINE  IN  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

BY  GEORGE  A.  BABTON,  PH.D.,  BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  which  the  Old  Testament  bears 
to  the  doctrine  of  international  peace  there  are  four  possible  atti- 
tudes of  mind: 

1.  We  may  take  the  ground  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  record 
of  a  divine  revelation,  that  it  exhibits  war  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
plan,  and  that,  therefore,  it  justifies  warfare  among  Christians. 
This  attitude  has  been  generally  taken  by  Christians  in  many  dif- 
ferent centuries.  It  has  its  advocates  yet.  It  has  served  to  flood 
the  Christian  worid  with  wave  upon  wave  of  barbarism.  Although 
it  is  still  advocated  by  some  Christian  teachers,  it  is  too  superfi- 
cial to  merit  refutation  in  a  company  like  this. 

2.  The  second  possible  position  is  in  part  identical  with  the 
preceding  and  in  pari;  the  antithesis  of  it.  It  holds  that  the  Old 
Testament  reeks  with  un-Christian  barbarism,  that  it  is  a  millstone 
about  the  neck  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  advance  can  be  made 
in  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  peace  until  this  unwieldy 
impediment  is  cast  aside.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  as  superficial  as 
the  preceding.  It  is  produced  naturally  by  reaction  from  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  those  who  advocate  the  first  position. 

3.  A  third  attitude  is  sometimes  taken.  It  is  said  that  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  Israel,  which  were  of  real  advantage  to  the  nation, 
were  not  the  result  of  war,  but  of  divine  interposition,  and  that 
large  military  establishments  were  not  only  contrary  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  but  disastrous  to  the  political  prosperity  of  tiie  na- 
tion. 

This  position  would  be  comforting,  if  true,  but  unfortunately  it 
rests  upon  a  method  of  Old  Testament  study,  which  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  thorough.  Our  Old  Testament  historical  books 
were  compiled  and  edited  by  men  who  lived  just  at  the  period  when 
the  Hebrews  were  passing  from  a  nation  to  a  church.  These  narra- 
tives were  collected,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  history,  as  for  the 
religious  lesson  which  they  might  be  made  to  enforce.  Without 
doubt,  too,  the  nation  had  suffered  from  the  military  ambitions  of 
its  greatest  leaders.  Equally  undoubted  is  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  large  Providential  element  in  the  military  victories  won  by  their 
ancestors;  but  in  retelling  the  stories  of  these  to  enforce  a  religious 
point  of  view  the  Providential  element  was  heightened,  the  war- 
like element,  which  in  the  early  time  was  very  real,  fell  into  the 
background,  and  the  whole  perspective  was  innocently  and  uncon- 
sciously changed. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Joshua 
two  different  accounts  of  the  taking  of  Jericho  are  woven  together. 
In  the  older  of  these  we  are  told  how  the  Hebrews  captured  the 
city  by  a  ruse.     They   quietly   marched  about  the  city  for  seven 
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days,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  unable  to  attack  it,  thus  throw- 
ini  the  inhabitants  off  their  g^ard,  and  when  the  garrison  least  ex- 
pected  it  raised  a  great  shout,  and,  rushing  upon  it,  captured  the 
city.  The  deed  was  really  a  military  stratagem,  but  the  victory  was, 
like  all  victories,  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  battles.  The  vic- 
tory was  won  so  easily,  however,  that  it  was  ascribed  in  an  especial 
mainer  to  the  interposition  of  God,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  in 
later  times  it  should  give  rise  to  traditions  in  which  the  Providen- 
tial element  overshadowed  the  other  entirely.  Indeed  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  such  a  point  of  view  to  be  taken  in  modem  times  about 
modem  events.  I  have  heard  of  a  Friend,  who  regards  the  signal 
victories  of  the  American  fleets  over  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  of 
1898,  accomplished  as  they  were  with  almost  no  loss  of  life,  as  evi- 
dence that  America  was  as  much  the  chosen  instrument  for  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  despotism  as  Israel  was  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  God  fought  for  the  American  fleets  as 
he  did  for  Israel  of  old.  If  this  were  not  an  age  of  books  and  of 
critical  historical  study,  there  might  easily  grow  up  in  America  a 
very  unreal  tradition  about  that  war — a  tradition  in  which  the  ac- 
tual military  element,  which  we  so  much  regretted,  would  sink  out 
of  sight  altogether,  and  an  impression  prevail  that  it  was  deter- 
mined wholly  by  Providential  interpositions.  Obviously,  then,  if 
we  would  flnd  in  Israel's  history  valid  principles  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  real  international  life  in  this  world,  we  must  adopt  a  less 
superficial  method  of  study. 

4.  A  fourth  attitude  is  possible.  We  may  recognize  that  the 
religion  of  Israel  was  the  Providential  preparation  for  Christianity, 
that  in  the  beginning  the  Hebrews  differed  little  from  their  neigh- 
bors and  kinsmen  either  in  religion  or  in  the  arts  of  life,  but  that 
as  time  advanced  they  saw  more  clearly  the  nature  of  God  and  their 
proper  relation  to  their  neighbors.  If  we  proceed  thus  we  shall  ex- 
pect their  religion  and  morals  to  be  crude  in  the  early  period,  but 
we  shall  expect,  as  we  approach  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  to  discover  a  clearer  apprehension  of  those  great 
principles  which  should  make  war  forever  impossible. 

This  last  is  the  point  of  view  which  this  essay  is  an  endeavor  to 
set  forth,  though  obviously  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  subject  can  only  be  hinted  at. 

In  the  animal  world  warfare  and  struggle  seem  to  be  perfectly 
natural.  Biologists  teach  us  that  it  is  by  means  of  these  that  ani- 
mal life  has  been  pushed  forward  to  its  present  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Man  is  from  one  standpoint  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  development  he  has  necessarily 
been  pushed  forward  by  the  same  processes  which  have  moulded 
all  animal  life.  He  cannot  be  led  forward  by  the  lofty  ideals  which 
inspire  by  their  brightness  and  purity  until  he  can  appreciate  some- 
thing of  their  beauty  and  sublimity.  Until  then,  like  his  fellows  in 
the  animal  realm,  he  must  be  pushed  forward  by  the  blind  forces 
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of  struggle  and  survival.  To  discover  the  elements  of  a  peace  doc- 
trine in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  discover  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  religious  truths  on  which  it  rests.  Those  truths  are 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Until  men 
have  clearly  understood  that  God  is  the  God  of  all  men,  and  that  it 
is  as  wrong  to  injure  a  stranger  as  a  brother,  because  both  are  the 
children  of  the  same  Father,  no  peace  doctrine  is  possible  to  them. 

Now,  in  the  early  days  of  IsraeFs  national  life  the  necessary  re- 
ligioTis  foundation  for  this  truth  had  not  been  laid.  Each  tribe,  or, 
at  the  most,  each  nation,  had  its  god.  Each  nation  thought  it 
must  worship  its  own  god,  but  it  in  no  wise  denied  the  reality  of 
the  gods  of  other  nations.  These  gods  were  conceived  as  larger 
men,  ready  to  fight  with  one  another,  or  to  over-reach  one  another 
in  all  the  ways  which  men  would  do.  This  applies  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  Israel  as  truly  as  to  that  of  other  ancient  peoples.  When 
David  was  temporarily  driven  from  his  native  land,  and  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Moab,  we  hear  him  complaining:  "  They  have  driven 
me  out  this  day  that  I  should  not  cleave  unto  the  inheritance  of 
Jehovah,  saying.  Go  serve  other  gods^'  (1  Samuel  26:  19).  Jeho- 
vaVs  power  was,  he  seemed  to  think,  limited  to  Palestine,  and, 
when  on  foreign  soil,  David  naturally  supposed  he  must  worship  a 
foreign  god.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  David  practiced  such 
barbarities  upon  conquered  enemies  (2  Samuel  12:  31).  From  his 
religious  point  of  view  these  enemies  had  no  rights.  Obviously  in 
such  an  age  the  peace  doctrine  could  find  no  root. 

In  Amos,  the  first  of  the  literary  prophets,  we  find  a  broader 
outlook,  both  as  regards  the  extent  of  God^s  rule  over  the  nations, 
and  as  regards  the  barbarities  of  war.  He  perceived  that  Jehovah 
controlled  all  nations;  Jehovah  brought  the  Philistines  from  Caph- 
tor  and  the  Aramasans  from  Kir,  as  well  as  Israel  from  Egypt 
(Amos  9:7).  It  was  Amos,  too,  the  possessor  of  this  breadth  of  re- 
ligious vision,  who  condemned  that  violation  of  treaties,  that  bar- 
barity to  women,  and  that  disregard  of  the  sacredness  of  death, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  war  (see  Amos  1:  9;  1:  13;  2:  1). 

It  takes,  in  any  age,  a  long  time  for  a  higher  ideal  to  win  its 
way,  and  that  was  true  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  others.  Isaiah  sang 
of  the  birth  of  the  "  Prince  of  peace,^^  in  language  which  is  much 
obscured  in  our  common  versions  of  the  Bible,  but  which  is  so  en- 
shrined in  the  affections  of  the  Christian  world  that  one  hesitates 
to  disturb  it,  even  in  the  interest  of  truth.  When  Isaiah's  lan- 
guage is  really  understood,  however,  it  differs  but  little  from  the 
hard  standards  of  the  age  of  war.  That  Prince,  as  Isaiah  conceived 
him,  was  to  be  a  "  wonderful  plotter,  a  very  god  of  a  warrior,  and 
a  father  of  booty  ^^  before  he  was  "  Prince  of  peace.^^  In  other 
words  Isaiah^s  conception  is  still  the  conception  of  a  conqueror; 
the  peace  which  this  passage  pictures  was  such  as  Kitchener  is  mak- 
ing in  South  Africa. 
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Many  years  later  Isaiah  had  a  more  attractive  yision.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  prophecy,  when  describing  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  he  sang  of  a  time  when— 

"  The  wolf  will  lodge  with  the  lamb, 
The  leopard  lie  down  with  the  kid, 
The  calf  and  the  young  lion  will  graze  together, 
And  a  little  child  will  lead  them." 

This  language  is  no  doubt  figurative.  The  prophet  pictured 
under  these  animal  forms  the  way  in  which  human  passion  was  to 
become  harmelss.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether  his  thought  em- 
braced the  world  in  this  Utopia  of  peace,  or  whether  he  cor^ned  it 
to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  words  which  immediately  follow 
favor  the  latter  view. 

Such  religious  conceptions  as  those  of  Amos  were,  neverthe- 
less, bound  to  bear  fruit.  Under  the  influence  of  the  prophets  the 
old  laws  were  recast  and  king  Josiah  instituted  a  reform  on  their 
basis.  We  now  possess  this  work  in  our  book  of  Deuteronomy.  It 
is  characterized  by  a  large  humanitarian  element.  It  sought  to 
soften  the  rugged  features  of  the  hard  life  of  ancient  times.  It 
instituted  laws  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  in  behalf  of  slaves,  who  were 
usually  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  even  in  behalf  of  animals.* 
In  its  treatment  of  war  itself  there  is  a  milder,  more  human  and 
reasonable  note  than  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  antiquity  (see 
Deuteronomy  20,  and  cf.  Goldwin  Smith  in  Independent  of  Au- 
gust 22d,  1901,  p.  1959  ff.).  Of  the  Levitical  code  which  came  into 
its  present  form  even  later,  though  many  of  its  laws  are  old,  the 
same  may  also  be  said.f  If  that  code  seems  to  limit  the  sympa- 
thies of  Israel  at  times  by  enforcing  kindness  towards  members  of 
that  race  particularly,  it  also  commanded  the  Hebrew  to  love  the 
resident  alien  as  himself  (Leviticus  19:  17,  18).  When  we  remem- 
ber that  the  resident  alien  was  usually  a  captive  of  war,  we  can  see 
how  beneficently  the  teaching  of  prophets  like  Amos  was  taking  ef- 
fect. The  idea  that  there  was  but  one  God  and  He  the  God  of  all 
men,  was  producing  a  new  conception  of  humanity  fatal  to  the 
spirit  of  war. 

In  no  book  of  the  Old  Testament  does  this  leavening  doctrine, 
that  God  cares  for  all  men,  and  its  corollary,  that  mercy  is  due  to 
all,  shine  out  more  clearly  than  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  but  we  have 
been  so  occupied  in  quarreling  about  Jonah's  whale  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  message  of  the  book  has  escaped  us.  The  book  was 
written  to  enforce  the  great  truths  that  God's  care  extends  to  all 
men,  that  he  chose  Israel  not  for  her  own  sake  merely,  but  to  bear 
his  message  of  warning,  of  righteousness,  and  of  mercy  to  all  men, 

*  See  Kent's  "  Humanitarian  Element   in  the   Old   Testament   Legisla- 
tion,"  Biblical  World,  October,  1901. 

t  See  Kent,  in  Biblical  World  for  November,  1901. 
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and  that  even  the  worst  of  Israelis  enemies  may  find  mercy  witii 
God  and  become  his  people.  The  book  of  Jonah  is  a  missionary 
tract.  The  kindKness  of  God  extends  to  all  nations;  the  spirit  of 
helpful  sympathy  should  prevail  toward  them  in  the  hearts  of  his 
worshipers — ^this  is  the  message  of  this  unique  book,  and  it  is  a 
message  calculated  to  extirpate  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  nar- 
rowness from  which  all  war  springs. 

The  climax  of  Old  Testament  thought  in  this  respect  is  reached 
in  that  little  prophecy,  found  both  in  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah 
and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Micah,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  puz- 
zle. Was  it  composed  by  Isaiah,  by  Micah,  or  by  some  unknown 
prophet?  Perhaps  the  latter  is  the  correct  view.  From  this  un- 
known seer  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  editors  into  the  posi- 
tions in  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  where  it  now  stands.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  its  inspired  utterance  we  have  for  the  first  time 
an  adequate  expression  of  what  a  real  monotheism  means  for  the 
world.  "  The  mountain  of  the  Lord^s  house  shall  be  established  in 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  exalted  above  the  hills.  Many  nations 
shall  give  him  their  allegiance;  his  word  shall  rule  them;  he  shall 
judge  between  many  peoples  and  decide  concerning  strong  nations 
afar  oflf;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.^^  One  God  for  all 
nations,  hence  one  brotherhood  among  men,  and  a  universal  peace 
on  earth.  This  is  the  only  logical  view  for  a  monotheist,  and  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  a  belief  in  one  God.  Such  is  the  strength  of 
old  custom,  especially  of  custom  consecrated  by  religious  sanction 
and  rooted  in  human  passion,  that  this  prophetic  vision  did  not 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  prophets^  contemporaries;  but  nev- 
eriheless  the  beautiful  picture  of  international  amity,  clearly  drawn 
against  the  dark  background  of  a  savage  antiquity,  anticipated  by 
two  millenniums  the  vision  of  our  Whittier,  who  sang: 

"  Evil  shall  cease  and  Violence  pass  away, 
And  the  tired  world  breathe  free  through  a  long  Sabbath  day." 

Viewed  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  the  Old  Testament 
neither  sanctions  war  nor  is  a  miUstone  about  the  neck  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  is  it  the  record  of  a  people  who  lived  in  a  world  so  un- 
real that  it  can  teach  us  no  practical  lesson.  It  affords  a  basis  for 
the  peace  doctrine,  both  because  it  exhibits  the  fact  that  war 
springs  from  the  animal  side  of  human  nature,  and  is  fostered  only 
by  a  conception  of  God  so  limited  as  to  be  but  litUe  removed  from 
heathenism;  and  also  because  it  reveals  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of 
monotheism  cannot  be  reaUy  held  without  creating  in  men^s  minds 
an  abhorrence  of  the  barbarities  of  war,  and  without  inspiring 
visions  of  a  universal  peace.  The  former  element,  though  pain- 
fully apparent,  is  a  waning  or  diminishing  element;  the  latter,  as 
revelation  in  its  progress  nears  the  Central  Figure  in  human  his- 
tory, clearly  appears  as  the  increasing  and  triumphant  element. 
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The  Chairman:  The  next  paper,  entitled  "The  Failure  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Regard  to  Peace  Principles/*  is  by  Mary 
Chawner  Woody,  of  Winston-Salgm,  N.  C,  who  will  now  read  it. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE 
PAST  IN  REGARD  TO  PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 

BY  MARY  CHAWNER  WOODY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  0. 

It  needs  no  argument  or  incident  to  show  the  great  blessing 
which  the  church  has  been  to  the  world — even  in  time  of  war;  but 
the  signal  failure  of  the  church  to  fill  its  mission  of  peace  is  har- 
rowing in  the  extreme. 

The  Prince  of  Peace  came  in  an  era  of  peace  to  establish  a  king- 
dom of  peace  under  the  reign  of  love.  There  had  been  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire  alone  644  years  of  constant  war — ^from  TuUius  Hos- 
tilius  to  Augustus  Caesar — with  only  six  years  of  peace.  But  now 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and  at  the  advent  of  Jesus  the  shep- 
herds heard  the  anthem  of  the  angels,  "  On  earth  peace,  goodwill  to 
men.^^ 

The  blessed  Saviour  taught  his  philosophy  of  love  to  his 
chosen  followers,  established  his  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  the  na- 
tions, and  plainly  stated  the  practical  application  of  his  principleB. 
His  disciples  were  slow  to  comprehend  the  force  of  love,  and  on 
slight  provocation  desired  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  their 
enemies.  Even  at  the  last  of  the  three  years  of  constant  teaching 
they  misunderstood  the  figurative  language  and  thought  to  rule  by 
physical  force.  Then  Jesus  gave  to  the  leader  the  plain  words, 
^^  Put  up  thy  sword,  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword  ";  and  then  an  example  of  tenderness  before  the 
eyes  of  the  little  church  should  have  taught  his  followers  for  all 
time  that  the  human  body  was  not  to  be  mutilated  and  mangled 
with  implements  of  war.  As  the  soldiers  were  binding  him,  at  his 
words,  "  Suffer  ye  thus  far,"  the  restoring  hand  was  loosed  a  mo- 
ment until  it  could  reach  the  wounded  ear  of  Malchus  and  touch  it 
back  to  health.  Previously  that  evening,  as  Jesus  closed  his  in- 
struction to  his  followers  on  close  fellowship  with  himself,  he  left 
the  legacy  of  peace — forgotten  in  his  very  presence. 

This  peace  is  first  in  the  child  of  God.  "  It  is  a  triple  peace  " — 
peace  with  God,  peace  with  our  neighbor,  peace  with  ourselves. 
"  It  has  a  wider  scope  than  the  individual."  It  is  the  effect  of  right- 
eousness that  shall  be  peace.  Cardinal  Gibbons  very  truly  inter- 
prets the  gospel  when  he  says:  "  God  is  the  God  of  peace  to  the 
individual,  the  Father  of  peace  to  the  family,  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace  to  society." 

The  very  force  of  the  law  of  love  will  lead  into  the  kingdom  of 
peace.  The  coals  of  fire  will  melt  the  stony  heart.  Love  is  the 
most  potent  killing  agency  ever  applied — cold  steel  and  "reeking 
tube  "  are  not  to  be  compared  with  it. 
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If  the  Church  was  not  to  affect  society  why  did  Jesus  say  to  that 
little  company,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world  ^^  ?  Why  did  he 
use  that  closer  metaphor,  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  '^  ? 

This  was  a  prophecy  that  his  chosen  followers  were  to  modify 
the  whole  world,  that  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  would  af- 
fect every  institution  they  reached. 

It  has  been  wonderfully  fulfilled.  Though  imder  the  light  of 
the  gospel  there  are  many  thousands  who  have  not  accepted  iti 
truth,  yet  their  whole  character  is  modified  by  it.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle comparison  between  the  unbeliever  who  has  been  brought  up 
among  Christian  people  and  the  heathen  who  has  never  come  in 
touch  with  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  it  is  to  be  shown  here  where- 
in the  salt  in  this  kingdom  of  peace  has  failed  and  so  been  trodden 
under  foot  of  men. 

The  principles  of  the  Prince  and  the  anthem  of  the  angels  and 
the  legacy  left  have  not  been  utilized  in  the  church,  and  so  it  haa 
lost  its  pacific  element.  It  has  yielded  to  a  lower  law,  and  thus 
broken  a  higher  and  more  effectual. 

If  an  ear  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  cut  off  in  defedce  of  the 
Son  of  God,  where  is  a  sufi&cient  cause  for  Christians  ever  to  as- 
sume the  defensive?  But  the  Christian  Church  has  brought  over 
from  the  old  dispensation  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
and  has  attempted  to  engraft  into  the  broad  spreading  tree  of  the 
gospel  the  seclusive,  exclusive  exotic  of  the  Jewish  religion.  This 
has  wrought  untold  mischief. 

The  Church  seems  never  ready,  when  a  crisis  comes,  to  meet  it> 
because  it  has  failed  previously  in  not  teaching  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  "  line  upon  line.*'  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war  **  has 
been  faithfully  observed,  and  so  a  Christian  nation,  filled  with 
Christian  churches,  rushes  into  war  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and 
the  dove  of  peace  cannot  then  be  heard  above  the  roaring  artillery. 
If  the  salt  of  the  earth  would  keep  its  savor,  every  Christian  nation 
woidd  be  so  saved  by  it  that  the  folly  of  war  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make  people  kind  and  just  and 
wise,  so  that  "  kings  would  not  play  at  the  game  of  war.*' 

Dr.  Chalmers  says  it  is  only  by  the  extension  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples among  the  people  of  the  earth  that  the  atrocities  of  war  will 
at  length  be  swept  away.  If  this  is  true  the  failure  is  apparent;  the 
Bible  has  not  been  sufficiently  taught,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
been  hid  as  out  of  date.  The  gospel  of  love  has  been  pushed  aside 
as  impracticable. 

A  leaflet  issued  by  the  Howard  Association  says:  "  The  regi- 
cides perpetrated  by  Italian  and  other  anarchists,  the  assassinations 
and  conspiracies  of  nihilists,  the  vendettas  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
the  gross  municipal  disorders  and  corruptions  of  some  of  our 
American  cities  have  all  been  especially  characteristic  of  sections, 
of  people  who,  even  if  in  some  cases  making  a  profession  of  religion, 
have  really  never  been  habituated  or  inclined  to  an  acquaintance 
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with  the  supreme  truths  of  God  and  eternity  as  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures/^  Professor  Huxley  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  By  the  study 
of  what  other  book  could  children  be  so  humanized?  .  .  .  No- 
where else  is  the  fundamental  truth  as  strongly  laid  down  that  the 
welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  righteousness  of  the  citizen/' 
^^  The  Bible  is  the  most  democratic  book  in  the  world/'  That  many 
grow  up  in  our  Christian  country  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Bible  lies 
at  the  door  of  the  Church.  All  quarters  where  there  are  disturbing 
elements,  or  likely  to  be,  the  Bible  should  be  applied  by  all  pos- 
sible means  more  bountifully  than  would  ihe  health  officer  throw 
salt  into  a  cesspool  that  breeds  diphtheria.  Take  the  late  assassin, 
for  instance.  The  Christian  Church  is  responsible  for  such  a  char- 
acter  being  developed  in  our  midst.  The  assassin  had  strong  con- 
victions and  a  courage  equal  to  his  convictions.  But  that  his  con- 
victions were  wrong  is  a  stigma  on  our  instruction.  If  the  pene- 
trating gospel  of  love  had  been  as  faithfully  applied  to  his  mind  as 
were  anarchistic  views  it  is  altogether  probable  that  right  principles 
would  have  been  maintained  with  even  greater  tenacity.  But  be- 
hold  the  attitude  of  the  church;  it  is  yi^ddly  given  in  a  cartoon  of 
a  minister  and  an  anarchist  side  by  side,  the  same  spirit  in  both. 
The  anarchist  exclaims,  "  Kill  all  rulers '' ;  the  minister  exclaims, 
"  Lynch  all  anarchists.''  When  will  these  bewildered  people  be- 
lieve the  gospel  of  love? 

A  modified  form  of  Christianity  has  been  taught  and  not  the 
gospel  pure  and  simple.  The  Church  has  so  often  given  man's  idea 
of  Christianity  and  not  God's  thought. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  love  to  God  and  faith  in  man  has 
not  its  full  application.  From  the  beginning  the  Church  has  con- 
tinued daily  to  say  "  Our  Father,'*  but  has  not  yet  learned  that  if 
we  say  "  Our  Father  "  we  must  say  also  "  My  brother."  For  ^^  He 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth."  Until  the  Church  teaches  the  brotherhood  of 
man  there  can  never  be  the  federation  of  the  world.  The  beloved 
disciple  gives  the  gauge  by  which  every  Christian  is  to  be  measured. 
"  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar;  for 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?  "  How  can  he  say,  "  Our  Father  "  if  he 
does  not  say  ^^  My  brother  "  ?  But  the  writer  continues:  ^'  This 
commandment  have  we  from  him,  that  he  that  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also."  This  means  the  Filipinos,  the  Boers,  the  ne- 
groes, the  Indians  and  the  Chinese. 

The  Church  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  world,  but  it  has  wasted 
much  of  its  force  in  controversy.  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world/' 
But  how  could  the  Church  throw  light  upon  the  world  when  quar- 
reling about  the  light  itself?  How  could  the  Church  win  the  dark- 
minded  when  it  did  not  recognize  him  as  a  brother? 

When  the  Dutch  made  their  settlement  in  South  Africa  it  is 
said  that  over  their  church  door  was  this  mongrel  legend:    ^^  Dogs 
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and  Hottentots  keep  out/^  In  these  diminutive  people  they  could 
see  no  trace  of  kinship.  But  under  the  brotherly  care  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  these  same  Hottentots  received  the  gospel,  and 
two  years  ago,  at  the  Moravian  Synod  in  Herm  Hutt,  this  same 
Hottentot  mission  was  transferred  to  the  list  of  self-supporting 
churches.  We  admire  the  piety  and  persistence  of  the  Boers,  but 
lament  their  forgetting  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation to  all  men  hath  appeared. 

How  could  the  Church  invite  the  world  to  a  peace  meeting  when 
at  strife  within  itself  over  possible  renderings  and  interpretations 
and  modifications?  Filled  with  this  enmity  the  Church  is  shorn  of 
its  strength.  If  the  prayer  of  Jesus  "  that  they  may  be  one  "  were 
fulfilled,  what  power  the  united  Church  would  now  have  in  averting 
any  storm  cloud  that  might  be  gathering  in  all  Christendom.  She 
might  also  be  an  arbiter  for  heathen  countries.  Instead,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  many  wars  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Church.  For  in- 
stance, our  own  Civil  War  came  only  after  the  Church  had  carried 
the  strife  so  far  as  to  split  in  two  itself;  then  it  was  easy  for  the 
state  to  follow.  The  Church  had  failed  to  maintain  the  conditions 
of  peace.  Though  the  Catholic  Church  has  as  one  of  its  principles, 
"  The  church  shuns  the  shedding  of  blood,"  yet  the  New  York 
Journal  is  authority  for  these  words  from  the  Pope  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain  during  the  conflict  in  Cuba:  "  We  repeat  with  all  our 
heart,  it  is  our  wish  that  God  may  give  victory  to  the  Spanish  arms 
in  favor  of  your  throne  and  the  Catholic  nation."  The  proper 
whole-hearted  wish  for  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  Church  should 
have  been  for  the  success  of  God  and  humanity. 

When  matters  came  to  a  crisis  the  salutation  from  the  Prot- 
estant Church  in  America  was  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 
Pope;  so  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable.  If  vessels  laden  with  sup- 
plies to  relieve  suffering  from  the  hand  of  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States  had  waited  in  Cuban  waters  instead  of  a  man-of- 
war,  it  would  not  have  been  a  menace  to  Spain. 

By  inflammatory  sermons  and  bloodthirsty  journalism  both 
church  and  state  were  carried  off  their  base,  though  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
our  consul,  sent  a  cablegram  that  it  would  not  do  to  send  a  man- 
of-war  to  the  scene  of  conflict;  but  the  Maine  went  and  slipped  into 
Havana  harbor,  and  what  has  followed?  And  who  can  see  the  end 
of  mangled  forms  and  garments  rolled  in  blood?  The  gospel  of 
love  is  shut  out  by  stronger  walls  than  heathen  superstitions  from 
the  drink-maddened  Filipino. 

What  is  a  little  shout  of  glory  for  some  name  and  the  ques- 
tionable honor  of  a  rear-admiral?  The  mother  of  Worth  Bagley 
gave  the  true  sentiment  when  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
young  ensign  reached  her  Ealeigh  home,  and  she  exclaimed,  ^*  Tell 
them  to  stop  fighting!  I  want  no  Spanish  mother^s  heart  to  bleed 
as  mine  does  to-day." 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,   under  the  leadership 
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of  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  Eussia,  Catholic  Austria  and 
Protestant  Prussia  partitioned  out  Poland.  The  freedom-loving 
Polanders,  with  no  country  to  defend,  have  come  to  look  upon 
all  rulers  as  tyrants.  The  failure  of  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  borne  its  legitimate  fruit  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth.  What  a  century  plant,  with  its  deadly  bloom  in 
every  civilized  country  on  the  globe!  Because  the  Church  has 
blessed  and  shouted  over  the  armies,  God's  law,  ^^  he  appointed 
to  the  nations  their  bounds,^'  has  been  broken,  and  a  people  with- 
out a  country  have  lost  their  confidence  in  the  Church  and  have 
become  a  deadly  foe  to  every  ruler.  In  the  American  Eevolution 
Kosciuszko  drew  his  sword  for  the  freedom  of  America.  In  1901 
a  Polander  takes  the  life  of  its  President. 

The  Christian  Church  quotes  with  joy  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
but  thinks  them  only  ideal  and  impracticable.  The  great  failure 
of  the  Church  in  the  past  has  been  that  it  has  not  recognized  that 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  men  are  to  work 
out  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  The  mere  existence  of  these 
prophecies  upon  the  inspired  page  is  a  condemnation  of  war  and  a 
command  to  the  Christian  Church  to  work  for  their  fulfillment, 

A  recent  example  of  the  success  of  the  gospel  plan  has  been 
given  us  from  the  far-away  New  Hebrides,  whose  four  thousand 
men  were  only  lately  turned  from  cannibalism.  The  converted 
chief  went  with  Frank  Paton,  the  son  of  the  veteran  missionary, 
to  establish  a  mission  in  one  of  the  villages.  He  was  met  with  ' 
loaded  rifles,  and  was  shot  in  protecting  Mr.  Paton.  In  his  beau- 
tiful Christian  death  the  chief  insisted  that  no  revenge  should  be 
taken  for  his  mortal  wound.  What  was  the  result?  The  evan- 
gelist says  that  this  kind  of  a  revenge  opened  the  way  for  a  band 
of  the  followers  of  their  martyred  chief  to  go  two  days  of  each 
week  to  preach  Christ  in  the  villages.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
bands  sent  by  Christian  America  to  Christianize  the  Filipinos! 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  a  sermon  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
said,  "  The  teachings  of  the  gospel  form  the  only  basis  of  peace  for 
the  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  the  arts  and  resources  of  diplomacy 
will  be  in  vain;  all  the  courts  of  arbitration  and  peace  conferences 
that  ever  shall  assemble  will  avail  but  little  .  .  .  unless  their  decis- 
ions are  guided  and  framed  under  the  invocation  of  the  Lord  of 
Peace,  who  sits  enthroned  on  the  cross.'' 

''  God  grant  that  the  new  century  may  inaugurate  a  new  era 
of  people  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.''  In  a  recent  sermon, 
Pastor  Sailliens,  of  Paris,  said:  "  To  bring  back  the  church  at 
once  to  apostolic  simplicity,  humility  and  spirituality  seems  an  im- 
possible task.  ...  As  long  as  the  churches  adorn  the  arms  of  war- 
riors with  consecrated  laurels  and  sing  Te  Deums  in  honor  of  their 
victories,  war  will  continue  and  men  will  kill  each  other  in  good 
conscience,  thinking  they  have  the  approbation  of  heaven." 
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The  Chairman:  We  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour  now  in 
which  to  discuss  the  three  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers  you 
have  heard.  I  shall  first  introduce  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  who  will  open  the  discussion. 

Rufus  M.  Jones:  I  suppose  most  of  us  are  too  old  to  remem- 
ber how  it  feels  to  grow  up,  and  how  hard  and  slow  it  is  to  get  over 
certain  things  that  are  in  the  grain  ^to  start  with.  '  We  don^t  remem- 
ber, perhaps,  how  easy  it  is  for  the  child  to  have  the  spirit  of  fight 
fipring  up,  and  how  slow  the  process  is  of  getting  rid  of  it  entirely. 
Well,  now,  being  from  observation  familiar  with  the  growth  of  life 
from  childhood  to  maturity,  and  the  changes  which  it  brings,  we 
ought  to  expect  that  some  such  thing  would  appear  in  the  progress 
of  the  race  from  childhood  to  maturity,  and  that  is  what  we  find. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sadder  note  coming  from  the  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  race  than  that  almost  earliest  note  in  the  Old 
Testament.  You  remember  a  man  named  Lamech,  who  invented 
s.  weapon.  He  is  the  first  man,  or  among  the  first,  who  used  his 
head  to  invent  something.  The  inventive  power  of  man  is  one  of 
the  greatest  which  God  placed  in  the  world.  Well,  this  man 
Lamech,  as  soon  as  he  invents  his  weapon,  as  soon  as  he  gets  an  in- 
strument through  the  exercise  of  this  inventive  power,  begins  to 
glory  in  it.  He  does  not  glory  because  he  can  thereby  advance  the 
world's  interests  and  make  it  better.  Here  is  what  he  says  to  his 
two  wives,  in  the  little  poem — one  of  the  earliest  notes  of  song — ^im- 
bedded there  in  the  early  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis: 

Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice; 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech: 

For  1  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me, 

And  a  young  man  for  bruising  me; 

If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 

Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

That  is  the  sort  of  man  you  have  to  start  with.  There  are  a 
good  many  pages  in  the  Book  we  read  and  love,  through  which  we 
have  come  to  the  great  truths  of  God  and  of  human  life,  and  you 
have  this  seventy-times-seven  repeated  later  in  another  strain.  "How 
many  times  shall  I  forgive  the  man  who  hurts  me?"  a  disciple  asked. 
^^  Seven  times?  That  is  what  we  have  been  told."  "  I  say  unto  you, 
not  seven  times,  but  seventy  times  seven,"  was  the  answer.  There 
jou  have  the  forgiving  spirit  lifted  to  an  indefinite  height,  because 
the  words  are  indefinite  words.  Thus  you  pass  along  from  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  the  spirit  that  breathes  through  the  man  who  in- 
vents his  first  weapon,  along  to  the  spirit  of  that  Personality  who 
came  to  show  us  what  life  really  means  and  what  spirit  should  pre- 
vail in  a  human  being.  When  two  of  his  pupils  came  to  the  Mas- 
ter and  called  His  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  Elijah  had  diffi- 
culties with  some  people,  he  called  down  fire  from  heaven  and  got 
rid  of  them,  and  said:    "Is  not  this  a  similar  case?    Shall  we  not 
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call  down  fire? '^  he  replied:  "You  know  not  what  spirit  yon 
have.  We  are  not  living  under  the  spirit  of  Elijah ;  we  have  passed 
away  from  that.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  what  time  you  are  liv- 
ing in;  you  do  not  seem  to  realize  at  all  the  new  idea  of  life/' 

We  have  learned  in  our  every-day  life  and  in  what  we  read,  and 
this  last  paper  this  morning  has  recalled  it  to  us,  how  continuously 
the  spirit  of  the  old  time,  the  spirit  of  Lamech  and  of  Elijah,  keeps 
its  hold  on  men,  and  goes  on,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  slowly  flooding  the  world. 

Two  great  figures  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  George  Fox,  were  diametrically  opposite  characters.  You  see 
one  of  them  going  into  great  battles.  Shouting  the  Psalms,  he  and 
his  men  called  on  God  to  destroy  enemies.  You  find  the  other  go- 
ing up  and  down  among  men  taking  the  buffets,  the  scorn  and  the 
abuse  of  men  and  saying,  "  I  am  living  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and 
power  which  does  away  with  the  occasion  for  all  war.^'  That  is 
the  other  spirit.  That  very  idea,  however,  is  most  beautifully 
brought  out  in  those  very  Psalms  that  Cromwell  used  to  shout  as  he 
went  to  battle.  This  old  poet,  when  he  was  lifting  up  the  type  of 
life  that  ought  to  prevail,  said  about  it:  "  Eighteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other."  There  never  will  be  any  permanent  peace 
in  the  world  until  just  that  dream  of  the  old  Hebrew  poet  is  real- 
ized; just  as  fast  as  righteousness  prevails  peace  prevails;  they  are 
linked  together;  they  are  bound  forever  in  one  whole.  We  must 
learn  that  we  have  to  treat  men  as  brothers;  that  every  man  is  to 
be  treated  as  though  he  were  our  other  self.  We  must  lift  every  man 
up  to  our  own  plane,  and  whenever  we  come  to  the  point  where  that 
sort  of  righteousness  permeates  society  peace  will  come  with  it. 
Eighteousness  and  peace  always  will  kiss  each  other.  They  belong 
together. 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion by  the  Conference. 

Davis  Furnas:  I  have  been  interested  in  the  papers  that 
have  been  read,  and  have  enjoyed  them.  I  fear,  however,  that  you 
will  set  me  down  as  one  of  the  ignorant  old  fogies.  I  was  educated 
to  believe  that  Friends  had  no  place  in  military  organizations,  nor 
among  military  men.  Now,  I  have  been  discouraged  sometimes 
when  I  have  heard  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  min- 
isters in  the  Society  of  Friends,  making  war  speeches  on  Decora- 
tion Day.  We  may  make  all  the  profession  we  please;  it  is  not  the 
profession  that  brings  about  an  object,  but  it  is  the  doing  of  the 
thing  that  we  profess.  When  we  profess  to  be  members  of  Christ^s 
kingdom  of  peace  and  go  around  making  war  speeches  for  popular- 
ity's sake,  we  shall  not  accomplish  much  in  the  promotion  of  peace. 
Our  ministers  ought  to  stand  forth  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  pro- 
claim nothing  but  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men. 
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William  G.  Hubbakd:    If  the  Chair  please,  I  wish  just  to  set 

my  testimony  to  the  last  paper  that  we  listened  to.    While  the 

others  were  good,  it  seems  to  me  that  probably  that  is  one  of  the 

most  important  that  we  shall  have. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  the  ministers  of  different 
denominations,  and  with  churches,  and  I  feel  very  keenly  the  force 
of  the  charges  of  inconsistency  brought  against  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  When  I  was  a  student  in  college  I  listened  to  a 
man  that  I  had  learned  to  love  for  his  devoutness.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  making  a  public  address,  I  was  thoroughly  shocked  to 
hear  him  say:  "  A  rebel  has  no  right  except  the  right  to  six  feet  of 
earth  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart."  We  know  how  many  editorials 
have  been  written  in  some  of  the  leading  papers,  and  often  in  re- 
ligious papers,  speaking  in  the  most  approving  terms  of  war.  Now 
it  seems  to  me — and  I  have  felt  this  a  great  many  times  in  my  work 
— ^that  we  have  not  done  our  full  duty  as  believers  in  the  doctrine 
of  peace,  not  to  have  brought  this  doctrine  more  to  the  attention  of 
the  various  denominations  throughout  the  country.  When  I  ad- 
dressed at  one  time  a  great  educational  institution  in  one  of  the 
Western  States,  the  president  of  the  institution  and  the  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  both  came  on  to  the  platform,  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  and  said:  "  That  is  the  first  address  on  peace  I 
have  ever  heard."  I  have  heard  that  remark  made  by  educators  in 
Western  institutions  probably  a  score  of  times.  The  pastor  of  one 
of  the  large  churches  in  Cleveland  said  to  his  congregation,  at  the 
close  of  one  of  my  addresses,  "  I  think  you  must  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  this  presentation.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard 
a  sermon  on  peace."  The  man  had  been  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  for  thirty  years  and  yet  had  never  heard  a  dis- 
course on  that  subject  before!  I  presume  there  are  a  thousand 
schools  of  higher  grade  in  the  United  States  where  no  address  has 
ever  been  given  along  this  line.  I  simply  want  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion, not  to  discuss  it:  Are  we  doing  our  duty?  A  hundred  thou- 
sand Friends,  probably,  are  represented  here.  Ought  it  to  be  pos- 
sible that  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and  reading  should  be  able 
to  say,  ^*  I  have  never  heard  an  address  on  peace?  "  Will  this  Con- 
ference plan  to  disseminate  more  generally  these  arguments  that 
are  being  produced  here,  and  bring  the  matter  more  strikingly  and 
more  thoroughly  to  the  attention  of  the  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Allen  Flitcraft:  I  have  been  interested  in  each  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  also  in  the  discussion.  With  the  first  paper  we  all  agree. 
All  true,  vital  Christians,  it  seems  to  me,  must  endorse  what  is  in 
it.  In  reference  to  the  second,  I  know  that  those  who  are  not  really 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  disposed  to  encourage  war,  will 
try  to  support  their  views  by  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  as 
I  read  the  Old  Testament,  and  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  inspired 
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writers  who  produced  it,  I  find  that  it  is  in  favor  of  peace.  I  have 
risen  merely  to  say  this:  Jesus  Christ  had  not  anything  directly  to 
do  with  philosophy,  science  or  government;  neither,  I  believe,  had 
His  apostles.  Their  mission  was  of  a  spiritual  character.  If  the 
professing  Christians  of  to-day  were  living  in  the  spirit  and  advo- 
cating the  kingdom  of  Christ  more  than  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  as  did  the  early  Christians,  our  governments  would  be  far  in 
advance  of  what  they  are.  While  we  are  reflecting  upon  the  church 
and  the  ministers  of  other  denominations — and  perhaps  we  can 
truthfully  do  it — how  are  we  living  ourselves?  The  principles  of 
Christ  will  keep  others  as  well  as  ministers  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. While  we  look  to  ministers  and  expect  their  light  to  shine 
more  brightly  if  possible  than  that  of  others,  who  of  us  are  entirely 
clear?  Are  we  doing  our  duty  as  individual  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends? 

Again,  a  word  in  reference  to-  our  government.  Our  govern- 
ment is,  unfortunately,  not  founded  upon  the  principles  of  peace, 
upon  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  present  condition  of  peo- 
ple, it  would  probably  not  succeed,  if  it  were  so  founded.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  endeavor  to  tie  the  hands  of  those  that  may  be  in 
authority  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  but  to  do  our  part  in  having 
the  condition  of  our  hearts  right.  Then  we  shall  be  instrumental  in 
leading  others  to  Christ,  and  in  hastening  the  day  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth  as  the  waters  cov- 
er the  sea.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  governments 
founded  upon  force. 

Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas:  Why  is  it  that  the  church  has 
failed  to  grasp  these  principles  of  peace?  Why  is  it  that  good  men 
to-day  support  war?  I  do  not  think  it  is  from  bad  principles.  The 
ministers  who  have  preached  and  written  in  favor  of  war  in  South 
Africa  and  in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  not  done  so,  I  think, 
from  a  desire  of  glory,  or  for  punishing  enemies,  or  for  aggrandize- 
ment. They  have  done  it  because  they  thought  that  the  cause  of 
righteousness  and  truth  would  through  these  wars  be  advanced  in 
the  world;  that  the  victory  of  England  in  South  Africa  and  the  vic- 
tory of  America  in  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

One  reason  why  they  have  believed  thus  is,  I  think,  because  we 
have  not  done  our  part  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  message 
of  peace.  We  peace  people  have  been,  at  least  we  have  been  looked 
upon  as,  negative.  We  have  not  had  an  aggressive  spirit.  If  we 
want  to  overcome  these  erroneous  beliefs,  if  we  want  to  carry  others 
with  us,  we  must  show  that  evil  can  be  overcome  with  good.  We 
must  actually  overcome  evil.  We  must  carry  out  in  pacific  ways 
what  they  think  is  to  be  done  by  the  sword.  We  must  let  them  see 
that  we  are  actually  getting  things  done  in  Christ^s  way. 
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Another  thing:  I  think  we  ought  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  young  people.  The  peace  movement  has  a  hold  on  the  older 
men  and  women,  but  it  fails  to  attract  the  young  people.  Why  is 
it?  Just  the  want  of  this  aggressive  spirit.  The  young  generation's 
hearts  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom,  but 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  slow  way  of  non-resistance.  The  peace- 
at-any-price  policy,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  enlist  their  sympathies. 
We  must  go  forward  aggressively  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
show  them  that  we  are  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and  that  Christ 
means  to  conquer  the  world.  Christ  was  a  young  man  (I  say  it 
reverently);  He  understood  the  feelings,  the  emotions  and  the  ambi- 
tions of  youth;  He  spoke  to  the  young  people;  He  still  has  a  word 
for  them,  and  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  enlist  them  in  this  war- 
fare. 

The  church  has  failed;  I  have  seen  so  many  proofs  of  it.  I  have 
almost  wept  to  see  the  representatives  of  the  peace  societies  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  stand  up  one  after  another,  as  they  did  a  short 
time  ago  at  the  Peace  Congress  in  Glasgow,  and  say,  "  I  am  an  un- 
believer; I  am  a  freethinker;  I  have  no  use  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  Evidently  the  church  has  failed.  We  have  failed  to  make 
our  principles  a  power.  But  we  must  do  it.  We  must  give  energy 
and  time  to  presenting  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Gospel  of 
peace.  We  must  make  people  understand  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  If  we  can  do  that  we  shall  be  able  to  take  away 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  world  to  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  people  are  being  kept  away  from  Jesus  Christ  by 
this  one  stumbling  block:  that  the  church  endorses  war.  It  is  our 
business  to  change  that  and  to  let  people  understand  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  Gospel  of  peace. 

John  Chawnek:  There  are  two  thoughts  that  I  want  to  ex- 
press in  connection  with  two  different  sides  of  the  subject  that  has 
been  presented  this  morning.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Old  Testament  history,  we  know  there  are  some  points  in  it  that  are 
seemingly  not  consistent  with  Christian  principles.  I  am  glad  that 
the  address  we  have  had  to-day  has  dwelt  on  the  points  that  are 
consistent,  and  has  pointed  out  the  Christian  principle,  the  real 
Christ  thread  in  the  Old  Testament,  leading  up  to  Christianity  as 
presented  in  the  life  of  Christ. 

In  regard  to  the  failure  of  Christians,  I  remember  what  I  once 
saw  in  a  railroad  train  in  Indiana.  I  took  from  the  rack  a  Bible 
that  had  been  placed  there  by  some  Bible  Association,  and  on  the 
fly-leaf  some  one  had  written,  "  Christianity  has  produced  more 
wars  than  all  other  causes."  The  answer  that  occurred  to  me  was 
the  remark  of  the  Apostle:  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings? '' 
etc.,  and  I  wrote  the  reference  to  James  beside  the  statement  on  the 
fly-leaf.  We  know,  as  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  it  has  been 
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the  cause  of  much  war — ^has  undertaken  at  times  to  disseminate  the 
principles  of  peace  by  war.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  have  it 
different  in  the  future. 

Howard  M.  Jenkins:  I  only  want  to  take  one  moment  to  say 
that  I  enjoyed  very  much  all  the  papers  of  this  morning,  but  par- 
ticularly the  presentation  by  Professor  Eussell,  and  by  our  friend. 
Dr.  Barton.  They  appear  to  me  in  both  cases  to  have  gone  to  the 
marrow  of  the  subject,  and  to  have  presented  it  to  us  very  admir- 
ably. 

William  W.  Birdsall:  I  have  profited  this  morning  particu- 
larly by  the  presentation  of  the  "  Elements  of  Peace  Doctrine  in 
the  Old  Testament.^^  I  have  long  found  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
finest  expression  of  aspiration  after  peace.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
come  more  and  more  to  see  in  it  what  Dr.  Barton  has  pointed  out  to 
us,  namely,  the  developing  expression  of  the  mind  of  God  through 
the  errors  of  men,  rising  more  and  more  nearly  to  perfection  as 
time  went  on  and  men  grew  more  and  more  able  to  see  and  realize 
the  light. 

James  B.  TJnthank:  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  all  that  has 
been  said.  It  has  been  very  instructive  and  edifying.  I  wish  to 
make  a  suggestion:  I  hope  that  nothing  which  seems  to  reflect 
upon  our  fellow  Christians  of  other  denominations  will  go  out  as 
the  voice  of  this  Convention  that  is  not  thoroughly  authorized  in 
fact.  We  ought  not  to  make  statements  that  may  be  offensive  to 
other  Christian  people,  if  they  are  not  strictly  true. 

The  Chairman:  It  will  certainly  be  understood  by  all  that 
the  contents  of  these  papers  are  the  expressions  of  individual 
opinion.  We  have  already  entrusted  to  a  Business  Committee  the 
duty  of  gathering  up  the  threads  of  discussion  and  of  determining 
the  proper  form  which  the  Declaration  of  the  Conference  shall 
take.    This  suggestion  they  will  of  course  take  into  account. 

After  making  announcement  of  meetings  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and  the  readiness  of  the  En- 
tertainment Committee  to  provide  all  visiting  members  of  the  Con- 
ference with  homes,  the  Chairman  continued: 

I  wanted  to  say  before  leaving  this  place  that  I  personally  have 
been  more  than  gratified,  and  that  my  heart  is  profoundly  thank- 
ful for  the  response  which  Friends  have  given  to  the  invitation  to 
meet  in  Conference  on  this  subject.  We  have  in  this  room  at  this 
time  representatives  of  those  who  claim,  and  rightly  claim,  the 
name  of  Friends,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  Carolina  to 
Oregon;  at  least  one  Friend  has  crossed  the  continent  from  the 
borders  of  the  Pacific  to  this  City  of  Brotherly  Love  on  the  Dela- 
are,  for  the  single  purpose  of  being  with  us  here  and  sharing  the 
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benefit  of  a  Conference  like  this.  Surely  we  who  dwell  near  by 
ought  to  appreciate  such  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  even  a  single  in- 
dividual; and  we  ought  to  draw  inspiration  from  it  for  the  work 
that  we  have  in  hand.  I  personally  have  felt  that  inspiration  as  I 
have  looked  over  this  audience  to-day;  and  I  could  only  wish  that 
every  one  of  you  could,  in  turn,  take  a  seat  upon  this  platform  and 
look  into  the  face  of  such  an  audience.  It  is  a  rare  company  of 
rare  men  and  rare  women.  It  is  a  gifted  company,  able  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  to  discuss  the  most  important  and  profound  topics 
that  are  to  come  before  us  from  hour  to  hour.  I  shall  vacate  this 
chair  on  declaring  the  meeting  adjourned;  and  when  we  come  to- 
gether at  half-past  three  o^clock  this  afternoon  the  place  will  be 
taken  by  my  friend,  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
meeting  now  is  adjourned  until  that  hour. 


Sccon&  Sc00ion^ 

Fifth-day  Afteknoon,  Twelfth  Month  12th. 


The  Conference  reassembled  in  Witherspoon  Hall  at  3.30  p.m., 
with  Howard  M.  Jenkins,  editor  of  the  Friends'  Intelligencer,  pre- 
siding. A  few  moments  were  gjven  to  silent  devotion  before  en- 
tering upon  the  exercises  of  the  session. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  had  sent  iis  several  communications 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Conference.  Some  of 
these,  or  at  least  their  substance,  will  be  presented  at  this  time  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Business  Committee. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  The  W.  C.  T.  TJ.,  of  Hoopeston, 
111.,  sends  the  following  message:  " '  The  Lord  will  give  strength 
unto  His  people;  the  Lord  will  bless  His  people  with  peace.^  We 
most  earnestly  pray  that  this  meeting  may  be  productive  of  much 
good,  believing  that  it  will  mould  public  sentiment  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  that  you,  with  us,  may  hasten  the  advance  of  Chris- 
tian love,  and  henceforth  every  effort  may  be  made  to  settle  all  dif- 
ficulties by  means  of  that  love  which  the  Christ  principle  sets  forth. 
Mary  G.  Smith,  President;  Etta  K.  Smith,  Secretary.^^  Similar 
communications,  conveying  sympathy  and  desiring  the  success  of 
the  Conference,  have  been  received  (one  or  two  of  these  came  at  a 
later  session)  from.  "  Trenton  Friends'  Association,"  Trenton,  N.  J., 
signed  by  Louisa  H.  Dunn,  Secretary;  from  the  "  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  First-Day  Schools  within  the  Limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,^'  signed  by  John  L.  Carver  and 
Mary  H.  F.  Merillat,  Clerks;  from  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  signed  by  Franklin  S.  Zelley,  Clerk;  from 
Lobo  Monthly  Meeting,  Coldstream,  Canada,  signed  by  Samuel  P. 
Zavitz  and  others;  from  the  "  General  Conference  of  Friends'  Asso- 
ciations,''  held  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  signed  by  William  C.  Coles, 
Chairman;  from  White  Water  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Fall 
Creek,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana,  signed  by  T.  Morris  Hardy,  Clerk. 

James  Wood:  If  the  Chair  please,  I  have  a  proposition  that  I 
wish  to  present,  and  I  ask  for  its  reference  to  the  Business  Commit- 
tee without  reading  it. 

The  Chairman:  James  Wood  submits  a  proposition  which  he 
asks  to  have  referred  to  the  Business  Committee.  That  course  will 
be  taken. 
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The  Chairman  then    spoke  as   follows   on   the   subject,  ^*  The 
American  Ideal "  : 


THE  AMERICAN  IDEAL. 

BY  HOWARD  M.  JENKINS. 

In  conversation,  a  good  many  years  ago,  with  the  late  James  H. 
Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania,  sometime  representative  in  Congress, 
and  later,  by  appointment  of  President  Lincoln,  minister  to  Swe- 
den, he  described,  not  without  emotion,  an  incident  which  had  oc- 
curred to  him  while  in  the  service  abroad.  He  was  making  an  ex- 
cursion far  up  the  coast  of  Norway,  when  in  one  of  the  deep  and 
grand  bays  there — the  fiords — ^he  met  a  plain  peasant  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  near  the  close  of  our  Civil  War — ^perhaps  after  that 
event — and  the  Norwegian,  finding  that  the  visitor  was  an  Ameri- 
can, questioned  him  with  pathetic  eagerness.  "  Tell  me,  sir,^^  he 
said,  "  tell  me,  does  that  great  republic  yet  live?  " 

Shall  we,  to-day,  ask  that  question?  Does  the  great  republic  yet 
live? 

It  was,  prior  to  the  year  1898,  perhaps  we  may  say  prior  to  the 
year  1899,  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America  which, 
amongst  all  nations,  most  and  best  moved  the  hearts  of  men.  It 
stood  to  them  as  the  symbol  of  hope.  Whether  it  was  a  plain  peas- 
ant of  Scandinavia,  far  up  toward  the  Arctic  snows,  or  whether  it 
was  a  brown  islander  of  the  far  Pacific,  under  tropic  heats,  their 
admiration  went  out  to  the  nation  which  seemed  to  stand,  and  in 
large  measure  did  stand,  for  the  elevation  of  mankind.  Doubt- 
less, across  the  seas*  breadth  the  scars  and  seams  upon  our  national 
edifice  were  hardly  seen;  it  was  the  broad  features,  the  lofty  and 
striking  outline,  which  compelled  respect.  Our  more  sordid,  our 
less  generous,  qualities  were  obscured  by  the  great  principles  which 
wiB  declared — those  of  human  rights  and  of  humane  endeavor. 

Let  us  reflect  that  our  republic,  in  the  year  1898,  was  almost 
a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  Never  in  all  that  time,  but  once — 
when  Mexico  was  attacked  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  by  its 
order — ^had  we  waged  an  aggressive  war  upon  another  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  those  peoples  who  had  struggled  for  better  conditions, 
the  world  over,  looked  always  to  us.  It  was  the  United  States  who 
promptly  recognized  the  republics  of  South  America  when  they 
rose  against  Spain;  who  gave  moral  support  to  Greece  when  she 
defied  the  Turk;  who  did  not  conceal  her  sympathy  for  the  Hun- 
garians when  they  were  in  revolt  against  Austria;  who  gave  the  or- 
der which  freed  Mexico  finally  of  European  control.  Not,  the 
world  over,  did  any  people,  anywhere,  contending  for  the  common, 
the  inherent;,  the  natural  rights  of  men,  fail  to  look  to  the  United 
States  for  at  least  a  sympathetic  and  encouraging  word. 

There  was   every  reason   for  this.     The  United   States  was 
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founded  upon  principles  which  aroused  the  world^s  hope.  In  its 
declaration  of  the  reasons  for  claiming  an  independent  life,  it  ap- 
pealed not  to  any  narrow  and  technical  reasoning,  not  to  selfish  and 
mean  motives,  not  to  considerations  of  mere  statecraft,  not  to  mili- 
tary ardor  or  personal  ambition,  but  first  and  above  all  to  doctrines 
of  civil  liberty  which  applied  to  every  nation  and  people,  and  which 
roused  them  all  to  look  for  a  better  day. 

Justice,  then,  freedom,  goodwill,  the  humane  and  generous 
conservation  of  life,  the  elevation  of  the  individual  man,  was  the 
charter  principle  of  the  United  States,  and  signified  its  Ideal.  It 
was  an  inspired  choice.  No  power  in  human  government  can  be  so 
great.  No  infiuence  can  be  so  enduring.  It  is  this  ideal  which  the 
world  needs.  It  is  this  that  the  world  longs  for.  We  do  not  doubt, 
surely,  as  we  survey  the  wide  field  of  human  experiences,  that  all 
too  much  there  is  injustice,  and  oppression,  and  hardship,  that  men 
sink,  and  women  faint,  and  children  die,  because  of  their  burdens. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  whether  the  system  of 
government  is  ancient  and  decayed,  or  modem  and  corrupted, 
whether  the  s\m  shines  hot  there  or  the  winds  blow  cold,  whether 
the  mountains  rise  high  or  the  plains  are  wide,  in  many  lands  peo- 
ple long  for  emancipation,  and  have — or  did  have — ^to  incite  and 
support  their  hopes  the  example  of  this  great  republic. 

What  is  it,  let  us  ask  more  particularly,  that  gives  vitality  to 
this  Ideal?  What  is  its  animating  principle?  Not  the  methods  of 
Force.  They  have  been  exploited,  amid  blood  and  tears,  for  ages. 
It  is  not  the  "  prestige  ^^  of  armies  or  navies.  Caesar  and  Napoleon, 
all  the  generals  and  the  admirals,  greater  and  less,  have  drained 
dry  that  turbid  stream.  It  is  not  the  tinsel  of  "  glory,"  the  glit- 
ter of  rank,  the  pride  and  luxury  of  privileged  classes.  None  of 
these.  The  Old  World,  which  has  looked  so  longingly  to  the  New, 
groans  under  them  all.  To  support  armies,  to  build  navies,  to  carry 
on  "campaigns,"  to  work  destruction,  to  maintain  luxury  and 
pride,  it  has  taxes  that  exhaust  the  strength  of  labor,  and  exactions 
that  grind  poverty  into  degradation.  Lands  like  Germany,  in 
which  we  are  told  free  institutions  had  their  birth,  suffer  as  well  as 
Spain  and  Italy;  Teuton  as  well  as  Latin  is  in  bondage;  Eussia,  Tur- 
key, India,  are  all  staggering  to-day  under  systems  which  the  Amer- 
ican Ideal  rejects. 

Our  system  was  the  opposite  of  theirs.  It  was  the  antithesis  of 
Force,  of  Oppression,  of  Inequality,  of  Caste.  And  it  was  still 
more.  It  had  the  note  of  generosity,  of  kindliness,  of  comradeship. 
This  made  our  ideal  distinctive,  and  awakened  the  world^s  response. 
It  was  because  we  declared  Goodwill  that  goodwill  returned  to  us. 
That  was  the  sign  and  the  secret  of  our  power.  No  guns  we  ever 
made,  no  armor  we  ever  forged,  no  apparatus  of  destruction  we  ever 
contrived,  brought  us  nearer  to  the  heart  of  other  nations.  But 
every  sign  we  made  of  regard  for  their  rights,  every  help  we  gave 
them  to  continue  their  struggle  upward  and  forward,  made  them 
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our  friends,  firmly  and  faithfully — ^tied  them  to  us  with  better  than 
*^  hooks  of  steel." 

Such  was  and  is  the  true  American  Ideal.  Not  one  great  name 
in  American  history  is  associated  with  anything  that  contravenes 
it.  Whether  we  go  back  to  the  first  president  of  the  republic,  or 
farther,  to  those  who  planted  the  colonies,  we  shall  find  the  one  im- 
pulse of  those  who  enjoy  a  righteous  fame  in  our  annals  was  to 
raise  men,  not  to  depress  them;  to  help  them  on,  not  to  grind  them 
down;  to  enlighten  their  minds  and  elevate  their  characters,  not  to 
treat  them  as  "  dumb,  driven  cattle."  The  spirit  of  the  land,  the 
great  intent  of  its  people,  that  out  of  which  hopes  sprang  and  fresh 
efforts  rose,  that  which  faced  hardships,  which  bore  trials,  which 
contended  with  diflSculties,  was  a  generous,  a  hopeful,  a  magnani- 
mous one. 

It  is  not  new  to  say  this.  0,  no!  The  true  grandeur  of  nations 
was  long  since  nobly  defined  and  splendidly  proclaimed.  But  old 
truth  must  be  ever  freshly  learned  and  continually  repeated.  We 
must  drink  again  at  the  pure  fountains  of  our  national  life.  Our 
duty — ^^  plain  duty,"  indeed — ^is  to  preserve  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
nations  the  Ideal  which  is  so  honorable,  and  has  been  so  honored. 
We  must  keep  our  beacon  burning.  Its  rays  of  hope  are  needed. 
We  must  keep  our  true  place  in  the  world.  Our  work  is  not  to 
threaten,  not  to  oppress,  not  to  plunder,  not  to  slay;  it  is  to  do  in 
the  community  of  nations  such  work  as  a  good  and  upright  man 
does  in  the  community  about  him.  This  will  make  us  truly  a 
"  world  power."  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  joyfully  to  any 
challenge,  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  world,  "  Yes,  brother,  the 
great  republic  still  lives  ! " 

The  Chairman:  The  first  paper  this  afternoon  will  be  read  by 
our  friend,  William  G.  Hubbard,  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 


EARLY  FRIENDS'  VIEW  OF  PEACE  SUSTAINED  BY 
SCRIPTURE,  BY  REASON  AND  BY  HIGHER 

CIVILIZATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  G.  HUBBARD,  LANSING,  MICH. 

When  George  Fox  was  offered  the  captaincy  of  a  military  com- 
pany he  said,  "  I  have  come  into  that  experience  which  destroys 
the  root  and  cause  of  war.^^ 

This  expression,  which  has  become  classic  among  Friends,  con- 
tains the  very  substance  of  their  views  on  the  peace  question.  More 
fully  stated  it  is  this:  The  Christian  experience  is  one  wherein  the 
"love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  given  us."  The  heart  and  life  become  controlled  by  the  love 
which  Christ  manifested.  Love  takes  out  all  malice,  covetousness 
and  revenge;  hence  destroys  the  very  "  root  of  war."     If  the  Apos- 
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tie  James  was  right  in  concluding  that  ^'  wars  and  fightings  come 
from  the  lusts  that  war  in  your  members/'  then  if  you  introduce 
that  which  destroys  those  lusts  you  destroy  ^Hhe  root  and  cause 
of  war/' 

This  is  a  simple  proposition,  but  it  contains  the , most  irre- 
sistible logic.  '  Man  with  sin  in  him  is  a  warring  creature.  He  is 
ferocious,  unkind,  unjust,  inhuman,  cruel.  Jacob  Eiis  takes  the 
ground  that  every  child  bom  since  the  fall  of  man  is  by  nature  a 
savage,  and  needs  to  be  civilized  by  some  refining  process.  Whether 
Jacob  Eiis  is  right  or  not,  we  all  know  there  is  much  of  savagery  in 
man's  unregenerate  nature.  But  the  reconstruction  that  he  gets 
in  his  inner  nature  when  he  is  regenerated  by  Christ  takes  out  or 
supplants  that  savage  nature. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  asked  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Friends'  Society,  if  he  would  "promise  not  to  take  up  a  carnal 
sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government  as  it  then  was," 
George  Fox  replied:  "  I  deny  the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  carnal 
sword  or  any  other  outward  weapon  against  him  or  any  man.  And 
that  I  was  sent  of  God  to  stand  a  witness  against  all  violence  and 
against  the  works  of  darkness;  and  to  turn  people  from  darkness 
to  the  light  and  to  bring  them  from  the  occasion  of  war  and  fight- 
ing to  the  peaceful  gospel,  and  from  being  evil-doers,  which  the 
magistrates'  sword  should  be  a  terror  to." 

This  was  written  by  George  Fox  to  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  for 
more  than  250  years  every  true  follower  of  George  Fox  has  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  no  Christian  could  take  up  the  sword 
"  against  the  King  or  any  man." 

"  Or  any  man,"  with  George  Fox,  covered  the  whole  human 
race,  in  all  nations,  heathen  or  civilized.  All  to  him  were  children 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.     Hence,  all  must  be  loved  and  cared  for. 

The  "  experience "  into  which  George  Fox  had  come  "  de- 
stroyed "  not  merely  "  the  root  and  cause  "  of  some  wars,  but  of 
"  war,"  of  all  carnal  war. 

Early  Friends  believed  and  practiced  this  doctrine.  They 
would  not  go  to  war  against  the  government  or  for  the  government. 
They  took  this  position,  not  from  what  George  Fox  had  said  or 
done,  but  from  what  Christ  had  taught  on  the  subject,  and  from 
what  he  had  wrought  in  them. 

In  the  year  1675  Eobert  Barclay  in  his  "Apology  "  (page  514) 
declares  "  revenge  and  war  an  evil  as  opposite  and  contrary  to  the 
Spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ  as  light  to  darkness."  He  thinks  all 
the  evils  of  war  come  from  opposition  to  Christ.  He  says: 
"  Through  contempt  of  Christ's  law  the  whole  world  is  filled  with 
violence,  oppression,  murders,  ravishing  of  women  and  virgins, 
spoihngs,  depredations,  burnings,  devastations,  and  all  manner  of 
lascivious  cruelty.  So  that  it  is  strange  that  men,  made  after  the 
image  of  God,  should  have  so  much  degenerated  that  they  rather 
bear  the  image  and  nature  of  roaring  lions,  tearing  tigers,  devour- 
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ing  wolves,  and  raging  boars  than  of  rational  creatures  endued  with 


reason/^ 


This  is  a  graphic  picture  of  what  war  produces  in  men  when 
they  reject  the  "  law  of  Christ.'* 

WiUiani  Penn's  treaty  and  dealings  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Christian  principles  of  brotherhood,  justice  and  love  constitute  one 
of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history  of  America.  In  that  treaty 
William  Penn  asked  that  Christians  and  Indians  should  be  bound 
with  "  a  firm  chain  of  friendship  made  between  them,  and  that  this 
chain  of  friendship  should  always  be  made  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  without  rust  or  spot,  between  our 
<;hildren  and  children's  children  while  the  creeks  and  rivers  run, 
and  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endure."  Is  there  anything  more 
beautiful  and  Christlike  in  man's  relationship  with  man  than  that? 
Is  it  not  astonishing  that  statesmen  and  rulers  have  not  long  since 
seen  the  wisdom  of  Penn's  policy,  and  formed  treaties  of  good  fel- 
lowship and  love  and  arbitration  all  over  the  world?  Will  it  not 
be  well  for  this  Conference  to  appoint  a  delegation  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  ask  him  to  take  the  initiative  in 
forming  treaties  with  all  nations  to  bind  them  to  "  good  fellow- 
ship "  and  arbitration? 

SUSTAINED  BY  SCRIPTURE.  '  * 

The  attitude  taken  by  George  Fox  and  the  early  Friends  is  in 
beautiful  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  great  Galilean 
laid  down  general  principles.  He  did  not  give  specific  laws.  He 
legislated  to  control  conditions  of  life  rather  than  the  acts  of  men. 
Men  try  to  control  the  stream  of  life,  but  Jesus  struck  at  the  foun- 
tain. Men  make  laws  to  control  men's  conduct;  Jesus  sought  to 
control  their  purposes.  Men  decide  a  certain  action  to  be  wrong, 
then  make  a  law  forbidding  it.  And  men  of  evil  purpose  find  new 
ways  of  doing  wrong;  hence  there  is  no  end  of  legislation.  But 
Jesus  legislated  for  the  unborn  thought.  The  law-books  of  men 
are  too  multitudinous  to  be  coimted;  they  would  fill  many  large 
buildings.  The  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  are  few  and  can  be  read  in  an 
hour.  In  what  is  generally  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus 
announces  his  platform  of  principles.  The  great  central  thought 
is  the  law  of  love.  The  most  striking  expression  of  this  law  is 
found  in  the  last  ten  verses  of  the  5th  chapter  of  Matthew.  Here 
he  declares  what  Erasmus  called  the  new  philosophy.  This  "  new 
philosophy,"  this  ^'  diviner  law,"  is  that  love  should  govern  the  lives 
of  men.  The  old  regime  of  revenge,  of  ^'  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,"  was  ended.  His  followers  were  to  "  resist  not 
evil,"  they  were  to  "  love  their  enemies,"  to  pray  for  them,  show 
kindness  to  them,  clothe  them,  feed  them,  bind  up  their  wounds, 
suffer  wrong  at  their  hands  rather  than  do  them  harm. 

"Love  your  enemies,"  said  the  great  Galilean.  Why  should 
we  do  this?    He  explains  in  his  next  utterance.     "  That  ye  may  be.- 
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the  children  of  your  father  in  heaven."  Ah,  indeed!  must  one 
love  his  enemies  in  order  to  be  a  child  of  God?  That  is  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God.  He  emphasizes  it.  *^  If  ye  love  them  which 
love  you,  what  reward  have  you  ?  "  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  you  your  trespasses.'* 
Nothing  could  be  more  definite.  It  leaves  us  without  choice;  it  is 
this  or  nothing. 

The  standard  is  high,  but  Christ  himself  makes  ability  to  *^  love 
your  enemies  "  the  very  basis  of  Sonship.  Do  this  ^^  that  ye  may 
be  children  of  your  father  in  heaven.'' 

But  cannot  a  man  love  his  enemies  and  kill  them  with  Mauser 
rifles  and  Krupp  guns  sometimes?  If  you  think  you  can  govern 
your  neighbor's  household  better  than  he  is  governing  it,  is  it  not 
your  duty  to  institute  your  superior  rule  of  family  government  over 
his  household  at  whatever  cost?  The  father  of  the  neighboring 
household  will  no  doubt  object  to  your  interference.  He  may  re- 
sist you  with  force.  He  will  doubtless  call  to  his  aid  his  hired 
hands  and  older  sons.  And  you  may  have  to  kill  him  and  some 
other  members  of  his  family.  But  would  you  not  better  kill  ofiE 
half  his  tribe  than  not  to  have  his  children  brought  up  under  your 
superior  gospel  rule?  A  military  general  said  to  a  conference  of 
preachers  in  California:  "  We  will  make  way  for  the  Gospel  in  the 
Philippines  if  we  have  to  kill  half  of  the  inhabitants  to  do  it."  The 
papers  said  many  of  the  preachers  cheered  the  expression.  Now 
if  that  is  consistent  with  loving  your  enemies,  then  heaven  is  in 
harmony  with  hell,  murder  is  a  virtue,  hatred  is  love,  darkness  is 
light. 

But  we  insist  that  love  is  beneficence,  it  is  kindness,  it  is  help- 
fulness. We  insist  that  Paul  was  right  when  he  said,  *^  Love  work- 
eth  no  ill  to  one's  neighbor."  We  insist  that  you  Englishmen  can- 
not love  your  neighbors,  the  Boers,  and  go  on  slaughtering  them 
about  the  kind  of  government  they  should  have  in  their  household, 
the  Transvaal.  They  ofiEered  to  arbitrate,  and  after  that,  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  every  man  killed  was  a  man  murdered. 

"  Love  worketh  no  ill,"  and  it  is  not  love  that  says,  "  We  will 
conquer  the  Boers  if  we  have  to  kill  all  the  population  to  do  it." 

We  make,  the  above  remark,  not  through  desire  to  oppose  the 
British,  but  to  give  concreteness  to  our  argument.  The  law  of  love 
is  in  opposition  to  all  war.  It  was  not  love  that  drove  the  Indians 
from  their  lands  and  slaughtered  them  to  get  possession.  Love 
said,  ^^  Nay;  but  we  will  buy  their  lands  of  them  ";  we  will  treat 
them  as  friends,  as  brethren;  we  will  deal  justly  with  them.  The 
King  said,  ^^  But  you  have  already  bought  their  lands  of  me.  Friend 
William."  But  love  insisted  that  usurpation  of  ownership  gave  no 
right  to  their  lands.  Which  was  the  Christian  way?  Let  the 
peace  propaganda  keep  that  question  before  all  men:  ^^  Which  is 
the  Christian  way  ?  " 

If  the  Englishman  cannot  love  the  Boer  by  killing  him,  neither 
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can  the  American  love  the  Filipino  by  chasing  him  through  swamps 
and  burning  his  villages  and  destroying  life  till  whole  districts  are 
depopulated.  The  Filipino  made  a  constitution  and  planned  his 
own  government.  But  King  Greed  said:  "We  bought  of  Spain 
the  right  to  rule  the  Filipinos.'^  But  Spain,  the  usurper,  had  no 
more  right  to  transfer  rule  to  America  than  King  George  had  a  light 
to  transfer  the  land  of  the  Indians.  We  shoiJid  have  treated  the 
Filipinos  as  we  did  Cuba,  and  assisted  them  in  forming  a  govern- 
ment and  invited  them  to  become  a  part  of  our  government,  if  they 
wished.  But  war  tramples  down  rights,  and  constitutions,  and  sets 
at  naught  all  commandments  of  God. 

WAR  IS  IRRATIONAL. 

There  is  no  sense  of  right  in  men^s  fists.  If  two  men  dispute, 
and  each  contends  he  is  right,  how  are  they  to  prove  which  is  right? 
Certainly  not  by  pounding  each  other^s  faces.  No  matter  which 
comes  off  best  in  such  a  conflict,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  is  right. 
If  two  men  cannot  prove  which  is  right  by  a  physical  contest,  two 
thousand  cannot  do  so  nor  two  millions.  There  is  no  sense  of 
right  in  muscle,  nor  in  powder  and  lead,  nor  in  cannon,  nor  in  ships 
of  war.  But  the  human  mind  can  weigh  problems  of  equity,  and 
reason  alone  can  find  the  right.  Hence  Dr.  Franklin  was  correct 
when  he  said:  "  War  is  the  maddest  human  folly .^'  No  acts  of  men 
so  completely  override  reason  as  war.    War  is  insanity. 

HIGHER  IDEAS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Everything  that  civilizes  man  refines  his  nature,  makes  him 
more  sensitive  and  kind  in  his  feelings,  more  considerate  towards 
his  fellow-beings,  more  careful  not  to  hurt  or  oppress  or  to  wrong 
them?  The  more  highly  one  is  civilized  the  more  he  revolts  at 
cruelty,  oppression,  wrong  and  bloodshed.  Hence  as  civilization 
advances  by  a  thousand  processes  of  culture,  education,  refinement, 
the  opposition  to  war  grows  stronger,  and  the  greater  is  the  demand 
that  nations  shall  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration. 

The  greatest  teacher  the  world  has  yet  received  set  up  a  stand- 
ard of  life,  which,  when  followed,  will  lift  men  above  all  war,  blood- 
shed, cruelty  and  oppression.  That  standard  is  in  the  words, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Love  means  benendence,  kindness.  When  you  love  you  want 
to  help,  to  happify,  to  show  goodwill.  Love  him  as  yourself,  and 
you  will  no  more  think  of  taking  his  life  than  of  taking  your  own 
life. 

Thy  neighbor  may  be  African  living  in  heathen  cruelties.  Love 
him  into  a  better  life.  Show  him  a  better  way.  Don^t  shoot  him 
about  boundary  lines,  nor  to  get  his  lands,  nor  his  diamond  mines, 
nor  for  any  other  purpose.  Treat  him  justly,  educate  him,  civilize 
him,  not  with  New  England  rum  nor  Milwaukee  beer,  nor  with 
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Mauser  bullets,  nor  with  Krupp  guns;  but  civilize  him  with  Bibles, 
missionaries,  school  teachers,  printing  presses.  Teach  him  to  ^^  do 
justly  and  love  mercy,"  not  by  robbery  and  murder,  but  by  doing 
justly  before  him.  Teach  him  righteousness  by  being  righteous, 
not  by  despoiling  him  of  his  land  and  murdering  him.  In  other 
words,  don^t  try  to  teach  him  the  ways  of  peace  with  implements 
of  war. 

It  may  be  true,  and  doubtless  is,  that  some  are  growing  worse 
in  spite  of  good  oppori^unities  and  good  environments,  but  much 
more  is  it  true  that  the  church,  the  school  house,  the  printing  press, 
the  couri;  of  justice,  the  reign  of  law,  are  lifting  the  race  up  into  a 
refinement  where  it  revolts  at  the  idea  of  slaughtering  men  by  ma- 
chinery and  blowing  them  to  pieces  with  giant  powder. 

War  is  concentrated  cruelty.  Look  at  those  two  vessels  yonder 
at  sea.  They  have  begun  a  tremendous  cannonading  of  each  other. 
The  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  screeching  of  the  shells  and  the  deafen- 
ing explosions  of  bombs  make  one  feel  as  though  all  the  magazines 
of  pandemonium  were  going  off.  A  gunner  gives  the  range  to  his 
gun  and  his  own  head  is  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball,  but  his  aim 
sends  a  shell  crashing  into  the  machinery  of  the  other  vessel.  It 
explodes  and  sets  the  great  battleship  on  fire;  but  men  fight  and 
fight  until  the  deck  is  strewn  with  mangled  bodies,  and  the  flame 
has  heated  the  iron  deck  so  hot  that  it  is  roasting  the  flesh  of  the 
wounded.  Some  are  jumping  into  the  sea  to  drown  rather  than  be 
roasted  to  death.  Look!  Yonder  a  great  cannon  ball  goes  plow- 
ing its  way  through  the  bodies  along  that  deck  and  scatters  the 
flesh  and  bones  of  soldiers  into  the  air  and  into  the  seal  The  great 
vessel  that  cost  millions  is  sunk  by  an  enemy  in  an  hour;  and  hun- 
dreds of  men,  with  dear  ones  at  home,  are  dying  in  the  flames  or 
drowning  in  the  sea. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Had  the  men  on  the  victorious  vessel 
been  injured  by  the  men  on  the  other  vessel?  N'ot  the  least.  The 
victors  and  vanquished  had  never  looked  into  each  other^s  faces. 
They  did  not  even  speak  the  same  language.  Why,  then,  this  aw- 
ful slaughter  of  strangers?  It  is  war.  And  war  sets  at  naught  all 
laws  of  humanity  and  all  requirements  of  mercy.  In  the  language 
of  Sherman,  "War  is  crueltv  and  you  cannot  refine  it.  War  is 
hell." 

Now  there  is  but  one  conclusion  possible  from  the  above  con- 
siderations. The  position  of  the  early  Friends  in  rejecting  war  is 
abundantly  sustained  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  These 
Scriptures  being  given  forth  by  divine  wisdom,  it  follows  that  what- 
ever position  is  consistent  with  them  must  comport  with  highest 
reason  and  wisdom.  Any  other  attitude  would  make  the  author  of 
them  an  imwise  and  irrational  being. 

It  follows  that  as  these  divine  teachings  are  better  understood 
in  the  light  of  higher  civilization,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  can  be 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  nations.     The  fact  that  the  United  States, 
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the  nation  most  nearly  up  to  the  Gospel  plane,  has  had  52  disagree- 
ments with  other  nations,  such  as  usually  lead  to  war,  and  has  set- 
tled 48  of  them  by  arbitration,  shows  that  George  Fox,  Robert 
Barclay  and  William  Penn  took  a  position  250  years  ago  that  is 
just  now  dawning  upon  the  most  advanced  thinkers  as  &ue — ^true 
to  God,  true  to  statesmanship,  and  true  to  higher  ciyllization. 

The  Chaibman:  We  will  next  have  a  paper  by  Mariana  W. 
Chapman,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  "  The  Inherent  Immorality 
of  War." 


THE  INHERENT  IMMORALITY  OF  WAR. 

BY  MABIANA  W.  CHAPMAN,  BBOOKLYN. 

Immorality  is  a  mild  term  when  one  can  hardly  think  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  decalogue  that  is  not  violated  in  war.  Crime  changes 
its  aspect  when  it  is  held  up  in  the  dazzling  light  of  that  kind  of 
conflict.  Our  moral  sense  is  instantly  destroyed;  manslaughter  be- 
comes virtue,  and  yet  makes,  none  the  less,  fatherless  children, 
widows,  and  parents  with  broken  hearts.  The  cruelty  that  runs  a 
man  through  with  the  point  of  a  bayonet  becomes  honor  and* 
bravery  and  courage,  but  the  man  bleeds  and  suffers  and  dies.  We 
have  the  charge  of  the  six  hundred,  and  it  is  so  much  greater  and 
finer  and  more  thrilling  because  they  do  not  arrive— the  six  hun- 
dred. 

What  is  the  glamor  that  is  cast  over  our  eyes  that  so  perverts 
their  vision?  It  is  the  lurid  light  of  war,  the  perversion  of  moral- 
ity. Think  how  nations  look  at  their  great  Gatling  guns,  and  con- 
sider them  valuable  in  the  ratio  of  the  nlimber  of  men  they  will 
sweep  off  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  per- 
spective of  peace,  they  would  consider  it  incumbent  to  treat  with 
all  respect  and  consideration.  And  then  revenge!  It  cannot  be 
more  strikingly  set  forth  in  character  than  in  Rudyard  Kipling^s 
ghastly  poem  of  "The  Grave  of  the  Hundred  Head.^^  It  was 
after — 

"...    the  men  of  the  First  Shikaris 
Picked  up  their  Subaltern  dead 
With  a  big  blue  mark  in  his  forehead 
And  the  back  blown  out  of  his  head." 

And  in  their  vengeance  upon  the  enemy 

"  Five  score  heads  were  taken. 
Five  score  heads  and  twain. 


And  the  drip,  drip,  drip  from  the  baskets 
Reddened  the  grass  by  the  way." 
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All  of  these  heads  were  piled  up  on  the  grave  of  their  young  lieu- 
tenant, and  he  concludes: 

"  Thus  was  the  lesson  plain 
Of  the  wrath  of  the  First  Shikaris, 
The  price  of  a  white  man  slain." 

He  was  slain  by  a  treacherous  foe;  but  even  treachery  has  its  advo- 
cates when  it  is  practiced  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  the  attribute  of 
a  skillful  general  to  surprise  the  opposing  army. 

We  chronicle  with  exultation  the  simulation  and  cunning  that 
leads  the  enemy  astray  and  makes  him  an  easier  victim.  It  be- 
longs to  this  perverted  standard.  And  then,  the  impoverishment 
of  the  nation  to  compass  this  killing  of  men!  All  these  great 
armies  must  be  maintained  by  the  labor  behind  them,  labor  that 
could  be  turned  to  so  much  better  purpose.  And  what  the  army 
does  not  get  for  its  necessities  lawfully,  it  must  take  unlawfully  as 
it  goes  through  the  country — ^which  puts  robbery  at  a  premium. 
Let  us  give  everything  its  plain  name!  Horses,  cattle,  hogs,  chick- 
ens, com,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  carefully  garnered  by  hard-working 
farmers,  the  fruits  and  harvests  of  the  year,  are  seized  by  ordinarily 
honest  men.  All  these  things  go  on  from  camps,  and  there  is  no 
sense  of  moral  obliquity;  and  gambling — shall  we  speak  of  the  in- 
creased temptation  to  squander  the  little  that  belongs  to  the  sol- 
dier's life?  and  drunkenness — a  temptation  so  prominent  that 
reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  with  arguments  for  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  its  peril!  All  tend  to  poverty,  then  and  there- 
after— ^the  poverty  that  is  the  handmaiden  of  woe  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation— individual  poverty  and  the  poverty  of  the 
nation. 

Some  years  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  London  an-- 
nounced  that  40,000,000  pounds  sterling  must  be  raised  for  war 
expenses,  and  that  was  before  the  war  in  South  Africa.  That 
money  must  come  out  of  the  people  at  home. 

There  is  another  immorality,  one  of  the  gravest  of  evils,  that 
goes  with  camp  life.  Wherever  there  are  camps  come  fallen  women, 
and  the  sequence  is  fallen  men.  Not  long  ago  a  letter  was  pub- 
lished from  an  army  officer  in  India,  asking  for  a  fresh  importation 
of  young  girls  for  these  dens  of  infamy.  Where  were  they  to  come 
from?  Out  of  the  homes  of  the  poor!  Add  to  this  wickedness, 
then,  the  sacrifice  of  young  girls.  And  these  men  in  high  office 
have  called  it  a  necessary  evil.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing.     The  words  do  not  belong  together. 

There  is  an  immorality  in  forcing  men  into  abnormal,  unsani- 
tary conditions,  conditions  that  fill  the  hospitals  with  disease  and 
pestilence  and  mow  down  more  men  than  powder  and  shot.  Mili- 
tary necessity,  so  called,  not  only  imposes  these  conditions,  but  has 
with  it  a  red  tape  that  often  prevents  an  alleviation  of  much  suf- 
fering that  otherwise  could  be  accomplished.     We  are  too  familiar 
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with  recent  details  of  hospital  service  during  the  Spanish  war  not 
to  understand  this  feature. 

War  is  a  violation  of  the  entire  code  of  morals  as  it  has  stood 
for  the  last  two  thousand  years.  It  is  the  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion, against  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  that  separates  hus- 
bands and  wives,  mothers  and  sons,  sisters  and  brothers.  All  who 
are  dearest  the  soldier  leaves  behind  him  for  what  is  called  the  na- 
tional honor;  another  perversion  of  mind,  the  same  perversion  that 
existed  in  the  past  about  personal  honor  when  Aaron  Burr  shot 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Hundreds  of  others  had  done  the  like  be- 
fore; but  it  needed  that  illustration  to  kill  dueling  in  this  country. 

N'ow,  as  we  look  back  upon  our  civil  and  fratricidal  war,  is  not 
the  perspective  bloody  enough  at  this  distance  to  make  us  know 
that  it  was  the  grossest  of  immoralities,  and  that  the  North  should 
have  been  willing  to  allow,  and  the  South  to  accept,  indemnity  for 
every  slave  within  its  borders?  It  would  have  cost  less  in  money 
if  they  had  been  paid  for  twice  over.  How  much  less,  in  agony 
and  suffering  and  privation  can  never  be  estimated. 

If  we  have  an  individual  morality  about  homicide,  why  can  we 
not  have  a  collective  morality  about  collective  homicide,  a  collec- 
tive conscience?  It  is  because  the  ascent  of  man  in  ideals  is  not 
complete.  Large  bodies  move  slowly,  but  the  powers  of  light  are 
always  struggling  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  each  time  we 
come  out  on  a  higher  plane.  Virtually,  all  nations  agree  that  war 
is  the  worst  manner  of  settling  disputes,  and  that  really  only  shows 
which  nation  is  the  strongest,  not  in  the  least  which  is  right.  That 
kind  of  settlement  is  an  immorality  in  itself.  The  world  is  surely 
reaching  this  point  of  intelligence,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  see  the 
ereater  morality  in  an  international  court  of  arbitration.  That  is 
the  acme  of  present  ideals;  but  when  it  is  accomplished  we  shall  not, 
as  some  may  fancy,  have  arrived  at  the  millennium,  but  we  shall 
have  a  basis  of  greater  justice  and  morality  in  the  settlement  of 
national  difficulties. 

We  have,  then,  inherent  in  war,  injustice,  manslaughter,  cruelty, 
revenge,  cunning,  deceit,  treachery,  robbery,  gambling,  intemper- 
ance, oppressive  taxation,  poverty,  impurity  of  life,  a  transgression 
of  sanitary  laws  more  fatal  than  battles,  and  the  terrible  sorrow  that 
comes  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

One  can  easily  say  these  sins  are  not  confined  to  war.  The 
world  is  full  of  them  outside.  Yes,  but  none  of  them  are  required 
in  the  line  of  duty.  They  bring  no  honor  to  the  man  who  pro- 
motes them.  He  is  society's  outcast,  and  all  the  forces  of  law  are 
against  him.  Public  opinion  does  not  laud  one  man  for  out- 
generaling another.  He  may  grow  rich  on  the  proceeds,  but  his 
cunning  is  at  a  discount.  He  cannot  rob,  he  cannot  gamble,  and  he 
cannot  drink  with  the  same  impunity.  Society,  at  least,  looks 
askance  at  his  career. 

While  it  is  hard  for  the  average  man  to  touch  pitch  without 
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defilement,  we  must  acknowledge  that  many  do  come  out  of  wai 
unscathed,  and  lead  upright  and  honorable  lives;  but  such  acknowl- 
edge freely  the  evil  that  is  inherent.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public said  of  General  Grant:  "  He  was  profoimdly  convinced  that 
war  as  au  arbiter  of  national  differences  was  a  terrible  crime  against 
humanity,  civilization,  and  the  age.  It  supplauts  statesmanship, 
law  and  principle,  aud  enthrones  passion,  brute  force  and  disorder, 
to  determine  right  and  justice.^^ 

Shall  we  not  go  one  step  higher  in  our  consideration,  the  step 
that  lies  next  to  morality,  where  the  power  of  the  Divine  touches 
the  human  soul?  Is  it  so  long  ago  that  it  has  lost  its  force  that  the 
Master  said;  ^^AU  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  "  ?  That  is,  at  least,  one  with  some 
of  the  last  words  of  our  lamented  President:  "  Let  us  remember 
that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  conflict,  and  that  our  real  emi- 
nence rests  in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of  war.^^  So  let  him 
pass  into  history. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  passed  over  in  the  program  the 
title  of  the  paper  of  President  Eosenberger,  of  Penn  College,  be- 
cause it  seems  that  he  is  not  here.  It  was  not  known  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  program  until  we  began  the  session  this  afternoon 
that  he  was  not  here;  but  we  have  a  letter  from  him,  which  Dr. 
Trueblood  will  read. 

The  letter  from  President  Eosenberger  was  read,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  deep  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present,  his  great 
interest  in  the  Conference,  and  explained  that  his  absence  and  in- 
ability to  prepare  the  paper  were  due  to  sickness  in  the  College 
Faculty. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  up  at  once  the  discussion  of 
the  two  papers  that  we  have  had;  and  to  open  the  discussion  we 
will  call  upon  our  friend.  President  Sharpless,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege. 

Isaac  Sharpless:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  war  on  the  part  of  the  early  Friends  was  something  a  little 
deeper  than  the  immorality  of  the  custom.  George  Fox  said,  in  a 
quotation  which  has  been  made  here,  that  he  was  led  into  that 
spirit  which  took  away  the  occasion  of  war.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  might  argue  in  a  fervid  way  that  wars  were  immoral  and  yet 
be  in  a  spirit  which  would  permit  him  to  go  into  war  if  any  little 
turn  of  the  argument  should  suggest  to  him  that  this  particular  war 
was  moral.  That,  I  believe,  is  what  is  happening  all  the  time  in  the 
ease  of  a  great  number  of  Christian  people.  Abstractly  they  admit 
the  immorality  of  war;  but  when  the  particular  war  arises  they  al- 
ways find  some  reason  to  consider  that  it  is  an  exception  to  all  the 
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wars  that  have  preceded  it,  and  that  in  this  particular  case,  war — 
this  war — is  moral. 

I  suppose  that  if  a  man  could  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  which 
George  Fox  said  he  had,  and  could  go  into  battle  and  stkb  his  ene- 
mies with  bayonets  and  shoot  them  down  with  bullets,  and  could 
undertake  all  the  concentrated  wickedness  and  agony  which  accom- 
pany war  from  beginning  to  end,  and  still  maintain  the  spirit 
which  he  had  when  he  went  into  a  solid,  religious  meeting,  he 
would  think,  and  perhaps  we  would  think,  war  was  right.  If  he 
held  the  inner  consciousness  of  rectitude  when  he  was  going 
through  these  operations,  then  I  believe  that  he  would  not  object 
to  war  unless  argument  could  be  framed  which  proved  war  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

So  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  we  must  go  a  little  deeper  than 
simple  moral  argument  in  order  to  justify  the  position  of  Friends 
with  regard  to  war.  We  must  bring  people  into  the  experience  in 
which  war  to  them  becomes  impossible  because  it  is  so  foreign  to 
their  deep  personal,  spiritual  conviction.  That  state  of  mind  is  not 
usually  reached,  perhaps,  yet  a  very  little  distance  into  the  real  ex- 
perience of  Christianity  will  make  a  man  feel  more  and  more  that 
the  occasions  of  war  become  impossible  to  him. 

As  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the 
writer  of  the  last  paper  that  the  moral  considerations  utterly  con- 
demn war;  that  its  inherent  immorality  is  so  manifest  that  a  per- 
son cannot  engage  in  it  if  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact  of  its  immor- 
ality and  also  is  obedient  to  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  there  is  a  kind  of  inherent  morality  in 
the  human  race,  which  is,  in  a  certain  way,  distinct  from  the  moral- 
ity of  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  contradictory 
to  it.  I  mean  it  would  have  arisen  if  the  New  Testament  had  never 
been  written.  Things  are  not  right,  or  wrong,  simply  because  they 
are  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  the  Bible.  The  injunctions  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  Decalogue  would 
have  existed  in  a  measure  in  human  society,  constituted  as  it  is,  if 
there  had  never  been  any  Old  or  New  Testament.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  society  to  arise  and  grow  up  without  certain  fundamental 
laws  lying  at  the  basis  of  it  which  must  evolve  and  develop  in  the 
course  of  the  process;  and  these  laws  are  just  as  immutable  and  cer- 
tain, though  they  are  perhaps  a  little  more  diflScult  to  find  out,  as 
the  physical  laws  governing  the  universe.  When,  therefore,  we 
argue  against  war,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  we  simply  say  that 
war  does  violence  to  human  nature  or  to  human  society.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  highest  ideal  of  civilization  to  exist  and  at  the  same 
time  for  war  to  exist. 

War  is  prohibited  in  the  Bible.  As  to  the  New  Testament  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  about  it.  Indeed,  most  Christian 
writers  will  say  so  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  writer  in  this  after- 
noon^s  Bulletin,  who  has  a  very  interesting  article  upon  this  present 
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Conference,  practically  says  as  much.  Almost  any  one  in  the  po- 
sition of  this  writer,  who  has  looked  into  the  subject  carefully,  will 
admit  that  with  the  growing  sense  of  morality  of  the  human  race 
there  will  come  a  gradual  abolition  of  warfare. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  early  Friends  had  worked  out  the  moral 
and  economic  arguments  and  thus  reached  their  opposition  to  war. 
That  has  been  a  work  of  the  time  since  theirs.  War  can,  from  these 
points  of  view,  be  pronounced  inexpedient  and  wrong;  but  these 
Friends  were  not  profound  philosophers,  and  they  had  not  at  that 
time  all  the  moral  and  economic  arguments  at  their  command. 
The  early  Quakers  were  idealists.  It  did  not  make  any  particular 
difference  to  them  what  were  going  to  be  the  results  of  their  theo- 
ries. This  is  something  in  which  we  make  so  great  a  mistake.  Peo- 
ple nowadays  say  wars  have  produced  beneficent  results.  They  say 
this  particular  war  looks  as  though  it  were  going  to  produce  benefi- 
cent results,  and  therefore  that  it  is  right.  But  that  was  not  at  all 
the  way  the  early  Friends  proceeded.  I  think  that  is  really  the  dif- 
ference between  the  way  in  which  Friends  have  approached  this 
subject  and  that  of  some  other  Christian  people.  The  early  Friends 
were  not  utilitarian.  They  did  not  feel  that  any  amount  of  good  re- 
sults would  prove  the  rightfulness  of  war. 

We  hear  that  argument  again  and  again:  "  Did  not  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  produce  independence?  Did  not  the  Civil  War  de- 
stroy slavery?  Have  not  good  things  come  from  all  war?  Did  not 
our  late  war  free  Cuba?^'  We  shall  have  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  We  must 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  as  Friends  will  have  to  abandon 
such  arguments  as  our  main  stock  in  trade.  We  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  the  position  of  George  Fox,  that  war  is  of  a  spirit  which  is 
not  in  acordance  with  the  best,  most  sanctified,  human  spirits — ^hu- 
man spirits  illuminated  and  transformed  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  that 
there  is  deep  down  in  the  human  heart  a  spirit  of  eternal  justice 
and  right  which  renders  war  unhallowed,  whatever  its  causes  and 
occasions. 

From  this  point  of  view  war  is  seen  to  be  wrong,  not  because  it 
produces  bad  results,  not  because  in  certain  cases  it  produces  suf- 
fering, but  because  it  is  in  violation  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
right,  because  the  spirit  of  God  says  to  the  spirit  of  man  that  the 
spirit  of  war  is  entirely  incongruous  with  it.  When  George  Fox 
said  that  he  had  come  into  the  spirit  which  took  away  the  occasion 
of  war,  he  gave  us  the  root  principle  on  which  we  must  build  our 
fundamental  argument  against  war.  Let  us  buttress  it  around  a<5 
much  as  we  can  with  all  these  economic  considerations,  these 
ar^iiTTients  about  the  immorality  of  war  as  contrasted  with  the  New 
Testament  standards;  but  let  us  hold  fast  to  this  central  principle 
of  Quakerism  with  regard  to  war,  a  principle  which  is  goino:  to  out- 
live all  these  other  arguments  and  which  is  going  to  carry  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  on  to  victory,  on  this  subject,  at  least. 
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The  Chairman:  Our  friend  James  Wood  has  with  him  a  copy 
of  the  address  which  the  Friends  presented  to  President  Washing- 
ton at  the  opening  of  his  administration.  It  is  an  extremely  good 
statement  of  the  Friends'  ground  upon  the  subject  of  war,  and  it 
seems  altogether  appropriate  to  read  it  now. 

James  Wood:  This  address  was  presented  on  the  10th  day  of 
Third  month,  1789,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  FRIENDS  TO  PRESIDENT   WASHINGTON  IN  1789. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

The  address  of  the  religious  Society  called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly 
Meeting  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  western  parts  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia: 

Being  met  in.  this  our  annual  Assembly,  for  the  well  ordering  of  the 
affairs  of  our  Religious  Society,  and  the  promotion  of  universal  righteous- 
ness, our  minds  have  been  drawn  to  consider  that  the  Almighty,  who 
ruleth  in  Heaven,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  having  permitted  a  great 
revolution  to  take  place  in  the  government  of  this  country,  we  are  fer- 
vently concerned  that  the  rulers  of  the  people  may  be  favored  with  the 
counsel  of  God,  the  only  sure  means  of  enabling  them  to  fulfill  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  their  charge,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  that 
divine  wisdom  and  grace,  vouched  from  above,  may  qualify  thee  to  fill  all 
the  duties  of  the  exalted  station  to  which  thou  art  appointed. 

We  are  sensible  thou  hast  attained  great  place  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tions of  people  of  all  denominations  over  whom  thou  presidest,  and 
many  eminent  talents  being  committed  to  thy  trust,  we  much  desire  they 
may  be  fully  devoted  to  the  Lord's  honor  and  service,  that  thus  thou 
mayest  be  a'  happy  instrument  in  His  hand,  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
infidelity  and  irreligion,  and  every  species  of  oppression  on  the  persons 
or  consciences  of  men,  so  that  righteousness  and  peace,  which  truly  ex- 
alt a  nation,  may  prevail  throughout  the  land,  as  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  this  or  any  country. 

The  free  toleration  which  the  citizens  of  these  States  enjoy  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  Almighty,  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences, 
we  esteem  among  the  choicest  of  blessings,  and,  as  we  desire  to  be  filled 
with  fervent  charity  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  believing  that  the  general  assembly  of  saints  is  composed  of  the 
sincere  and  upright  hearted  of  all  nations,  kingdoms  and  people,  so,  we 
trust,  we  may  justly  claim  it  from  others,  and  in  a  full  persuasion  that 
the  divine  principle  we  profess  leads  unto  harmony  and  concord,  we  can 
take  no  part  in  carrying  on  war,  on  any  occasion,  or  under  any  power, 
but  are  bound  in  conscience  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives,  in  godliness 
and  honesty,  amongst  men,  contributing  freely  our  portion  to  the  indi- 
gencies of  the  poor,  and  the  necessary  support  of  civil  government,  ac- 
knowledging those  that  rule  well  to  be  worthy  of  double  honor;  and  if 
any  professing  with  us  are  or  have  been  of  a  contrary  disposition  and 
conduct,  we  own  them  not  therein,  having  never  been  chargeable  from 
our  first  establishment  as  a  Religious  Society,  with  fomenting  or  coun- 
tenancing tumults,  or  conspiracies,  or  disrespect  to  those  who  are  placed 
ill  authority  over  us. 

We  wish  not  improperly  to  intrude  on  thy  time  or  patience,  nor  is  it 
our  practice  to  offer  adulation  to  any,  but,  as  we  are  a  people  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  have  been  misrepresented  and  traduced,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  assure  thee  that  we  feel  our  hearts  affectionately  drawn  toward 
thee  and  those  in  authority  over  us,  with  prayers  that  thy  presidency  may. 
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under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  be  happy  to  thyself,  and  to  the  people,  that 
through  the  increase  of  mcNrality  and  true  religion,  divine  providence  may 
condescend  to  look  do\^'n  upon  our  land  with  a  propitious  eye,  and  bless 
the  inhabitants  with  the  continuance  oi  peace,  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  enable  us  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  manifold 
mercies,  and  it  is  our  earnest  concern  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  grant 
thee  every  necessary  qualification  to  fill  thy  weighty  and  important  station 
to  his  glory,  and  that  finally,  when  all  terrestrial  honors  shall  fail  and 
pass  away,  thou  and  thy  respectable  consort  may  be  found  worthy  to  re- 
ceive a  crown  of  imfading  righteousness  in  the  mansions  of  peace  and 
joy  forever. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia  by 
adjournments  from  the  2Sth  of  the  Ninth  month  to  the  3d  day  of  the 
Tenth  month,  inclusive,  1789. 

Nicholas  Waln,  Clerk. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  immediately  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  when  Friends  had  the  most  trying  experience;  and 
this  was  the  first  official  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Friends 
that  had  been  made.  It  is  certainly  an  admirable  document,  and 
contains  as  complete  a  statement  of  the  conception  of  the  early 
Friends  in  regard  to  war,  which  we  are  discussing  this  afternoon, 
as  I  have  seen. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  td  read  George  Washington's  reply. 

The  answer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  address  of  the 
Religious  Society  called  Quakers,  from  their  Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 
Gentlemen : 

I  receive  with  pleasure  your  affectionate  address,  and  thank  you  for  the 
friendly  sentiments  and  good  wishes  which  you  express  for  the  success  of 
my  administration  and  for  my  personal  happiness. 

We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  that  the  national  government, 
which,  by  the  favor  of  divii:e  providence,  was  formed  by  the  common 
councils  and  peaceably  established  with  the  common  consent  of  the  people, 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  every  denomination  of  them;  to  render  it  such 
my  best  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting.  Government  being,  among  other 
purposes,  instituted  to  protect  the  persons  and  consciences  of  men  from 
oppression,  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  rulers  not  only  to  abstain  from  it 
themselves,  but  according  to  their  station  to  prevent  it  in  others. 

The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  these  States  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty  God  agreeably  to  their  consciences  is  not  only  among  the  choicest 
of  their  blessings,  but  also  of  their  rights,  while  men  performing  social 
duties  faithfully  do  all  that  society  or  the  State  can  with  propriety 
expect  or  demand,  and  remain  responsible  only  to  their  Maker  for  the 
religion  or  mode  of  faith  which  they  may  prefer  or  profess.  Your  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  are  well  known  to  me,  and  it  is  doing  the  people  called 
Quakers  no  more  than  justice  to  say  that  (except  their  declining  to  share 
with  others  the  burden  of  the  common  defence)  there  is  no  denomination 
among  us  who  are  more  exemplary  and  useful  citizens.  I  assure  you  very 
explicitly  that  in  my  opinion  the  conscientious  scruples  of  all  men  should 
be  treated  with  great  delicacy  and  tenderness,  and  it  is  my  wish  and  de- 
sire that  the  laws  may  always  be  as  extensively  acconmiodated  to  them 
as  a  due  regard  to  the  protection  and  essential  interests  of  the  nation  may 
justify  and  permit. 

[Signed]  Geobge  Washington. 
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I  will  state  that  the  manuscript  of  this  address,  with  the  reply, 
was  found  among  old  papers  at  the  Twentieth  Street  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  New  York,  on  First-day  of  this  week,  by  David 
S.  Tabor.  The  reply  of  George  Washington  purports  to  have  the 
genuine  signature  of  our  first  President. 

The  Chairman:  We  will  take  up  now  the  discussion  of  the 
papers  that  have  been  read.  Our  friend,  ex-President  Magill,  of 
Swarthmore,  will  occupy  the  time  for  a  few  minutes. 

Edward  H.  Magill:  Among  the  many  excellent  things  which 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  nothing  impresses  me  more  deeply 
than  the  remark  of  our  friend  Mrs.  Chapman,  when  she  said,  in  re- 
gard to  the  common  saying,  "War  is  a  necessary  evil'':  "There 
are  no  necessary  evils.  Evils  are  not  necessary."'  War  is  neces- 
sarily an  evil;  that  is  the  way  it  should  read.  I  was  reminded  of 
an  address  that  I  listened  to  with  great  satisfaction  in  this  city,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  "Evolution  versus  Revolution,"  in  which  the 
speaker  took  the  ground  that  our  two  wars — our  War  of  the  Ee- 
bellion  and  our  Eevolutionary  War — were  both  of  them  avoidable. 
The  speaker  was  Andrew  D.  White.  He  said  in  regard  to  those 
two  cases  something  like  this:  "  The  Rebellion — ^the  War  of  the 
Rebellion — ^was  a  political  blunder.  It  had  been  proposed  to  buy 
the  slaves,  but  the  objection  was  made  that  it  would  cost  many 
millions  to  buy  them.  Yet  the  war  cost  far  more,  besides  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  life.  "It  could,"  he  said,  "all  have  been  avoided  by 
taking  the  advice  of  those  moderate  men  in  that  early  day." 

Then  the  case  of  the  Revolution,  which  I,  in  common  with  all 
the  rest  of  you,  have  always  been  taught.  Friends  as  we  are,  in  our 
schools,  in  our  histories — everywhere — ^to  consider  a  necessary  war. 
Dr.  White  argued  that  it  was  not  so.  He  said  that  Washington  and 
his  associates  were  men  raised  up,  no  doubt,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose, and  who  accomplished  that  purpose  as  no  other  body  of  men, 
perhaps,  could  have  accomplished  it  so  well.  But  they  had  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  labor  for  years  to  get  the 
thirteen  States  to  unite.  If  that  labor — ^that  labor  of  diplomacy — 
had  been  begun  in  1775,  instead  of  1783,  it  might  have  secured  the 
separation  of  this  country  from  England  in  peace.  They  would 
have  accomplished  it  quite  as  easily  as  they  brought  the  thirteen 
States  together  after  the  war  was  over.  Wars  never  settle  any- 
thing; they  only  put  the  contestants  in  a  state  of  mind  so  that  they 
will  be  willing  to  try  to  settle  their  controversies.  If  they  had  only 
been  willing  beforehand,  in  the  beginning,  it  could  have  been  set- 
tled without  war. 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  now  is  open  for  general  discus- 
sion. 
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Anthony  M.  Kimber:  Many  men  preach  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  1  Corinthians;  but  may  we  comprehend  this  wonderful  chap- 
ter, the  wonderful  saying  in  it:  "  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is 
kind/^  May  the  Lord  help  us  to  be  faithful  in  this  ministry  of  suf- 
fering. Kespecting  the  second  essay,  I  remember  that  General 
Armstrong,  a  Christian  soldier,  many  years  ago  was  lecturing  to  his 
class  about  the  same  subject,  and  one  of  the  colored  men  asked  him 
how  it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  customs  and  rules  of  war,  and 
General  Armstrong  frankly  admitted  that  in  time  of  war  all  the 
moral  law  had  to  be  suspended. 

Joseph  Powell:  I  want  to  say  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  particular,  that  I  do  not  feel  so  proud  as  some  appear 
to  be  of  the  stand  we  have  taken  in  this  cause.  When  I  heard  what 
was  said  a  little  while  ago  about  buying  the  slaves  instead  of  fight- 
ing a  war,  I  remembered  that  it  was  not  a  Friend,  but  Elihu  Burritt 
who  advocated  that.  A  view  which  I  have  was  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Sharpless  so  clearly  and  so  exactly  that  I  want  us  to  remem- 
ber what  he  said  and  take  it  to  heart.  I  know  Friends  who  say,  *^  I 
am  a  member,  and  I  am  considered  as  good  a  member  as  any  we 
have,  probably."  They  think  so,  I  know.  But  they  say,  ^^  Prepare 
for  war,"  although  they  profess  to  be  opposed  to  it.  They  cannot 
understand,  seemingly,  the  condition  of  spirit  and  mind  that  Presi- 
dent Sharpless  has  spoken  of.  But  this  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
do.  We  may  say  what  we  please  in  the  way  of  opposition  to  war, 
but  it  amounts  to  little  unless  we  are  willing  to  bear  all  the  suf- 
fering and  all  that  is  unpleasant  that  may  come  upon  us  if  we  are 
loyal  to  that  profession. 

Samuel  S.  Ash:  I  have  just  a  word  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  afternoon.  We  do  not  get  all  of  our  peace  doctrine 
from  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  we  get  some  of  it  from  soldiers 
and  military  men.  I  recall  an  incident  which  took  place  in  my  boy- 
hood, when  I  was  making  a  visit  with  my  father,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian of  the  court.  We  visited  and  dined  with  a  captain,  and  at  the 
dinner  table  my  father  remarked  that  the  only  excuse  he  could 
make  for  the  captain^s  occupation  was  that  sometimes,  perhaps,  war 
was  a  necessary  evil.  The  captain  was  not  a  moment  in  respond- 
ing: "  Why,"  he  said,  "  Doctor,  I  am  a  better  Quaker  than  you 
are.    War  is  always  evil,  and  never  necessary." 

Davis  Furnas:  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  address  by 
President  Sharpless,  in  his  statement  that  there  is  in  every  soul 
something  that  teaches  him  what  is  right  about  war  as  about  other 
things.  I  believe  this  is  the  foundation  principle  of  Quakerism.  I 
believe  that  the  Almighty  Creator  so  ordered  that  every  man  should 
have  that  which,  if  he  would  follow  it,  would  teach  him  the  right. 
I  once  had  an  interview  with  a  Hindoo,  and  found  that  he  had — 
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contrary  to  the  views  I  had  held  about  the  Hindoos — ^just  as  clear 
views  about  many  things  that  are  wrong — about  drunkenness  and. 
other  sins — as  those  who  have  been  educated  in  Christian  communi- 
ties. There  was  a  spark  of  divinity  in  him.  There  is  in  every  man 
that  which  is  sufficient  to  guide  him^ — about  war  as  about  other 
evils — ^if  he  is  only  obedient  to  it. 

Richard  H.  Thomas:  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
what  I  have  heard  this  afternoon,. and  especially  agree  with  what 
Isaac  Sharpless  has  said  about  the  secondary  character  of  the  suf- 
fering and  the  expense  of  war.  The  fact  of  suffering  is  no  good 
argument  at  all.  It  is  a  very  noble  thing  to  suffer  for  a  righteous 
cause.  If  all  that  war  implied  was  suffering  and  expense  on  the 
part  of  those  who  suffered  willingly,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  it.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  there  is  suffering 
would  make  it  a  very  serious  matter  and  a  thing  not  to  be  entered 
upon  without  thought;  but  the  mere  fact  of  suffering  may  be  an 
argument  in  favor  of  a  thing,  rather  than  against  it.  If  a  cause 
is  worthy,  every  one  of  us  ought  to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  it.  If 
I  thought  that  the  peace  principle  meant  that  I  was  to  hesitate  to 
suffer,  if  suffering  was  called  for,  I  should  despise  myself  and  cease 
to  be  a  peace  man.  Peace  principles  ought  to  be  based  not  on  ob- 
jection to  suffering,  but  on  objection  to  sin. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  inherent  immorality  of 
war,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  secondary  matter.  What 
do  we  know  of  war?  War  is  not  a  mere  name.  What  does  it  con- 
sist of?  If  there  is  immorality  in  connection  with  it,  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  it  evil.  There  is,  possibly,  immorality  connected 
with  every  business.  There  is  a  possibility  of  disobeying  the  laws 
of  God  in  every  possible  line  of  activity  that  we  may  follow,  and 
yet  we  have  no  objection  to  these  lines  of  activity.  But  when 
anything  that  people  do  is  inherently  immoral,  then  the  immor- 
ality becomes  an  essential  feature  in  it.  Why  was  it  that  George 
Fox  had  this  experience  which  took  away  from  him  the  occasion 
of  all  wars?  It  was  because  something  had  happened  to  him;  be- 
cause he  had  yielded  himself  up  to  the  power  of  God,  to  let  that 
power  into  his  heart  which  had  made  him  able  to  be  strong  against 
all  that  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Why  is  war  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God  if  it  be  not  inherently  immoral?  If  it  were  in- 
herently moral  it  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  can  once  show  to  Christian  people  that  it 
is  inherently  immoral,  as  the  paper  pointed  out  so  clearly,  we  have 
made  a  very  great  step  forward.  This  is  not  a  side  consideration; 
it  is  an  essential  element  in  the  question.  It  is  because  war  arouses 
the  passions  that  make  earth  hell;  it  is  because  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God, — ^which  is  the  highest  immorality, — that  we  are  op- 
posed to  it.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  that  we  should  see  the  clear-cut  lines  of  argument, 
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and  that  one  of  the  important  and  necessary  ones  is  that  war  is 
inherently  immoral. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  now  very  fairly  disenssed  these  im- 
portant questions,  and  the  Chair,  therefore,  proposes  to  bring  this 
session  to  a  close  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  Committee  on  Entertainment  will  be  glad  to  see  any  who 
are  not  yet  provided  with  homes.  The  Business  Committee,  which 
has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  President  Edmund  Stanley, 
of  Kansas;  Esther  Pugh,  of  Indiana;  Robert  E.  Pretlow,  of  Ohio, 
and  P.  W.  Eaidabaugh,  of  Indiana,  will  hold  a  meeting  immedi- 
ately at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  evening  the  meeting  will 
convene  in  this  hall  at  8  o'clock  promptly.  President  Unthaik,  of 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  will  preside,  and  the  program  as  pub- 
lished will  be  carried  out. 

One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  has  asked  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  photograph  of  the  Conference,  and,  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  objection,  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  all  be  willing  to  assist  the 
newspaper  people  to  get  a  satisfactory  picture. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  While  the  photographer  is  getting 
his  machine  ready  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference to  what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  con- 
nected with  the  peace  cause — the  first  announcement  of  the  Nobel 
peace  prize. 

Alfred  Nobel,  of  Norway,  was  the  inventor  of  dynamite.  He 
did  not  invent  dynamite  for  war  purposes,  and  he  was  very  much 
troubled  that  it  had  been  turned  so  exclusively  to  war  ends.  He 
was  a  strong  peace  man;  in  his  will  he  left  millions  of  money,  the 
income  of  which  he  provided  should  be  annually  distributed  in 
five  prizes.  One  of  these  prizes  was  to  be  given  each  year  to  the 
individual,  or  society,  who  had  during  the  year  done  the  most  for 
the  promotion  of  international  arbitration  and  peace.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  was  organized,  which  has  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  first  prizes  were  announced 
day  before  yesterday.  They  amount  to  something  over  $40,000 
each.  The  peace  prize  this  year  was  given  to  two  men,  instead  of 
one.  One  of  these  men,  Henri  Dunant,  was  the  founder  of  the  Bed 
Cross  work.  He  spent  his  whole  fortune  in  the  organization  and 
development  of  this  work.  He  is  now  a  very  old  man,  liv- 
ing in  a  private  hospital  near  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  Nor- 
wegian Committee,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  peace,  voted  that  he  should  have  half  of  the 
first  peace  price,  something  over  $20,000.  The  other  half  was 
awarded  to  the  veteran  of  the  peace  movement  in  France,  our 
friend,  Frederic  Passy,  who  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in 
developing  the  peace  propaganda  in  his  country.     He  well  deserves 
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this  recognition  of  his  eminent  and  long-continued  services  to  the 
cause.  The  awarding  at  this  time  of  this  valuable  prize  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  encouraging  proof  of  the  progress  which  the  peace 
movement  has  made,  and  of  the  public  confidence  which  it  has  won 
and  now  holds. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Fifth-day  Evening,  Twelfth  Month  12th. 


The  Conference  reassembled  at  8  p.m.  with  James  B.  Unthank, 
president  of  Wilmington  College,  Ohio,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman:  I  shall  not,  on  taking  the  chair  this  evening, 
make  any  extended  remarks.  I  wish  only  to  call  attention  to  one 
matter.  I  have  been  very  much  surprised  in  the  last  few  weeks  to 
learn  something  about  the  Friends  that  I  never  knew  before;  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  in  a  certain  sense  Anarchists.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  knew  that  or  not;  but  it  was  a  piece  of  information  to 
me.  It  comes,  also,  from  very  high  authority  that  we  Quakers  are 
Anarchists.  I  thought  we  had  always  been,  for  the  whole  period 
of  our  existence,  a  law-abiding  people;  that  we  had  been  credited 
with  even  too  much  loyalty  to  government.  We  have  been  criti- 
cized because  we  do  not  object  to  things  in  a  forcible  way;  but  we 
have  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  been  charged  with  disbelieving 
in  government.  Now  comes  a  great  metropolitan  weeklv  and  says 
that  Friends  are  to  a  certain  extent  Anarchists;  and,  upon  having 
the  matter  called  in  question  and  denied,  it  reiterates  the  assertion, 
and  says  that  we  are  Anarchists  because  we  do  not  believe  in  parti- 
cipating in  war  when  the  government  is  in  a  struggle.  I  do  not 
give  the  name  of  this  religious  paper,  because  it  would  be  invidious; 
but  this  paper  believes  in  war,  and  I  do  not  know  what  war  does 
but  suspend  all  the  functions  of  peaceable  government  and  intro- 
duce a  state  of  anarchy.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that 
Friends  are  Anarchists  and  the  believers  in  war  are  so  thoroughly 
loyal  to  government  and  so  much  opposed  to  anarchy,  when  war 
itself  introduces  into  the  country  and  into  the  community  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  objection,  at  least,  is  not  very  consistent.  I  recom- 
mend this  matter  to  the  Business  Committee,  that  they  may  con- 
sider whether  it  will  not  be  wise  for  us,  in  our  resolutions,  to  de- 
clare, for  the  information  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  our  his- 
tory, that  we  believe  in  human  government. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  program  of  the  evening.  The 
first  exercise  is  a  paper  upon  "Early  Christianity  and  War,^*  by 
James  Wood,  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  AND  WAR. 

BY  JAMES  WOOD,  MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 

The  battle  of  Actium,  followed  by  the  death  of  Antonius,  31 
B.  C,  closed  the  long  series  of  conflicts  in  the  Roman  empire  by 
which  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  gained  his  supreme  position, 
and  led  to  his  receiving  the  name  of  Augustus,  never  before  borne 
by  any  one.  From  that  date  the  empire  continued  to  enjoy  pro- 
found internal  tranquillity  until  Augustus  died  in  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the 
Prince  of  Peace  entered  upon  his  mission  when  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  closed,  as  it  had  been  since  29  B.  C,  when  Augustus  performed 
the  ceremony  of  closing  it  for  the  third  time  in  all  Roman  history. 

"  No  war,  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around; 
The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung; 
The  hookM  chariot  stood 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armdd  throng; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovereign  Lord  was  by." 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Augustus 
secured  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire.  Even  the  follies 
and  excesses  of  Gains,  Claudius,  and  Nero  did  little  harm  beyond 
Italy  itself,  while  the  rule  of  Vespasian  repaired  the  damages  in- 
flicted by  the  wars  of  the  rival  emperors  after  Nero^s  death,  and 
the  abilities  of  Trajan,  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  secured  tranquillity 
and  good  government,  and  spread  the  beneficent  influences  of  Ro- 
man law  and  civilization.  Thus  Christianity  was  established  under 
remarkably  favorable  conditions  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  its 
early  adJrents  were  spared  the  fiery^trials  that'an  farlii'  century 
would  inevitably  have  placed  before  them.  Parthians  and  Medes, 
and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and 
Cappadocia,  in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of 
Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians  returned  from 
Jerusalem  to  their  various  homes  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  in 
peace  and  safety,  with  the  glad  tidings  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  Subsequently  apostles  and  teachers  went  whither  they 
would  in  unaccustomed  security.  While  garrisons  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  empire  the  people  were  not  subjected  to  that 
stress  of  pressure  for  military  service  that  was  always  inseparable 
from  a  time  of  war,  and  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  goodwill  could 
be  promulgated  with  a  freedom  and  earnestness  that  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  empire  would  not  have  permitted.  It  was  doubt- 
less owing  to  this  that  in  the  earliest*  period  of  Christianity  we  learn 
of  its  followers'  position  in  regard  to  war  only  in  the  statement  of 
principles. 
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Marcus  Aurelius  died  in  180,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a 
century  of  war  and  disorder.  Throughout  the  third  century  the 
Roman  world  witnessed  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts  between  rival 
claimants  for  the  imperial  purple,  so  that,  between  the  death  of 
Servius  in  211  and  the  accession  of  Diocletian  in  284,  twenty-three 
emperors  sat  in  the  seat  of  Augustus,  and  all  of  these  but  one  died 
violent  deaths  in  battle  or  at  the  hands  of  the  mutinous  soldiery, 
and  this  one  died  of  pestilence.  Beside  all  this,  the  vigor  of  the 
north  had  begun  its  assaults  upon  the  decaying  strength  of  Bome. 
The  favorable  conditions  for  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the 
early  church  during  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  period  that  imme- 
diately followed  it,  were  succeeded  by  new  conditions  which  se- 
verely tried  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  followers  of  Christ, 
and  called  upon  them  to  stand  firm  in  their  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  cause  they  had  espoused.  Like  other  periods  of  sore 
trial  the  weak  were  sifted  out  from  the  strong,  and  left  the  body 
steadfast  in  the  heroic  courage  of  a  transforming  faith. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  early  Christians^  opposition  to 
war  was  based  primarily  upon  the  teachings  of  the  gospel,  and 
after  that  upon  the  fact  that  the  military  oath  was  distinctly  pagan 
and  many  military  practices  were  mixed  with  idolatrous  rites. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  about  the  year  165,  says  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho: 
"  We,  who  were  once  full  of  war  and  mutual  slaughter,  have  every 
one  through  the  whole  earth  changed  our  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  our  spears  into  implements  of  tillage,  and  now  cultivate  piety, 
righteousness,  charity,  faith  and  hope,  which  we  have  from  the 
Father  Himself  through  Him  who  was  crucified.*^  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Justin's  words — "  every  one  through  the  whole 
earth  " — must  not  be  taken  too  literally,  but  should  be  understood 
to  mean  that  every  one  who  has  truly  learned  the  gospel  knows 
that  these  things  should  be.  The  same  early  Father  in  the  Church 
in  his  first  Apology,  chapter  39,  after  quoting  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  going  forth  of  the  word  of  God  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  a  state  of  peace,  says: 
"  That  these  things  have  come  to  pass  you  may  be  readily  con- 
vinced; for  twelve  men,  destitute  both  of  instruction  and  of  elo- 
quence, went  forth  from  Jerusalem  into  the  world,  and  by  the 
power  of  God  gave  evidence  to  every  description  of  persons  that 
they  were  sent  by  Christ  to  teach  all  men  the  divine  word;  and  we, 
who  were  once  slayers  of  one  another,  do  not  fight  against  our 
enemies.^' 

Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  also  one  of  the  earliest 
Fathers,  discusses  the  same  prophecy,  and  proves  its  relation  to  our 
Saviour  by  the  fact  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  abandoned  the 
weapons  of  war  and  no  longer  knew  how  to  fight. 

The  early  Church  soon  found  that  schools  or  sects  were  formed 
among  its  members.     The  Gnostics  were  the  earliest  of  these,  of 
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whom  Gibbon  says:  "  They  were  the  most  polite,  the  most  learned 
and  the  most  wealthy  of  the  Christian  name."  Very  different 
fram  this  was  the  body  of  Montanists.  They  have  too  frequently 
been  judged  by  the  testimony  of  their  opponents  who  disliked  the 
sound  and  simple  views  which  the  Montanists  held  of  the  priestly 
dignity  of  all  Christians,  and  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not 
confined  to  one  order  in  the  Church,  or  even  to  one  sex,  and  that 
the  true  successors  of  the  apostles  are  those  who  receive  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  from  the  Holy  Ghost  himself.  The  teachings  of  the 
Montanists  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  great  TertuUian,  who 
himself  so  shaped  the  form  and  policy  of  the  Western  Church.  In 
his  earlier  writings  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  military  service 
might  be  recognized,  since  in  his  "Apology,"  a  pre-Montanist  work, 
he  says,  in  Chapter  XXX.:  "We  pray  for  protection  to  the  im- 
perial house  for  brave  armies."  Subsequently  TertuUian  was  very 
clear  and  explicit.  In  the  "  Soldiers'  Chaplet "  he  says:  "  We  must 
first  inquire  whether  wariPare  is  proper  for  Christians.  Shall  it  be 
held  lawful  to  make  an  occupation  of  the  sword,  when  the  Lord 
proclaims  that  he  who  uses  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword? 
Shall  the  son  of  peace  take  pari;  in  the  battle,  when  it  does  not  be- 
come him  even  to  sue  at  law?  "  Again,  when  writing  "  On  Idolatry," 
he  says:  "  You  inquire  whether  a  believer  may  enter  the  military 
service,  and  whether  soldiers  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  faith. 
How  will  a  Christian  man  war  without  a  sword  which  the  Lord  has 
taken  away?    In  disarming  Peter  he  unbelted  every  soldier." 

We  have  evidence  of  the  position  of  the  early  Christians  con- 
ceming  war  by  the  writings  of  their  opponents  and  persecutors. 
Prominent  among  these  was  Celsus,  an  Epicurean,  who  wrote  his 
"  Word  of  Truth  "  about  160  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
He  objects  that  the  state  received  no  help  from  the  Christians 
either  in  civil  government  or  war,  and  that  if  all  men  were  to  fol- 
low their  example,  the  sovereign  would  be  deserted,  and  the  world 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  barbarians.  We  know  of  the  writings 
of  Celsus  only  through  those  of  Origen,  who,  nearly  a  century  later, 
wrote  a  refutation  of  the  former^s  criticisms.  Origen  replied: 
"  The  question  is  what  would  happen  if  the  Romans  should  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Christians,  to  renounce  the 
service  now  rendered  the  gods  and  magistrates,  and  to  worship  the 
Most  High.  This  is  my  answer.  We  say  that  if  two  of  us  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  the  Father  of  the  just,  who  is  in  heaven.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  expect,  if  not  only  a  very  few  should  agree,  as  at 
present,  but  the  whole  empire  of  Rome?  They  would  pray  to  the 
Word,  who  of  old  said  to  the  Hebrews,  when  pursued  by  the 
Egyptians,  ^The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you  and  ye  shall  hold  your 
peace,^  and  if  all  should  unite  in  prayer  with  one  accord,  they  would 
put  to  flight  enemies  far  more  numerous  than  were  discomfited  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses  and  of  those  who  prayed  with  him.     If  all  the 
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Komaiis  should  embrace  the  Christian  faith  they  \rould  overcome 
their  enemies  by  prayer;  or,  rather,  they  would  not  go  to  war  at 
all,  being  guarded  by  that  divine  power  which  promised  to  save  five 
whole  cities  for  the  sake  of  fifty  just  persons." 

Surely  the  doctrine  of  peace  is  here  placed  upon  lofty  ground. 
In  this  work  against  Celsus,  Origen  says  of  himself  and  his  breth- 
ren: "  We  no  longer  take  up  the  sword  against  any  nation,  nor  do 
we  leam  any  more  to  make  war.  We  have  become,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus,  the  children  of  peace."  Again,  alluding  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  he  says:  "  By  such  means  we  fight  for  our  King  abundantly, 
but  we  take  no  part  in  his  wars,  even  though  he  urge  us." 

This  general  position  continued  to  be  maintained  a  century 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  Lactantius  insisted  upon  the  absolute  inviolability 
of  human  life  and  the  unlawfulness  of  war.  He  adds:  "  To  engage 
in  war  cannot  be  lawful  for  the  righteous  man,  whose  warfare  is 
that  of  righteousness  itself."  The  edition  of  the  "  Canons  of  Alex- 
andria" used  by  the  Ethiopian  Christians  stated:  "  It  is  not  meet 
for  Christians  to  bear  arms." 

Many  citations  might  be  made  from  Eusebius,  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  to  further  prove  the  position  of  the  early 
Christians  concerning  war,  but  the  chain  we  have  given  from  Justin 
Martyr  to  the  fourth  century  is  sufficient.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  that  in  the  time  of  Constantine,*  while  the  church,  recog- 
nizing that  its  practice  had  violated  its  old-time  doctrines  and  many 
professed  Christians  served  in  the  army,  there  yet  was  an  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  return  to  the  true  ground.  The  twelfth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice  over  which  Constantine  himself  pre- 
sided, provided  a  long  period  of  excommunication  for  those  who  in 
the  ardor  of  their  early  faith  renounced  the  military  calling,  but 
afterward  were  bribed  to  return  to  it.  Alas,  during  that  reign  of 
Constantine,  Christian  virtue  so  weakened  that  it  surrendered  to 
the  world,  and  the  many  evils  entered  the  church  which  have  so 
long  undermined  its  power. 

Among  numerous  instances  where  individual  Christians  re- 
fused to  engage  in  military  service  because  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ;  one  will  suffice.  The  account  is  given  in  Ruinart's  "Aqta 
Sincera,"  and  has  good  historic  proof.  In  A.  D.  295,  at  Teveste, 
an  episcopal  city  in  Numidia,  the  recruiting  sergeant  brought  be- 
fore Dion,  the  Proconsul,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  one 
Maximilian,  as  fit  for  military  duty.  As  he  was  about  to  be  meas- 
ured, he  said:  "  I  cannot  engage  in  military  service;  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." He  repeated:  "  I  cannot  fight;  I  am  a  Christian."  Again 
he  said:  "  I  will  not  serve.  You  may  cut  off  my  head  if  you  will. 
I  cannot  engage  in  earthly  warfare;  I  am  God's  soldier."  Every 
argument  was  used  to  persuade  him  to  yield,  but  without  avail,  and 
every  threat  was  made,  and  he  triumphantly  gave  up  his  life  for 
the  testimony  of  him  whom  he  loved. 
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Eusebius  gives  a  number  of  instances  where  Christians  refused 
to  serve  in  the  army  because  of  pagan  and  idolatrous  requirements. 
One  of  these  was  a  centurion  named  Marcellus.  The  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  was  holding  a  sacrificial  feast  in  honor  of  one 
of  the  Caesars.  Marcellus  rose  from  the  mess-table,  and,  unclasp- 
ing his  military  belt,  threw  it  down,  exclaiming:  "  From  this  mo- 
ment I  cease  to  serve  your  empire  as  a  soldier.  I  am  resolved  to 
obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  King.  I  despise  the  wor- 
ship of  your  gods.  Since  the  service  involves  the  obligations  of 
sacrificing  to  the  gods  and  emperors,  I  renounce  the  standards,  and 
am  a  soldier  no  longer.^^  He  was  condemned  to  death  and  be- 
headed. 

Another  instance  was  that  of  Marinus,  a  Christian  soldier  of 
Csesarea,  who  was  about  to  receive  promotion  to  centurion  rank, 
but  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  emperor. 

There  is  a  legend  familiar  to  readers  of  church  history  that  pur- 
ports to  show  the  determination  of  Christian  soldiers  not  to  violate 
their  consciences,  nor  to  aid  in  the  persecution  of  their  brethren. 
The  story  of  the  Theban  Legion,  consisting  of  6,600  men,  all  Chris- 
tians, has  often  been  told,  but  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable. 
It  is  said  they  were  summoned  from  the  East  for  the  service  of 
Maximian  in  Gaul.  When  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Rhone  they 
found  they  were  to  be  used  in  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
they  refused  to  obey  the  emperor's  commands.  Their  commander, 
Mauricius,  and  all  the  legion  were  put  to  death.  The  story  is  re- 
ferred to  A.  D.  286.  At  that  time  Maximian  was  associated  with 
Diocletian,  and  there  was  then  no  persecution  nor  was  there  any  in 
Gaul  during  his  reign.  The  documentary  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
legend  is  very  weak.  There  was  no  recorded  mention  of  it  until  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afterward.  The  story  is  similar. to  one  in 
Syria,  where  a  Greek  martyr  of  the  same  name  suffered  the  same 
fate.  Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Theban  Legion  suffered  in  that 
year  at  the  spot  where  is  now  the  City  of  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
and  where  the  Church  of  St.  Gereon,  named  for  the  commander, 
commemorates  their  martyrdom.  It  may  be  that  the  Theban  Legion, 
and  their  suffering  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Rhone,  belong  to  the 
same  historic  classification  with  St.  Ursula  and  her  ten  thousand 
virgins,  whose  bones  we  see  in  another  church  in  Cologne. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  was  equal  faithfulness  on 
the  part  of  all  who  made  profession  of  Christianity.  Passages  in 
Tertullian  show  there  were  professing  Christians  in  the  army  in  the 
second  century,  and  Eusebius  shows  there  were  others  at  a  later 
period,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reliable  evidence  that  these  were 
in  any  considerable  numbers  at  any  time.  The  story  of  the  Thun- 
dering Legion  has  often  been  used  as  furnishing  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  united  with  their 
fellow  subjects  in  serving  the  emperor  in  the  field.  We  are  told 
that  during  the  war  with  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians  in  the  year 
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174,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  army  were  in  a  situation  of  great 
peril.  The  soldiers  were  without  water  and  were  tortured  with  in- 
tolerable thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  were  threatened  by  an  attack 
from  the  enemy.  In  this  extremity  the  Twelfth  Legion,  composed 
entirely  of  Christians,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  their  prayer  was 
followed  by  a  shower  of  rain  which  allayed  the  thirst  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  while  the  thunder  terrified  the  barbarians  so  that  a  com- 
plete victory  was  gained  over  them.  The  emperor,  to  commemorate 
the  event,  gave  the  name  of  "  Thundering  ^*  to  the  legion.  But  the 
narrative  will  not  bear  critical  examination.  The  legion  had  been 
called  "  Thundering  '*  from  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  emperor,  in  gratitude  for  the  signal  deliverance,  ordered 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  to  cease.  That  there  was  a  re- 
markable deliverance  of  the  Roman  army  is  a  historic  fact,  but  the 
persecutions  alleged  did  not  begin  until  three  years  after  the  vic- 
tory. Pagan  writers  attributed  the  deliverance  to  Jupiter,  to  whom 
the  emperor  and  the  whole  pagan  army  prayed,  and  also  to  the  in- 
cantations of  an  Egyptian  magician.  It  is  probable  that  some  un- 
scrupulous person  started  a  similar  claim  for  the  efficacy  of  Chris- 
tian prayer. 

This  brief  examination  into  the  subject  of  early  Christianity 
and  war  shows  that  in  -the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  followers  of  Christ  very  generally  practiced  the  spirit  of  His 
teachings,  and  were  obedient  to  His  commands  concerning  war,  and 
that  this  continued  with  a  modified  completeness  during  the  third 
century.  If  the  examination  was  continued  further  we  would  find 
that  the  occupation  of  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire  by  a  pro- 
fessing Christian  in  the  person  of  Constantine  so  united  the  Church 
with  the  world,  that  the  rank  and  pomp  and  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  latter  demoralized  the  Church  so  that  its  sacred  principles  were 
violated,  its  testimonies  were  neglected  or  trampled  under  foot, 
pagan  rites  and  usages  were  introduced  into  its  worship,  and  an  era 
of  decadence  was  inaugurated,  which  heroic  efforts  in  various 
periods  have  in  some  measure  stayed,  but  which  still  continue  to 
mar  the  Church's  efforts  and  to  hinder  her  sure  conquest  of  the 
world. 


The  Chairman:  We  will  next  have  an  address  on  the  "  Atti- 
tude of  Christians  as  to  War  and  Peace,"  by  Dr.  Jesse  H.  Holmes. 
of  Swarthmore  College. 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CHEISTIAXS  AS  TO  PEACE  AND 

WAE. 

BY  JESSE  H.  HOLMES,  PH.D.,  SWARTHMOBB  COLLEGE. 

Christianity  met  with  a  great  disaster  early  in  its  career — ^a  dis- 
aster largely  made  possible  by  its  rapid  spread — in  that  it  came 
to  be  officially  recognized  as  a  state  religion.  In  its  inception 
Christianity  was  particularly  marked  by  its  strong  appeal  to  the  in- 
dividual. We  cannot  in  our  day  fully  grasp  the  originality  dis- 
played by  its  founders  in  turning  their  backs  upon  gods  who  dealt 
with  mankind  by  the  wholesale,  as  races  or  nations,  and  turning  to 
God  who  speaks  to  the  individual  soul,  and  for  whom  not  the  na- 
tion, but  the  man,  is  the  unit.  Such  conception  is  not,  of  course,  a 
new  one  as  presented  by  Jesus  and  his  followers;  it  was  present  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  prophets,  and  was  not  unknown  among 
ancient  philosophies. 

But  such  idea  of  God  was  fundamental  in  Christianity.  It  was 
not  to  Jews,  not  to  Gentiles,  not  to  rich  or  poor,  not  to  great  or 
small,  but  to  individual  men  that  was  preached  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  within  us.  For  three  centuries  it  made  its  way  amid 
persecution  and  against  opposition,  passing  on  from  soul  to 
soul,  uplifting  the  slave  and  humbling  the  master,  illuminating 
the  wrecks  of  old  philosophies,  and  bringing  back  to  life  a 
zest  and  interest  which  it  had  in  large  measure  lost.  In  those 
three  centuries  it  had  honeycombed  the  Empire.  Slave  had  whis- 
pered the  gospel  to  his  fellow-slave,  or  perhaps  timidly  to  a  kindly 
master.  It  circulated  in  the  arteries  of  trade,  it  was  talked  in  the 
streets,  it  grew  even  when  hunted  into  the  catacombs.  In  all  this 
it  was  taught  only  as  man  to  man.  It  was  backed  by  no  great  offi- 
cial power,  but  represented  in  all  that  it  accomplished  its  own  na- 
tive force  and  energy.  Where  it  won  its  way  it  was  by  mastering 
the  consciences  of  men.  It  had  no  prizes  to  offer  by  which  to  tempt 
the  time-server.  Only  a  fervent  conviction  of  truth,  only  a  deadly 
(or,  rather,  a  tridy  living)  earnestness  could  induce  men  to  ally 
themselves  with  a  proscribed  sect.  We  may  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Christian  Church  of  this  time  was  made  up  of  real  Christians;  they 
had  stood  the  test  of  fire,  and  with  only  a  natural  liuman  alloy  of 
baser  metal,  they  had  been  proved  sterling. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  disaster  fell  upon  it  in 
the  form  of  an  unhoped-for  and  dazzling  success — the  Empire  be- 
came officially  Christian.  The  old  and  well-worn  temptation  re- 
jected by  Jesus  himself  was  now  offered  to  his  Church,  and  it  fell. 
"All  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  I  give  thee  '^  might  have  been 
the  language  of  Constantino  when  he  made  the  Roman  empire 
Christian  in  name.  And  what  great  things  might  not  the  Church 
of  the  Christ  do  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth?  The  vision 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  so  dazzled  the  bishops  of  the 
fourth  century  that  they  forgot  to  notice  the  small  and  apparently 
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insignificant  condition  annexed,  "  If  thou  wilt  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship me."  Not  for  the  first  time  was  a  distinctive  price  unnoticed 
in  the  glory  of  immediate  possession.  Christianity  received  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  bowed  down  before  Satan.  Thence- 
forth there  were  princes  in  the  household  of  him  who  was  ^^meek 
and  lowly;"  thencefori^h  Christianity  went  fori;h,  sword  in  hand, 
to  conquer  heathendom,  not  for  the  Christ^pirit,  but  for  a  nominal 
Christianity.  The  Church  turned  from  men  to  man.  It  baptized 
nations,  indeed,  after  it  had  conquered  them — ^baptizing  with  water 
— ^and,  indeed,  with  fire  also — ^but  neglecting  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Only  incidentally,  and  in  small  measure,  did  it 
spread  abroad  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  Those  methods  which  had 
made  Christianity  so  great  a  power  that  the  Empire  was  forced  to 
adopt  its  name  were  neglected  for  those  which  had  produced  the 
very  weakness  under  which  the  Empire  suffered.  The  Church  chose 
the  way  of  the  devil  to  reach  the  ends  of  God,  taking  no  warning, 
as  it  might  for  the  very  ease  of  the  journey,  that  it  had  left  the 
straight  and  narrow  for  the  broad  and  easy  way. 

Christianity  broke  up  into  warring  sects.  It  dealt  with  princi- 
palities and  powers;  its  eye  became  keen  for  estates,  and  it  dealt  in 
souls  mainly  by  wholesale.  Almost  every  generation,  indeed,  has 
seen  small  groups  of  individuals  breaking  away  from  the  evil  of 
official  religion,  and  striving  for  a  return  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
— to  a  direct  walk  with  God,  a  direct  communing  with  his  self- 
revealings.  But,  seeing  the  supreme  success  of  the  Master's  fail- 
ure, the  crown  of  martyrdom  is  no  longer  offered  beyond  a  certain 
point.  So  soon  as  Christianity  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  dan- 
gerous the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  are  offered  again,  and  still  this 
bait  is  taken.  Protestantism,  Calvinism,  Puritanism,  have  in  turn 
denied  God  in  spirit  while  defining  and  explaining  Him  in  words. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  indicating  that  Christianity  has 
been  altogether  lost,  altogether  a  failure — so  far  from  it  that  it 
has  always  been  and  is  to-day  the  leaven  of  human  life.  Its  repre- 
sentatives have  been,  and  are,  few  and  weak,  in  worldly  power,  but 
they  have  been,  and  are,  the  hope  of  the  world.  And  the  long 
look  over  the  centuries  since  Christianity  was  Komanized  by  a  pre- 
tense of  Christianizing  Rome  does  not  tend  to  discouragement. 
More  and  more,  century  by  century,  men  have  caught  at  God^s  per- 
sonal fatherhood  and  man's  brotherhood  as  the  great  facts  of  the 
divine  message — ^at  love,  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  "Not  by 
might  or  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit "  is  now  more  than  ever  a  tri- 
umphant note. 

I  wish  to  use  this  opportunity  to  make  a  distinct  plea  for  the 
individual — ^the  separate  person — as  the  indivisible  and  indestruc- 
tible unit  in  all  matters  of  righteousness;  that  we  shall  undo  the 
wrong  of  centuries  and  stand  responsible  to  God  alone.  Christian 
churches  and  Christian  nations  are  made  of  Christian  men — ^are 
nothing  apart  from  them  or  in  addition  to  them.     The  whole  is 
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not  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Nothing  is  right  for  us  as 
Friends,  as  Christians,  as  citizens,  which  is  wrong  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals. There  is  no  mysterious  entity  to  be  called  a  nation  or  a 
church  which  may  cancel  our  duties  as  sons  of  God,  and  substitute 
another  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  If  individuals  making  up  a 
church  represent  a  spirit  of  force,  of  violence,  the  church  cannot 
represent  a  spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill.  If  missionaries  are  backed 
by  gunboats,  if  they  collect  indemnities  under  threat  of  the  bay- 
onet, they  axe  missionaries  of  that  power  which  promised  the  king- 
doms of  eaxth  in  order  secretly  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
If  citizens  go  fori;h  to  slay  and  destroy  they  may  carry  the  name 
of  civilization  on  their  lips,  but  they  axe  simply  homicides  and  bar- 
barians. 

Men  salve  their  consciences,  yea,  even  benumb  their  consciences, 
by  shifting  the  responsibilities  of  their  deeds  to  a  mythical  some- 
thing called  a  government,  a  church;  but  no  power  can  release  a 
man  from  the  burden  of  his  deeds.  Not  that  all  homicide  and  de- 
struction is  alike  evil,  not  that  men  may  not  deceive  themselves  so 
that  the  worse  appears  the  better.  But  this  is  only  possible  by 
avoiding  the  Christian  attitude  and  shirking  the  Christian  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  even  say  that  all  homicide  and  destruction  are 
necessarily  culpable;  but  only  that  what  is  wrong  for  each  of  us  as 
a  man  cannot  be  right  for  each  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Christian.  The 
righteous  laws  of  nations  are  superadded  to  the  moral  law,  not  sub- 
stituted for  it.  All  our  duties  as  members  of  churches,  as  citizens  of 
nations,  are  based  upon  our  duties  as  members  of  the  human  family, 
and  stand  for  those  higher  duties  consequent  upon  closer  relations. 
They  can  never  release  us  from  the  fimdamental  duty  of  a  senscj 
of  universal  brotherhood.  We  can  no  more,  without  violation  of 
Christian  principle,  build  our  gain,  our  greatness,  our  exaltation, 
upon  the  loss  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Hottentot,  the  Spaniard  or  the 
Filipino,  than  upon  that  of  our  fellow-Quaker,  or  our  fellow- Ameri- 
can. And  it  is  a  neglect  of  this  principle  fundamental_in  Chris- 
tianity; it  is  this  placing  metes  and  bounds  upon  our  Christian 
charity,  that  marks  the  barbarizing  of  Christianity  during  sixteen 
centuries. 

Some  phases  of  this  essential  falsehood  are  these: 

1.  That  Christianity  is  for  peace,  indeed;  but  that  because  of 
human  weakness  Christians  must  excuse  war; 

2.  That  peace  tends  to  make  cowards  of  us,  and  that  we  must 
have  war  in  order  to  support  the  virility  of  the  race; 

3.  That  while  violence  for  selfish  ends  is  wrong,  it  is  lawful  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come; 

4.  That  experience  shows  that  many  evils  could  not  have  been 
overcome  without  war. 
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(1)  Christianity  is  for  peace  among  men,  but  must  defer  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity.  Christianity  must  indeed  stoop  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  not  to  excuse  that  weakness,  but  to  cure  it. 
We  must  pardon  the  sinner — ^must  we  also  accept  the  sin?  Jesus, 
indeed,  refused  to  punish  the  sinner;  did  he  at  the  same  time  make 
light  of  the  sin?  Shall  Christianity  trail  its  white  robe  in  the  mire 
of  sin  to  show  its  fellowship  Avith  sinners?  Shall  it  do  evil  that  it 
may  draw  near  to  evil-doers?  Not  so  do  I  understand  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Master  or  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The  Christian  is 
not  called  upon  to  be  stupid,  selfish,  and  sinful  in  order  to  reach 
those  who  are  immersed  in  stupidity,  selfishness  and  sin.  Such  doc- 
trine could  never  have  obtained  except  for  the  pagan  idea  that  we 
are  fractional  parts  of  a  nation  or  of  a  church,  and  must  therefore 
assimilate  ourselves  to  its  average  quality.  But  the  Christian  atti- 
tude is  that  of  an  independent  unit,  a- partner  with  God  in  the 
work  of  subduing  his  earth.  His  duty  to  God  transcends  all  tem- 
porary human  relations.  And,  indeed,  the  conclusion  at  its  best 
is  a  reversal  of  common  seuse.  Because  men  are  weak,  let  us  be 
strong;  because  they  are  ignorant  and  violent,  let  us  be  wise  and 
gentle.  If  they  exalt  force,  let  us  show  them  how  much  more 
powerful  is  love.  Of  course,  if  our  plea  is  that  we  are  too  weak  to 
stand  against  the  crowd,  or  that  we  believe  the  voice  of  the  mob  is 
the  voice  of  God  and  to  be  obeyed — that  is  frankly  an  avowal  of 
disbelief  in  Christianity,  and  should  serve  as  an  appeal  to  those  who 
are  Christians  to  convert  us. 

(2)  Does  peace  make  cowards  of  us?  If  it  does,  then  Christian 
teaching  is  falsehood,  and  we  should  turn  to  a  new  and  true  gos- 
pel. It  is  the  worst  of  hypocrisy  to  proclaim  a  gospel  of  peace  as 
a  theory  and  a  gospel  of  war  as  a  practice.  And  this  is  largely  the 
attitude  of  a  nominal  Christianity  to-day.  Numerous  pseudo- 
Christian  ministers  have  exalted  the  value  of  war  as  necessary  to 
make  men  brave  and  self-sacrificing.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
believe  that  the  gospel  they  preach  ex-officio  tends  to  produce 
brave,  true  men.  Occasional  wars  are  necessary  to  serve  as  an  anti- 
dote to  the  effects  of  periods  in  which  Christian  practices  prevail. 
If  for  years  we  have  been  at  peace — the  condition  longed  for  by 
prophet  and  Messiah — ^therefore,  lest  our  manhood  decline,  let  us 
bum  cities;  let  us  starve  women  and  children,  and  kill  men  by 
thousands  to  avert  the  degeneration  due  to  peace  and  the  preaching 
of  peace.  Either  Christianity  is  a  mistake  and  a  failure,  and  should 
be  given  up  wholly  or  in  part,  or  it  is  true  and  right,  and  should  be 
applied  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  as  well  as  in  times  of  ease 
and  comfort.  Indeed,  unless  it  is  a  total  failure,  Christianity  is 
needed  especially  at  times  when  men  differ  and  when  passion  tends 
to  take  the  place  of  reason. 

But,  does  peace  make  cowards  of  us?  Let  us  turn  first  to  war 
itself  for  answer.  Peace  made  the  men  called  heroes  by  the  news- 
papers, who  made  up  our  armies  in  the  Spanish  war.     Practically, 
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all  of  them  were  born,  educated  and  matured  in  a  period  of  pro- 
found peace.  But  the  courage  of  a  soldier  is  not  a  very  high  type 
of  courage.  He  is  drilled  beforehand,  so  that  his  own  will  shall 
have  the  smallest  possible  activity  in  the  time  of  crisis.  He  risks 
being  killed,  indeed;  but  when  did  taking  risks  come  to  be  a  high 
type  of  courage?  If  it  is  so,  truly,  then,  the  gambler  is  somewhat 
of  a  hero  too.  I  am  not  arguing  against  the  courage  of  the  Ameri- 
can. I  fully  believe  in  his  courage;  but  the  taking  of  risks,  even 
heavy  risks,  is  not  the  best  evidence  of  it.  It  is  fiie  motive,  not 
the  danger,  that  shows  a  hero.  We  have  vastly  better  evidence  in 
the  heroes  of  peace,  who  never  fail  to  appear  in  accidents,  in  wrecks 
at  sea,  in  fires  on  land.  These  are  they  who  take  risks,  often  far 
greater  than  those  of  the  soldier,  to  save  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  We 
have  greater  heroes  than  those  of  war,  again,  in  those  who  face  un- 
flinchingly long  years  of  monotonous  labor,  giving  their  strength 
ungrudgingly  to  win  comfort  and  happiness  for  their  families.  We 
have  heroes  in  our  physicians,  who  so  devote  themselves  to  healing 
the  sick  and  alleviating  suffering  that  they  deny  themselves  even 
the  vacations  which  are  their  dUe.  We  have  heroes  in  the  pioneers 
who  conquer  the  wilderness,  in  the  explorers  who  expand  the  do- 
main of  human  knowledge,  in  all  those  whose  lives  are  self-dedi- 
cated to  the  good  of  others.  We  mistake  deeply,  we  do  injustice 
to  our  race,  to  our  religion  and  to  our  civilization,  when  we  grant 
our  chief  applause  to  the  showy,  organized  national  destroyers 
rather  than  to  the  unnoticed,  miscellaneous  saviours,  who  do  their 
work,  demanding  no  meed  of  praise,  who  never  claim  to  be  heroes, 
but  who  support  upon  their  bent  shoulders  the  hope  of  the  world. 
Glory  to  the  builder,  not  to  the  destroyer. 

(3)  But  shall  we  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come?  If  good 
come  on  the  whole,  then  what  we  do  is  not  evil.  It  is  in  the  con- 
sequences of  an  act  that  exists  its  quality,  whether  good  or  evil. 
If  an  act  has  no  consequences  it  has  no  moral  element.  But  the 
flaw  in  the  proposition  that  we  may  make  war  for  a  good  purpose 
lies  in  its  short  view.  The  experience  of  the  race  and  the  teaching 
of  our  highest  instincts  unite  in  making  clear  that  the  total  result 
of  war  is  evil,  and  only  evil  continually.  It  is  cheap  and  common 
to  assert  that  war  freed  our  nation  from  English  domination,  and 
that  it  struck  the  shackles  from  four  millions  of  slaves.  We  leave 
out  of  account  the  heritage  of  bitterness  and  hatred  not  yet  out- 
lived that  followed  after  the  Revolution,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  lives  thrown  away  or  made  miserable.  We  skillfully 
avoid  the  question,  which  is  a  vital  one,  whether  greater  self-control, 
greater  patience  might  not  have  accomplished  more  with  less  of 
evil.  And  we  leave  out  of  account  the  evident  fact  that  the  slavery 
question  is  not  settled — that,  indeed,  it  is  perhaps  less  soluble  as  a 
race  question  embittered  by  the  brutal  years  of  violence  and  by  sec- 
tional discord,  than  it  was  as  a  slavery  question.  Again,  we  fail 
to  consider  what  self-restraint  and  patience  might  have  done.     And 
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our  fourth  difficulty  is  involved  in  our  third.  War  is  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  strong  must  be  violent  to 
help  the  weak — or,  as  before,  the  end  justifies  fiie  means.  Even  so, 
friends,  if  what  we  look  upon  were  the  end — ^but  there  is  no  end. 
In  a  wave  of  nation-wide  enthusiasm  we  went  to  war  with  Spain 
where  men  were  governed  badly  and  against  their  will,  and  where 
starvation  and  torture  were  used  to  enforce  submission.  After  a 
harvest  of  suffering,  disease,  and  crime  had  been  reaped,  we  now 
look  to  a  Cuba  free  from  Spain,  and  we  find  ourselves  immeshed 
in  a  war  with  a  people  whom  we  govern  badly  and  against  their 
will,  and  where  starvation  and  torture  are  used  to  enforce  submis- 
sion. Good  may,  indeed,  come  in  spite  of  evil,  for  of  unmixed  evil 
there  are  few  examples  in  the  affairs  of  men,  but  good  does  not 
come  because  of  it.  If  so  much  good  has  come  in  spite  of  all  the 
evil,  what  would  not  the  world  be  if  it  could  be  brought  to  Chris- 
tianity? 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  atheism  than  is  involved  in  a 
proclamation  that  God  is  too  weak  to  win  His  way  without  calling 
in  the  devil  to  His  help.  There  is  no  deeper  infidelity  than  that 
which  so  distrusts  the  strength  of  righteousness  that  it  must  lean 
upon  the  arm  of  unrighteousness.  It  is  from  this  attitude  of 
apology  that  I  would  earnestly  call  Christians  to-day.  "Let  us 
have  faith  that  right  makes  might,"  and  in  that  faith  let  us  fare 
forward  courageously  in  the  path  we  are  in.  Let  us  no  more  evade 
and  pretend.  Are  we  ashamed  of  the  Christ  and  his  message?  If 
not,  let  us  speak  it,  and  live  it  in  spirit,  and  in  truth.  May  we  not 
have  in  clear  unmistakable  tones  the  outspoken,  uncompromising 
demand  for  righteousness  on  the  part  of  each  individual  before 
God;  the  selfless  plea  for  self -conquest;  for  the  ruling  of  our  own 
spirits?  May  we  not  have  a  definite  rejection  of  compromise  with 
evil,  of  deals  with  iniquity,  a  courageous  and  confident  stand  upon 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  love  to  solve  the  hard  problems  of  the 
world? 

The  Chairman: — The  next  paper  is  on  "  The  Christian  Idea 
of  Force,"  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  of  Baltimore,  president  of 
the  Peace  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  IDEA  OF  FORCE. 

BY  DR.  RICHARD  HENRY  THOMAS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  our  present  purpose  force  may  be  briefly  defined  as  power 
made  effective  for  use.  Thus  we  speak  of  spiritual,  mental  and 
physical  force,  and  of  the  various  forces  of  nature.  Without  force 
no  results  are  accomplished.  Therefore,  when  a  man  of  peace  says, 
^'  I  do  not  believe  in  using  f orce,^'  however  praiseworthy  his  mean- 
ing may  be,  his  words  are  incorrect,  and  he  lays  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  a  mere  visionary.     When  he  explains:  "  I  be- 
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lieve  not  in  the  use  of  physical,  but  of  spiritual  and  moral  force/* 
his  opponent  answers:  "  Your  child  is  about  to  cut  himself  with  a 
sharp  knife;  will  you  not  snatch  it  from  him  ? ''  "  Certainly/' 
"  He  is  running  toward  a  precipice.  You  shout  to  him  to  stop. 
Either  he  does  not  hear,  or  will  not  obey.  Will  you  not  ruir  and 
catch  him,  and  save  him  ?  ** 

"Would  you  never,  for  any  reason,  punish  your  child  in  other 
ways  than  by  word  or  look?  If  so,  you  do  believe,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  the  use  of  physical  force."  But  you  reply,  ^^  That 
is  different.  It  is  right  to  do  these  things.'*  Yes,  it  is  right,  but 
you  cannot  do  them  without  physical  force.  Your  real  contention, 
then,  is  not  against  physical  force,  as  such,  but  against  the  wrong 
use  of  it. 

We  cannot  even  say  that  under  all  circumstances  the  use  of 
brute  force  is  wrong.  A  Samson  might  hold  a  lunatic  or  a  crim- 
inal, to  restrain  him  from  violence,  in  his  strong  embrace,  not  bru- 
tally, but  by  brute  force,  and  receive  from  the  most  ardent  peace 
advocate  nothing  but  praise.  Then  even  brute  force  is  not  always 
wrong,  so  it  be  not  brutally  used. 

Further,  if  physical  force  may  sometimes  be  well  used,  spiritual 
and  moral  force  may  be  wrongly  used.  The  assassin  of  our  late 
President,  for  instance,  claimed  his  deed  to  be  morally  right,  and 
if,  as  the  Bible  says,  there  be  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  wickedness, 
there  must  also  be  a  wrong  use  of  spiritual  power. 

From  the  simple  human  standpoint,  which  is,  after  all,  hardly 
removed  from  the  divine,  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  of  all 
the  great  divisions  of  forces  spiritual  and  moral,  physical  and  me- 
chanical, none  are  in  themselves  either  right  or  wrong,  but  that  the 
moral  element  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used  and  the 
object  to  be  gained. 

What,  then,  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  sub- 
ject? First,  I  find  no  distinction  made  between  physical  and  spir- 
itual force  in  the  sense  that  one  is  set  off  as  being  necessarily  right 
and  the  other  as  always  wrong.  Paul  on  one  occasion  missed  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  making  such  a  distinction.  The  only  ex- 
planation 1  can  think  of  why  he  did  not  make  it  is  that  he  did  not 
believe  it  existed.  He  says,  indeed,  "  The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal.*'  How  many  of  us  would  say,  and  have  said, 
"  But  spiritual.**  But  Paul  misses  his  opportunity  and  says,  "  Not 
carnal,  but  mighty.**  The  position  is  stronger.  He  discards  car- 
nal weapons  for  something  better.  To-day,  many  assume  that 
weapons  not  carnal  are  necessarily  weak.  Paul  thought  otherwise. 
Writing  to  Rome,  the  very  center  and  symbol  of  power  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  he  says  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth. 
To  the  men  of  force  he  brings  something  more  forceful.  This  is 
no  jelly-fish  sentimentalism,  but  the  utterance  of  a  man  glorying 
in  the  Source  of  his  strength.     The  Christian  ideal  of  life  is  a  man- 
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ly  ideal,  and  includes  struggle  and  conquest,  not  with  carnal  weap- 
ons— ^for  carnal  means  human  nature,  rising  up  against  the  rule 
of  God — ^not,  I  say,  with  carnal  weapons,  that  is  with  force  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature,  but  with 
weapons  fashioned  and  used  in  accordance  with  the  mightiest  force 
in  the  universe. 

That  the  idea  of  force  is  very  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  is  clear  even  to  a  superficial  reader.  Their 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  supplied  them  with  their 
unit  of  available  power.  This  was  the  standard  by  which  they 
estimated  the  possibilities  of  their  life  and  work.  Paul  prays  that 
the  Ephesians  may  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  measure  of  the 
power  of  God  in  them.  This  estimate  gave  them  manifest  advan- 
tages. It  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  discouraged  at  any 
rebuff  or  defeat.  Why?  Christ  had,  humanly-speaking,  suffered 
the  most  humiliating  of  defeats,  and  yet  through  that  very  defeat 
he  had  conquered.  They  knew  that  he  had  sounded  depths  of  sor- 
row and  darkness  they  could  never  know,  and  that  every  difficulty 
they  could  meet  would  always  lie  well  within  this  unit  of  force, 
which  became  practically  available  for  everyone  as  the  result  of 
the  power  of  God  working  within  him,  as  he  lived  in  conscious  sub- 
mission to  it. 

This  did  not  make  them  unnatural  men  and  women.  They  did 
not  count  upon  God  as  savages  do  upon  a  fetich.  They  saw  that 
his  power  works  through  means,  and  they  never  hesitated  to  use 
means  properly  adapted  for  their  purpose.  Paul,  when  his  health 
broke  down  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  did  not  say,  ''  The 
power  of  God  is  sufficient,^^  and  so  disregarded  the  danger.  He 
changed  his  course,  and  went  to  the  mountains  of  northern  Galatia 
to  recruit,  and  so  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  there.  When  he 
knew  that  there  was  a  plot  against  his  life,  he  took  pains  to  have 
the  governor  who  was  responsible  for  his  safety  informed,  so  that 
he  might  not  be  needlessly  exposed  to  an  attack  by  his  enemies.  He 
repeatedly  claimed  his  civil  privileges  as  a  Roman  citizen.  But  he 
refused  to  respond  to  the  pointed  intimations  of  Felix  that  he 
should  offer  him  a  bribe,  although  he  knew  that  the  power  of  money 
would  secure  his  liberty.  He  promised  his  comrades  in  danger  dur- 
ing the  terrible  storm  that,  although  the  ship  would  be  lost,  all 
lives  should  be  saved,  yet  he  also  said  that  unless  the  sailors  were 
prevented  from  leaving  the  ship  in  the  boats  the  others  could  not 
be  rescued.  The  faith  of  the  first  Church  was  that  God  had  power 
to  deliver  them  from  all  danger,  and  therefore  when  they  were 
living  in  the  will  of  God,  and  death  or  suffering  came  upon  them, 
they  realized  fully  that  this  also  was  the  will  of  God.  The  death 
of  Stephen  did  not  dim  their  faith,  nor  did  the  exile  that  most  of 
them  had  to  suffer  afterwards.  The  death  of  James  did  not  dis- 
courage them  from  praying  for  Peter.  Why  should  not  they  be 
put  to  death  as  their  Lord  had  been? 
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The  whole  atmosphere  that  they  breathed  was  different  from 
what  they  had  known  before,  and  from  what  those  about  them 
knew.  It  was  their  mission  to  bring  others  into  this  same  rela- 
tion to  God.  They  proclaimed  neither  a  well-worked  out  system  of 
morality  nor  of  doctrine.  Both  these  were  to  a  certain  degree  in  a 
state  of  fluidity.  What  was  prominent  in  their  experience  and  in 
their  message  was  that  through  Jesus  Christ  they  had  come  to 
know  their  true  relation  to  God  and  how  to  attain  it,  and  live  in 
it  with  the  power  of  the  risen  Saviour.  They  did  not  themselves 
fully  grasp  all  that  this  implies.  Paul,  for  instance,  seems  to  have 
failed  to  understand  that  God  has  much  concern  for  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  asks,  "  Does  God  care  for  oxen  ?  "  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  seen  that  Christian  love  bars  out  slavery.  Cornelius  is  al- 
lowed, so  far  as  we  know,  to  remain  a  Eoman  soldier  centurion, 
although  there  must  have  been  duties  that  he  had  to  perform  in 
heathen  practices  essentially  connected  with  the  army,  that  to  our 
minds,  apart  from  the  necessity  of  fighting,  would  be  wholly  out 
of  harmony  with  Christianity.  His  example  can  as  well  be  cited  to 
support  the  theory  that  idolatry  is  consistent  with  Christ  as  that 
war  is. 

But  all  these  things  did  not  affect  the  everlasting  principle  im- 
der  which  the  first  Christians  lived.  It  was  not  for  them  to  see 
to  the  end  of  that  which  shall  forever  be  opening  out  fresh  glories 
and  fresh  avenues  for  love  and  service.  The  seed  of  Christian 
thought  and  experience  that  they  planted  is  still  growing  and  de- 
veloping. But  it  was  theirs  to  learn  the  secret  of  true  power,  and 
how  it  is  known  as  we  live  in  harmony  with  the  source  of  it,  that  is 
with  the  spirit  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  confi- 
dence in  him.     What,  then,  is  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching? 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  he  used  all  the  great  divisions  of 
force  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  set  us  the  example  that  we  should 
use  them  also.  That  he  made  use  of  what  is  known  as  spiritual 
and  moral  power  is  too  clear  to  need  exposition.  In  his  words, 
"  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves,^^  we  have  his  en- 
dorsement of  intellectual  activity  as  applied  to  practical  matters. 
In  his  scourge  of  small  cords  we  have  his  endorsement  of  physical 
force.  Why  should  we  try  to  deny  it?  With  Christ,  what  he  did 
and  what  he  taught  are  not  in  contrast.  They  mutually  complete 
each  other,  and  this  act  is  not  out  of  harmony  with  his  teaching. 
True,  small  cords  do  small  injury.  But,  explain  it  as  you  will, 
whether  he  used  the  scourge  on  men  or  not,  the  act  was  an  exer- 
cise of  physical  force,  used  to  protest  against  an  abuse,  and  we  lose 
much  and  gain  nothing  by  trying  to  explain  it  away.  But  let  those 
who  gloat  over  this  fact,  and  who  think  that  it  endorses  the  war 
method,  remember  how  weak  small  cords  are,  and  not  attempt  to 
support  by  them  the  wars  of  Christendom,  with  their  thousands 
slain,  and  whole  districts  devastated.  Such  a  burden  is  too  great 
for  small  cords  to  sustain,  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  poor  argument  that 
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urges  that  because  a  certain  degree  of  physical  force  is  justifiable, 
therefore  every  degree  of  physical  force  is  justifiable.  To  protest 
against  an  abuse,  not  even  sufiBlciently  to  do  away  with  it,  but  only 
enough  to  make  the  protest  understood,  is  one  thing,  and  is  wholly 
unlike  doing  men  to  death  either  individually  or  on  the  battle- 
field. I  think  these  small  cords  would  never  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port war  had  not  war  advocates  been  so  hard  put  to  it  to  find  New 
Testament  arguments  for  their  contention,  and  had  not  peace  ad- 
vocates weakened  their  cause  by  attempting  to  maintain  that  all 
physical  force  is  in  itself  condemned  by  Christ.  Before  leaving 
this  incident  let  us  remember  that  what  Christ  was  doing  was  sim- 
ply as  a  protest  and  not  as  a  punishment,  and  that  his  choice  of 
small  cords  shows  his  care  to  injure  no  one.  As  to  his  overturn- 
ing the  tables  of  the  money  changers  and  driving  out  the  animals, 
this  only  gave  their  owners  the  trouble  of  collecting  them  again,  as 
it  was  all  within  the  Temple  inclosure,  and  there  was  no  danger  of 
theft  or  loss. 

Physical  force,  therefore,  it  it  be  used  in  a  Christlike  spirit,  is 
supported  by  Christ^s  example.  Apart  from  this  spirit  no  force  of 
any  kind  can  be  justified  on  the  Christian  idea.  It  is  the  same, 
therefore,  with  Christ's  teaching  as  we  found  in  respect  to  the  sim- 
ple human  point  of  view,  that  the  true  distinction  is  not  between 
spiritual  and  physical  force,  but  between  the  use  of  any  force  for 
worthy  ends  in  the  Christian  spirit,  and  force  not  so  used. 

To  discover  the  Christian  idea  of  force  we  must  understand  the 
purpose  and  method  of  Jesus  Christ.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
purpose  is  truly  expressed  in  the  words,  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them''?  There  is  also  a 
general  agreement  that  in  his  method  he  trusted  to  the  sweet  rea- 
sonableness of  his  teaching  and  to  the  divine  power  within  him, 
shown  through  his  life  and  sufferings,  to  reach  and  convince  men. 
Some,  however,  claim  that  what  he  says  about  not  bringing  peace 
but  a  sword,  and  his  direction  to  the  twelve  to  sell  their  garments 
and  buy  swords,  show  that  he  had  other  methods  also  in  his  mind. 
But  the  context  in  neither  case  bears  this  out.  The  sword  he  says 
he  was  come  to  send  refers  simply  to  the  family  strife  certain  to 
be  engendered  when  the  anger  of  those  who  do  not  accept  his  mes- 
sage is  aroused  against  those  who  do.  He  explains  that  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  mother  and  father  being  arrayed  against  the  son  and 
daughter.  Therefore,  imless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that 
Christ  approves  of  family  quarrels,  we  must  imderstand  he  is  not 
expressing  approval  of  strife,  but  pictorially  referring  to  f eudp  that 
must  arise  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  That  his  command  to  buy 
swords  is  purely  figurative  is  shown  by  his  reply,  when  the  dis- 
ciples said,  "  Here  are  two  swords."  '^  It  is  enough,"  as  though  two 
could  be  enough  for  twelve  men.  Later  on,  when  Peter  used  one 
of  these  very  swords,  Christ  rebuked  him,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
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plained  that  the  reason  his  servants  did  not  fight  was  that  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that  Christ^s  method 
is  wholly  in  accord  with  truth  and  justice,  and  that  he  consistently 
employed  force  on  this  principle,  and  that  sooner  than  depart  from 
it  he  allowed  the  worst  evils  to  come  upon  him. 

But  some  say  that  Christ  was  carrying  out  the  design  of  God  in 
our  salvation,  and  that  therefore  he  suflEered,  but  that  we,  who  are 
not  the  saviours  of  men,  are  on  a  totally  diflEerent  plane.  Much  in 
this  assertion  seems  to  add  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  but,  certainly,  so 
far  as  it  teaches  that  we  are  to  live  on  a  different  plane  from  Christ, 
it  lacks  any  support  from  the  words  of  Christ,  or  of  any  New  Tes- 
tament writer.  In  his  prayer  he  says:  "  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into 
the  world,  even  so  have  I  sent  them  into  the  woild."  Again,  "  As 
I  am,  so  are  ye  in  the.world.^^  "  The  servant  is  not  above  his  Mas- 
ter ..  .  It  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  Master."  Paul 
even  speaks  of  filling  up  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  In  the  minds  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  immediate  followers, 
the  adoption  of  the  method  and  spirit  of  Christ  were  essential  con- 
ditions  of  discipleship.  Christ  is  more  than  an  example.  He  dem- 
onstrated and  made  available  for  all  men,  as  it  had  never  been  done 
before,  the  greatest  force  in  the  universe.  Through  it  he  won  hi& 
great  world-victory,  and  upon  it  his  followers  are  to  rely.  It  is  the 
power  that  comes  with  such  a  surrender  to  God  as  enables  us  to  love 
him  and  those  about  us  with  a  love  that  will  not  fail  under  any 
provocation,  a  love  that  will  cast  out  self-seeking  and  selfishness, 
and  strengthen  us  for  any  sacrifice  that  is  needed  to  obey  God  and 
to  help  our  fellow  men  according  to  His  will. 

This  is  so  contrary  to  the  world^s  idea  of  force  that  it  requires 
us  to  drink  deep  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept it.  But  it  is  only  in  doing  so  that  we  can  have  the  faith  that 
overcomes  the  world. 

This  is  very  different  from  a  mere  passive  acceptance  of  ills  and 
evil.  Christ's  force  was  not  negative,  but  positive.  Paul  was  any- 
thing but  a  negative  character.  Neither  of  them  sat  down  before 
diflSculties,  waiting  for  all  things  to  come  right.  They  used  this 
force  to  most  effective  purpose,  and  did  not  neglect  the  use  of  force 
in  ordinary  channels,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  supremacy 
of  this  all-controlling  force.  We  also,  as  they,  have  the  same 
strength  available  for  us,  and  through  everything  that  may  happen 
we  are  to  be  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved  us. 

But  we  hear  it  objected:  "  Is  peace  safe?  "  Does  any  one  ask: 
"  Is  war  safe?  "  Are  good  causes  never  crushed  in  war?  Do  people 
whose  defence  is  in  firearms  never  have  their  houses  broken  into, 
and  never  kill  their  wives  or  children,  as  well  as  the  intruder,  or 
instead  of  him?  From  the  point  of  view  of  safety  of  life  and  limb 
there  is,  humanly  speaking,  no  absolute  safety  for  any  one.  The 
Czar  of  Eussia  is  probably  in  greater  danger  with  all  his  guards 
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than  any  one  private  citizen  of  his  Empire.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
mere  physical  safety,  but  of  what  is  the  most  effective  method  for 
the  establishment  of  righteousness  and  the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  I  maintain  that  the  strongest  method  is  Christ^s 
method,  and  also  that  there  has  now  been  sufficient  experience  to 
make  this  assertion  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  simple  faith.  The 
experience  of  the  early  colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with 
other  colonists,  and  of  Pennsylvania  itself  when  unpeaceful  coun- 
sels prevailed,  is  a  strong  instance  in  point.  The  overcoming  of  the 
wild  moimtaineers  of  the  Caucasus  by  the  Doukhobors  through 
persistent  kindness  is  another  example,  and  individnal  instances 
innumerable  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  yet,  since  our  Mas- 
ter was  ill  treated  and  put  to  death,  why  should  we  complain  that 
his  followers  may  be  called  upon  at  times  to  serve  the  truth  in  simi- 
lar ways? 

On  general  principles,  therefore,  the  Christian  idea  is  that  we 
trust  this  divine  force  and  employ  other  forces  only  as  they  ring 
true  to  the  method  aud  purpose  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth.  On 
this  basis  everything  that  contemplates  success  or  victory  through 
force  brutally  nsed,  or  through  maiming  and  killing  humL  beinis, 
can  never  be  justified  according  to  Christ^s  idea  of  force.  But  this 
limitation,  so  far  from'  lessening,  strengthens  us  in  preventing  and 
reforming  evil.  I  admit  that  it  often  works  more  slowly  than  our 
patience  is  quite  ready  for,  but  it  is  far  more  certain  than  other 
means.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  this:  first,  that  we  hold  the  truth 
too  much  in  theory,  and  have  made  it  too  little  an  essential  part  of 
our  life;  and,  second,  that  we  belong  to  a  community  only  partially 
Christian,  if  indeed  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  wholly  Christian 
ourselves. 

A  broad  difference  between  the  first  century  and  the  nineteenth 
is  that  in  the  former  the  nation  was  nominally  idolatrous,  and  the 
Christians  in  it,  although  without  political  influence,  were  a  grow- 
ing force  leavening  the  whole,  while  we  now,  possessed  of  political 
influence,  live  in  a  nation  nominally  Christian,  but  largely  pagan. 
The  difference  is  apparently  and  really  great,  but  among  many  ad- 
vantages we  have  this  difficulty,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  confu- 
sion of  ideas,  because  methods  and  policies,  from  being  called 
Christian,  come  to  be  regarded  as  such.  In  this  way  we  have  the  con- 
sent of  many  professing  Christians  to  things  intrinsically  heathen 
both  in  principle  and  application.  Prominent  among  these  is  the 
war  system.  It  cannot  ring  true  to  any  just  conception  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  weapons  of  its  warfare  are  essen- 
tially carnal,  the  passions  it  arouses  are  the  reverse  of  Christian, 
and  the  results  of  its  work,  after  allowing  for  all  the  benefits  that 
can  honestly  be  claimed  for  it,  are  the  reverse  of  what  is  character- 
istic of  the  work  of  Christ. 

What  then  is  the  duty  of  one  who  believes  that  he  has  6een  the 
true  Christian  idea  of  force?    Certainly  he  is  not  to  withdraw  from 
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those  about  him,  as  though  he  were  holier  than  they.  Moreover  we 
have  what  the  early  Christians  had  not — apolitical  influence.  This 
is  something  that  no  one,  either  man  or  woman,  has  a  right  to 
neglect.  We  cannot  do  so  without  being  false  to  duty.  IndiflEerenee 
means  that  we  are  exercising  the  wrong  influence.  We  need  not 
be  always  condemning  those  who  do  not  see  as  we  do,  nor  should 
we  forget  that  so  long  as  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  believe 
that  their  great  protection  is  in  the  force  of  arms,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  limit  the  building  of  warships  and  appropriations 
for  military  purposes.  We  are  to  labor  to.  render  these  things  use- 
less and  out  of  date.  Democracy  means  or  at  least  should  mean, 
the  predominating  influence  of  men  out  of  ofiice,  and  the  fact  that 
we  may  not  consistently  hold  ofiices  where  in  the  judgment  of  those 
who  would  have  elected  us,  it  might  become  our  official  duty  to  call 
out  the  military,  need  not  discourage  us.  There  was  practically 
no  office  whatever  open  to  the  first  Christians,  and  we  know  what 
great  influence  they  exerted. 

Our  position  is  not  negative,  but  positive.  We  have,  and  we 
are  to  use,  the  mighty  weapons  of  our  warfare  to  the  pulling  dowa 
of  strongholds,  and  the  casting  down  of  everything  that  exalts  it- 
self against  the  obedience  of  Christ.  The  Peace  message  is  more 
than  a  theory  or  than  a  mere  moral  sentiment.  It  is  not  a  weak  as- 
sertion that  we  disbelieve  in  war  and  oppression,  and  believe  in 
peace  at  any  price. 

It  is,  to  begin  with,  an  experience — an  experience  of  union  with 
the  God  of  love  and  truth,  such  a  union  that  we  are  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  held  by  that  love.  This  will  enable  us  to  live  in  such  a 
spirit  as  George  Fox  was  in  when,  after  he  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured, he  looked  at  the  disabled  arm,  not  in  anger  or  regret,  but  in 
the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  in  such  an  experience  that  we  can 
truly  test  whether  a  given  proceeding  is  right  or  wrong.  The 
love  of  God  in  our  hearts  will  then  be  the  true  decider.  It  is  only 
by  being  in  an  experience  that  does  away  with  wars  and  fightings 
and  the  causes  of  them  in  our  own  hearts,  that  we  are  able  to 
know  what  it  is  to  have  the  mighty  weapons  of  God,  and  to  be  able 
truly  to  influence  men.  But  if  we  are  practically  taking  the  same 
attitude  that  others  are  taking  upon  national  and  international 
questions,  and  simply  drawing  the  line  when  it  comes  to  actual 
fighting,  we  have  given  up  our  principle,  and  are  holding  a  tra- 
dition. 

Starting  with  the  experience  of  union  with  Christ,  we  are  where 
we  can  take  a  correct  general  view  of  things.  We  cannot  expect 
men  who  have  not  recognized  our  principle  to  act  in  accordance  with 
it.  But  when  they  do  not  do  so,  we  shall  not  co-operate  with  them. 
We  should  be  ready,  however,  as  their  brothers,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  to  suffer  patiently  with  them  in  every  way  not  inconsistent 
with  our  position.  We  can  do  what  lies  within  us  to  bring  them  to 
see  what  is  so  true  to  us,  and  we  can  encourage  everything  that 
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tends  to  promote  justice  and  peace,  everything  that  will  help  to 
bring  in  an  era  of  true  and  permanent  good  feeling  at  home  or 
abroad.  We  can  endeavor  to  help  those  in  official  position  to  find 
ways  of  settling  disputes  peacefully,  and  we  can  show  appreciation 
of  their  eflEorts  in  these  directions.  We  can  in  times  of  excitement 
exert  ourselves  to  allay  it,  and  we  can  make  the  most  of  such  move- 
ments as  the  Hague  Convention,  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
Boards  of  Arbitration,  etc.,  between  Labor  and  Capital.  We  can 
arouse  the  consciences  of  our  fellow  Christians,  and,  above  all,  con- 
tinually live  in  the  power  of  the  peaceful  conquering  Saviour. 

The  Chaikman: — ^Before  opening  the  general  discussion,  I  will 
make  the  annoimcement  that  to-morrow  the  meeting  will  be 
opened  at  ten  o^clock,  and  the  doors  will  be  closed  during  the  de- 
votional period  with  which  the  exercises  begin.  President  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  will  preside  at  the  session 
to-morrow  forenoon,  and  the  program,  as  you  have  it  printed,  will 
be  carried  out. 

There  will  be  some  time  now  for  a  general  discussion  of  the 
papers  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  this  discussion  will  be 
opened  by  President  Birdsall,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

« 

William  W.  Bikdsall:  I  was  particularly  impressed  this 
morning  by  that  paragraph  of  Dr.  Bartends  paper  in  which  he  out- 
lined the  progress  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  God  and  the  eflEect  of  that 
idea  upon  their  relations  with  each  other.  When  their  God  was  a 
God  of  the  family,  then  each  family  considered  itself  to  be  under 
the  protection  and  guidance  of  its  own  God;  this  belief  permitted 
war  with  every  family  round  about.  It  was  a  step  of  progress  when 
the  family  God  became  a  tribal  God,  and  family  war  lost  itself  in  the 
larger,  still  barbarous,  idea  of  tribal  war.  So,  when  the  idea  came 
that  Jehovah  was  a  national  God,  it  set  free  the  tribe  from  war 
against  tribe,  but  it  set  nation  at  war  against  nation.  What  an 
elevation  of  human  life  it  was  when  they  came  at  last  to  see  that 
the  God  of  their  fathers  was  the  God  of  men  of  every  country  and 
every  clime,  that  all  men  were  of  one  blood,  and  therefore  brethren. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Dr.  Barton  had  put  his  finger  upon  the  vital 
point  in  this  discussion,  at  least  so  far  as  the  bearing  of  religion 
upon  peace  is  concerned,  when  he  said  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  made  necessarily  unlawful  every  act 
of  war.  But,  as  the  idea  of  God  became  successively  tribal,  na- 
tional, universal,  was  it  not  natural  that  in  some  degree  at  least 
the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  should  be  lost,  and  was  not 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah  needed  to  call  men  back  to  their  indi- 
vidual relation  with  the  Most  High,  and  to  teach  them  to  cease  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  God  of  nations  or  the  God  of  battles,  but  to 
think  of  Him  as  the  Father  of  the  individual? 

The  method  of  Jesus  was  the  individual  method;  He  appealed 
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to  multitudes,  but  always  to  multitudes  as  composed  of  individuals. 
If  you  wish  to  get  typical  instances  of  His  method,  where  do  you 
go?  Not  to  His  discourses  to  great  concourses  of  people,  but  to 
His  quiet  talk  with  the  woman  at  the  well,  or  with  one  or  two  dis- 
ciples, here  and  there.  It  was  through  His  touch  upon  the  indi- 
vidual heart  that  He  gained  His  hold  upon  the  mind  and  heart 
of  His  multitude  of  followers.  How  natural  it  was  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Christian  Church  for  it  to  gain  its  hold  upon  men^s 
minds  through  the  whispering  of  slave  to  slave,  or  slave  to  master, 
or  friend  to  friend,  through  the  preaching  of  evangelists  and  dis- 
ciples; but  it  was  no  less  natural,  as  numbers  gathered,  that  the 
appeal  should  be  to  numbers  and  that  it  should  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  the  individual  that  was  responsible,  that  it  was  through  the 
individual  that  the  church  was  to  extend.  How  natural  it  was  to 
reach  out  for  numbers,  for  organization,  for  authority;  and  to  yield 
to  the  temptation,  as  the  Church  did,  to  barter  its  birthright  for  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world! 

Dr.  Holmes  pointed  out  to  us  that  something  like  this  has  hap- 
pened in  the  history  of  every  great  religious  movement.  He 
omitted  our  own,  but  he  need  not  have  omitted  it.  Was  not  the 
appeal  of  George  Fox  to  the  individual?  When  he  came  into  a 
neighborhood,  did  he  not  inquire  what  people  there  were  tender? 
Did  he  not  seek  them  out  and  minister  to  them  as  one  mind  and  one 
heart  to  another  mind  and  heart?  All  through  his  ministry  was 
it  not  the  individual  to  whom  he  preached;  and  did  not  those  who 
followed  him  and  who  spread  the  Quaker  faith  through  England 
and  over  the  continent  and  into  America  pursue  his  method? 
When  they  grew  in  numbers  and  in  power  and  in  respectabiUty, 
did  not  they,  too,  appeal  to  power — not  indeed  to  the  power  of  the 
State,  but  to  the  power  of  their  own  organization;  and  did  not 
they,  too,  fail  when  they  bartered  their  birthright  of  a  living,  in- 
dividual religion  for  a  religion  hemmed  in  and  bound  by  a  narrow, 
a  destructive,  a  disowning  discipline? 

Like  early  Christianity,  the  Quaker  faith  was  propagated  by 
mastering  the  consciences  of  individual  men.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  history  of  every  great  spiritual  movement  declares  to  be 
the  true  method.  Organization  is  good;  it  brings  together  forces 
already  in  existence,  arranges  for  their  best  applications,  and  pro- 
vides for  their  greatest  usefulness.  So  long  as  those  forces  live  in 
the  unities  of  which  the  organization  is  composed,  so  long  is  the 
organization  vital,  helpful,  a  force  in  the  community.  Just  so 
soon  as  the  unities  of  which  the  organization  is  composed  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  vital  force  which  first  called  it  into  being,  just  so 
soon  is  the  organization  a  dead  shell,  hindering  life,  ready  to  be 
sloughed  off  and  discarded. 

If  we  will  truly  seize  this  idea  of  the  individual  responsibility, 
of  the  individual  relation  to  the  Source  of  light  and  truth,  then, 
indeed,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  apply  the  Christian  idea  of  force. 
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This  will  enable  us  to  live  in  the  world;  to  work  with  our  fellows, 
though  they  see  not  with  us;  to  do  the  work  that  is  laid  upon  us 
without  hindering  the  good  work  that  is  laid  upon  our  brethren. 
It  is  right  for  us  to  come  together  in  organization  for  definite  work; 
it  is  right  for  Us  to  protest  as  societies  for  every  worthy  cause  and 
against  every  evil  movement.  But  there  is  a  deeper  foundation  for 
the  culture  and  promotion  of  righteousness  in  the  worid.  It  is  the 
appeal,  which  has  never  failed  when  made,  to  the  individual  mind, 
and  its  duties  to  the  Father  of  Light.  We  do  right  to  join  our- 
selves together  in  every  good  work;  but  we  do  the  essential  thing 
when  we  turn  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the  soul,  as  George  Fox  called 
upon  the  great  Protector  to  do.  Much  talk,  he  says,  he  had  with 
Cromwell — ^much  discourse  about  religion  and  about  other  things; 
and  they  came  upon  this  subject  of  war.  The  Quaker  apostle  con- 
demned him  not,  but  called  him  to  turn  to  the  voice  of  God  in 
his  own  heart,  which  he  told  him  if  he  would  hear  would  call  him 
away  from  the  occasions  of  wars  and  fightings  and  lead  him  into  the 
peaceable  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Joseph  Elkinton:  I  think  our  friend  Dr.  Holmes  has  done  us 
a  great  service  in  sounding  the  keynote  of  all  true  civilization,  of 
all  religion  worthy  the  name  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion with  me  how  we  may  approach  those  who  do  not  hold  the 
views  that  we  do ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  he  has  given  us  a  clue 
to  the  possibility  of  making  men  think  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
separated  from  perverted  popular  opinion,  and,  if  need  be,  from 
their  religious  instructors,  to  have  their  views  created  by  a  higher 
Power  than  either  of  these. 

I  wish,  also,  to  refer  to  Dr.  Thomas's  instance  of  the  Doukho^- 
bors,  who  have  given  us  perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  in 
recent  times  of  what  peace  principles  will  do  in  practice.  They 
were  sent  at  one  time  into  the  heart  of  a  country  infested  by  the 
wildest-hearted  men,  sent  there  purposely  to  be  annihilated  by 
them.  But  they  maintained  their  peace  principles  even  to  throw- 
ing away  their  arms,  and  they  came  out  of  that  situation  with  very 
few  deaths  from  the  use  of  arms  against  them.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  most  striking  lesson.  So  does  their  recent  deliverance  from 
Bussia.  There  are  many  other  sects  in  that  country  pleading  for 
freedom  of  thought,  but  the  Doukhobors  alone  seem  to  have  won. 
They  have  come  to  America  by  virtue,  no  doubt,  of  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  Friends  in  England  and  here,  but  also,  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt,  because  they  maintained  their  peace  principles 
inviolate  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman:  As  no  one  else  seems  to  wish  to  speak,  the 
Conference  is  now  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


fourth  Se00ion« 

Fifth-day  Morning,  Twelfth  Month  13th, 


The  Conference  re-assembled  in  Witherspoon  Hall  Fifth-day 
morning  at  10  o^clock.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  occupied  the  Chair. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  opening  of  the  session  were  given  to  devo- 
tion, during  which  prayer  was  offered  by  Mary  Jane  Weaver  and 
Allen  Flitcraft. 

M.  Carey  Thomas:  In  the  brief  remarks  I  shall  make  from 
the  chair,  before  calling  on  the  speakers  who  have  prepared  formal 
papers,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  forces  outside  of  the  churches  that  are  making  for  peace. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  let  the  warlike  emotions  of  the  past  three 
years,  which  have  swept  over  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
our  own  war  with  Spain  and  England^s  war  with  the  Boers,  cause  us 
to  underestimate  the  force  of  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  peace 
and  arbitration  that  has  grown  up  during  the  preceding  thirty  years 
of  almost  unbroken  European  peace. 

In  looking  back  over  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  reflecting  on 
the  great  revolutions  of  thought  and  social  feeling  that  will  reach 
their  culmination  only  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  we  can  discern, 
I  think,  two  great  movements  making  strongly  for  peace — ^the 
higher  education  of  women,  the  immensity  of  whose  results  we  can- 
not as  yet  fully  foresee,  and  the  socialistic  organization  of  working- 
men. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  has  witnessed  the  abolishment  of  slav- 
ery in  civilized  Europe  and  her  colonies,  the  reform  of  prisons  and 
treatment  of  criminals,  the  humane  care  of  the  insane,  the  founding 
of  reformatories  of  all  kinds,  and  hospitals,  systematic  and  wisely 
directed  work  among  the  poor  in  slums  and  tenements,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  employer  in  the  interests  of  the  employed,  the  vast 
spread  of  international  commerce,  with  its  trade  unions.  These 
mighty  social  and  humanitarian  movements,  taking  place  simul- 
taneously in  all  civilized  countries,  have  created  a  consciousness  of 
the  human  kinship  which  unites  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  International  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague,  in  1899,  is  one  proof  of  this  consciousness.  The  Pan- 
American  Congress  now  meeting  in  Mexico  has  set  before  itself  as 
its  chief  object  the  adoption  by  the  South  American  delegates  of 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  Yet  a  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago,  in  1693,  when  William  Penn  drew  up  his  scheme  for  a 
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European  Council  of  Arbitration,  it  was  regarded  as  a  Quaker 
dream. 

The  general  progress  of  popular  sentiment  will  be  greatly 
assisted  and  hastened,  however,  by  two  distinct  and  specific  move- 
ments. The  emergence  of  women  as  a  sex  into  the  life  of  affairs  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  and  the  swiftly  approaching  political  pre- 
ponderance through  universal  suffrage  and  organization  of  the 
working  man,  and  ultimately  of  the  working  woman,  will  be  most 
important  factors  in  bringing  about  peace  in  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. No  one  who  has  known  women  that  lived  through  the  trag- 
edies and  agonies  of  our  Civil  War,  or  indeed  of  any  war,  can  doubt 
that  the  suffering  of  war  falls  more  heavily  on  women  than  on 
men,  and  that  in  consequence  their  influence  as  a  sex  will  be  ex- 
erted for  peace,  just  as  no  one  who  follows  the  discussions  of  the 
workingmen^s  parties  and  the  influence  already  exerted  by  social- 
ists can  fail  to  see  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  men  who 
work  with  their  hands  in  one  country  will  refuse  to  fight  the  men 
who  work  with  their  hands  in  another  country  for  any  of  the  trivial 
causes  for  which  nations  have  often  declared  war  in  the  past. 

Of  all  the  great  moral  and  religious  principles  and  doctrines  ad- 
vocated by  the  Quaker  Church,  peace  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  not  yet  found  universal  acceptance.  The  other  spiritual  truths 
taught  by  George  Fox  and  his  followers,  in  1650,  are  now  accepted 
by  all  Christian  Churches  with  more  or  less  fulness.  The  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  instead  of  the  literal,  the  use  of  the  Sab- 
bath for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,  the  subordination  of  the 
symbol  to  the  spiritual  belief  symbolized,  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  creeds  and  dogmas,  the  abhorrence  of  slavery,  con- 
viction of  temperance,  recognition  of  women^s  responsibility  and 
share  in  the  work  of  the  church,  are  now  taught  by  all  Christians. 

This  is  not,  however,  equivalent  to  saying  that  these  changes  in 
tiie  tiiought  and  practices  of  the  Christian  Church  have  come 
about  in  consequence  of  Quaker  teaching.  Quakers  in  the  past  have 
separated  themselves  too  much  from  other  Christians  by  useless  pe- 
culiarities of  dress  and  language  which  ceased  to  have  any  real  sig- 
nificance over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago;  and  these  superficial 
and  unnecessary  differences  have  made  them  a  peculiar  people  and 
isolated  them  from  other  Christians. 

But  whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  past,  the 
Quaker  Church  is  now  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
other  churches  in  the  support  and  dissemination  of  peace.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  for  any  Friend  of  the  older  generation  to  believe 
in  war;  his  ancestors  have  suffered  too  much  for  their  peace  prin- 
ciples in  the  past.  But  this  is  not  true  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Friends;  they,  and  indeed  all  of  the  young  people  of  to-day,  seem 
to  me  warlike  in  spirit.  For  the  past  three  years  they  have  listened 
to  and  read  in  the  papers  stirring  military  speeches  delivered  in 
praise  of  war  by  our  leading  public  men.    We  have  a  gallant  warrior 
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President  in  the  White  House,  and  we  must  remember  that  our  late 
Spanish  War  has  been  the  first  great  patriotic  emotion  of  their 
youth.  I  am  usually  able  to  carry  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege with  me  when  I  speak  to  them  on  public  questions,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  command  their  sympathy  when  I  speak  in  favor  of 
peace.  Those  of  us  who  believe  in  peace  and  arbitration  must  re- 
member that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  supply  the  antidote  of  an  im- 
compromising  and  insistent  expression  of  contrary  opinion,  unless 
we  wish  the  younger  generation  to  grow  up  far  more  warlike  in 
spirit  than  our  own. 

Peace  and  temperance  are,  I  believe,  the  next  great  moral  vic- 
tories to  be  won,  and  they  will  surely  be  won  in  the  present  cen- 
tury; but  it  is  not  enough  to  recognize  this  intellectually.  The  out- 
come of  this  Conference  should  be  an  aggressive  peace  propaganda, 
not  carried  on  separately  by  the  Quaker  Church,  but  in  concerted 
effort  with  all  believers  in  peace  and  arbitration.  Friends,  with 
their  profound  belief  in  peace,  bred  in  their  inmost  fiber,  as  it  were, 
by  their  continuous  and  consistent  church  inheritance,  stretching 
back  for  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  should  become  the  back- 
bone of  such  a  propaganda. 

Bacon  says  somewhere  that  "  men  must  not  turn  bees  and  leave 
their  lives  in  the  wound,"  and  I  am  confident  that  the  time  is  close 
at  hand  when  it  will  be  generally  recognized  that  the  nation  that 
goes  to  war  except  in  the  last  extremity,  and  perhaps  even  then,  like 
a  colony  of  bees,  loses  in  the  war,  whether  it  be  victorious  or  not, 
many  things  which  constitute  the  true  life  of  its  people,  and  among 
them  sympathy,  justice,  tenderness  for  others  and  righteousness. 

The  Chairman:  I  will  now  call  on  the  first  speaker  on  the 
morning^s  program,  Peter  W.  Eaidabaugh,  of  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

THE  IMPOETANCE  OF  TEACHING  PEACE  PRINCIPLES 

IN   THE   BIBLE   SCHOOLS. 

BY  P.  W.  EAIDABAUGH,  PLAINFIELD,  INDIANA. 

The  Bible  School  could  have  no  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
one  who  would  separate  it  from  the  established  work  of  the  Church 
— ^the  organized  body.  The  Bible  School  is  considered  and  spoken  of 
as  belonging  to  some  particular  branch  of  the  Church,  just  as  a  boy 
or  girl  is  thought  of  as  having  a  father  and  mother  and  belonging 
to  some  particular  family.  The  Bible  School  is  a  child  of  the 
Church,  and  should  be  considered  as  the  Church  assembled  for  Bible 
study;  its  highest  usefulness  is  reached  when  the  youth  are  taught 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  them 
to  accept  Christ  as  a  personal  Saviour  and  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  his  service. 

The  majority  of  those  enrolled  in  our  Bible  Schools  have  not 
reached  maturity  and  need  the  help  of  mature  minds  in  their  study 
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of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  largely  passive  beings,  mere  receirers 
of  influence,  and  are  in  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  active  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  They  are  like  buds  that  must  be  unfolded  be- 
fore the  beauty  of  the  flower  can  be  seen,  or  like  gems  hidden  in  a 
casket  which  must  be  uncovered  before  they  can  reflect  the  rays  of 
light.  Their  pupilage  will  soon  end,  and  they  will  enter  upon  the 
activities  of  life,  and  give  to  the-  next  generation  the  influence  the 
Bible  School  has  thrown  around  them  in  this  period  of  develop- 
ment. During  this  time  the  child  must  be  assisted  by  wise  and 
pious  leadership  that  a  correct  foundation  for  the  future  building 
be  laid.  As  you  teach  a  child  so  you  impress  him.  His  mind  is  a 
rich  garden  spot,  ready  to  receive  and  respond  to  the  seed  sown. 

The  whole  creed  of  a  child  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, "  I  believe  in  God,  my  parents  and  my  teacher."  He  cannot 
get  beyond  this  and  untangle  the  theories  of  learned  theologians;  but 
he  does  believe  what  is  taught  him  by  parent  or  teacher,  because 
he  believes  in  them.  The  truths  taught  in  the  Bible  School  class 
are  to  him  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  The  whole  compass  of  truth  is 
in  what  his  teacher  says.  A  Jesuit  priest  said,  "  Give  me  a  child 
until  he  is  eight  years  of  age,  and  you  may  have  him  after  that.^^ 
By  this  he  meant  to  say  that  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
child^s  life  he  would  so  impress  upon  his  mind  the  tenets  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  that  he  would  forever  remain  true  to  the 
teachings  of  that  church.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  child  sel- 
dom wanders  from  the  path  in  which  he  starts — in  childhood  he 
starts  for  a  goal  and  usually  reaches  it. 

One  who  would  use  an  intricate  machine  needs  to  understand 
what  it  is  designed  for  and  how  to  use  it.  The  mind  of  the  child 
is  such  a  machine.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  work  accurately  except 
for  the  purpose  and  in  the  manner  its  Maker  has  designed.  The 
work  of  the  Bible  School  teacher  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  child's 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  understanding 
of  its  nature  and  its  modes  of  operation.  He  must  not  only  study 
the  Scriptures  so  as  to  teach  them  correctly,  but  he  must  study  the 
child  so  as  to  impress  the  truth  taught.  He  should  know  that  the 
action  of  all  the  faculties,  except  the  will,  is  mechanical  and  acts  on 
the  suggestions  of  another,  and  that  there  can  be  no  choice  or  free- 
dom only  as  it  exists  in  the  will.  The  order  in  which  the  child- 
mind  operates  is,  first,  to  perceive — ^grasp  the  truth;  second,  to 
judge;  third,  to  feel;  and  fourth,  to  choose.  The  faculties  thus 
brought  into  exercise  are  Perception,  Judgment,  the  Sensibilities 
and  the  Will. 

Success  or  failure  in  teaching  and  impressing  truth  so  as  to 
reach  the  will  depends  on  whether  we  do  or  do  not  follow  this  or- 
der. All  the  ideas  or  truths  which  are  presented  to  the  child-mind 
are  taken  up  and  passed  through  the  process  of  thinking,  and  from 
the  thought,  or  truth,  presented  it  turns  out  the  actions  of  life, 
much  like  a  machine  taking  in  the  raw  material  and  turning  out 
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the  finished  product.  The  mind  grows  only  by  receiving.  Some 
minds  receive  slower  than  others;  some  think  slower  than  others; 
some  cannot  be  hurried  beyond  their  own  speed  without  great  dan- 
ger; some  minds  demand  greater  care  as  to  statement  of  truths 
than  others;  some  demand  greater  care  as  to  explanation  and  illus- 
tration than  others;  and  some  depend  more  on  repetition  than 
others,  but  all  reach  the  same  end. 

Some  one  has  said:  "  Sow  a  thought  and  reap  an  act;  sow  an 
act  and  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character;  sow  charac- 
ter and  reap  destiny."  The  child  begins  the  development  of  a 
good  or  bad  character  in  thoughts,  and  these  are  followed  by  acts 
which  develop  into  habits  that  become  fixed  and  unchanging.  Mo- 
hammed says  a  mountain  may  change  its  base,  but  not  a  man  his 
disposition.  No  one  can  be  better  than  his  best  thoughts.  High 
ideals  are  incentives  to  high  living.  The  most  of  us  can  think  a 
great  deal  higher  than  we  live.  Hence  the  importance  of  correct 
teaching  on  all  lines  of  Gospel  truth  in  our  Bible  Schools.  I  have 
to  do  with  but  one  truth  in  this  paper — ^peace  principles. 

False  standards  are  raised;  brute  force  is  often  held  up  as  heroic. 
"  The  man  behind  the  gun  "  is  lauded,  and  he  who  can  practice  the 
greatest  deceit  or  slay  the  most  is  considered  patriotic  and  worthy 
of  homage  from  his  fellows.  The  newspapers  are  full  of  commenda- 
tion for  acts  of  heroism  on  the  battlefield.  The  pulpit  joins  in  the 
praise  of  war  and  calls  for  a  manifestation  of  patriotism  on  fields 
of  blood.  The  air  is  full  of  this  thought.  There  is  a  glamour 
thrown  around  the  soldier's  life.  The  yonng  man  in  uniform  and 
brass  buttons  is  the  envy  of  other  young  men,  and  admired  by  the 
ladies.  He  walks  the  street  with  a  sense  of  superiority.  If  he  is 
killed  in  battle,  no  matter  how  sinful  his  life  has  been,  he  is  looked 
upon  as  a  crowned  hero.  This  thought  has  descended  to  us  from 
barbarous  tribes  whose  greatest  warriors  gained  the  highest  heaven. 
The  trend  of  thought  is  along  this  false  standard  of  heroism  and 
patriotism.  The  literature  for  our  children  is  filled  with  it.  Books 
in  our  Bible  School  libraries  have  for  their  heroes  a  blood-staintd 
villain.  The  comments  in  lesson  helps  associate  heroism  and  pa- 
triotism with  deeds  of  warfare.  Our  children  are  taught,  in  the 
period  of  early  and  lasting  impressions,  that  heroism  and  patriotism 
are  only  found  in  deeds  of  valor  on  battlefields,  and  that  it  is  honor- 
able to  slay  an  enemy  of  one's  country. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  to  teach  the  child  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  seen  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  throughout  the 
New  Testament.  We  must  teach  that  impurity  of  thought  is  back 
of  impure  language,  that  falsehood  in  the  heart  is  back  of  the  un- 
true word,  that  character  is  the  hidden  life  known  to  our  conscience 
and  open  before  God;  that  reputation  is  not  the  real  life  of  the  man, 
that  reputation  is  what  men  say  we  are,  character  what  we  are;  that 
reputation  is  in  the  hands  of  our  fellow  men,  character  in  our  own 
hands.    Teach  the  child  that  a  true  hero  is  one  not  ashamed  of  lion- 
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est  toil;  that  labor,  whether  of  hand  or  brain,  is  heaven^s  ordinance 
for  human  improvement;  that  the  hand  of  the  son  of  toil  is  made 
hard  in  a  service  a  thousand  times  more  honorable  than  war;  that 
heroism  is  found  bending  in  the  fields  under  heavy  burdens;  sweat- 
ing in  the  workshops  of  the  land;  that  heroines  are  f oimd  in  the  fac- 
tories, clothed  in  calico,  blanching  brow  and  cheek  to  preserve  the 
whiteness  of  the  soul;  that  a  true  heroic  character  is  that  which  does 
right. 

There  can  be  but  one  logical  course  for  all  writers  for  the  young 
and  all  teachers  in  our  Bible  Schools  to  take,  and  that  is  to  present 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  impress  on  the  young 
mind  the  brotherhood  of  man,  that  right  thinking  may  beget  right 
acts  and  lead  to  right  habits,  working  in  them  a  pure  character. 
Impress  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  that  murder  is  murder, 
whether  in  times  of  peace  or  war.  Teach  the  spirit  of  the  Master 
in  dealing  with  enemies;  that  love  is  to  be  the  controlling  spirit  of 
the  Christianas  life;  that  the  new  birth  means  the  implanting  of  a 
new  force  in  the  life,  a  power  contrary  to  the  flesh.  Instead  of  pre- 
senting a  picture  of  Napoleon  or  Wellington  or  Grant  leading 
armies  on  to  victory,  make  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton, 
Grace  Darling,  John  Howard  or  Livingstone  the  central  thought 
for  illustration,  or  give  a  picture  of  that  great  and  godly  man  as  he 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  for  the  first  time  stepped  on  the 
American  soil  with  his  heart  beating  immortal  with  its  pulsations 
of  love  for  man  and  God.  Tell  how  he  planted  t^ie  seed  of  a  mighty 
nation  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  never  wronged  the  In- 
dian. So  that  to  this  day  the  story  of  William  Penn  is  told  in  le- 
gend to  the  Indian  children  of  the  West,  and  all  who  belong  to  the 
"  Broad  Brims  "  are  hailed  as  friends  of  the  despised  children  of 
the  plains. 

By  so  doing  the  army  of  bright  boys  and  girls  in  our  Bible 
Schools  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  right  start  in  life,  and  the 
principle  of  peace  and  good  will  toward  men  will  be  so  impressed  on 
the  coming  generation  that  there  will  be  a  great  forward  movement 
resulting  in  all  differences  between  nations,  between  capital  and 
labor,  between  man  and  man,  being  settled  on  the  broad  principle  of 
human  brotherhood. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  speaker  on  the  program  is  Presi- 
dent Edmund  Stanley,  of  Friends'  University,  Kansas,  who  will 
speak  on  "  The  Principal  Influences  Making  for  Peace,  and  How 
They  May  be  Strengthened.^^ 
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PRINCIPAL    INFLUENCES    MAKING   FOE    PEACE    AND 
HOW   THEY   MAY   BE   STKENGTHENED. 

BY  PRESIDENT  EDMUND  STANLEY,  WICHITA,  KAN. 

To  study  the  slow  progress  of  great  reforms  as  interested  ob- 
servers, impressed  with  the  need  of  radical  changes  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  conscious  of  the  wrongs  endured  by  society,  and  convinced 
that  relief  can  be  had  simply  by  the  accepting,  calls  for  a  degree  of 
patience  not  easily  exercised. 

Surprising  beyond  measure  is  it  that  nations  and  peoples  con- 
tinue to  refuse  the  greatest  boon  that  in  the  providences  of  na- 
tional experience  and  human  life  is  attainable. 

It  took  the  devastation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  laid 
claim  to  any  achievements  in  skill,  learning  and  literature,  to  make 
an  Alexander;  the  sacrifice  of  two  million  of  the  best  of  Europe's 
people  to  make  a  CaBsar;  an  upheaval  of  governments  that  left  all 
Europe  a  seething  mass  of  political  ruin  to  make  a  Napoleon. 
These  wars  made  heroes,  but  evolved  them  through  the  sacrifice  of 
nations  and  of  national  honor. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  history,  with  all  its  lurid  facts  touching  the 
horrors,  waste  and  injustice  of  war,  sane  men,  men  of  critical  judg- 
ment. Christian  men,  persist  in  the  advocacy  of  rapine  and  murder 
as  the  only  feasible  means  of  settling  differences  among  nations. 

The  trend  of  human  events — socially,  economically,  morally,  re- 
ligiously— ^is  in  the  direction  of  a  purer  philosophy,  of  more  intel- 
ligent and  humane  economic  laws,  of  higher  and  better  methods  of 
preserving  and  cultivating  moral  precepts,  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion world-wide  in  its  scope,  embracing  all  human  interests,  and 
imbued  with  the  real,  living  spirit  of  the  Master. 

Apparently  the  economic  phase  of  this  reformation  is  to-day 
giving  to  the  world  the  most  conspicuous  evidences  of  real  progress. 
We  could  not  admit,  however,  that  the  results  coming  in  this  way 
are  the  greatest,  important  as  they  may  seem,  since  much  of  the 
work  being  done  along  these  lines  is  based  upon  an  uncertain  foun- 
dation and  has  nothing  for  defence  save  the  advantages  that  come 
through  business  relations  and  commercial  transactions.  It  is  but 
an  armistice  for  gain. 

As  the  wants  of  man  increase — and  they  do  with  every  upward 
step  in  civilization — a  wider  and  continually  growing  field  of  pro- 
duction becomes  a  necessity.  Once,  in  the  home,  in  the  family, 
nearly  the  entire  supply  of  materials  needful  for  the  comforts  of 
life  was  produced.  A  house  could  be  builded  with  less  than  a  half 
dozen  tools,  and  little  variety  of  materials. 

Intellectual  growth  and  refined  tastes  demand  a  change  in  man- 
ner of  living,  and  buildings,  furniture,  provisions,  clothing,  trans- 
portation— ^in  fact,  everything  with  which  we  have  to  do — ^must 
submit  to  transformation. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  in  the  progress  of  civilization  that 
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to-day  the  commonly  accepted  necessities  of  life  can  scarcely  be 
supplied  by  a  score  of  peoples  under  as  many  different  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  production  and  exchange  of  that  which  our  higher 
civilization  terms  necessities  is  cultivating  and  fostering  a  spirit  of 
dependence,  a  common  commercial  interest,  a  friendly  spirit.  A 
touch  of  material  interests  as  well  as  a  touch  of  pathos  may  make 
the  world  kin,  and  unquestionably  it  is  doing  so  to-day. 

The  wants  of  man  have  been  the  cause  of  the  development  of 
great  commercial  interests;  and  the  warp  of  these  stupendous  enter- 
prises is  interwoven  with  the  woof  of  the  surplus  of  every  people 
under  the  sun. 

To  make  the  case  stronger  still  in  the  interest  of  universal  peace, 
the  operation  of  this  intricate  machinery  is  dependent  upon  a  uni- 
versal system  of  credit.  A  structure  in  which  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions is  involved  must  be  operated  upon  economic  principles;  and 
disturbances  that  hinder  progress,  th^t  interfere  with  exchange, 
that  reverse  fortunes,  that  threaten  national  existence  itself,  can- 
not hope  for  encouragement  from  this  commercial  scheme  now  be- 
ing unified  and  brought  to  system  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

It  needs  no  prophetic  vision  to  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  near 
future  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  world  will  be 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  universal  peace.  No  one  questions  the  fact 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  has  escaped  the  perils  of  more  than  one 
war  because  of  the  financial  interests  that  would  have  been  jeop- 
ardized by  military  conflict.  Nations  as  well  as  men  are  debtors 
and  creditors,  and  as  such  must  operate  upon  business  principles; 
and  the  uncertain  turns  of  military  campaigns  can  hardly  recom- 
mend  an  appeal  to  arms  as  a  businesslike  method  of  dealing  with 
controverted  questions  of  national  import. 

Again,  the  limitations  to  conquest  now  thrown  about  civilized 
warfare  will  tend  to  discourage  war  as  a  means  for  settlement  of 
differences.  In  former  times  the  additions  of  territory,  the  increase 
of  revenue  from  subjugated  peoples  and  the  spoils  of  war,  including 
not  only  stolen  treasure  and  confiscated  property,  but  the  lives  and 
services  of  the  subdued  people — these  made  war  a  profitable  em- 
ployment, a  means  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

But  economic  interests,  humane  principles,  and  the  higher  light 
that  has  touched  the  human  conscience  have  placed  a  hedge  about 
modern  warfare,  and  the  restrictive  measures  that  have  been  and 
are  being  thrown  about  it  have  deprived  nations  of  the  opportuni- 
ties once  enjoyed  of  making  the  vanquished  people  a  prey  to  the 
greed  of  the  conqueror. 

While  much  financial  gain  may  still  come  to  a  country  through 
conquest,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  much  uncertainty  connected  with 
an  enterprise  dependent  wholly  on  military  success,  and  the  im- 
mediate support  of  the  undertaking  must  come  from  the  people, 
the  business  interests,  the  resources  of  the  country  that  chooses 
to  engage  in  war. 
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In  the  face  of  modern  civilization  a  nation  must  have  some 
powerful  excuse  for  engaging  in  war,  stronger  at  least  than  those 
which  are  given  hy  historians  for  many  of  the  great  struggles  of  the 
past  centuries.  True  it  is  that  excuses  given  to-day  are  of  little 
real  force;  hut,  if  compared  with  those  of  earlier  periods,  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  evidences  of  real  progress. 

A  war  in  the  interest  of  humanity  is  a  step  in  advance.  We 
would  condemn  it  as  wrong,  unnecessary  and  unwise;  and  yet  there 
is  back  of  it  evidence  of  a  development  of  principle  that  will  assert 
itself  against  all  wars  that  the  masses  would  call  unjust,  and  against 
many  of  the  wrongs  which  accompany  military  operations. 

The  world  will  demand  justice  and  equity  in  the  administration 
of  warfare  before  it  will  accept  the  higher  and  broader  truth,  a 
peaceable  adjustment  of  differences  in  accord  with  wisdom  and 
equity.  Nations  may  continue  to  wage  war  for  just  (?)  causes; 
but  more  and  more  will  they  come  to  see  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  method  for  settlement  of  differences.  In  fact,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  no  nation  to-day,  that  has  a  just  claim  against 
another  nation,  need  hesitate  a  moment  to  refer  that  claim  to  the 
honored  tribunal  that  the  best  governments  of  the  world  have  pro- 
vided for  the  adjustment  of  international  questions  of  dispute;  and, 
further,  that  when  a  strong  nation  makes  war  on  a  weaker  one, 
in  the  face  of  the  opportimities  now  provided  for  relief,  for  ob- 
taining justice,  it  is  an  admission  of  an  unjust  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  stronger.  The  weaker  nations  make  war  upon  the  stronger 
only  when  forced  to  do  so. 

Our  own  nation  could  have  obtained  more  than  justice  and 
equity  would  have  given  her  in  the  trouble  with  Mexico,  and  she 
could  have  had  it  for  the  asking.  War  became  necessary  because 
we  asked  too  largely.  Our  demands  were  exorbitant.  Mexico 
would  have  given  us  more  than  was  ours  by  right  rather  than  risk 
her  fortunes  in  war.  If  England^s  claim  is  just  and  the  demands 
of  the  Boers  unjust,  could  not  England  with  safety  entrust  the  case 
with  the  International  Coui*t? 

Our  own  sad  experience  in  the  Orient  is  but  another  example 
of  a  great  power  making  demands  of  a  weaker  people  and  yet  fail- 
ing to  submit  its  policy  to  a  court  of  arbitration  to  determine  the 
justice  of  the  demand.  There  was  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
other  nations,  as  to  our  real  status  in  the  matter  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago.  Had  we  waited  and  inquired;  had  an  international 
tribunal  passed  upon  the  question,  it  is  probable  that  the  native 
tribes  would  have  accepted  the  consensus  of  opinion  given  by  dis- 
interested nations,  and  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  war 
necessary  to  establish  the  authority  of  our  government  over  the 
islands,  if  the  ruling  of  the  court  had  been  in  our  favor. 

We  have  a  right  to  hope  that  there  is  a  growth  in  national  con- 
science; that  our  civilization  is  producing  men  who  are  honest  not 
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only  in  individual  affairs,  but  in  national  affairs  as  well.  In  every 
school,  in  every  home,  in  every  church,  the  great  principles  of  jus- 
tice, honesty  and  truth  should  be  inculcated,  and  the  instruction 
should  be  broad  enough  and  comprehensive  enough  to  reach  be- 
yond the  limits  of  any  country  or  any  government. 

The  development  under  such  teaching  (and  we  have  much  of  it) 
is  already  a  powerful  barrier  in  the  way  of  war  policies.  One  will 
say,  if  we  fight  for  a  just  cause,  "  God  is  on  the  side  of  right,  and 
right  will  prevail.'^  Eight  may  prevail,  but  not  because  of  the 
wrong-doer.  Victory  does  not  come  as  a  special  favor  to  those  who 
make  war  to  establish  right.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  soldier  on 
the  battlefield  is  the  least  to  be  censured  for  the  wrongs  of  human 
warfare.  It  is  his  "  but  to  do  and  die  ";  but  the  greater  wrong  lies 
with  those  responsible  for  his  deeds,  his  suffering,  his  death.  He 
obeys  the  mandates  of  government,  the  law  under  which  he  lives, 
and  fills  as  best  he  knows,  possibly,  the  place  to  which  his  environ- 
ments have  assigned  him.  Not  so  with  the  teacher,  the  clergyman, 
the  politician,  the  legislator,  the  author  in  the  public  press.  These 
are  moulders  of  public  conscience  that  is  given  expression  in  law 
and  put  into  action  by  the  representatives  of  government. 

To  make  these  factors  in  government  right  in  heart,  in  life,  in 
service,  is  reaching  the  root  of  the  evil.  If  it  is  true  that  "The 
headship  of  the  English-speaking  people  passed  with  the  opening 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  from  England  to  America,'^  then  it  be- 
hooves us  to  assume  the  new  responsibility  not  only  with  the  dig- 
nity that  becomes  a  great  nation,  but  thoughtfully  and  prayerfully; 
for  there  comes  a  charge  to  our  hands  that  demands  considera- 
tion and  bears  large  responsibility.  The  English-speaking  people 
must  have  a  part  in  the  progress  of  the  new  century.  The  ques- 
tions that  are  interesting  this  convention  are  facing  the  world, 
and  their  solution  will  determine  in  a  large  measure  the  growth  and 
character  of  human  society.  If  Epicurean  philosophy  could  work 
moral  ruin  in  Greek  and  Eoman  society,  what  may  we  expect  from 
equipage  and  conflict  of  arms  with  the  intelligence  and  inventive 
genius  of  this  portentous  era!  May  we  not  reasonably  anticipate 
all  the  moral  degradation  of  the  past  with  multiplied  exhibitions 
of  destruction,  devastation  and  death  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
military  campaign? 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  The 
signs  of  the  times  certainly  indicate  an  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience,  a  growth  in  sentiment  against  war  as  a  factor  in  hu- 
man government. 

Again,  immediate  contact  with  the  realities  of  military  life  takes 
from  it  many  of  its  attractions  and  much  of  its  glory.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  civil  war  were  not  the  most  active  in  advising  the 
nation  to  enter  into  a  military  contest  with  Spain  when  our  diplo- 
matic relations  became  strained.  They  had  seen  and  experienced 
the  realities  of  war.     There  are  multitudes  of  people  who  would 
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cease  to  advocate  an  appeal  to  arms  if  they  could  but  witness  the 
horrors  of  the  battlefield  for  a  day,  could  understand  the  depths 
of  its  moral  degradation.  The  illustrated  story  of  the  battle,  the 
telegraphic  report,  the  daily  and  almost  hourly  paper  that  tells  of 
the  suffering,  not  of  the  past,  but  of  to-day — ^these  things  are 
bringing  the  realities  of  war  in  touch  with  the  daily  life  of  those 
at  home,  in  business  circles,  in  legislative  halls,  and  a  whole  people 
can  feel  the  real  burden  as  though  a  part  of  the  actors  in  the 
conflict. 

Society  will  not  long  endure  this  suffering,  this  sadness;  and 
men's  consciences  will  cry  out  against  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
noble  men,  and  demand  that  more  humane  methods  be  devised  for 
determining  and  settling  national  disputes. 

Much  as  we  may  desire  it,  we  can  no  longer  keep  away  from 
the  sad  view  of  carnage.  Our  ears  can  no  longer  be  closed  to  the 
cry  of  distress,  the  wail  of  sorrow.  It  is  at  your  door  and  mine. 
We  read  to-day  the  story  of  suffering  in  South  Africa,  and  know 
it  is  a  living  picture,  the  incident  of  the  hour.  We  are  not  listen- 
ing to  recitals  of  incidents  and  experiences  of  last  week  or  of  last 
year;  but  the  story,  the  picture,  is  a  thing  of  the  present. 

A  people  intelligent,  cultured,  educated.  God-fearing,  cannot 
and  will  not  remain  long  under  such  pressure  and  in  living  touch 
with  such  scenes  of  distress  and  suffering,  such  evidence  of  moral 
corruption,  and  not  cry  out  for  relief  from  this  universal  curse. 

The  Christian  head  may,  it  is  possible,  accept  a  belief  that  war 
is  a  necessity  among  nations,  and  therefore  must  be  defended;  but 
the  Christian  heart,  with  its  love,  its  sympathy,  its  compassion,  its 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  cannot  long  stand  and  face  the  fortunes 
of  war  without  experiencing  a  conviction  that  it  is  wholly  wrong 
and  its  very  existence  inexcusable.  Modem  inventions  are  bringing 
us  face  to  face  with  what  has  hitherto  been  the  far-off  side  of 
human  warfare.  Heretofore  we  have  seen  the  pageantry  of  mili- 
tary parade,  and  thought  to  applaud.  The  curtain  has  lifted,  and 
with  the  echo  of  the  applause  comes  the  sad  sigh  of  distress,  the 
moan  of  anguish  and  of  death;  and  we  instinctively  shrink  from  the 
pageantry  so  grand,  for  we  know  it  is  but  a  covering  to  hide  a 
monster  of  hideous  mien. 

These  ideas,  by  some,  may  be  called  unpatriotic.  Bather,  inter- 
national arbitration,  universal  peace,  the  abandonment  of  war  as  a 
policy  in  government,  are  in  the  interest  of  a  higher  patriotism. 
Love  of  country  implies  love  of  its  people,  its  institutions,  its  laws. 
It  is  this  love  for  humanity  that  prompts  the  advocacy  of  meas- 
ures that  promote  the  general  good,  that  relieve  society  of  its  griev- 
ous burdens,  that  lessen  suffering  and  sorrow,  that  ennoble  char- 
acter. 

A  government  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  citizenship  that  would 
refer  all  questions  of  dispute  to  a  court  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
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that  abides  by  decisions  of  arbitrators  in  personal  or  national  ques- 
tions of  controversy. 

But  what  of  the  Church?  Where  has  she  been,  and  what  her 
position  in  the  great  struggle  for  relief  from  this  greatest  curse  to 
mankind  through  all  the  records  of  history?  The  pulpit  has  re- 
sounded with  the  eloquence  of  learned  and  renowned  teachers  in 
spiritual  things,  who  have  tried  to  justify  and  sanctify  human  war- 
fare. They  have  called  the  thing  righteous,  when  they  must  know 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  destroying  the  fruits  of  years  of  mis- 
sionary labor.  It  has  blocked  thQ  way  to  missionary  success,  and 
has  caused  the  uprisings  and  revolts  which  have  resulted  in  the 
massacre  of  multitudes  of  faithful  missionaries  and  untold  thou- 
sands of  the  people  that  have  accepted  the  gospel  through  their 
teaching  and  labors. 

One  could  scarcely  believe  the  story  of  the  Church.  The  pic- 
ture is  too  dark  to  dwell  upon,  and  we  stand  mute  and  condemned. 
There  is  no  excuse  to  offer.  May  we  not  hope  that  those  who  pro- 
fess the  name  of  Christ  are  learning  more  and  more  of  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Master,  and  that  the  professing  Christian  world  is  com- 
ing into  a  better  understanding  of  his  precepts  and  his  life. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  there  is  a  very  marked  growth 
of  sentiment  in  the  churches;  that  the  followers  of  the  Christ  are 
learning  this  lesson  as  never  before;  and  that  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect a  much  more  general  acceptance  of  this  great  gospel  precept, 
as  found  in  the  Golden  Rule,  than  has  been  known  in  the  ages  past. 

On  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  great  social  and  moral  ques- 
tion, there  must  be  a  side  consistent  with  the  Christian  profes- 
sion. Trickery  and  intrigue,  deception  and  falsehood,  secret  con- 
niving and  open  dishonesty,  inhuman  cruelty  and  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter— ^these  are  acknowledged  requisites  for  successful  campaigning. 
Christ  condemns  them  all;  and  in  place  of  these  he  establishes  for 
his  followers  the  precepts  embodied  in  the  Golden  Rule.  The 
world  accepts  the  one  side  and  conforms  to  its  teachings.  There  is 
no  place  for  the  Church  unless  it  be  on  the  other  side. 

The  Christian  is  not  different  from  the  world  so  long  as  he 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  world;  and  the  kingdom  of  our 
Christ  can  never  grow  strong  by  and  through  the  services  of  men 
who  profess  loyalty  to  him,  but  in  life  continue  to  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  the  world. 

From  every  pulpit  should  this  truth  be  declared,  for  truth  it 
is:  "  There  can  be  no  war  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
world  to-day  if  the  Church  as  a  united  force  will  stand  opposed  to 
it.'*  Many  of  the  wars  of  history  could  have  been  averted  if  the 
Church  had  fully  comprehended  the  teaching  of  the  Master  on  this 
important  question;  and  at  no  time  has  the  Church  been  more  pow- 
erful than  it  is  to-day  in  shaping  the  course  of  government  and  in 
moulding  public  opinion. 

After  all,  the  Church  is,  must  be,  the  most  effective  force  in 
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this  reformation.  And  on  every  hand  we  see  evidences  of  a  change 
of  sentiment,  a  growth  of  opinion  in  favor  of  humane  and  reason- 
able methods  of  dealing  with  questions  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  The  work  of  various  Christian  organizations 
of  modem  times  has  tended  to  unify  the  Church,  and  with  this  uni- 
fication of  interest  comes  the  conviction  that  only  through  a  deeper 
spirituality  can  we  hope  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  real  power 
of  the  Church,  as  a  united  body  working  for  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christ  that  the 
Church  must  understand,  must  teach,  must  exemplify  in  human  life, 
that  her  benign  influences  may  be  felt,  her  better  precepts  under- 
stood, and  her  laws  recognized  and  embodied  in  the  governments 
devised  and  operated  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  humanity. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  advocates  of  peace  are 
becoming  more  practical  in  their  views  and  in  their  teaching.  It 
is  not  ours  merely  to  stand  steadfast  for  a  principle  and  to  suffer 
for  a  testimony.  It  is  ours  to  meet  the  great  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions of  government  and  help  to  solve  them.  Convince  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  that  there  is  a  more  just  and  more  economic  way 
of  settling  questions  of  dispute,  a  way  more  in  harmony  with  the 
age,  more  helpful  to  society,  more  humane,  more  reasonable,  and 
right  will  prevail,  war  will  be  relegated  to  the  past;  justice  will  rule 
in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  the  social,  financial,  moral  and  spir- 
itual progress  of  mankind  that  will  follow  will  be  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman:  The  last  formal  paper  of  this  morning  will 
be  on  "  Woman's  Responsibility  and  Opportunities  for  Promoting 
Peace  Principles,'^  by  Mary  Jane  Weaver,  of  Batavia,  New  York. 

WOMAN'S  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 

PROMOTING  PEACE  PRINCIPLES. 

BY  MARY  JANE  WEAVER,  BATAVIA,  N.  Y. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  have  come  up  to  the  first  Christmas  of 
this  new  century,  to  the  day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  him  whose  advent  was  heralded  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host,  praising  God  and  sajdng,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  goodwill  toward  men."  On  that  day  a  niultitude  of 
the  earthly  host  of  his  professed  followers  will  take  up  this  same  an- 
them, proclaiming  it  far  and  wide.  If  only  a  deeper  comprehen- 
sion of  this  wonderful  proclamation  and  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  us  for  its  fulfillment  could  come  to  all  God's  children  this 
Christmastide  than  they  have  ever  known  before,  this  gospel  of 
peace  would  have  a  voice  every  day  in  the  year,  and  would  soon  be 
published  everywhere  in  all  its  fulness  and  blessedness. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  when  there  should  be  concerted, 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  peace-loving  Christians  to  get  the 
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ear  and  reach  the  heart,  particularly  of  the  Church  at  large.  Min- 
isters of  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  are  in  the  main  silent 
on  this  subject.  With  them  an  arrest  of  thought  on  this  line  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  some  means  may  be  devised 
at  this  Conference,  having  this  end  in  view.  Somehow  this  leaven 
should  be  worked  into  the  masses  also. 

Friends  from  the  first  have  believed  that  war  is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel;  hence 
the  promulgation  of  the  principles  of  peace  in  an  earnest,  forceful 
way  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  attitude.  This  is  a  message 
God  would  have  us  bear  to  the  world.  How  can  we  be  true  to  Him, 
or  consistent  with  our  profession  except  we  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  bring  this  great  truth  to  bear  on  the  minds  and  consciences  of 
all  we  can  reach?  Being  right  ourselves  is  not  sufficient.  We  must 
agitate  and  educate. 

While  I  rejoice  in  all  peace  societies  the  world  over,  I  believe  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  ought  to  be  the  strongest,  the  most 
pronounced  and  the  most  aggressive  of  them  all.  Our  responti- 
bilities  are  measured  by  our  opportunities,  and  in  our  Society 
women  have  large  opportunities  and  privileges,  such  as  are  not  ac- 
corded in  any  other  branch  of  the  Church.  Within  our  wide  field 
of  service  the  way  is  open  for  them  as  for  men.  Some  one  has 
said:  "When  Christian  womanhood  is  aroused  she  will  make  war 
upon  war  with  weapons  that  are  mighty,  for  the  great  forge  in 
which  her  weapons  will  be  cast  is  the  forge  of  God  Almighty  him- 
self.^^ 

It  would  seem  that  women  who  pay  the  first  cost  of  human  life, 
who  go  down  into  the  jaws  of  death  to  become  the  mothers  of  men, 
would  naturally  protest  against  the  destruction,  in  the  awful  carn- 
age of  war,  of  a  treasure  so  precious;  that  mother-love  would  rebel 
against  a  system  which  takes  from  her  the  son  in  whom  she  has 
invested  so  much  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, places  him  where  he  must  do  his  best  to  destroy  the  life 
of  others,  or  give  up  his  own  life  in  the  attempt,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  God^s  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill.*' 

Those  of  us  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  great  crime  and  wrong 
of  war  must  not  fail  in  our  duty  to  arouse  Christian  women,  par- 
ticularly, to  a  consciousness  of  this,  or  we  shall  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences  of  our  neglect;  we  shall  be  brought  into  account 
for  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of  commission.  Woman  can 
and  consequently  ought  to  engage  in  this  work.  In  behalf  of  her 
own  sex  she  should  do  this.  The  degradation  and  utter  ruin  of 
women  in  connection  with  army  life  is  appalling,  and  certainly  is 
a  motive  sufficient  to  lead  women  who  love  home  and  purity,  and 
who  regard  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation,  to  a  vigorous  and 
persistent  protest  against  the  system  which  makes  such  crime  and 
shame  a  possible  thing  among  civilized  people. 

A  recent  incident  is  a  case  in  point.     It  is  related  by  Corporal 
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Diffenderfer,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  who  has  recently  returned  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  from  the  Philippines.  He  said:  "  There  was 
a  somewhat  remarkable  scene  when  we  left  for  home,  on  account  of 
the  wives  which  many  of  the  soldiers  had  taken  to  themselves  while 
on  the  island.  The  women  over  there  are  purchased  for  from 
five  dollars  each  upward,  and  nearly  every  solmer  has  one.  When 
we  came  away,  of  course  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to  bring 
them  along.  But  when  we  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  we 
sailed  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  governors  of  a  province  had  sent 
about  one  hundred  of  the  wives  to  the  port,  and  every  one  of 
them  wanted  to  come  with  us.  There  was  no  end  of  trouble,  until 
the  matter  was  adjusted  by  the  officers,  who  persuaded  the  women 
to  remain  at  home.'^ 

What  a  spectacle!  What  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  nation  which 
has  been  praying  God  to  bless  it  in  its  effort  to  subjugate  the  poor, 
ignorant  Filipinos  by  force  of  arms,  that  it  might  civilize  and 
Christianize  them!  And  then  the  ruinous  effect  of  such  deeds  upon 
the  soldiers  themselves,  and  through  them  upon  others,  when  liiey 
come  back  to  their  loved  ones  so  demoralized!  This  ought  to 
stir  every  woman  to  valiant  deeds  in  opposition  to  war.  May  the 
Lord  waken  us  up  to  our  responsibility! 

Women^s  opportunities  for  work  along  this  line  are  so  many  and 
so  varied  that  it  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  I  will 
mention  some  that  impress  me  as  very  important. 

First,  the  mother^s  duty  in  regard  to  teaching  her  children  in 
moral  and  spiritual  things.  Dr.  Vincent  says:  "  Home  teaching  is 
above  every  other,  and  should  have  first  place.  It  has  the  first  op- 
portunity with  the  child.  Its  priority  gives  it  superiority.  It  has 
the  firm  confidence  of  the  child.  It  has  the  fervent  love  of  the 
child.  It  has  unchallenged  authority.  It  has  unconscious  in- 
fiuence.  It  has  the  opportunity  to  illustrate.  It  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate."  No  danger  of  beginning  too  early.  This 
should  be  in  the  truest  sense  an  infant  school.  And  while  we  try 
to  bring  the  great  truths  of  religion  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  children,  we  should  also  give  them  reasons  why  we  believe  cer- 
tain things  to  be  right  or  wrong,  which  others  about  us  do  not  see 
as  we  do.  Particularly  in  these  days  of  militarism,  when  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  seem  to  have  such  place  with  the  people, 
should  we  endeavor  to  impress  the  children  with  the  teachings  of 
our  Saviour  in  regard  to  peace.  This  is  a  very  important  thing, 
that  they  may  be  fortified  and  prepared  to  meet  the  temptations 
that  will  beset  them  as  they  enter  school  life,  and  come  in  touch 
with  influences  outside  the  home.  If  children  could  be  taught  to 
settle  their  difficulties  by  arbitration,  they  would  be  learning  a 
very  important  lesson,  and  one  that  would  be  a  blessing  to  them 
all  their  lives. 

The  large  majority  of  Bible  and  secular  school  teachers  are 
women,  and  they  have  much  to  do  with  moulding  character.     If 
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they  were  only  advocates  of  peace,  what  an  influence  for  good  they 
would  exert  in  turning  the  current  of  the  child's  thought  into  the 
right  channel.  If  our  children  are  to  remain  in  fellowship  with 
us,  and  be  loyal  and  faithful  Friends,  and  be  true  to  our  principles 
and  testimonies,  they  must  have  clear,  intelligent  views  of  the 
truth,  and  be  able  to  give  to  the  world  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  them. 

The  hope  of  the  future  is  in  the  children  of  to-day.  If  mothers 
and  teachers  were  conscious  of  their  blessed  opportunities  and  great 
responsibilities,  and  were  doing  their  best  to  train  up  the  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,  what  mighty  influence  for  good  would  be 
set  in  motion  through  the  men  and  women  of  the  next  generation. 

Our  children  should  be  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  and  is 
being  done  for  international  arbitration.  They  should  be  impressed 
with  a  loftier,  nobler  idea  of  heroism  than  war  at  its  very  best  has 
ever  been  able  to  inspire.  They  should  be  taught  concerning  the 
cost  of  war,  the  awful  destruction  of  human  life, — a  thing  which 
God  alone  can  give  and  which  he  alone  has  the  right  to  take, — ^and 
how  enormously  prolific  it  is  of  vice  and  crime,  cruelty,  drunken- 
ness and  licentiousness.  Military  drill  in  schools,  many  of  our  chil- 
dren's toys  and  story-books,  and  pictures  in  our  homes  and  on 
the  walls  of  our  schoolhouses,  engender  and  foster  a  military  spirit. 

Physical  culture  is  important.  The  body  should  be  trained  as 
well  as  the  intellect.  Our  children  must  have  playthings  and  books 
suited  to  their  capacity.  AH  this  could  be  provided  for  without 
objectionable  features,  if  mothers  and  teachers  would  bring  their 
influence  to  bear  towards  eliminating  that  which  is  harmful,  and 
putting  into  its  place  that  which  is  harmless  and  which  would  tend 
to  educate  along  right  lines. 

What  a  power  for  good  or  evil  the  mother  holds  within  her 

grasp!     "  I  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  shining  in  my  mother's  face,"  said 

a  college  professor,  "  and  her  piety  and  faithfulness  drew  us,  a  large 

family,  safe  into  the  service  of  the  Master,  though  our  father  was 

ot  a  Christian  until  we  were  all  grown  up.''     Love  is  the  highest 

d  most  potent  of  human  qualities,  and  the  mother  has  this 

ighty  agent  at  her  service.     A  habit  of  referring  everything  to 

fthe  arbitration  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  the  very  best  form  of  gov- 

•  emment  in  a  home;  and  in  this  way  peacemakers  are  trained. 

The  mother  should  claim  the  same  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  for  her  son  that  is  accorded  her  daughter. 
This  cannot  be  while  war  exists.  The  peace-loving  mother  should 
go  with  her  children  into  their  school  life.  Our  text-books  on  his- 
tory, the  most  of  them,  glorify  war,  teaching  that  in  the  strength 
and  efficiency  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  nations  in  large  measure 
rest  their  glory  and  power.  Men  of  war  are  set  before  them  as  he- 
roes. Until  these  books  can  be  changed — a  thing  concerning  which 
something  has  been  already  done — ^this  teaching  must  be  counter- 
acted by  that  of  the  home.    There  the  mother  has  her  chance. 
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If  women  who  are  teachers  would  use  their  influence  to  secure 
the  writing  of  essays  and  papers  on  peace  and  arbitration  by  stu- 
dents in  our  schools, — ^the  public  schools  and  those  of  higher  grade^ 
— ^the  reading  of  these  and  their  discussion  in  lyceums  and  literary 
societies  particularly  would  result  in  the  formation  of  peace  senti- 
ment, and  lasting  impressions  would  be  made  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  took  the  time  to  prepare  the  papers  and  those  who  listened 
to  them. 

Our  children  and  youth  should  know  what  generals  and  those 
regarded  as  military  heroes  have  said  against  war.  A  gathering  up 
and  presentation  of  the  utterances  of  those  who  know  most  about 
it,  who  speak  from  actual  experience,  would  be  a  forceful  lesson  in 
education  along  the  path  of  peace  and  international  arbitration. 

Women  to-day  ought  to  be  in  close  touch  with  all  reform  move- 
ments. The  way  is  clear  for  this.  Those  of  us  who  are  doing  what 
we  can  ought  to  be  adding  to  these  tides  of  influence  by  inducing 
others  to  join  us  in  our  efforts, — ^not  simply  to  accept  our  theories, 
but  to  work  with  us. 

This  is  a  day  of  organizations,  particularly  among  women,  for 
moral,  religious,  social  and  literary  purposes.  The  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  efficient 
of  them  all,  is  the  only  one  with  which  I  am  familiar  which  has  a 
department  of  Peace  and  Arbitration.  This,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  friend,  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  in  the  National  and  World's 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  is  a  power  for  righteousness.  But  I  do  not  know  of 
a  literary  circle  among  women  where  this  has  a  place  on  the  pro- 
gram, except  among  Friends  or  where  introduced  by  Friends.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  our  home  neighborhoods  we  take  occasion 
to  get  a  hearing  on  this  subject,  particularly  before  societies  organ- 
ized for  study  and  investigation. 

Then  we  have  our  peace  literature,  which  is  religious  and  con- 
vincing, and  which  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation.  A  large  class 
of  intelligent,  thoughtful  readers  would  be  reached  through  the 
insertion  into  the  papers  and  magazines  of  the  day,  both  secular 
and  religious,  of  articles  on  peace  and  arbitration.  The  press,  par^ 
ticularly  the  religious  press,  is  a  mighty  lever,  and  ought  to  be  used 
in  lifting  people  up  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  God's  truth,  where 
they  can  see  light  in  his  light  concerning  this  matter.  Here  is  a 
wide  field  for  the  activities  of  women. 

We  must  work  outward  along  all  lines  if  we  would  reach  the 
masses  with  this  truth.  Above  and  beyond  every  other  power  in 
the  hands  of  women  in  our  Society  should  be  our  work  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel.  We  have  the  privilege  of  proclaiming  to  the  world, 
under  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  in  the  name  of  him  who  came 
from  the  Father  into  this  world  "  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace,"  that  "  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and 
the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty   God,   the  Everlasting 
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Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end/^  While  this  refers,  no  doubt,  to 
the  effect  of  Christ's  work  upon  the  heart  of  the  individual,  bring- 
ing the  will  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  Gk)d,  it  must 
refer  also  to  the  matter  of  peace  among  men  and  nations. 

Therefore,  we  should  not  only  be  loyal  subjects  of  His  spiritual 
kingdom,  but  as  his  ambassadors  we  should  bear  to  the  world  his 
message  of  love  and  goodwill,  and,  clad  in  the  armor  of  God, 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  we  should  ceaselessly 
wage  our  peaceful  warfare  against  everything  which  interferes 
with  the  spread  of  his  kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace  on  the  earth. 

The  Chairman:  We  have  closed  the  papers  two  minutes  un- 
der schedule  time,  and  so  there  will  be  time  for  the  discussion  of 
them;  the  discussion  will  be  opened  by  S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  of  Bal- 
timore. 

S.  Edgar  Nicholson:  It  is  probable  that  among  the  Friends 
gathered  in  this  Conference  there  is  only  one  opinion  as  regards  the 
undesirability,  the  inexpediency  and  the  wrongfulness  of  war.  Be- 
lieving as  we  do,  therefore,  our  obligations  are  two-fold  in  charac- 
ter. First,  we  must  of  necessity  spread  the  doctrines  of  peace  intel- 
ligently and  forcefully  among  the  largest  possible  number  of  Chris- 
tian people,  till  they,  with  us,  axe  possessed  of  a  conscience  that 
says  that  war  is  both  wrong  and  inexpedient.  Second,  we  must  put 
forth  constant  effort  to  solve  present-day  problems  in  a  practical 
way,  that  will  make  the  avoidance  of  war  not  only  possible,  but  real. 

Undoubtedly  Friends  have  been  widely  and  grossly  misunder- 
stood on  the  question,  perhaps  at  times  through  unwise  presenta- 
tion of  our  beliefs,  and  untimely  denunciations  of  existing  condi- 
tions, and  sometimes  because  of  a  disinclination  of  others  to  recog- 
nize the  basis  of  our  position.  By  some  we  have  seemed  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  government,  with  no  heart  of  sympathy  for  national 
interests  or  for  the  national  welfare,  and  yet  measured  from  the 
standpoint  of  genuine  and  intense  interest  in  all  that  makes  for 
good  government,  good  citizenship  and  the  exemplification  of  the 
highest  types  of  Christian  manhood,  it  is  to  be  doubted  if  a  more 
patriotic  people  exists  in  our  land. 

To  my  mind,  the  problem  of  peace  is  the  problem  of  co-opera- 
tion with  government  in  the  effort  to  solve  governmental  problems. 
The  peace  idea  projected  on  any  other  basis  must  fail.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  denounce  wax  and  say  it  is  wrong.  That  may  satisfy 
individual  conscience,  but  it  affords  little  consolation  to  the  officials 
of  government,  perplexed  by  grave  national  or  international  dis- 
turbances, to  be  simply  told  that  war  is  wrong  in  the  abstract,  with 
no  spirit  of  co-operation  manifested,  and  only  words  of  censure 
given.    I  would  not  be  understood  as  criticising  the  advocates  of 
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peace,  but  only  am  constrained  to  emphasize  that  which  seems  to 
me  of  supreme  importance — ^the  fact  that  the  problem  of  peace  is 
the  problem  of  co-operation  with  government  in  the  solution  of  its 
difficult  problems. 

When  the  difficulties  with  Spain  were  beginning  to  culminate, 
and  the  storm  cloud  was  gathering,  and  men,  moved  seemingly  by 
humanitarian  love  for  Cuba,  were  clamoring  for  inhumanitarian 
treatment  of  Spain,  had  the  advocates  of  peace  been  strongly 
enough  allied  to  have  given  potent  assistance  to  the  President  in 
holding  in  check  the  war  spirit  until  peaceable  measures  could  have 
worked  the  deliverance  of  Cuba,  as  the  President  evidently  believed 
could  be  done,  that  struggle  would  probably  have  been  avoided. 

When  Spanish  rule  had  been  overthrown  in  the  Philippines, 
later  events  that  have  brought  deplorable  bloodshed  could 
probably  have  been  avoided,  if  peace  c^dvocates  could  have  led  the 
administration  to  immediate  and  friendly  treaty  with  the  natives. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  greed  made  that  impossible,  it  is 
only  to  say  that  peace,  as  opposed  to  war,  has  not  yet  become  prac- 
tical and  potent.  For,  if  peace  principles  cannot  be  assimilated  in 
our  mechanism  of  government  to  the  subduing  of  other  influences 
which  are  selfish  and  designing,  we  are  hardly  in  position  to  com- 
plain  of  the  results. 

But  back  of  all  this  is  a  subject  that  is  more  vital  yet  to  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  war.  When  the  advocates  of  peace  can 
be  so  thoroughly  united  and  organized  that  they  can  take  proper 
hold  of  governmental  problems,  when  the  issues  are  forming  that 
ordinarily  culminate  in  war,  and  are  able  to  give  such  direction 
that  peaceable  solutions  are  assured,  then  will  war  be  at  an  end, 
among  civilized  peoples  at  least.  Whatever  other  results  may 
grow  out  of  this  Conference,  I  believe  that  lasting  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  laying  the  groundwork  of  a  system  for  the  proper 
study  of  all  questions  that  may  lead  to  national  or  international 
differences.  Not  only  that,  but  the  day  of  our  fondest  hopes 
would  be  hastened  were  we  able  to  project  the  peace  movement 
on  such  a  basis  that  at  all  times  there  would  be  the  closest  and 
most  cordial  relationship  existing  between  peace  advocates  and  the 
administration. 

I  am  the  more  impelled  to  this  belief  by  the  conviction  that 
governments  are  not  likely  to  abandon  war  because  of  the  simple 
declaration  that  war  is  wrong.  Deplorable  as  it  is,  and  however 
it  may  indicate  a  condition  of  moral  degeneracy,  I  doubt  if  the 
world  reaches  a  condition  of  absolute  peace  without  the  manifested 
agencies  of  causes  that  are  secular,  absolutely  selfish  it  may  be, 
and  wholly  outside  of  purely  religious  considerations.  The  belief 
that  peace  is  the  rule  of  Christ,  established  for  human  conduct^ 
must  ever  be  the  incentive  for  the.  right  initiation  of  peace  move- 
ments, and  in  fact  must  ever  stimulate  aggressive  efforts  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peace,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  must  be  able  to  touch 
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other  forces,  that  of  themselves  will  greatly  aid,  and  perhaps  be 
the  final  determining  influences,  in  the  solution  of  our  national  and 
international  diflferences. 

The  pioneers  of  the  agitation  on  the  question  of  human  slavery 
were  impelled  by  the  overwhelming  idea  that  human  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  were  possessed  of  a  conscience  on  the  subject  that 
voiced  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  it  was  only  when  the  more 
secular  and  selfish  ideas  of  political  expediency  were  injected 
into  the  question  that  the  doom  of  slavery  was  sealed.  True,  had 
the  Quaker  idea  on  the  subject  been  early  adopted  as  the  rule  of 
practice,  and  had  we  been  in  position  to  impress  the  importance  of 
human  freedom  upon  the  thought  of  the  nation,  the  Civil  War 
might  have  been  avoided;  l)ut  the  day  of  settlement  having  been 
postponed,  it  seemed  that  other  forces  inevitably  would  become 
even  paramount  in  the  final  issue. 

To-day  the  advocates  of  temperance  reform  denounce  the  saloon 
system  as  being  wrong  and  immoral,  and  undoubtedly  the  issue 
should  be  determined  from  that  basis,  but  already  economic  ques- 
tions have  injected  themselves  forcibly  into  the  matter,  and  they, 
with  other  similar  agencies,  will,  we  believe,  hasten  the  doom  of 
this  agency  of  evil. 

Similarly  is  the  promulgation  of  the  peace  cause.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  civilized  nations  to  consider  arbitration  as  the  best 
means  of  settling  international  differences,  is  probably  the  most 
hopeful  indication  we  have  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  this  move- 
ment. Whatever  we  may  do  to  bring  about  the  agreement  before 
hand  to  settle  all  differences  by  a  court  of  arbitration,  will  make 
us  a  factor  in  the  ushering  in  of  the  era  of  world-wide  peace.       " 

Another  infiuential  element  working  for  peace  is  the  wide- 
spread recognition  of  mutual  commercial  interests  by  the  civilized 
nations.  When  this  recognition  becomes  more  imiversal,  nations 
will  be  less  inclined  to  go  to  war,  and  will  be  more  ready  to  find 
peaceable  means  of  settlement,  and  the  day  will  be  hastened  when 
some  future  International  Conference  will  unite  in  an  agreement 
\^hich,  when  adopted,  will  be  recognized  as  binding,  and  wars  will 
be  remembered  only  in  history. 

Meanwhile,  let  this  agitation  go  on.  Sentiment  created,  crys- 
tallized and  organized  is  a  mighty  force  in  public  affairs.  Let  us 
be  sure  of  our  own  ground,  be  ready  to  keep  in  touch  with  every 
other  legitimate  force  at  work  for  the  establishment  of  the  princi- 
ples we  advocate,  seek  to  co-operate  more  and  more  in  a  system- 
atic  way  with  our  government  in  the  consideration  of  perplexing 
questions  and,  better  than  all,  get  in  position  to  give  direction  to 
great  governmental  problems,  and  some  glad  day  there  will  be  the 
realization  of  our  hopes,  the  sword  will  be  beaten  into  plowshares, 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  become  imiversal,  and  the 
prophecy  will  become  a  fact  that  "  The  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea/' 
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The  Chairman:  The  subject  is  now  open  for  general  discus- 
sion in  five-minute  speeches. 

David  Newport:  At  a  meeting  held  in  this  city  just  before 
the  Civil  War  there  was  a  little  woman,  known  to  many  of  us,  who 
was  called  to  speak.  Her  text  was  this:  "  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds."  She  spoke,  I  suppose,  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  when  she  had  concluded  she  met  with  a  wonderful  re- 
ception from  the  audience. 

The  cause  of  it  was  the  great  superiority  of  her  remarks  over 
those  of  the  speakers  who  had  preceded  her.  It  was  the  dark 
period  before  war.  There  seemed  not  a  ray  of  hope.  Frederick 
Douglas  was  in  great  agitation.  Wendell  Phillips  thought  the 
chains  of  the  slaves  riveted  more  firmly  than  ever.  She  plead  that 
the  remedy  was  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual,  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  that  with  this  there  could  be  no  failure.  She 
thus  kindled  great  hope  in  the  minds  of  those  present. 

Socrates,  as  reported  by  Plato,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  war, 
says  that  they  grow  out  of  the  carnal  mind,  of  the  animal  nature, 
and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual.  The  animal 
man  delights  in  quarreling  and  fighting.  He  delights  in  hearing 
of  war  championship  and  heroism.  The  very  thought  of  it  pleases 
him.     But  with  the  spiritual  man  it  is  otherwise. 

The  thought  I  wish  to  express  is  that  the  cure  for  war  is 
spiritual.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  worketh  in  men  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,  in  the  home  circle,  in  the  circle  outside 
of  the  home,  and  in  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  truth  which  we  must  inculcate,  that  the  spiritual  weapons 
are  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.  I 
am  not  discouraged.  The  paper  read  by  our  brother  was  a  very 
encouraging  one. 

Mariana  W.  Chapman:  I  find  myself  at  heart  in  unity  with 
many  of  the  speakers;  not  only  the  last  one,  who  declares  that 
spiritual  weapons  are  the  best;  but  also  with  the  friend  who  opened 
the  discussion,  who  declares  that  a  little  secular  work  must  be 
done,  and  that  things  must  become  expedient  in  government  before 
they  can  be  successful.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  get  behind  Congress  is  a  peace 
constituency,  and  I  do  not  know  a  larger  constituency  of  peace-lov- 
ing people  in  this  country  than  the  womanhood  of  America.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  you  will  have  your  true  peace  force  behind 
this  government  when  you  admit  women  to  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment, when  their  opinions  are  not  only  influence,  but  are  counted 
at  the  ballot-box  as  well. 
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William  L.  Pearson:  George  Fox  used  to  have  his  "open- 
ings/* You  have  all  read  of  them.  If  any  Modem  got  near  the 
heart  of  the  Almighty,  it  was  he.  I  am  reminded  this  morning 
that  some  of  those  "  openings  **  were  toward  the  house  of  Crom- 
well, and  that  some  of  his  most  effective  work  and  personal  con- 
ferences with  men  were  with  Oliver  Cromwell. 

We  have  a  President  of  the  United  States  who  embodies  in  his 
character  something  of  the  Cromwellian,  modified,  of  course,  by 
the  spirit  of  our  own  times.  But  have  we  a  true  insight  into  the 
Divine  sources  of  peace,  and  have  we  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions, to  put  our  power  into  use  with  the  administration  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  We  need  our  practical  side  of  life.  All  our  theories  and 
brilliant  discussions  may  be  of  small  value  unless  we  do  in  some 
way  make  ourselves  felt  by  approaching  those  who  can  turn  the 
affaire  of  men,  politically  speaking.  I  believe  that  we  should  make 
a  great  mistake  in  this  Conference  if  we  did  not  in  some  way  rec- 
ognize the  truly  benevolent  purpose  of  the  present  Administration 
toward  the  islands  of  the  seas  that  have  come  into  our  possession. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  by  all  means  try  to  realize  the 
leaven  of  war  spirit  that  is  leavening  the  whole  lump  of  society, 
permeating  it  imobserved,  perhaps,  by  the  heads  of  government, 
and  perhaps  too  little  observed  by  ourselves.  Let  us  beware  of 
what  is  coming  from  it,  of  what  is  even  now  being  effected  by  it. 
Let  us  do  our  pari;,  as  we  are  assembled  here,  and  see  that  the  use- 
fulness of  this  Conference  shall  be  the  very  greatest  in  counteract- 
ing this  growing  power  of  evil. 

Maby  Chawnbr  Woody:  It  seems  to  me  that  our  peace  prin- 
ciples have  been  too  much  theory;  they  have  not  been  property  set 
forth  in  practical  form;  we  have  not  had  the  far-sighted  thinking  to 
bring  them  down  to  practical  application  in  times  of  necessity. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  was  hinted,  that  the  President,  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  crisis,  was  waiting  and  waiting  and  waiting  for  some 
pereon^s  "  openings  ^^  to  lead  him  into  some  peaceable  way.  It 
is  in  such  ways  as  that  that  the  workers  for  peace  have  failed;  too 
much  theory,  not  enough  preparation  for  practical  action.  Our 
women  have  failed  to  make  sentiment  and  thus  to  make  ready  for 
emergencies.  When  such  papers  as  were  filled  with  the  war  spirit 
came  into  our  homes  and  the  men  folk  of  the  family  came  in  with 
their  heads  full  of  the  war  sensations  and  excitement,  our  heads 
were  not  cool  enough  to  quiet  them  down.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that,  after  all,  whether  women  have  the  ballot  or  not,  there  is  a 
powerful  force  that  they  may  apply  in  the  home.  They  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  such  emergencies.  Why  cannot  the  President  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  as  she  has  told  us,  carry  the  girls  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  peace?  We  send  to  that  institution  the  best  girls  we  have. 
Where  does  the  trouble  rest?  Was  the  Jesuit  priest  right  when  he 
said  that  the  firet  eight  yeara  would  determine  the  character  of 
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the  child?  It  certainly  is,  it  would  seem  to  me,  or  the  President 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College  could  lead  the  girls  on  this  subject. 
Women,  let  us  go  back  to  our  work,  to  the  mothers'  meetings,  to  the 
women  in  the  factory  towns,  to  the  women  all  over  the  country, 
to  teach  them  to  teach  the  children,  that  we  may  thus  create  the 
sentiment  that  will  hold  the  nation  steady  until  the  men  who 
formulate  great  principles  shall  be  able  to  carry  them  through  in 
times  when  great  diplomacy  is  needed. 

Davis  Furnas:  I  have  been  much  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  various  speakers  and  the  various  essays  that  have  been  read 
the  idea  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
I  believe  in  that.  The  All-Father  who  created  all  men  and  re- 
quires of  all  to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  is 
the  controlling  influence,  if  they  will  but  receive  it,  over  all  man- 
kind. Now,  what  I  want  to  say  is  this:  We  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing about  the  proper  training  of  children.  We  tell  our  children  in 
the  Sabbath  Schools  that  there  are  people  far  oflE  who  are  so  low 
that  we  must  go  and  teach  them,  and  that  we  must  give  money  to 
bring  about  that  object.  We  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  they  are  a  different 
order  of  beings  from  ourselves;  that  they  are  down  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  creation.  We  should  seek  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  the  children  of,  and  imder  the  influence  of,  the 
same  Eternal  Power  that  we  claim  as  our  Father  and  Guide;  and 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  recognize  them  as  brothers.  Otherwise  the 
children  may  get  a  very  false  impression  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

Dr.  Morrow:  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with 
the  use  made  of  Holy  Scripture  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  this 
Convention.  When  the  Peace  Convention  was  held  in  Eome,  there 
was  no  prayer.  Nothing,  I  believe,  gives  to  us  such  strength  as  our 
conscious  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 

I  heard  a  peculiar  story  about  an  African  recently  of  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  Bible  upon  a  dog.  He  said  to  a  missionary 
that  he  was  in  great  distress  about  this  dog.  The  dog  had  been 
a  great  fighter.  "  But,'*  said  he,  "  he  ate  up  my  New  Testament, 
and  all  the  fight  has  been  taken  out  of  him.*'  There  is  a  moral  in 
this  story  which  we  may  fairly  enough  take  into  our  hearts,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Book  is  the  spirit  of  peace. 

When  it  was  said  just  now  that  the  ladies  were  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  I  thought  of  what  was 
said  ID  a  mothers'  meeting  in  Chicago  not  long  ago,  that  that 
was  excellent  advice  for  the  mothers,  but  perhaps  they  had  better 
go  the  same  way  themselves  two  or  three  times.  Isn't  that  what 
is  needed,  not  merely  the  telling  the  children  about  peace,  but 
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doing  all  that  we  can  to  show  a  determination  against  the  war  spirit 
and  the  soldier  life?  There  is  no  man  in  society  to-day  more  pop- 
ular than  the  soldier,  and  the  mothers  are  not  going  in  the  way 
they  ought  to  go;  they  are  training  up  their  children  in  the  anny 
spirit,  or  the  navy  spirit. 

It  was  said  not  Yexj  long  ago  by  a  Jewish  rabbi  in  this  city, 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  His  limitations,  because  He  used  physical 
force  in  carrying  out  His  reform;  that  He  made  a  whip  and  drove 
the  traders  out  of  the  temple.  But  it  is  certain  that  Jesus  never 
struck  a  man.  The  translation  which  we  have  is  bad  and  mislead- 
ing. The  correct  version  indicates  that  the  whip  was  made  to 
drive  out  the  sheep  and  the  oxen.  Jesus  never  struck  a  man.  He 
comes  under  none  of  the  limitations  of  His  own  time.  He  is  larger, 
fuller,  universal.  He  has  the  right  of  truth  to  be  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  I  plead  that  we  may  enter  into  the  thought  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  God.  He  rules.  He  overrules  all  conspiracies,  all 
rebellions,  revolutions  and  wars,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  back 
the  darkness  and  bringing  in  the  reign  of  light  and  peace. 

Dr.  Morrow  then  offered  a  short  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God 
to  rest  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference. 

• 

EuFUS  M.  Jones:  We  must  never  forget  that  there  are  two 
things  we  are  trying  to  do;  in  the  first  place,  we  are  trying  to 
educate  society  by  educating  individuals;  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish new  ideals  of  life,  and  we  are  doing  it,  first,  by  education.  If 
the  time  is  to  come  when  the  woman  is  to  have  the  ballot,  then 
we  want  a  good  woman  to  vote,  who  will  vote  right.  Our  first 
effort  must  be — ^whether  we  are  thinking  of  the  voting  woman  or 
the  voting  man,  the  man  in  society  or  the  woman  in  society — ^to 
get  a  truly  trained  and  educated  man  or  woman  who  has  the  true 
ideal  of  life.  Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  great  Conference  here 
is  to  push  on  this  work  of  educating  men  and  women  and  society. 

But  there  is  another  end  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  we 
have  got  to  do  something  practical.  You  cannot  get  work  done 
in  this  world,  anywhere  or  at  any  time,  except  by  resident  forces. 
Two  of  our  speakers  have  touched  on  this  line;  they  have  been 
showing  that  if  we  are  to  accomplish  very  much  we  have  to  hitch 
on  somewhere,  to  bring  force  to  bear.  We  must  accomplish  some- 
thing with  those  who  determine  the  destiny  of  nations.  That  idea 
has  been  very  well  brought  out  by  S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  and  by 
William  L.  Pearson  and  others. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  a  pretty  good  way  to  do  that  to  have  ten 
or  fifteen  good,  strong,  true,  wise,  valiant  Quakers  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States?  What  is  the  trouble  with  that  idea,  and  why 
are  we  not  doing  something  in  that  direction? 

In  England  there  are  about  17,000  Friends.  Ten  of  them  are 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nobody  who  knows  anything  about 
the  last  hundred  years  can  doubt  that  the  man  who  has  done  most 
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to  make  the  principles  of  peace  mean  something  to  the  world  was 
John  Bright.  He  was  a  fighter;  he  didn^t  believe  in  non-resistance, 
in  one  sense,  though  he  did  in  another.  He  believed  in  being 
aggressive,  to  make  his  principles  understood;  he  stood  for  them 
and  lived  for  them  and  wrote  for  them,  and  he  went  out  of  oflBlce 
because  he  believed  in  them,  and  he  stayed  out  until  he  was  called 
back  as  a  victor. 

The  other  man  who  has  made  our  great  truth  most  known  and 
best  understood  and  most  of  a  force  in  American  society,  was  the 
poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  was  a  practical  politician,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  read  his  life.  Probably  no  Friend  since 
the  time  of  William  Penn  has  been  more  of  a  practical  politician, 
determining  who  should  be  nominated  and  who  should  be  elected, 
than  Whittier;  and  probably  to  no  man  was  the  election  of  Senator 
Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  more  directly  due  than  to  the  influence 
and  power  and  practical  work  of  this  Quaker  poet.  He  carried  his 
idea  not  only  into  his  poetry,  in  almost  every  line  of  which  it 
breathes;  but  also  into  the  caucus,  and  into  the  town  house. 

I  want  to  say,  without  taking  up  further  time,  that  whatever 
we  think  about  getting  women  into  the  right  places  as  a  remote 
possibility,  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate  concern  that  we  get  the 
right  men  into  the  right  places;  and  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the 
next  fifteen  years,  we  should  not  have  six  Senators  and  fifteen  Eep- 
resentatives  at  Washington;  and  I  hope  we  shall  go  to  work,  not 
to  wire-pull  and  to  pack  conferences,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
by  the  proper  methods  to  get  the  right  men  where  they  can  work 
out  our  great  ideals  of  life,  and  make  the  principles  of  peace  and 
righteousness  prevail  because  they  become,  so  to  speak,  resident 
forces. 

Elizabeth  Lloyd:  The  thought  that  I  have  is  somewhat  in 
line  with  that  dropped  by  the  last  speaker.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
paper  last  evening  that  we,  although  peace  people,  believe  in  force. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  substitute, 
gradually,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  moral  force  for  physical  force 
in  all  human  relations.  The  time  has  hardly  come  when  any  of 
ns,  perhaps,  would  be  willing  to  do  without  policemen  entirety,  or 
without  jails;  but  in  our  best  prisons  to-day  the  purpose  is  to  re- 
form men  rather  than  to  punish  them. 

We  all  know  how  great  is  the  moral  force  of  some  people.  A 
group  of  men  may  be  swearing  and  telling  obscene  stories,  and  one 
pure  woman  coming  into  their  midst  will  cause  all  this  to  stop, 
not  by  any  physical  power,  but  by  the  righteousness  that  is  within 
her.  Now,  in  home,  in  school,  in  the  community,  everywhere,  let 
our  influence  go  toward  the  substitution  of  moral  force  for  physical 
forces.  Leave  physical  force  for  the  adapting  of  the  material  uni- 
verse to  the  use  of  man;  use  moral  force  in  our  relations  one  with 
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another,  and  the  highest  kind  of  moral  force  is  that  which  is  the 
result  of  development.  It  is  true  of  organisms,  as  of  individ- 
uals, "  that  the  first  of  our  duties  to  God  and  ourselves  is  to  grow/' 

9 

Catherine  M.  Shipley:  Just  one  sentiment  I  have  for  the 
Conference: 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back, 
But  marched  Inreast  forward; 
Who  never  dreamt  the  riffht 
E'er  worsted — ^wrong  would  triumph; 
Who  held^  we  fall  to  rise, 
And  sleep  to  wake." 

Joseph  Elkinton:  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  message  be 
sent  to  President  Eoosevelt,  expressive  of  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  this  Conference  with  him  in  his  present  responsibilities,  with 
encouragement  to  him  to  promote  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power 
the  attainment  of  peace  through  the  influence  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Chairman:  In  accordance  with  the  rules  adopted,  that 
recommendation  will  be  given  to  the  Business  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Edwin  McGrbw:  I  came  as  a  learner  to  this  Convention;  but 
I  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing  my 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  messages  of  this  morning.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  two  papers  bearing  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion of  children  become  old  to  us,  and  thus  lose  much  of  their 
urgency.  Someone  has  said,  ^^  Thoughts  become  deeds,  and  may 
become  crime** ;  and  it  is  such  outcomes  as  these  that  we  are  to 
guard  against,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  papers  and  in  the 
various  remarks  that  have  been  made. 

With  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  our  peace  prin- 
ciples, I  feel  most  deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  what  has 
been  uttered.  Our  peace  work  must  be  of  such  aggressive  and 
powerful  nature  that  it  will  be  felt  on  all  possible  lines.  We 
must  search  about  to  find  opportunities  for  the  expression  of  our 
sentiment.  However  impractical  the  suggestion  may  seem,  I  cer- 
tainly am  ready  to  help  as  far  as  possible  in  the  West  toward  the 
election  of  any  member  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  I  am 
glad  of  this  suggestion,  and  hope  it  may  be  worked  out  in  the  most 
direct  way. 

John  Chawner:  A  short  time  ago  I  remarked  to  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  high  standing  in  England,  that  it  was 
my  conviction  that  but  for  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  newspapers  upon  President  McKinley,  he  would  have  solved 
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the  Cuban  question  without  war.  I  was  astonished  when  he  re- 
marked, "  I  prayed  that  America  might  go  to  war  with  Spain,  and 
when  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  came  I  rejoiced/' 
That  man  is  one  who  is  anxious  to  see  the  condition  of  the  world 
improved;  who  is  especially  interested  in  the  condition  of  criminals 
everywhere.  The  reason  he  felt  as  he  did,  so  he  said,  was  because 
he  believed  it  was  impossible  ever  to  get  a  better  condition  of  affairs 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  that  the  Spanish  rule  could  never  lie 
broken  in  Cuba  without  war.  In  other  words,  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  evil  sometimes  that  good  may  be 
accomplished.  Certainly  I  do  not  agree  with  the  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed; but  it  shows  us  that  there  is  a  necessity  still  of  present- 
ing the  sentimental  side  of  this  question,  to  say  nothing  against 
what  has  already  been  expressed  on  the  practical  side. 

In  conversation  with  another  person,  a  Non-Conformist  minister 
in  England,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  sentiment  expressed  in  sub- 
stance that  the  war  with  the  Boers  was  a  necessity;  that  they  had 
oppressed  the  native  races  around  them;  that  they  had  been  pre- 
paring for  this  contest  for  years,  and  that  it  was  unavoidable.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  there  are  many  Friends  who  lean  strongly 
toward  that  sentiment  and  who,  if  they  do  not  openly  express  it, 
apologize  for  the  war.  So  there  is  necessity  even  among  the 
Friends  of  teaching  the  principles  of  peace  anew. 

In  regard  to  the  fact  that  workingmen  will  ultimately  have 
great  influence  in  the  solution  of  the  peace  question,  I  wish  to  al- 
lude, in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  some  observations  that  I  recently 
heard  made  by  two  gentlemen.  One  of  them  was  sometime  ago 
in  the  Transvaal  as  a  mining  engineer,  I  think;  and  the  other  a 
miner  recently  returned  from  the  Transvaal..  The  war  with  the 
Boers,  it  is  claimed,  was  undertaken  for  the  good  of  the  English 
inhabitants  in  their  territory.  What  is  their  condition  now?  Be- 
fore the  war  miners  received  $5.00  a  day.  What  do  they  receive 
now?  A  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  What  goes  with  the  balance? 
It  is  supposed  to  go,  though  the  miners  have  no  means  of  knowing 
that  it  does  absolutely  go,  to  the  government  to  support  it  in  the 
war.  Now,  if  the  war  was  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  Eng- 
lish subjects,  they  are  beginning  to  feel — at  least  the  English  labor- 
ers in  Africa  are  beginning  to  feel — ^that  they  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  it;  and  in  the  future  we  may  suppose  that  they  will  not 
be  anxious  to  see  another  war. 

John  B.  Gabrett:  Just  a  few  words,  to  allude  to  some  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  during  the  past  hour.  In  the  first 
place,  with  regard  to  the  Friend  in  England  who  had  prayed  that 
America  might  engage  in  war  with  Spain,  I  thought  it  might  have 
been  a  pertinent  question  whether  he  had  wrestled  in  prayer  to  God 
on  behalf  of  Spain  that  she  might  ameliorate  her  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Cuba.    When  people  talk  of  praying  that  war  may 
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be  engaged  in,  they  would  better,  I  think,  look  back  at  their  own 
hearts  and  see  whether  their  share  in  the  amelioration  of  the  suf- 
fering of  mankind  by  means  within  their  power  in  their  own  com- 
munity has  been  performed. 

I  Ustened  with  great  interest,  as  evidently  the  whole  company 
did,  to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Eufus  M.  Jones  with  regard  to  the 
representation  of  Friends  in  the  legislation  of  the  land.  I  want 
the  editors  of  the  Society  journals  to  take  the  matter  to  heart,  for 
they,  above  all  others,  can  make  the  idea  go.  But  there  are  prac- 
tical difficulties,  as  every  one  of  us  who  is  interested  in  this  subject 
knows,  connected  with  our  engaging  in  the  work  of  the  national 
Congress,  or  even  of  our  State  Legislatures,  and  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  these.  There  are  functions  of  the  national  Leg- 
islature that  no  one  of  us  could  consistently  perform.  While  I 
agree  most  heartily  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
influence  of  this  sort  in  the  national  Congress,  I  trust  that  the  man 
who  comes  forward  as  a  candidate  for  that  office  will  be  very  sure 
of  his  ground,  and  be  determined  in  advance  that  he  will  refrain 
from  those  portions  of  the  duties  which  attach  to  that  office  or 
those  offices  which  he  cannot  do  conscientiously  before  his  Master. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  prominence  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain  in  political  life.  We  all  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Friends  who  have  served  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  as  compared  with  other  religious  denominations,  has  been 
and  is  very  large,  and  that  the  proportionate  influence  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  over  the  national  legislation  is  far  greater  than  is 
the  case  in  our  own.  There  is  one  feature  of  their  political  system 
that  contributes  to  it  very  largely;  and  that  is,  that  any  one  who  is 
competent  to  sit  in  the  British  Parliament  may  represent  any  constit- 
uency in  the  whole  kingdom.  He  does  not  necessarily  reside  in  the 
district  which  he  represents;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  do  not  reside  in  the  districts  which  they  repre- 
sent. Moreover,  the  constituencies  in  Great  Britain  vary  a  great  deal; 
some  of  them  are  very  small,  some  of  them  practically  within  the 
giving  of  a  single  individual.  There  are  men  who  wish  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Parliament  by  their  own  personal  friends;  and  it 
is  thus  comparatively  easy  for  one  who  represents  a  great  moral 
idea  to  find  that  he  has  a  constituency  somewhere  in  the  country. 
He  can  find  a  constituency  which  is  ready  to  send  him  to  Parlia- 
ment that  that  very  idea  may  find  its  fullest  expression  before  the 
British  people.  No  such  thing  is  possible  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  thirty  Eepresentatives,  if 
a  man  moves  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  out  of  the 
district  which  he  has  represented  into  another,  he  can  no  longer 
represent  what  he  had  represented  before.  The  absurdity  of  it 
is  apparent  to  us  all.  But  let  us  go  on  and  work  as  we  may,  and  let 
us  take  to  heart  the  example  of  the  poet  Whittier,  who  did  work 
with  a  clean  hand  and  heart,  and  contributed  marvelously  to  the 
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creation  of  public  sentiment,  not  only  immediately  around  him,  but 
throughout  the  coimtry  at  large. 

I  am  glad  that  what  was  said  by  the  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College  drew  from  our  friend  Mary  Woody  a  reference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  our  educational  institutions  generally  on  the  subject  of 
peace.  There  is  one  thought  I  want  to  present  to  us  for  our  comfort 
and  hope;  and  that  is,  that  the  heads  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Friends  in  America,  from  Maine  to  California,  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  this  Conference  and  its  work;  and  we  need  no  better 
assurance  than  we  have  had  in  this  very  session  to-day,  and  in  the 
other  exercises  from  first  to  last,  that  the  leading  educational  men 
and  women  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  are,  as  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Committee  on  Program,  of  all  others  those  who 
have  made  this  subject  a  study  and  are  fitted  and  ready  to  educate 
our  young  people  aright  in  regard  to  it.  Let  ns  be  assured  bj  rea- 
son  of  this  fact,  that  there  is  hope  of  the  right  education  in  peace 
principles  not  only  of  our  own  young  people,  but  also  of  the  large 
percentage  of  the  students  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  of  our  other 
institutions  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  Quaker  training 
in  their  youth. 

The  Chairman:  I  want  to  say  that  if  the  students  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College  are  somewhat  warlike,  I  think  they  are  the  least  war- 
like of  any  body  of  417  young  women  that  can  be  found.  I  only 
meant  to  bring  out  that  the  yoimg  people  of  the  country  are  not 
rightly  and  thoroughly  educated  as  they  should  be  on  the  peace 
question. 

After  announcements,  the  Chairman  declared  the  Conference 
adjourned  till  3.30  p.m. 


f  iftb  Se00ion« 


Sixth-day  Afternoon,  Twelfth  Month  13th. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  3.30  p.m.  The  session  was  pre- 
sided over  by  William  W.  Birdsall,  president  of  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. 

After  a  few  moments  of  silent  waiting  upon  God,  the  Chairman 
said: 

The  Chairman:  I  find  upon  the  program  an  item,  "  Eemarks 
by  the  Chairman.^^  My  loyalty  to  the  Committee  on  Program  will 
not  permit  me  to  pass  by  that  item  imnoticed.  And  yet  my  loyalty 
to  those  who  have  presented  and  who  will  present  definitely-pre- 
pared discourses  will  not  allow  me  to  forget  that  the  ground  of 
any  remarks  I  may  make  is  likely  to  have  been  more  forcibly  cov- 
ered in  some  paper  which  has  been  read,  or  which  will  be  read. 
My  consolation  is  that  if  these  be  vital  truths,  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  they  cannot  be  too  often  rehearsed  in  our  ears. 

The  progress  of  peace,  like  that  of  every  other  great  movement 
in  the  world,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  evolution.  Its  real  advance 
is  to  be  measured  not  by  comparing  to-day  with  yesterday,  but  by 
comparing  century  with  century,  and  age  with  age.  When  we 
make  such  comparison,  it  is  impossible  for  tis  not  to  be  joyful,  not 
to  be  hopeful  and  courageous  for  the  future.   . 

In  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  great  causes 
making  for  a  hopeful  forward  look.  It  may  be  that  many  of  you 
will  disagree  with  me  as  to  one  of  these  causes.  However  that  may 
be,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  nature  of  modem  warfare  and  the  prep- 
arations for  it  constitute  one  of  the  causes  which  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  great  nations  to  go  to  war  one  with  another  hereaf- 
ter. Other  lessons  have  doubtless  been  taught  by  the  war  in  South 
Africa;  but  certainly  this  lesson  has  also  been  taught,  that  the  com- 
pany of  men  which  goes  up  against  a  city  to  take  it,  if  that  city  be 
fortified  and  defended  upon  modern  lines,  has  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task.  The  expenditure  of  men  and  of  means  in  the  undertak- 
ing of  war  now  by  any  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  against 
any  other  one  of  thdm  will  be  such  as  to  appall  any  ministry  and 
necessarily  give  pause  to  any  government.  War,  therefore,  between 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  I  confidently  expect,  is  now  a 
thing  really  of  the  past. 

The  second  of  the  three  great  causes  which  I  have  in  mind  has 
already  been  presented  to  you;  it  is  the  present  unity  of  the  world, 
which  has  come  about  through  other  forces  than  those  of  the  spirit. 
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forces  which  are  largely  material,  or  economic,  but  which  are  vital 
and  of  the  greatest  possible  potency  in  moulding  the  character  of 
the  time  and  the  trend  of  men's  minds.  We  depend  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  our  breakfast  tables  and  of  our  clothing  upon  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  merchants  of  every  comer  of  the  world;  we  are 
connected  in  thought  and  in  feeling,  as  no  generation  of  men  ever 
has  been  before,  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  people 
with  whom  we  talk  in  the  morning  through  the  medium  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  newspaper;  the  people  with  whom  we  make 
friends  in  the  short  weeks  of  a  summer  holiday;  the  people  with 
whose  institutions  and  whose  persons  we  have  become  familiar 
through  their  writings,  or  through  their  travelings,  or  through 
ours,  are  not  the  people  with  whom  we  shall  wish  readily  to  go  to 
war.  The  present  and  the  growing  unity  of  the  world  is  a  great 
force  in  the  promotion  of  the  world's  peace. 

I  have  put  last  that  which  is  truly  first,  namely,  the  progress, 
the  spread,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts 
of  men;  for  surely  the  spread  of  charitable  thought,  the  growth  of 
sympathy  of  man  with  man,  and  of  people  with  people,  is  of  his 
Mngdom;  and  surely  men  now  do  love  peace  to  a  degree  and  in  a 
manner  which  has  never  before  been  true. 

And  here  I  come  to  what  seems  to  me  the  vital  consideration  of 
a  real  peace  conference,  namely,  the  growth,  the  spread,  of  the 
peaceable  spirit.  I  attended  not  so  long  since  a  conference  on 
arbitration,  and  a  prominent  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  number  of  arbitrations  that  had  occurred  between 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  decades  of  the  past  century.  It 
seemed  that  those  present  regarded  with  disfavor  some  decades  in 
which  the  number  6t  arbitrations  had  been  less  than  in  the  previous 
decades.  They  seemed  to  think  that  the  progress  of  peace  in  the 
world  was  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  quarrels  which  men 
had  had  to  settle  by  "  leaving  them  out  '*  to  other  people,  and  not 
by  the  absence  of  quarrels  themselves.  The  growth  of  peace,  my 
friends,  is  to  come  about  not  so  much  by  amicably  settling  our 
quarrels  as  by  not  quarrelling.  We  ought  to  be  called,  as  George 
Fox  called  the  Protector,  as  I  stated  last  evening,  to  that  voice  of 
God  in  the  heart  which  will  take  us  away  not  only  from  wars  and 
from  fightings,  but  from  the  occasions  of  wars  and  of  fightings. 

Before  calling  for  the  first  paper  of  the  afternoon,  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  announce  a  more  complete  carrying  out  of  the  idea 
of  this  Conference  than  was  at  first  thought  practicable.  It  gives 
me  pleasure,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  to  know 
that,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  Ida  Whipple  Benham,  of 
the  Eogerine  Friends,  Mystic,  Conn.,  whose  poetic  work  is  well  and 
favorably  know  through  some  of  our  leading  journals,  has  pre- 
pared a  poem,  which  will  be  read  to  us  by  Eufus  M.  Jones. 
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GENTLE    AND    MIGHTY. 

BY  IDA  WHIPPLE  BENHAM. 

The  Child  that  in  the  manger  lay, 
A  babe,  a  lamb,   yet  strong  to  bless. 

Dwells  in  the  contrite  heart  alway, 
And  proves  the  power  of  gentleness. 


"Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  has  come!  " 
"Glory  to  God,  to  men  goodwill!  " 

Now  hush  the  bugle  and  the  drum. 
And  bid  the  haughty  strife  be  still. 

What  lips  were  loudest  in  the  fray 
Of  wrathful  words,  what  hands  would  smite 

With  fist  or  sword,  be  still  to-day. 
And  learn  the  law  of  peace  and  right. 

Such  wisdom  as  from  self  proceeds, 
The  sapient  lore  of  worldly  lust, 

Forget,  with  all  those  ruthless  deeds 
That,  from  the  dust,  return  to  dust. 

Oh,  not  with  boastful  threat  and  blow 
Doth  man  achieve  his  true  estate^ 

But  loving,  trusting,  toiling,  so 
God's  gentleness  doth  make  him  great. 

Ye  leaders  of  the  multitude. 

With  their  up- reaching  hands  in  yours, 
Lead  to  the  one  eternal  Good, 

The  Love  that  ransomed,  heals,  endures. 

Yea,  all  ye  stewards  of  the  Lord, 
Make  haste  to  do  His  perfect  will; 

Obey  the  voice :  "  Put  up  the  sword  I  " 
Obey  the  voice:  "Thou  shalt  not  kill!  " 

And  ye  who  stretch  your  limbs  at  ease. 

Forgetful  of  a  brother's  claim, — 
Down,  from  your  couches  to  your  knees! 

Thence  rise  to  work  in  Jesus'  name. 


White  is  the  harvest,  large  the  yield; 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the  glow 
Of  fair  wheat  shining  in  God's  field. 

The  call  is  sounding,  rise  and  go. 


The  Chairman:  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  paper  on  the  "  Present  Encouragements  for  the  Friends  of 
Peace/*  by  Professor  Ellen  C.  Wright,  of  Wilmington  College, 
Ohio. 
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PEESENT   ENCOUEAGEMENTS   FOR  THE   FRIENDS   OP 

PEACE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ELLEN  C.  WRIGHT,  WILMINGTON,  OHIO. 

Edward  Everett  has  left  us  a  most  eloquent  description  of  the 
natural  dawn,  as  witnessed  by  himself  in  an  early  morning  trip  from 
Providence  to  Boston.  With  the  pencil  of  an  artist  he  paints 
for  us  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the  midsummer's  night,  the  spec- 
tral lustre  of  the  stars,  the  position  and  appearance  of  the  planets 
and  constellations  as  the  journey  begins.  Presently  there  is  a  timid 
approaching  of  twilight,  a  softening  of  the  intense  blue  of  the 
sky,  a  departing  of  the  smaller  stars,  and  a  shifting  of  heavenly 
scenery  by  unseen  hands  of  angels.  Then  follow,  in  order,  a  kind- 
ling of  the  east,  a  purple  streaking  of  the  sky,  an  inflowing  tide  of 
morning  light,  till  at  last,  "  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  are 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  lord  of  day  begins  his  state." 

The  figure  is  well  worn,  but  it  remains  so  striking  a  type  of  the 
beginning,  growth,  and  glorious  ending  of  all  great  reforms,  and 
especially  of  that  which  has  come  and  is  coming  to  encourage  the 
friends  of  universal  peace,  that  one  may  be  pardoned,  if  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  one  without  a  reminder  of  the  other. 

The  darkness  and  horror  of  past  ages  in  their  setting  of  blood, 
the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  gradual  and,  for  a  time, 
slow  spread  of  his  teachings,  the  speedy  growth  of  the  same,  in 
the  past  half  century  of  rapid  transit,  and  the  surprising  and  almost 
overwhelming  evidences  that  all  nations  are  now  yielding  to  the  in- 
coming light  of  truth,  and  are  soon  to  accept  the  better  way,  form 
a  panorama  as  much  more  glorious  than  the  advent  of  day  as  the 
substance  is  greater  than  the  shadow. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  paper  to  bring  together  into  one  view 
some  of  the  signs  that  make  for  encouragement.  It  is  but  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  hopeful  outlook;  for  from 
every  side  loom  up  evidences  that  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  the  day 
that  is  to  usher  in  the  reign  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace. 

To  encourage  is  to  put  heart  into  the  weary  toiler  and  arm 
him  with  new  strength  for  continued  struggle.  Nothing  puts  heart 
into  the  worker  for  any  cause  as  does  evidence  of  growth  toward 
final  success.  But  the  signs  of  encouragement  in  the  present  can 
be  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  at  least  an  occasional  glance 
at  the  past  for  purposes  of  contrast. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world  men  were  like  children,  who  in- 
tuitively strike  at  whatever  injures  them;  who  "use  the  fist  until 
they  are  of  age  to  use  the  brain.''  The  fighting  instinct,  like  that 
of  hunting  and  fishing  was  developed,  too,  in  a  crude  condition  of 
mankind,  by  the  struggle  to  preserve  life.  But  these  elements  are 
now  eliminated.  The  world  has  reached  its  majority,  and  its  ex- 
perience has  changed  and  improved  its  attitude.     The  cruelty  once 
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condoned  by  a  state  of  semi-deyelopment  is  no  longer  in  keeping 
with  the  humane  and  fraternal  feelmg  of  an  advanced  civilization. 

The  very  absurdity  produced  by  attempting  to  fit  old  military 
customs  of  a  decayed  period  upon  the  new  order  of  things  in  this 
young,  new  century,  constitutes,  in  itself,  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment; for  nations,  like  individuals,  can  tolerate  anything  better 
than  ridicule.  How  incongruous  it  appears  for  a  people  whose 
compassion  has  been  cultivated  till  it  builds  hospitals  for  dumb 
brutes,  and  puts  its  greatest  oflEenders  to  death  by  as  painless  a 
method  as  possible,  to  be  asked  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  a  para- 
graph like  this  from  a  citizen  of  a  Christian  nation: 

"A  few  thousand  massacred  last  Good  Friday  filled  English- 
men with  joy  during  the  Holy  Easter  season,  and  whetted  our  ap- 
petite for  what  has  followed  on  a  larger  scale  at  Kiartoum.  The 
reports  indicate  that  our  perfected  machinery  of  slaughter  have 
been  effective  in  mowing  down  some  10,000  or  12,000  men  who 
were  fighting  for  their  country,  and  in  wounding  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, who,  at  this  very  moment,  are  lingering  out  their  last  mo- 
ments in  indescribable  agony  in  holes  and  hiding  places  into  which 
they  have  crept  to  die.  Such,  sir,  are  the  glorious  doings  for  which 
bishops  are  thanking  God,  poets  are  writing  impassioned  sonnets, 
and  over  which  almost  all  our  able  leader  writers  in  the  press  are 
waxing  hysterical  with  delight.*^ 

Can  anything  be  more  certainly  working  out  its  own  overthrow 
than  the  attempt  of  a  system  to  reconcile  for  a  moment  this  ming- 
ling of  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  with  the  contem- 
plation of  deeds  that  shock  and  torture  every  nerve  and  fiber  of 
modem  humanity? 

The  system,  then,  in  the  light  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  self- 
destructive.  How  pitiful  is  the  attempt  to  humanize  anything  so 
brual  as  war?  But  nations  have  a  code  of  honor,  and  that  code 
says  you  must  no  longer  use  bullets  that  fiatten  easily  in  the  hu- 
man body.  How  long  will  it  be  till  the  honor  of  nations  will  de- 
mand that  no  bullets  at  all  shall  be  used? 

Nations  are  coming  to  wince  under  charges  in  which  once  they 
gloried.  They  fear  to  be  called  brutal;  none  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  citizenship  of  Czolgosz.  America  knows  he  is  none 
of  hers.  Jews  are  indignant,  Russians  oflEended  and  Poles  put  on 
the  defensive  whenever  the  question  is  sprung.  Any  ambitious 
motives  for  modem  war  are  veiled  under  cover  of  protection  for  the 
natives  of  South  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  or  pity  for  the  victims 
of  Spanish  cruelty. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  the  Chrisian  era  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  when  asked  to  take  up  carnal  weapons,  said,  "  We 
are  Christians  and  cannot  fight  ^*;  but  from  the  time  when  Con- 
stantine,  seeing  that  Christianity  was  becoming  popular  and  would 
strengthen  his  empire,  drove  his  soldiers  into  the  river  and  had 
them  baptized  by  battalions,  the  idea  of  necessity  prevailed  tiiat 
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such  nominal  Christians  might  fight,  and  there  grew  np  the  notion 
of  holy  wars;  and  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the  Crusades  and  other 
wars  professedly  for  holy  purposes,  until  the  idea  became  almost 
universal  that  the  Christianas  duty  was  scarcely  done  till  he  had 
lifted  up  the  sword  in  defense  of  something  or  other. 

But  the  advent  of  that  gentle-spirited  Swarthmore  preacher 
who  said,  "  I  am  in  love  with  all  men  and  cannot  fight  against  any,^' 
began  to  call  the  followers  of  Christ  back  to  the  purity  of  their  first 
principles,  and  to  George  Fox  and  his  followers  has  been  entrusted 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  sacred  mission  of  interpreting 
correctly  to  a  fighting  world  the  real  teachings  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

How  well  this  has  been  done  only  he  who  gave  them  the  mission 
may  know;  but  in  these  later  years  have  come  an  array  of  events 
that  fill  them  with  renewed  hope  and  encouragement. 

The  trend  of  human  thought  in  the  past  has  been  so  in  harmony 
with  the  idea  that  war  is  essential,  that  it  is  amazing  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Instead 
of  a  few  feeble  folk  standing  for  a  principle  under  fire  of  ridicule 
and  persecution,  now  every  nation  has  its  advocates  of  peace.  Men 
and  women  in  all  ranks  of  life  have  espoused  the  cause. 

The  Polish  publicist  who  has  written  so  learnedly  as  to  infiuence 
so  powerful  a  patron  as  Nicholas  II.  has  for  one  of  his  strongest 
arguments  against  war  that  it  is  now  out  of  date.  He  shows  that 
it  is  the  absence  of  militarism  as  known  in  the  old  world  that  gives 
the  United  States  her  commercial  supremacy.  This  is  turning  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  to  our  better  system.  The  statesmen  of  the 
day  are  busy  with  the  problem  of  devising  methods  that  shall  su- 
persede those  of  war. 

This  change  in  men^s  minds  and  feelings  on  the  subject  of  peace 
and  war  is  a  permanent  one;  for  it  is  founded  upon  right  and  jus- 
tice, and  is  the  outgrowth  of  circumstances  attendant  upon  advanc- 
ing Christian  civilization.  Peace  is  becoming  the  demand  of  the 
age,  and  when  popular  opinion  protests  against  war,  its  doom  is 
sealed. 

Once  even  the  clergy  exalted  war  as  a  great  agent  of  progress. 
Davies,  "  a  devout  divine,^^  urged  his  hearers  "  to  cherish  a  war 
spirit  as  derived  from  God,  as  a  sacred  heaven-bom  fire.^^  Others 
have  declared  that  war  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation;  that  it 
strengthens  it  morally,  mentally  and  physically. 

But  David  Starr  Jordan  shows  that  such  utterances  can  proceed 
only  from  the  grossly  ignorant.  He  points  out  what,  in  the  light 
of  the  age,  needs  no  demonstration,  that  the  warring  nation  is  the 
decaying  nation;  because  she  reverses  the  natural  law  of  develop- 
ment through  heredity.  She  sacrifices  her  able-bodied  to  the  dragon 
of  war.  Shfc  exterminates  instead  of  conserves  her  best.  So  the 
warlike  nation  of  to-day  must  be  the  decadent  nation  of  to-morrow. 
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Such  leaching  as  this  from  educated  and  intelligent  men  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  sources  of  encouragement. 

Educators  are  teaching  the  young,  not  only  in  the  schools,  but 
from  the  platform  and  the  press,  that  there  is  a  grander  concep- 
tion of  patrotism  than  has  prevailed  in  the  past;  that  it  is  better 
to  live  for  one's  coimtry  than  to  die  for  it;  that  it  is  nobler  to  set 
the  example  of  good  citizenship  in  time  of  peace  than  to  win  laurels 
on  the  field  of  blood. 

The  histories  prepared  for  school  schildren,  and  even  for  their 
elders,  are  improvements  over  the  old,  for  they  do  not  dwell  so 
much  upon  revolting,  detailed  descriptions  of  battles.  The  model 
history  of  the  future  will  not  only  exalt  the  peaceful  exploits  of  in- 
dustry which  promote  true  wealth  and  human  happiness,  but  will 
teach  that  arbitration  is  able  to  settle  all  difficulties  between  na- 
tions as  well  as  between  communities  and  individuals. 

As  the  consequence  of  this  modern  teaching,  a  new  generation 
is  coming  up,  who  advocate  peace.  The  young  men  of  Europe  are 
weary  of  militarism  and  long  to  throw  off  the  yoke  it  imposes  upon 
them. 

That  world-wide  movement  among  the  young  which  is  inter- 
national, interdenominational  and  interracial,  the  United  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  is  laboring  to  popularize  the  cause  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  It  presented  to  Congress  a  peace  memorial 
signed  by  thousands  of  names,  in  which  are  such  sentiments  as 
these:  "  We  wish  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  war,  and  our  solemn 
conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  nation  to  do  all  in 
its  power  toward  making  war  impossible.  We  wish  to  record  our 
desire  for  a  speedy  establishment  of  an  international  tribimal  of 
arbitration.*' 

Woman  has  learned  that  she  has  an  important  part  in  the 
extermination  of  war.  When  the  western  woman  goes  for  the  first 
time  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  she  is  shocked  at  sight  of  multi- 
tudes of  women  toiling  at  the  manual  labor  of  husbands,  brothers, 
and  sons  who  are  giving  to  their  country  a  grudging  service  de- 
manded by  an  enslaving  military  system,  and  henceforth  she  feels 
that  all  this  must  be  changed.  Women  everywhere  are  coming  to 
see  that  war  is  one  of  their  greatest  enemies,  robbing  them  by 
wholesale  of  the  dearest  treasures  of  life.  So  we  come  to  have 
such  great  organizations  as  the  "Woman's  Universal  Peace  Allir 
ance,"  and  a  department  of  Peace  in  both  the  National  and  the 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  that  powerful  or- 
ganization which  penetrates  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth.  The 
International  Council  of  Women,  which  includes  all  women's  clubs 
of  America,  signed  a  petition  asking  for  a  permanent  court. 
What  has  woman  ever  undertaken  in  united  body  that  she  has  not 
in  time  accomplished? 

The  press,  through  the  agency  of  peace  advocates^  is  flooding 
the  world  with  innumerable  pages  of  literature.     The  few,  feeble 
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tracts  and  pamphlets  of  earlier  days  have  been  succeeded  by  ad- 
dresses^ sermons^  prize  essays^  magazine  articles^  peace  periodicals 
and  books  in  abundance.  Prose,  poetry,  satire,  debate  and  the 
powerihil  cartoon  have  all  been  summoned  to  contribute  to  the 
teaching  that  all  war  is  brutal,  and  may  be  done  away  with  by 
the  peaceable  method  of  arbitration.  If  you  fear  that  all  this  is  but 
dry  reading  and  neglected  by  the  multitude,  here  is  the  modem 
method  of  making  any  subject  acceptable  to  them. 

Fiction,  that  form  of  literature  which  the  masses  read,  is  prom- 
ising to  become  a  mighty  ally  in  reform  work.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  is  credited  with  a  gigantic  blow  in  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery,  and  modem  novelists  are  undertaking  to  show 
the  hideousness  of  war,  and  to  put  into  attractive  form  sentiments 
averse  to  the  common  theory  that  war  is  ever  to  be  encouraged 
or  even  tolerated. 

Commerce  in  these  later  times  has  so  bound  the  different  na- 
tions together  that  the  mere  rumor  of  war  in  one  is  able  to  disturb 
the  markets  of  the  others.  Shuttling  trains,  electric  wires,  steam- 
ships and  ocean  cables  combine  to  make  the  whole  world  next-door 
neighbors.  Men  who  deal  with  one  another  in  honorable  commer- 
cial relations  develop  friendships  and  fellow-feeling  that  shut  out 
all  desire  to  employ  against  each  other  rapid-fire  guns  or  maximite. 
It  is  maintained  by  some  who  have  given  the  subject  deep  thought 
that  the  ethical  principle  underlying  commerce  will  of  itself  finally 
suppress  war. 

It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the  laboring  classes,  upon  whom 
the  heavy  burden  of  war  falls,  are  becoming  more  and  more  op- 
posed to  it.  Workingmen  everywhere  are  developing  among  them- 
selves a  sentiment  favoring  peace  and  universal  alliance. 

The  study  of  social  and  political  economy,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  almost  all  schools,  is  impressing  upon  all 
thoughtful  persons  how  enormously  costly  in  men  and  means 
is  any  system  of  war.  France  is  bewailing  her  numerical  condition 
as  indicated  by  the  proportionate  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  of 
her  population.  All  nations  point  with  pride  to  a  fat  census  roll, 
but  they  are  learning  that  war  is  the  greatest  depopulator.  The  fi- 
nancial cost  of  war  has  long  been  held  up  as  a  motive  of  prevention, 
but  the  cost  of  building,  arming  and  maintaining  modem  ships  of 
war,  of  manipulating  modern  equipments,  and  firing  and  exploding 
modem  murder  machines,  is  so  enormous  that  it  makes  the  past 
seem  like  child^s  play.  And  all  this  does  not  take  into  account  that 
other  awful  drain  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  the  world. 

The  past  few  decades  have  witnessed  a  series  of  peace  confer- 
ences and  congresses  increasing  in  frequency  and  prestige,  as  public 
interest  has  arisen.  At  first  these  assemblies  received  little  atten- 
tion, even  in  the  cities  where  they  were  held.  Now  magistrates  and 
city  ofl&cials,  in  robes  of  office,  come  out  to  meet  and  welcome  and 
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honor  the  lovers  and  advocates  of  peace.  A  president  holds  a  re- 
ception for  assembling  delegates  and  invites  them  to  his  palace. 

The  advance  steps  taken  by  the  nations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  tribunal,  though  depreciated  in  some  quarters,  are  a 
source  of  the  strongest  encouragement.  Never  was  a  birthday  more 
gloriously  celebrated  than  that  of  Nicholas  11.,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
in  1899,  which  saw  the  opening  of  what  General  Harrison  was 
pleased  to  call  "  one  of  the  greatest  assemblies  of  nations  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.^^  The  Hague  Conference  is  said  to  have  done 
more  for  the  world  than  a  multitude  of  battles.  Its  treaty  has  been 
called  the  Magna  Charta  of  international  law;  The  Hague  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world. 

This  '^  High  Court  of  Nations  ^^  and  of  Christendom  will  find 
something  to  do.  The  greater  nations  have  called  it  into  being, 
and  when  they  have  learned  to  use,  by  using,  its  beneficent  aid,  the 
smaller  ones  will  be  compelled  to  submit  their  diflPerences  to  the 
same  tribunal. 

Encouragement  grows  out  of  the  very  evils  that  are  aifficting 
our  country.  The  frequent  strikes  resulting  from  the  diflPerent 
standpoints  of  capital  and  labor,  of  employer  and  employee,  are 
training  bodies  of  men  far  and  wide  in  the  use  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion, which  means  to  stop  and  think  about  it;  and  thus  transfers 
disputes  from  brute  force  to  the  realm  of  thought  and  reason.  How 
easy  and  natural  will  be  the  passing  to  questions  of  larger  content, 
and  engaging  a  greater  number  of  men. 

The  South  African  War  is  a  terrible  blot  on  the  fair  name  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  teaching  her  best  citizens  a  lesson  that  will 
long  be  remembered.  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  has  recently  said  that  in  the  more  than  thirty  years  of 
his  parliamentary  life  he  has  never  known,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  much  opposition  to  war  as  now. 

Our  own  nation  has  learned  many  lessons  from  the  mistakes  of 
her  policy  in  recent  wars.  Those  mistakes  have  challenged  the 
study  and  thought  of  the  best  and  wisest  citizens,  and  summoned 
the  aid  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  their  discussion. 

A  great  and  sudden  t^t  of  character  has  recently  come  to  our 
nation  in  the  manner  of  its  chief  magistrate's  death,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  citizens  have  borne  it  with  a  spirit  that  shows  we  are 
growing  more  Christlike,  and  consequently  more  unwarlike. 

The  discouraged  worker  will  tell  us  that  our  hopes  are  Utopian; 
that  storm  clouds  are  gathering  everywhere;  that  all  nations  are 
in  an  infiammable  state  and  need  but  the  igniting  match  to  fiash 
them  into  universal  war.  But  the  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  that 
are  left  are  only  the  shrieks  of  the  spirits  as  they  take  their  de- 
parture from  the  body  politic  of  nations.  All  difRculties  and  seem- 
ingly backward  movements  are  only  evidences  that  our  reform  is 
following  the  natural  trend  of  all  reforms.  The  apparent  retro- 
grade movements  are  but  surface  currents;  the  great  majestic  tide 
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is  toward  the  desired  end.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  manifold 
signs  of  encouragement. 

The  Temple  of  Janus  is  soon  to  be  closed  forever.  The  world 
cannot  creep  back  into  the  narrow  shell  whence  it  came.  When 
once  a  reform  so  gigantic  gets  a  start,  its  very  momentum  carries  it 
onward.  The  mightiest  contribution  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
civilization  is  the  idea  of  universal  peace. 

Is  this  a  namby-pamby  optimism  that  believes  all  things  are  go- 
ing to  come  out  right  whether  we  work  or  not?  No;  our  mission 
is  inherited  from  our  forefathers.  Their  spirit  cries  out  to  us, 
**  Go  on!  go  on!  You  have  a  thousand  things  to  encourage  you 
where  we  had  one.  Let  not  our  toil  have  been  in  vain.  Make  use 
of  every  strategic  point;  guard  every  avenue  of  defeat;  keep  the  flag 
of  peace  floating.*^ 

Eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  success,  and  a  meeting  like 
this  is  but  to  arm  ourselves  anew  with  weapons  for  our  peaceful 
warfare  for  peace. 

We  dare  not  stop.  We  are  like  builders  with  a  heavy  beam 
poised  above  our  heads,  ready  to  be  placed,  with  steady,  united 
hands,  into  its  sockets. 

The  greatest  of  all  sources  of  encouragement  is  that  the  silent 
and  invisible  forces  are  for  us.  The  stars  in  their  courses  are  fight- 
ing against  our  enemy  as  they  did  against  Sisera.  The  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth. 
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The  Chaikman:  The  next  paper  will  be  upon  the  subject  of 
Internationalism,^^  by  Hannah  J.  Bailey,  Superintendent  of  the 
Peace  Department  of  the  World^s  and  National  Woman^s  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

INTERNATIONALISM. 

BY  HANNAH  J.  BAILEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  THE  PEACE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  WORLD^S  AND  NATIONAL  W.  C.  T.  U. 

The  world  is  gradually  moving  towards  internationalism.  Busi- 
ness naturally  takes  a  leading  place  in  the  movement.  One  part 
of  the  world  does  not  produce  what  another  part  does,  consequently 
trade  must  be  established  between  the  different  sections,  and  thus 
indirectly  are  they  brought  into  harmony,  for  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  all  to  be  at  peace.  There  are  thousands  of  business  men  who 
are  selfishly  opposed  to  warfare,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  interferes 
with  their  foreign  trade.  Some  think  that  for  the  sake  of  self- 
protection  duties  should  be  charged  upon  all  imports;  others  believe 
in  free  trade,  and  still  others  in  reciprocity.  The  question  arises: 
Which  of  these  methods  is  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of  inter- 
nationalism? And  this  question  is  answered  according  to  one^s  own 
preference  and  advantage  financially. 
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Because  of  business  requirements,  an  International  Postal 
Union  has  been  established,  all  nations  which  have  joined  it  agree- 
ing to  send  their  first-class  mail  to  all  others  in  the  union  for  five 
cents  per  half  ounce.  A  universal  postage  stamp  is  now  needed. 
It  is  embarrassing  for  those  who  wish  to  have  postal  communica- 
tions with  people  in  foreign  lands  to  have  no  practical  means  of  en- 
closing return  postage.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  authors 
who  want  to  submit  manuscript  to  the  inspection  of  editors  of  for- 
eign publications.  When  we  realize  that  the  postage  stamp  itself 
is  a  thing  comparatively  recent,  we  can  hope  that  one  that  is  inter- 
national may  materialize  in  the  near  future. 

This  suggests  the  thought  that  there  may  be  also  an  interna- 
tional system  of  money,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  the  decimal  system 
which  originated  among  the  savages,  who  did  their  counting  upon 
their  fingers.  This  is  the  system  now  in  use,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

This  brings  us  to  the  thought  of  finances  considered  interna- 
tionally, and  what  a  great  factor  is  this.  The  Eothschilds  and  the 
house  of  the  Barings  have  long  been  known,  and  exerted  a  finan- 
cial influence  in  all  the  civilized  world.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  balance  hung  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  standard  in  the 
United  States,  trade  was  not  only  much  paralyzed  in  this  country, 
but  the  whole  world  waited  breathlessly  for  the  result,  knowing 
how  much  was  at  stake;  and  none  but  those  who  understand  the 
financial  market  can  comprehend  the  terrible  stagnation  that  is 
brought  about  by  warfare.  The  very  rumor  of  a  war  in  this  coun- 
try will  cause  no  small  stir  in  Wall  Street,  New  York,  and  in  all 
the  great  money  centers  of  the  world. 

Modem  inventions  have  done  much  towards  making  the  world 
one  family.  The  steamships  and  the  locomotives  have  gone  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  steam  cars  not  only  traverse 
the  desert,  but  have  invaded  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine  and  have 
made  their  way  across  Siberia;  and  now  great  international  railroad 
systems  are  being  talked  of.  The  telephone,  the  telegraph  and  the 
electric  light  are  now  found  not  only  on  all  of  the  continents,  but 
likewise  in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Dress  has  become  largely  international,  as  a  glance  at  the  pic- 
tures of  the  lady  members  of  the  homes  of  royalty  of  the  world  will 
show.  At  a  world's  fair  the  different  nationalities  of  the  most 
notable  visitors  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  their  dress  alone. 
France  sets  the  fashion  and  the  world  follows.  Such  a  state  of 
affairs  has  advantage  from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  it  is  de- 
stroying, in  a  measure,  race  individuality.  The  missionaries  of 
Japan  tried  to  induce  the  native  women  to  keep  to  the  native  dress 
because  it  was  so  much  more  artistic  in  style  than  that  which  was 
being  donned  by  them  as  obtained  from  the  French  fashions. 

We  often  wish  that  internationalism  would  bring  into  use  one 
language.     There  never  has  been  a  universal  language  since  Tower 
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of  Babel  times.  Latin  was  for  years  the  language  of  the  courts. 
The  English  language  is  fast  spreading  over  the  world.  The  sim- 
plicity of  its  structure  makes  it  well  adapted  to  any  people.  But 
will  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  be  the  one  great  final  race  upon  the 
earth?  Some  do  not  believe  this,  and  they  declare  that  England 
will  have  to  fall  as  have  other  nations,  for  God  has  not  forgotten  the 
terrible  opium  trade  she  has  imposed  upon  China,  and  the  more 
terrible  wars  for  which  she  is  responsible.  We  deplore  that,  though 
the  United  States  has  been  guilty  of  less,  yet,  as  a  nation,  her 
hands  have  not  been  free  from  the  blood  of  otiiers.  The  American 
band  was  playing  **  There^ll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night '' 
while  hundreds  of  human  beings  were  sinking  to  their  eternal  des- 
tiny, and  the  cause  of  their  death  was  the  fact  that  they  belonged  to 
Cervera^s  fleet.  There  would  be  nothing  but  the  bitterest  disdain 
for  a  man  who  would,  while  singing  a  street  song,  deliberately  push 
a  man  into  the  sea;  but  what  is  the  diflPerence?  Ah,  friends,  is 
such  a  system  of  settling  international  difficulties  civilization?  Is 
it  Christian? 

International  fairs — ^the  Columbian  Exposition,  for  example — 
do  and  have  done  much  towards  bringing  the  nations  into  closer 
harmony. 

But  most  of  all  can  this  desirable  result  be  brought  about  by 
utilizing  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration.  The  Peace  Con- 
gress at  The  Hague  has  been  one  of  the  great  blessings  that  have 
come  to  the  world.  The  international  peace  conferences  that  have 
been  held  annually  by  peace  workers  for  years  have,  doubtless,  ex- 
erted  a  great  infiuenci  in  bringing  thiB  about. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  time  that  some  of  the  colleges 
have  professorships  of  international  law,  and  one  can  advance  the 
cause  of  civilization  by  furnishing  funds  to  institute  such  a  chair 
where  there  is  none.  Law  is  the  opposite  of  war,  as  order  is  of 
chaos.  Some  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  those  who  would  dispel 
militarism  from  the  earth  would  allow  wrongs  to  go  unrighted. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  All  wrongs  should  be 
righted  as  far  as  humanity  can  right  them,  but  the  advocates  of 
peace  teach  that  they  should  be  adjusted  in  a  sensible  manner — 
by  arbitration,  and  not  in  the  haphazard  manner  of  warfare,  where 
vchance  plays  so  important  a  part  and  the  suffering  and  sin  are 
simply  indescribable. 

We  get  some  idea  of  the  darkness  of  present  internationalism 
from  the  late  Chinese  trouble,  where  the  powers  of  good  and  evil 
were  contending  for  the  mastery.  From  a  human  standpoint, 
China  was  opposed  to  the  entire  civilized  world,  and  she  then 
learned  the  meaning  of  internationalism.  The  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  explained  it  well.  He  said  that  if  obliged  to  leave  the 
United  States,  he  did  not  know  where  to  go.  He  did  not  care  to 
return  to  China,  and  there  was  no  foreign  country  open  to  him. 
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for  China  was  at  war  with  all  the  world.    How  happy,  indeed,  is 
"  that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord,'^  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Hegel,  the  great  philosopher,  has  shown  very  plainly  that  no 
man  lives  for  himself  alone;  that  there  is  an  artificial  life,  as  it  were, 
for  which  the  child  must  be  disciplined;  hence  arises  the  need  of 
culture  and  education,  these  to  adapt  the  child  to  the  institutions 
which  await  it — ^the  home,  the  church  and  the  state.  We  might 
go  further  and  say  that  no  nation  exists  for  itself  alone,  but  each 
exists  for  all  others,  and  the  sooner  the  world  learns  that  the  high- 
est good  of  each  nation  is  the  highest  good  of  all  nations,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all.  When  one  nation  suflPers  because  of  warfare,  all 
nations  suffer  indirectly.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  upon  all; 
hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, militarism  should  be  universally  denounced. 

It  would  greatly  promote  a  true  internationalism  if  all  the  in- 
fluence for  militarism  and  the  so-called  glory  of  war  should  be 
obliterated  from  the  school  books  of  the  nations.  If  school  his- 
tories should  give  accounts  of  the  achievements  of  governments, 
nations  and  of  prominent  individuals,  of  scientists,  politicians,  edu- 
cators and  philanthropists  in  times  of  peace,  or  independent  of  war- 
fare, omitting  the  mention  of  war,  except  as  an  event,  the  cruel 
practice  of  settling  international  difficulties  by  force  of  arms  would 
soon  be  relegated  to  the  past  and  men  would  "  learn  war  no  more.^* 
If  the  honor  and  glory  now  bestowed  upon  warriors  who  have  done 
the  most  harm  to  the  losing  side  were  given  to  worthy  poets  and 
other  authors,  to  inventors,  discoverers,  leaders  in  righteous  causes, 
in  moral  reforms  and  in  genuine  religious  teaching  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  there  soon  would  be 
"  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts.''  The  song  of  the  angels  on  the 
first  Christmas  morning  would  be  the  victory  song  of  the  world,  and 
all  nations  would  join  in  the  march  of  Peace. 

Christ  prayed  that  his  disciples  might  all  be  one.  Some  believe 
that  this  means  there  must  be  but  one  denomination,  and  that  the 
entire  Christian  world  will  come  to  be  one  religious  organization. 
It  is  probably  immaterial  what  our  individual  opinions  may  be 
upon  non-essential  points,  but  it  is  quite  important  that  we  be 
agreed  upon  the  great  underlying  facts  and  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  universal  brotherhood. 
It  is  true  that  God  is  creator  of  us  all  and  that  "  one  touch  of  na- 
ture makes  the  whole  world  kin,''  yet  does  not  the  Bible  everywhere 
distinguish  between  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the 
evil  one,  between  the  children  of  light  and  the  children  of  dark- 
ness? Not  until  the  heathen  and  the  unregenerate  in  Christian 
lands  are  brought  to  Christ  ^all  the  world  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Let  us  pray  earnestly  for  that  time. 

The  kingdom  of  peace  will  surely  some  time  be  established  on 
earth.    What  the  prophet  has  foretbld  must  surely  come  to  pass: 
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^^And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations  and  shall  rebuke  many 
people;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation^  neither  shall  they  leam  war  any  more/^ 

When  the  World^s  Fair  was  being  held  in  Chicago  there  was  one 
tent  occupied  by  South  Sea  Islanders  exhibiting  their  native  wares. 
A  large  placard  was  posted  near  the  entrance  of  the  tent  upon 
which  were  printed  words  reading  like  this:  "  Visitors  are  requested 
not  to  ask  these  people  about  the  now-abandoned  practice  of  can- 
nibalism among  tiieir  ancestors,  as  they  do  not  like  to  hear  it  spoken 
of/'  There  will  be  a  time  in  the  future  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  be  ashamed  to  have  the  present  practice  of  warfare  al- 
luded to.  It  is  humiliating  now,  that  the  twentieth  century  opens 
with  "  wars  and  rumors  of  war/'  May  God  grant  that  when  an- 
other century  dawns  upon  the  world  its  inhabitants  will  have  for- 
gotten the  barbarism  of  warfare  and  will  only  know  it  as  a  matter 
of  history  that  had  to  be  recorded  to  be  complete,  although  it  must 
be  so  to  the  shame  of  our  children's  grandchildren. 

An  important  factor  in  promoting  true  internationalism  is  the 
recent  practice  of  holding  international  conventions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  of  philanthropy  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Christian  Endeavorers,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Peace  Societies  of 
the  world  and  the  women's  international  organizations  are  on  the 
list  of  those  who  have  thus  promoted  international  co-operation  and 
the  cause  of  peace. 

The  president  of  "  The  Women's  Universal  Alliance  for  Peace," 
the  Princess  Wiszniewska,  said  at  a  banquet  of  peace  in  Paris,  that 
more  than  two  millions  of  women  had  joined  the  movement  of 
*^war  against  war."  The  president  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women,  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indiana,  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  peace,  and  the  topic  is  always  given  a  very  prominent  place  on 
the  program  for  all  public  meetings  of  this  organization  of  organiza- 
tions of  both  a  national  and  international  character. 

The  World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand,  has  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  and  Arbitration,  which  has  been  organized  in  eleven 
different  countries  and  in  twenty-nine  States  in  our  nation.  Its 
literature  and  influence  have  been  extended  into  every  civilized  na- 
tion in  the  world.  It  has  found  many  warm  advocates  of  this 
beautiful  cause  among  missionaries,  and  it  has  been  chiefly  through 
their  helpful  efforts  that  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken  in  intro- 
ducing and  organizing  this  department  work.  The  work  has  been 
done  chiefly  by  the  methods  of  lectures,  sermons,  Bible  readings, 
utilizing  the  public  press,  organizing  peace  bands  and  introducing 
peace  teaching  in  Loyal  Temperance  Legions  and  Bible  Schools. 
Also  peace  principles  have  been  promulgated  by  much  personal 
work  done  by  national,  State,  county  and  local  superintendents  and 
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• 
here^  if  there  had  not  been  two  different  kinds  of  politics  in  the 

world.  One  seeks  the  public  good  at  personal  loss  and  even  suffer- 
ing; this  is  heroic  patriotism;  the  other  barters  the  public  interest 
for  selfish^  mean  ends.  Men  of  this  last  class  can  have  very  little 
interest  in  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  If  they  seek  your 
vote,  it  is  in  general  for  a  purpose  which  you  cannot  approve,  and 
you  find  it  a  critical  work  to  make  any  entangling  alliances 
with  them.  These  are  the  two  extreme  classes  in  poUtics,  with 
totally  different  ethics.  We  must,  however,  take  into  account  that 
few  men  are  wholly  bad  or  good,  and  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  men  in  politics  who  are  rather  neutral,  moved  from  time  to  time, 
like  the  ballast  box,  with  the  changing  wind  and  tide. 

Can  any  man  who  belongs  to  the  upright  class  of  politicians 
who  act  from  lofty  ethical  motives  have  influence  and  be  useful 
with  and  among  politicians  of  all  classes  and  bear  through  it  all  a 
stainless  character  and  an  uncorrupted  soul?  One  very  acute  ob- 
server of  public  men  once  asked:  "Who  touches  politics  and  is 
thenceforth  clean?  ^^  We  answer  without  hesitation,  John  Bright, 
Charles  Sunmer,  and  a  host  beside  them. 

Probably  no  man  was  ever  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  peace 
principles,  ever  endured  more  in  his  own  person  for  them,  ever  bore 
aloft  the  white  flag  of  peace  more  irresistibly  and  gloriously  than 
Bright,  indifferent  to  the  jeers  and  scoffs  which  fell  flrelike  on  his 
spirit,  sensitive  as  a  woman^s,  but  majestic  and  unconquerable  like 
Cromwell's,  England's  greatest  orator. 

How  was  it  that  this  man,  almost  alone,  saw  great  public  evils  as 
no  other  public  man  seemed  to  do,  with  the  eye  of  a  prophet;  saw, 
and  with  a  voice  which  had  no  equal  for  power  and  beauty,  spoke 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  often  unheeded,  nevertheless  words 
brim  full  of  wisdom,  loud  warnings  of  impending  danger?  Strange 
to  say,  he  never  gave  false  alarms.  The  causes  which  he  advocated 
were  sustained  by  subsequent  history,  with  hardly  an  exceptioi^ 
No  other  public  man's  record  was  ever  more  absolutely  vindicated 
by  time  and  events. 

He  himself  attributed  it  to  his  lifelong  training  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  had  been  taught  to  mind  the  light  within,  Christ 
within  and  conscience,  to  avoid  all  expedients  in  public  and  private 
life  which  did  not  accord  with  the  inner  witness.    He  says: 

I  do  not  know  why  I  differed  from  other  people  so  much,  but  some- 
times I  have  thought  it  happened  from  the  education  I  had  received  in  the 
religious  sect  with  which  I  am  connected.  We  have  no  creed  which  mon- 
archs  and  statesmen  and  high  priests  have  written  out  for  us.  Our  creed 
so  far  as  we  comprehend  it,  comes  pure  and  direct  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  have  no  thirty-seven  articles  to  declare  that  it  is  lawful  for 
Christian  men,  at  the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  wear  weapons 
and  to  serve  iii  wars — ^which  means,  of  course,  and  was  intended  to  mean, 
that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  engage,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
in  any  cause,  at  the  command  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  prime  minister,  or 
of  a  parliament,  or  of  a  conmiander-in-chief,  in  the  slaughter  of  his  fellow- 
men,  whom  he  might  never  have  seen  before,  and  from  whom  he  had  not 
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received  the  smallest  injury,  and  against  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  feel 
the  smallest  touch  of  anger  or  resentment.  Now  my  having  been  brought 
up  as  I  was  would  lead  me  naturally  to  think'  that  going  3,000  miles  off, — 
for  it  is  nearly  as  far  as  that  by  sea, — ^to  carry  on  the  war  with  Russia 
in  the  Crimea,  was  a  matter  that  required  very  distinct  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  lawful,  or  that  it  was  in  any  way  politic  or  desirable. 

John  Bright  for  two  years  (1854-1856)  constantly  opposed  the 
was  with  Russia,  almost  alone.  He  suflPered  great  abuse  from  the 
press  and  from  other  sources.  He  had  been  very  popular,  and  re- 
ceived everywhere  welcome  plaudits,  swelling  the  notes  of  praise 
for  years,  but  his  firm  attitude  against  the  wars  with  Russia  and 
China  cost  him  his  seat  as  representative  in  Parliament  for  Man- 
chester, and  serious  illness  came  to  him  from  political  anxiety. 
Birmingham  immediately  elected  him  as  her  representative,  in 
which  of5ce  he  remained  during  his  life.  He  has  given  the  follow- 
ing vivid  description  of  his  conflict: 

• 

Well,  I  cannot  forget  all  that  took  place  on  that  occasion.  There  is 
much  of  it  I  wish  I  could  forget.  I  wish  I  could  forget  the  slanders 
that  were  uttered  against  me;  slanders  from  many  writers  of  the  press, 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of  the  most  bitter  were  from  those  people 
who  are  supposed  to  write  for  the  religious  newspapers.  I  should  be 
glad  if  I  could  forget  that  I  was  at  one  time  hissed  and  hooted  by  mobs, 
and  forget,  further,  a  story  that  I  was  burnt  in  efl&gy  by  those  I  was 
most  anxious  to  serve;  and,  finally,  that  in  consequence  of  the  course  I 
took  on  a  great  public  question,  I  lost  my  seat  in  Parliament  for  one  of 
the  first  constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  But  I  may  recollect  that,  after 
all,  I  never  lost  the  sense,  and  I  have  not  lost  it  yet,  that  I  did  what 
was  my  duty  to  my  country,  under  the  trying  and  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  placed. 

He  favored  always  "peace,  retrenchment  and  reform.^'  His 
most  notable  speeches,  some  of  them,  were  made  against  increase  in 
armament,  against  more  extended  defences.  He  was  intensely  op- 
posed to  meddling  in  the  differences  between  foreign  nations.  He 
struggled  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  other  countries.  This 
had  been  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Charles  James  Fox, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  others,  though  not  successful  always.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  patriotic,  was  the  chief  proto- 
type in  the  political  character  and  course  of  John  Bright,  in  inter- 
national affairs.  A  double  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah  did  rest 
on  Elisha.  Peel  was  taken  away  suddenly,  but  he  left  a  worthy 
exponent  to  uphold  and  vindicate  his  political  doctrines. 

John  Bright  was  opposed  in  1882  to  the  war  in  Egypt,  as  he  was 
to  all  wars  everywhere,  including  the  Afghan  and  Zulu,  and  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  an  office  worth  to  him 
ten  thousand  dollars  annually,  beside  the  dignity  and  honor  which 
attended  it.  This  he  did  without  hesitation,  although  it  might  es- 
trange him  from  his  life-long  political  and  social  friends.  He  has 
given,  fortunately,  his  own  most  interesting  account  of  this  painful 
severance.    He  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  17th,  1882: 
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The  House  knows,  at  all  events,  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  any  of  the  facts  of  my  political  life  for  forty  years,  know,  that 
at  least  I  have  endeavored  from  time  to  time  to  teach  my  countrymen 
an  opinion  and  doctrine  which  I  hold,  which  is,  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
intended  only  for  individual  life,  but  is  intended  also  for  the  life  and 
practice  of  States.  I  think  in  the  present  case  there  has  been  a  manifest 
violation  of  international  law — ^and  of  moral  law — and  therefore  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  any  support  to  it.  I  cannot  repudiate  what  I  have 
preached  and  taught  during  the  period  of  a  rather  long  political  life.  I 
cannot  turn  mv  back  upon  my  belief  and  deny  all  that  I  have  taught  to 
many  thousands  of  others  during  the  forty  years  I  have  been  permitted 
in  public  meetings  and  in  this  House  to  address  my  countrymen.  One 
word  only  more.  I  asked  my  calm  judgment  and  my  conscience  what  was 
the  path  of  right  to  take.  They  pointed  it  out  to  me  with  an  unerring 
finger,  and  I  am  humbly  endeavoring  to  follow  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  John  Bright  as  an  apostle  of 
peace  principles  in  political  action,  was  his  firm  foundation  upon  the 
bed  rock  of  Christian  New  Testament  ethics;  there  was  no  confu- 
sion in  his  mind.  His  course  was  directed  by  the  true  polar  star  of 
morals.    He  said  again  in  1858: 

May  I  beg  you,  then,  to  believe,  as  I  do  most  devoutly  believe,  that 
the  moral  law  was  not  written  for  men  alone  in  their  individual  churches, 
but  that  it  was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations  great  as  this 
of  which  we  are  citizens.  I  believe,  too,  that  if  nations  reject  and  deride 
that  moral  law,  there  is  a  penalty  which  inevitably  follows;  it  may  not 
come  at  once — ^it  may  not  come  in  our  lifetime — ^biit,  depend  upon  it,  the 
great  Italian  is  not  only  a  poet,  but  he  is  a  prophet  when  he  says: 

''The  sword  of  Heaven  is  not  in  haste  to  smite 
Nor  yet  doth  linger." 

How  his  soul  would  be  stirred  if  he  were  now  living,  over  the 
sickening  details  of  the  South  African  war.  The  Zulu  war  was 
but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  to  the  violence  of  this  one,  and  yet  how 
earnest  was  his  protest  against  that.  If  he  had  been  in  Parliament 
these  recent  months,  the  present  British  Cabinet,  dishonored  and 
discredited  by  unholy  conquest,  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  his 
tremendous  moral  prestige,  his  cogent  and  irresistible  eloquence, 
and  yet  above  all  his  consummate  ability  to  convince  and  change 
votes.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  present  war 
could  have  had  existence  if  Bright  and  Gladstone  had  been  alive 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  last  words  of  his  which  I  shall  quote  ring  out  like  inspired 
prophecy  of  the  recent  sad  events  in  British  annals.  He  said,  you 
remember:  "We  have  the  unchangeable  principles  of  the  moral 
law  to  guide  m,  and  only  so  far  as  we  Uve  by  that  guidance  can 
we  be  permanently  a  great  nation,  or  our  people  a  happy  people.^* 

My  friends,  those  were  words  of  soberness  and  wisdom.  The 
English  people  have  not,  in  this  unjust  and  cruel  war,  been  under 
the  "  guidance  '^  of  the  moral  law,  and  they  are  not  now  a  happy 
people.  Multitudes  of  their  noblest  youth  have  perished;  theii: 
homes  are  desolate,  mothers  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Her  public 
debt  increases  fearfully.    England  has  lost  her  exalted,  proud  lead- 
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ership  and  supremacy  in  the  galaxy  of  nations.  Her  enemies,  bid- 
ing their  time,  in  the  hour  of  her  bitter  distress,  in  a  long-drawn- 
out  war  with  less  favored  communities,  scofiE  at  her,  and  if  they 
dared,  would  evidently  extend  her  afflictions  and  weaken  her. 
There  is  only  one  safe  course  for  men  and  nations  alike,  and  that 
is  to  do  right. 

I  have  chosen  John  Bright,  with  his  forty  years  of  experience 
in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  public  life,  a  thorough  outspoken 
apostle  of  peace  principles,  fearless,  able  and  consistent  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  cause  in  every  vicissitude  of  his  political  fortunes,  be- 
cause he  is  considered  historically  the  greatest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous advocate  in  political  life  who  has  voiced  those  principles.  His 
life  work  in  upholding  the  cause  of  peace  before  the  whole  world 
at  its  commercial  center,  himself  long  a  prominent  member  of  the 
government  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  his  noble 
moral  character,  each  and  all  contributed  to  extend  his  ceaseless 
influence  world  wide.  He  has  settled  forever,  both  in  Parliament 
and  in  public  meetings  all  over  the  kingdom,  that  peace  principles 
can  be  effectively  presented  and  agitated  with  great  success.  He 
haa  shown  that,  under  the  influence  of  a  venal  and  warlike  press> 
a  senseless  delirium  for  war  may  be  created,  which  subsides  after 
cruel  slaughter  and  havoc,  and  this  is  followed  by  sober  reason, 
repentance  and  sorrow;  that  there  have  been  no  wars  for  centuries 
which  in  the  end  have  been  by  wise  and  pure  men  regarded  as 
necessary  or  useful  to  mankind.  John  Bright  and  his  coadjutors 
did  more  to  advance  the  peace  cause  than  had  been  done  for  cen- 
turies in  all  lands  before  their  time. 

From  the  group  of  men  that  surrounded  John  Bright  the  gospel 
of  peace  was  carried  to  the  heart  of  Alexander  of  Eussia,  and  the 
light  that  was  then  set  up  still  burns  brightly  from  the  throne  of  all 
the  Russias.  Hence  we  have  the  Conference  at  The  Hague.  No 
one  can  study  faithfully  the  influence  of  these  persons  in  this  cause, 
and  reasonably  doubt  that  by  agitation  the  public  mind  may  be 
aroused  to  the  enormity  of  evil,  and  that  public  sentiment  is  om- 
nipotent in  political  life  and  institutions. 

Fifty  years  of  congresses  of  nations  held  in  different  countries, 
composed  of  eminent,  representative  publicists  and  statesmen,  and 
conferences  like  that  now  held  annually  at  Lake  Mohonk,  have  cre- 
ated public  opinion  and  powerfully  inspired  political  institutions 
with  peace  principles,  the  fruit  of  which  appears  in  treaties,  in  a 
court  of  international  arbitration,  and  even  in  a  touch  of  altruism 
in  the  very  laws  of  war. 

We  might  properly  include  the  influence  of  all  the  distinguished 
men,  writers,  orators,  agitators  and  earnest  Christian  souls,  un- 
known to  the  world  but  registered  on  high,  who  Have  struggled  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  enlighten  their  fellow  men,  to  create 
public  opinion,  and  who  have,  without  knowing  it,  been  guiding 
political  life  and  institutions. 
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The  recent  international  reciprocity  movement,  which  seems 
to  promise  very  much  in  the  future  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  is 
the  masterful  work  of  political  organizations  seeking  profit  chiefly 
through  peace  principles.  The  white-winged  ships  of  commerce, 
and  the  great  and  small  ocean  steamships,  freighted  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  every  zone,  are  gradually  gathering  the  nations  into  com- 
munion and  intercourse,  which  must  end  at  last,  if  continued,  in 
the  federation  of  nations,  in  arbitration  and  peace,  developed  and 
directed  by  the  political  life  and  political  institutions  of  the  world. 

We  must  not  be  in  haste  for  heavenly  perfection,  but  take 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  patience  which  has  brooded  over  erring 
humanity  many  centuries.  How  little  does  the  race  yet  compre- 
hend that  Light  which  came  to  this  world  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  has  never  ceased  to  enter  constantly  thick  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual darkness.  Yet  progress  is  certain;  now  slowly,  now  rapidly, 
the  light  of  civilization  extends.  There  is  a  vast  difiEerence  between 
the  savage,  barbaric  life  that  once  was  and  the  enlightenment  in 
the  most  favored  nations  of  to-day. 

Truth  seems  to  us  sometimes  to  retire  before  the  armies  of  the 
aliens,  but  it  is  really  ever  uppermost,  and  following  we  may  always 
look  for  great  and  permanent  advance.  We  verily  thought  a  few 
years  since  that  we  had  come  out  at  last  into  the  eternal  sunshine  of 
peace,  but  we  were  hurled  back  suddenly  by  the  two  most  enlight- 
ened nations  into  dark  clouds 'and  cruel  war,  without  necessity  or 
reason. 

But  the  bitter  lesson  which  is  following  these  deliriums  of  war 
and  blood  will  teach  us,  if  we  can  learn  it  no  other  way,  the  wick- 
edness, foolishness  and  extravagance  of  both  conquests. 

The  burdens  of  war  in  all  ages  fall  upon  the  poor  and  weak 
most  heavily;  they  are  slaughtered,  they  are  taxed,  they  suffer  most. 
They  are  God's  outraged  poor  everywhere,  broken-hearted  mothers, 
sisters  and  lovers,  whom  no  sympathy  can  reach,  only  pity,  for  it  is 
the  iron  fate  of  war.  The  Christian  ministers  might  close  the  gates 
of  war  forever,  but  instead  they,  with  lusty  enthusiasm,  blow  the 
bugle  blast  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  consecrate  the  simple, 
childlike  victim  devoted  to  war  and  his  weapons,  and  exhort  him  to 
do  anything  but  remember  his  New  Testament  and  its  words, 
''  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.** 

The  remedy  is  enlightened  Christian  public  opinon,  in  political 
life  and  institutions. 

The  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  the  topics  raised  in  the  pa- 
pers of  the  afternoon,  which  will  continue  for  not  more  than  half 
an  hour,  will  be  opened  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore 
College. 

Edward  H.  Magill:  If  the  discussion  of  these  papers  means 
finding  any  fault  with  what  has  been  presented,  I  surely  have  noth- 
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ing  whatever  to  say.  These  three  papers,  being  naturally  connect- 
ed, have  presented  a  very  bright  and  hopeful  outlook  for  the  cause 
of  peace. 

I  have  only  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  one  point  of  *^  Interna- 
tionalism,^^ presented  in  one  of  the  papers  this  afternoon,  just  to 
emphasize  what  has  been  said.  Six  years  ago  a  system  of  interna- 
tional correspondence  between  professors  and  students  in  different 
nations  was  started  by  Professor  Millet,  who  lives  in  Southern 
France.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  sake  of 
the  study  of  the  languages  that  students  should  interchange  let- 
ters and  correct  each  other's  letters,  and  also  that  it  wt)uld  be  a  very 
valuable  means  of  making  the  citizens  of  the  diflPerent  nations  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  and  thus  tend  to  remove  misunderstand- 
ings and  causes  of  war.  To-day  there  are  between  12,000  and 
15,000  letters  going  all  the  time  between  the  nations  of  Prance, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United  States,  Spain  and  Canada. 
What  a  significant  thing  it  is  that  the  central  bureau  in  Italy,  in 
Milan,  should  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Peace  Association.  E.  T. 
Moneta  is  president  of  that  peace  society,  and  he  conducts  the 
bureau  there.  Dr.  Hartman,  in  Leipzig,  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  he  is  conducting  the  bureau  there.  Pro- 
fessor Millet,  in  France,  who  invented  the  system  and  has  done  so 
much  to  put  it  forward,  and  is  a  prolific  writer,  sends  me  whole 
reams  of  paper  on  the  subject  of  peace.  He  writes  much  for  the 
journals  of  France.  His  wife  is  president  of  a  peace  society  in 
France.  W.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  who 
is  so  highly  regarded  by  most  of  us,  but  who  has  lost  recently  much 
of  his  standing  in  England,  largely  because  of  his  bold  stand 
against  the  Boer  War,  is  interested  in  the  movement.  His  office 
is  the  central  bureau  for  England.  The  central  bureau  in  this 
country  is  not  far  away  (at  Swarthmore,  Pa.). 

We  have  first,  then,  in  this  work,  the  teaching  of  the  languages; 
but  we  know  that  the  correspondence  will  make  pupils  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  that  thus  will  come  about  an  exchange  of  views 
and  a  wider  acquaintance  among  the  young  people  of  the  rising 
generation. 

We  have  got  to  wait  until  this  generation  passes  away  before 
we  can  expect  the  great  things  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  this 
afternoon.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  could  wait  till  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day,  or  perhaps  the  day  after,  for  anything  I  wanted  very  badly,  but 
not  beyond  that.  Now,  if  I  can  get  something  accomplished  in  four 
or  five  generations,  or  before  the  twentieth  century  is  over,  I  shall 
feel  comfortably  well  satisfied.  We  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  to 
get  perhaps  late  in  the  twentieth  century  these  things  that  you 
have  heard  predicted  this  afternoon.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  finish 
one  year  of  it,  and  we  shall  have  ninety-nine  more  years  left  to  do 
work  in. 

I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  secret  of  the  whole  business  of 
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makmg  all  such  changes  is  to  begin  with  the  youngs  to  b^;in  in  the 
home,  and  then  to  eontinne  in  the  school,  in  business,  eyerywhere, 
to  carry  out  these  principles  of  peace,  of  brotherly  love,  of  the 
golden  mle.  A  Grolden  Rule  Brotherhood  was  established  a  year 
ago  last  Apgnst  in  Xew  York.  Its  purposes  were  fully  set  forth 
at  the  Pan- American  Exposition  at  BulEalo  this  year.  It  has  a 
small  actual  memberdiip.  But  the  Grolden  Bule  Sisterhood,  as 
May  Wright  Sewall.  its  president,  reported  in  Buffalo,  has  a  mem- 
bei^p  of  several  millions.  The  way  to  get  to  be  a  member  of 
either  of  these  is  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to 
act  on  the  Grolden  Bule.  Everybody  knows  that  the  Gk>lden  Bule 
is  a  very  old  story.  But  it  is  an  entirely  new  thing  to  put  it  in 
practice.  Those,  therefore,  who  make  up  their  minds  that  they 
will  obey  it  every  day,  as  far  as  possible,  wiU  be  truly  members  of 
the  Gk>lden  Bule  Brotherhood  or  the  Gk>lden  Bule  Sisterhood,  and 
will  thus  help  to  bring  about  the  great  results  at  which  we  are  aim- 
ing. 

I 
The  Chatemax:    The  papers  presented  this  afternoon  are  now 
open  for  general  discussion. 

_  _  • 

Stkphex  B.  Smith:  This  expre^on  has  weighed  with  me 
much  to-day:  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might. ^  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  and  rejoicing  to  the 
many  splendid  papers  that  have  been  presented  and  tiie  dLscussions 
that  have  followed  them.  I  have  been  enthused  with  them.  I 
have  enjoyed  seeing  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  its  great  buildings  and 
its  City  Hall.  But  at  the  entrance  to  the  hall  there  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  a  warrior  of  the  flesh;  then  there  is  at  the  top  the  grand 
monument  to  William  Penn,  who  was  pre-eminently  tiie  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  of  peace.  His  "  holy  experiment  **  in  govern- 
ment was  a  great  deed.  His  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  the  only 
one  that  was  ever  cemented  without  an  oath,  and  said  to  be  the 
only  one  ever  kept  between  nations.  But  there  I  beheld,  staring 
me  in  the  &ce  at  the  orifices  of  the  building,  six  grim  engines  of 
destruction.  Friends,  we  need  to  change  public  opinion  on  these 
matters.  If  we  have  been  enthused  here,  we  need  to  take  that 
enthusiasm  home  with  us  and  engage  in  home  missionary  woric 
We  need  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  our  souls,  our  whole  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  so  that  we  may  do  our  work  effectively,  as  George 
Fox  did  his.  Let  us  not  forget,  as  we  go  home,  that  we  do  not  wi^ 
to  have  it  said  that  this  Congress  was  simply  a  mutual  admiration 
society.  Let  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  work  while  it 
is  dav. 

The  Chatrmax:  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  friend  Stephen 
B,  Smith  that  possibly  thc^e  disused  and  decrepit  cannon  in  the 
plaza  of  our  City  Hall  may  be  symbols  of  the  womoutness  and  use- 
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lessness,  the  "  gonebyness,"  if  you  will  allow  me  to  use  the  word,  of 
the  system  of  war;  for  certainly  no  one  could  fire  them  off,  and 
they  are  perfectly  harmless. 

David  Ferris:  I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the 
various  papers  read,  and  the  views  expressed  on  this  vital  question 
of  war,  now  so  earnestly  engaging  our  attention.  We,  who  call 
ourselves  Friends,  are  almost  unanimous  in  pronouncing  all  war  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  have  nothing  to  add  by  way  of  argument.  I  want  to  en- 
dorse the  views  expressed.  Though  variously  worded  and  given 
from  different  points  of  view,  they  all  converge  to  the  same  general 
conclusion.    I  unite  with  that  conclusion. 

I  wish  lovingly  to  exhort  Friends  to  more  faithfulness  in  living 
this  vital  testimony  of  "  peace  and  goodwill ";  that  it  may  perme- 
ate our  life  and  pass  from  us  as  the  healing  from  Jesus;  that  we 
may  live,  as  George  Fox  said,  "  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  which  takes 
away  the  occasion  of  war.^^ 

I  have  felt  that  during  the  past  three  years,  while  the  war  fever, 
like  a  moral  pestilence,  has  swept  over  our  land,  we  Friends  have 
not  exerted  the  influence  that  we  should  have  done  on  public  senti- 
ment regarding  war.  Why?  Because  too  many  of  us  have  com- 
promised, have  excused,  have  palliated  the  wrong.  While  many 
have  worked  earnestly  to  stay  the  curse,  there  have  been  many 
others  who  have  used  such  excuses  as  these:.  "  God  can  bring  good 
out  of  this  seeming  evil,^^  "  We  must  be  loyal  to  our  govemment.^^ 
Our  political  afliliations  have  been  a  source  of  weakness.  Choosing 
the  least  of  two  evils  is  not  an  uncommon  plea.  Some  of  us  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  justify  the  present  Philippine  war.  These 
Friends  may  be  honest  and  sincere,  but  I  think  the  war  excitement 
has  warped  their  judgment  so  that  they  cannot  see  clearly. 

Will  not  such  excuses,  if  carried  to  their  logical  conclusions, 
justify  any  iniquity  or  cruelty  that  the  mind  can  conceive?  So  our 
"  trumpet  has  given  an  uncertain  sound,'^  and  we  have  not  exerted 
the  influence  against  the  present  wars,  which  a  faithful  upholding 
of  this  precious  testimony  would  have  given  us. 

Even  in  our  most  unselfish  and  honest  endeavors  to  promote  jus- 
tice and  truth  we  must  expect  opposition;  "  for  so  persecuted  they 
the  prophets  before  ^^  us;  or  as  our  Quaker  poet  says: 

"  Every  affe  on  him  who  stravs 
From  its  broad  and  beaten  wavs 
Pomrs  its  seven-fold  vial." 
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We  need  a  higher  courage  than  is  shown  on  the  battlefield,  for 
we  must  sometimes  bear  the  condemnation  of  those  dear  and  near 
to  us. 

''Hard  to  bear  the  stranger's  scoff; 
Hard  the  old  friends'  faUing  off; 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving. 
But  the  Lord  his  own  rewards^ 
And  his  love  with  their's  accords 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living." 

Do  not  justice  and  true  patriotism  and  our  Christian  profession 
of  peace  plead  with  us  to  unite  in  using  our  influence  with  our 
country  and  government  to  give  freedom  to  these  injured  and  op- 
pressed people  who  have  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  struggling 
for  it?    Can  we  not  all  unite  in  this  good  work? 

"  Have  we  been  faithful  as  we  knew, 
To  God  and  to  our  brother  true; 
To  Heaven  and  earth  ? " 

Are  these  meetings  we  have  been  holding  an  augury  of  our  fu- 
ture united  action  to  bring  peace  to  our  country?  If  so,  we  may 
take  courage  and  have  faith  that  a  brighter  day  is  dawning;  for 
when  all  Friends  can  be  united  in  a  righteous  cause  they  will  carry 
conviction  with  them. 

In  all  the  papers  read  and  the  addresses  made  the  Christian 
standard  of  overcoming  evil  with  good  has  been  upheld.  It  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  attend  this  Convention.  I  feel  it  is  the 
opening  of  a  better  day  for  Friends.  It  is  a  reunion  full  of  hope. 
Liet  us  work  cordially  together  for  the  help  and  uplift  of  humanity, 
and  the  work  will  draw  us  nearer  together  in  Christian  love.  Then, 
if  we  can  unite  in  trying  to  influence  our  government  to  give  the 
Filipinos  their  liberty,  that  we  may  hope  will  be  eventually  success- 
ful, then  we  will  have  done  our  part  to 

"  Break  the  chain,  the  yoke  remove, 
And  strike  to  earth  oppression's  rod. 
With  those  mild  arms  of  truth  and  love, 
Made  mighty  through  the  living  God." 

Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas:  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  this  question  of  internationalism.  The  means  that  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  last  few  years  for  bringing  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  harmony  with  each  other  are  altogether  in  line  with 
the  root-truth  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  You  may  remember  how 
George  Fox  said,  "  Friends,  be  universal  in  your  spirits.^'  A  belief 
that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  deals  with  every  human  soul  should 
make  us  interested  in  every  individual  whom  God  has  created.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  black  or  white,  Americans, 
English,  Boer,  Filipino,  Chinese,  or  what  not.     It  is  this  principle 
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of  the  love  of  God  to  every  individual  soul  that  has  made  me  a 
peace  woman,  and  lead  me  to  try  to  put  peace  principles  into  action. 
I  have  been  thrown  in  the  course  of  my  life  with  people  of  different 
countries.  As  a  girl,  I  went  with  my  parents  on  a  religious  visit 
through  Europe.  I  was  brought  in  that  way  into  close  touch  with 
the  people  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  I  became 
intensely  interested  in  many  of  them;  I  saw  their  reUgious  life;  I 
was  present  in  meetings  where  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
upon  us,  and  I  was  baptized  into  sympathy  with  many  of  the  peo- 
ple. Could  I  afterwards  view  with  any  satisfaction  the  thought  of 
war  with  those  people  whom  I  knew  and  loved  individually?  I 
have  since  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  Christian  people  in 
N'orway  and  Denmark  and  other  places.  I  have  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  East,  in  Japan,  in  China,  in  South  Africa,  even. 
When  we  get  into  this  Christian  touch  with  other  peoples,  we  begin 
to  understand  that  war  cannot  be  God's  will.  When  such  beautiful 
ideas  as  those  of  peace  are  held  up  before  us,  we  say  sometimes, 
"  That  is  idealism."  Well,  what  is  idealism?  Idealism  is  th€ 
truth,  I  believe;  and  whenever  we  see  anything  beautiful  or  true  or 
good,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  that  is  God's  will.  The  beau- 
tiful ideal  of  peace,  universal  peace,  I  am  not  prepared  to  wait 
even  one  century  for  the  fulfillment  of  it.  Why  should  we  wait? 
If  the  Christian  Church,  if  even  the  whole  body  of  Friends,  would 
rise  in  power,  in  the  power  of  God,  we  could  bring  in  the  day  of 
peace  much  sooner  than  the  end  of  this  century. 

The  Conference  then,  after  announcements  and  a  moment  of 
silence,  adjourned  till  8  p.m. 


Sdtb  Session* 


Sixth-day  Evening,  Twelfth  Month  13th. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  for  its  sixth 
session,  at  8  p.m.,  under  the  presidency  of  Joshua  L.  Baily.  A  few 
moments  were  given  to  silent  waiting  upon  God. 

The  Chairman:  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  yesterday  and  to-day  can- 
not have  failed  to  notice  the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  peace  as  set  forth  in  the  different  papers  which  have 
been  read. 

First,  '^  The  New  Testament  Ground  of  Peace,"  as  presented  in 
the  admirable  paper  of  Professor  Russell,  and  then  "  The  Elements 
of  Peace  Doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament,"  as  unfolded  in  the  schol- 
arly paper  of  Doctor  Barton,  all  showing  the  gradual  progress  lead- 
ing up  to  and  reaching  its  full  development  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord. 

The  Decalogue  brought  down  from  the  mountain  in  the  hands 
of  Moses,  and  our  Lord^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  were  shown  to  be 
harmonious  parts  of  one  beneficent  scheme  in  which  was  manifested 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man  as  well  as  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  We 
were  shown  that  the  earlv  Christian  Church  was  uniform  in  its  tes- 
timony  to  the  peaceable  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom,  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian and  therefore  I  cannot  fight "  being  the  all-sufficient  reason  as- 
signed for  the  maintenance  of  their  peace  principles. 

Passing  down  the  centuries  we  were  shown  how  primitive  Chris- 
tianity declined  as  Church  and  State  became  united,  men  forsaking 
the  teaching  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  seeking  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity by  force  of  arms.  It  was  claimed  that  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century  were  the  peaceable  principles  of  primi- 
tive Christianity  revived  by  the  preaching  of  Fox  and  Penn  and 
Barclay.  We  were  made  sorrowfully  aware  of  the  sad  extent  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  excepting  our  own 
portion  of  it,  had  so  often  failed  to  bear  a  consistent  testimony 
against  all  wars  and  fightings. 

"  The  Inherent  Immorality  of  War  "  and  "  The  Christian  Idea 
of  Force  "  were  the  subjects  of  two  valuable  papers,  the  clear  teach- 
ing of  both  being  profitably  emphasized  by  several  speakers. 

We  were  reminded  of  the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  peace  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the  Bible 
School,  and  "  The  Opportunities  and  Responsibility  of  Woman  for 
Promoting  Peace  Principles  "  were  presented  in  an  earnest  appeal. 
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The  peace  principles  which  should  govern  us  in  political  life 
were  also  forcibly  presented,  and  the  consistent  position  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  war  so  steadfastly  maintained  by  the  illustrious  Quaker 
statesman  of  England,  the  late  John  Bright,  was  commended  as  an 
example  worthy  of  emulation. 

And  now,  having  gone  this  far,  it  is  proposed  that  we  this  even- 
ing review  the  field  from  quite  a  different  standpoint.  It  seems  al- 
most like  taking  a  backward  step  to  open  anew  the  question  as  to 
"  the  extent  to  which  peace  principles  are  practicable/^  and  yet  this 
is  the  query  propounded  as  I  read  it  in  the  printed  program  for  this 
evening.  It  having  been  shown  to  us  that  the  Gospel  of  Peace  is 
graven  in  the  very  bed  rock  of  our  Christianity,  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  testimony  against  war  the  early  Christians,  as  well 
as  the  early  Quakers,  suffered  imprisonment  and  divers  tortures, 
and  even  the  loss  of  life  itself;  and  in  view  of  the  many  examples  al- 
ready quoted  of  the  triumphs  of  peace  principles  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstances,  is  it  still  an  open  question  "  To  what  extent 
are  peace  principles  practical?"  Fortunately,  the  committee  has 
confided  the  discussion  of  this  question  to  one  so  well  qualified  to 
handle  it  that  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  the  field  to  him. 

The  Chairman:  "To  What  Extent  are  Peace  Principles 
Practicable?"  is  the  topic  which  will  be  spoken  to  by  President 
Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College. 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  PEACE  PRINCIPLES 

PRACTICABLE? 

BY  PRESIDENT  ISAAC  SHARPLESS,  HAVERFORD  COLLBGB. 

Is  it  ever  right  to  do  wrong?  Will  the  achievement  of  great 
and  beneficent  results  justify  the  commission  of  an  act  which,  but 
for  these  results,  would  be  immoral?  Has  a  man  the  right  to  put 
his  conscience  in  the  path  of  progress  and  impose  the  consequences 
of  his  beliefs  upon  other  people?  May  we  hold  a  theory  as  right  in 
itself  if  in  practice  it  is  impossible? 

These  and  a  great  many  similar  questions  immediately  arise 
to  the  man  who  is  asked  to  solve  the  problems  of  life  in  the  world 
as  at  the  present  constituted.  They  do  not  arise  simply  in  that  ab- 
normal condition  of  things  which  we  call  war,  but  are  ever  present 
with  us  in  our  ordinary  civilization  in  times  of  peace.  We  employ 
detectives  who  lie  and  drink  and  dishonor  trust  and  friendship  be- 
cause we  say  they  are  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  crime.  The 
whole  criminal  administration  is  in  use  of  methods  in  which  a  per- 
fectly moral  man  could  hardly  join.  Business  life  is  not  always  con- 
ditioned upon  perfect  trust  and  honesty,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  say  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  on  this  basis.  The  code 
of  politics  justifies  the  commission  of  a  number  of  at  least  doubtful 
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acts,  which,  for  good  ends,  are  winked  at  by  excellent  people.  The 
first  man  that  you  will  meet  on  the  street  will  tell  yon  that  while  a 
state  of  society  which  practices  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  would  be  ideally  beautiful,  yet  they  are  entirely  impossible 
of  fulfillment  under  the  present  circumstances  and  may  be  laid 
aside  for  better  times.  It  comes  to  us  as  a  moral  tonic,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  hear  a  successful  business 
man  announce  that  he  would  not  accept  a  directorship  in  any  com- 
pany or  own  a  share  of  its  stock  if  any  questionable  methods  for  se- 
curing legislative  favors  were  mecessary  to  be  adopted. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  answer  of  the  early  Friends  to  these 
questions.  They  were  not  opportunists.  The  least  matter  of  con- 
science was  worth  more  than  the  whole  world.  Better  lose  life  and 
goods,  and  sacrifice  all  future  apparent  good  of  society,  than  violate 
one  iota  of  the  moral  law.  They  could  lose;  they  could  suffer;  they 
could  die;  but  they  could  not  do  wrong. 

But  government,  business,  society  and  politics  at  the  pres- 
ent time  have  codes  of  morals  of  their  own  which  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood and  justified  by  many  excellent  men,  but  which  are  greatly 
different  from  the  code  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  no  sub- 
ject on  which  this  divergence  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  subject 
of  war.  The  questions  are  again  and  again  asked  of  "  peace  men  ^'  : 
"  How  are  you  going  to  apply  your  principles  to  existing  condi- 
tions? What  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  in  charge  of 
affairs  at  Eevolutionary  times,  or  during  the  Civil  War?  Your  the- 
ories seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  highest  Christian  sentiments, 
but  they  are  not  applicable.  It  becomes  necessary  to  fight,  and  the- 
ories of  right  and  wrong  have  to  give  way  in  the  face  of  present 
necessities.^^  There  are  a  great  many  who  consider  themselves  good 
"  peace  men  ^'  who  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  avoid  a  war,  and  who 
fully  recognize  the  evils  of  war;  yet  they  say  that  imder  desperate 
circumstances  the  evils  of  peace  would  be  still  greater.  They  say 
that  any  abstract  principles  lose  their  validity,  and  that  of  the  two 
courses  possible  we  must  take  the  one  that,  in  our  judgment,  seems 
to  produce  the  fewest  evil  results. 

To  this  class  of  people  several  replies  may  be  made.  One  is  that 
they  cannot  possibly  judge  what  the  results  will  be.  The  wisest  of 
us  are  short-sighted,  and  we  can  probably  in  every  case  reverse  the 
motto  of  Paley  and  say  that  whatever  is  right  is  expedient.  If  a 
Christian  martyr  had  argued  that  he  could  do  more  for  his  cause  by 
living  than  by  dying  in  some  obscure  village  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
he  would  have  had  a  plausible  case.  He  might  have  supposed  that 
many  Christian  converts  would  have  been  the  result  of  his  later  ef- 
forts if  he  would  only  temporize  a  little  and  utter  some  meaningless 
phrase  signifying  his  devotion  to  the  genius  of  the  Emperor.  But 
we  are  now  quite  sure  that  his  death  meant  more  to  Christianity 
than  his  life  could  ever  have  been.  Luther  might  easily  have  ar- 
gued that  his  infiuence  at  Rome   in   favor   of  reform  within  the 
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Church  would  have  been  far  more  potent  than  his  probable  isola- 
tion and  apparently  suicidal  attacks  upon  it.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  expediency  he  would  have  made  a  great  mistake.  The  cases 
in  history  of  men  who  bravely  took  the  losing  side  because  it  was 
right  will  occur  to  every  one  of  you,  and  in  looking  back  you  will 
recognize  that  nearly  aU  the  great  impulses  toward  better  things 
which  the  world  has  received  have  come  from  this  sort  of  people. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  not  only  of  the  Church 
reforms,  but  also  of  all  reforms  in  politics  and  society.  The  fear  of 
consequences  has  been  the  plea  of  the  coward  and  the  time-server, 
and  the  little  gains  that  the  best  of  them  have  made,  even  when 
their  intentions  have  been  good,  do  not  stand  out  in  history. 

I  cannot  now  argue  the  question  as  to  the  abstract  righteousness 
of  war.  For  our  present  purpose  we  will  assume  that  the  answer  is 
in  the  negative.  But  it  will  not  do  simply  to  stop  here.  It  may 
serve  the  individual  conscience  of  him  who  takes  this  view  and  in- 
duce him  to  say  that  for  himself  this  settles  the  whole  question. 
And  so  it  should.  But  he  has  duties  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself, 
and  if  he  desires  to  avert  from  society  the  evil  effects  of  warfare  he 
must  indicate  some  method  of  living  which  will  seem  reasonable  to 
others.  It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  among  us  those  who 
plant  themselves  firmly  on  the  high  ground  of  principle  and  say, 
"  Come  what  will,  war  is  wrong  and  no  exigencies  can  make  it 
right."  But  there  are  very  few  people,  even  Christian  people,  who 
believe  this.  They  may,  at  some  future  time;  but  I  think  there  is 
some  obligation  upon  ultra-peace  men  to  show  how  far  they  will 
extend  their  principle,  and  under  what  conditions  peace  regulations 
of  society  can  be  enforced. 

We  have  on  one  extreme  the  teachings  of  Tolstoy  and  his  disci- 
ples, who  claim  that  all  resistance  is  wrong,  and  consequently  that 
all  government  is  wrong,  for  government  at  its  best  is  only  a  method 
to  resist  invaders  of  personal  rights.  Hence  the  whole  machinery  of 
police  and  jails  and  courts  of  justice,  and  laws  and  executives  should 
be  abolished,  criminals  should  be  met  only  by  forbearance  and  pas- 
sive resistance,  and  the  great  example  of  universal  love  should  be 
shown  to  the  world,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  will. 

We  do  not  feel  sure  that  there  is  not  more  in  this  theory  than 
most  people  are  willing  to  admit.  We  have  found  in  our  ordinary 
experiences  that  a  man  who  is  met  in  a  generous  spirit  will  practi- 
cally always  so  respond,  and  that  most  of  the  difficulties  which  come 
to  us  are  the  result  of  deviations  from  absolute  justice  and  kindli- 
ness on  our  own  part.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  men  so  ruthless 
and  unfeeling  as  to  strike  at  the  rights  and  even  the  lives  of  pa- 
tient, generous  and  bravely  suffering  victims,  but  such  people  are, 
I  believe,  much  more  rare  than  we  usually  assume.  In  what  com- 
pany will  not  the  life  and  honor  of  a  helpless  child  be  perfectly 
safe?  How  very  few  there  are  who  would  insult  or  injure  old  age 
or  sickness!     So  we  say  that  every  approach  toward  the  position  of 
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Tolstoy,  even  if  that  position  be  in  itself  an  extreme,  is  a  gain  for 
the  world,  which  is  altogether  too  sceptical  of  the  strong  aefences 
of  purity  and  righteousness.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the 
matter  to  this  extreme.  Usually  among  the  so-called  ^^  peace  men  *' 
a  distinction  is  made  between  police  and  military  measures.  The 
one  is  permitted,  the  other  is  reprobated,  and  I  suppose  the  line 
with  most  of  us  would  be  drawn,  not  at  the  denial  of  all  resistance, 
but  at  the  use  of  methods  which  would  be  in  themselves  criminal. 

It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  call  Friends  non-resistants  and  non- 
combatants.  They  have  not  been  so  in  the  past.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  resisted  with  unflinching  courage  and  mighty 
success  the  effori;s  to  quench  their  privileges  and  narrow  their  du- 
ties. No  braver  fight  ever  occurred.  They  have  never  had  but  one 
oppori;unity  to  attempt  to  conduct  the  State  according  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  that  was  in  eariy  Pennsylvania,  and  we  must  pause  a  lit- 
tle time  to  find  out  how,  in  this  practical  test,  they  applied  their 
doctrine  of  the  wrongfulness  of  military  measures. 

In  1688  the  colony  was  asked  to  form  a  militia.  The  governor 
appointed  by  Penn  was  an  old  Cromwellian  soldier,  who  urged  it 
upon  the  council,  which  was  largely  Friendly.  After  a  conference 
the  Quaker  members  gave  as  their  decision:  ^'We  would  not  tie 
others'  hands,  but  we  cannot  act.  We  would  not  take  it  upon  us  to 
hinder  any,  and  we  do  not  think  the  ffovemor  need  call  us  together 
in  the  ma'tter.  We  say  nothing  agaiLt  it  and  regard  it  as  .  mat- 
ter  of  conscience  to  us.*'  Not  infrequently  similar  demands  came 
from  the  crown.  The  universal  custom  of  the  Quaker  Assembly 
was  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  non-Quaker  lieutenant- 
governor.  In  the  matter  of  appropriating  money  for  military  ex- 
penses  their  practice  was  varied.  In  1709  they  appropriated  i500 
in  response  to  the  promise  of  the  governor  that  it  should  not  be 
"  dipt  in  blood.''  Two  years  later  they  made  a  similar  appropria- 
tion without  the  reservation,  and  Isaac  Norris,  a  Friend  minister 
of  high  standing,  defended  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  simply  a . 
supply  for  the  government,  and  the  fact  that  the  government  chose 
to  spend  it  in  war  was  not  a  responsibility  of  theirs. 

When,  as  a  result  of  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  and  French  in- 
trigue, the  troubles  began  on  the  frontier,  between  1740  and  1750, 
there  were  many  demands  made  upon  the  Quaker  Assembly  for 
money  for  military  purposes.  These,  after  some  haggling  as  to 
terms,  were  generally  voted,  though  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  to  be  applied  never  stated  warlike  expenditure.  In  one  case 
it  was  for  bread,  beef,  pork,  flour,  wheat  and  other  grain.  Frank- 
lin said  that  the  "  other  grain  "  was  construed  to  mean  gun  powder, 
to  which  construction  the  Assembly  appears  to  have  made  no  ob- 
jedtion. 

A  line  of  forts  stretching  from  Easton  to  the  Maryland  bound- 
ary was  built  with  money  so  expended,  and  several  laws  were  passed 
organizing  a  militia.    In  the  latter  case  it  was  always  provided  that 
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no  one  was  to  be  forced  to  perform  military  services.  The  meetings 
were  expected  to  keep  their  own  members  out  of  it.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite phrase  in  a  law, "Whereas  this  province  was  settled,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly  have  ever  since  been  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  who,  though  they  do  not,  as  the  world  is  now  constituted, 
condemn  the  use  of  arms  in  others,  yet  are  principled  against  bear-  . 
ing  arms  themselves,"  etc.,  etc.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
Quaker  policy  through  the  whole  of  the  provincial  days.  They  were 
convinced  of  the  unlawfulness  of  war  for  themselves,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  their  principles  upon  others.  After  the  first  ten 
years  Penn  and  his  successors  never  appointed  a  Quaker  governor. 
If  they  had  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  province  would  have  been 
governed.  It  may  be  a  question  of  casuistry  whether  a  man  should 
make  it  easy  for  some  one  else  to  do  that  of  which  he  himself  does 
not  approve  provided  the  second  man's  conscience  is  not  troubled. 
But  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  seems  to  have  been  the  consistent 
policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Friends  in  provincial  days,  and  there  is 
some  justification  for  those  who  say  that  pure  Quaker  principles  are 
not  adapted  to  government,  in  the  policy  of  the  Quakers  themselves 
when  in  power. 

They  thought,  in  1756,  they  must  resign  their  places  in  the  Leg- 
islature. The  executive  branch  of  the  government  had  declared 
war  against  the  Indians,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
Friends,  both  in  England  and  America,  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  were  such  as  to  demand  the  entire  withdrawal  of  Friends  from 
the  responsibilities  of  government.  This  was  in  itself  a  confession 
of  failure.  They  could  have  remained  in  power  apparently  indefi- 
nitely, so  far  as  the  electors  were  concerned.  In  the  fall  of  1755, 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  and  when  the  Indians  were  ravaging  the 
frontier,  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-six  members  elected  to  the  As- 
sembly were  Friends.  Their  constituency  evidently  had  faith  in 
their  methods  of  solving  the  difficulty,  and  were  willing  to  try  these 
methods  further. 

So  far  as  I  can  see  this  condition  of  affairs  could  have  lasted  un- 
til the  Eevolution,  for  their  political  machine  was  in  excellent  order 
and  they  were  practically  sure  of  re-election.  I  think  that  they  in- 
tended to  resume  their  places  in  the  government  after  the  troubles, 
which  they  believed  would  be  temporary,  should  have  been  over- 
past. But  there  was  continual  rumor  of  war  on  one  side  or  the 
other  for  twenty  years,  and  then  the  great  cataclysm  occurred  which 
ended  their  influential  connection  with  the  government.  Whether, 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  they  did  right  in  voluntarily  with- 
drawing is  a  question.  At  any  rate  it  would  have  been  a  more  per- 
fect experiment  in  the  practicability  of  peace  principles  if  they  had 
remained  in  power  as  long  as  they  were  the  honorable  recipients  of 
popular  votes,  and  so  had  shown  whether  or  not  their  theories  were 
available  in  stormy  times.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
the  virtues  must  go  together.    Justice  to  the  Indians  and  French 
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and  adjacent  colonists  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace.  I 
am  not  at  all  convinced  that  a  Quaker  government  in  America,  in 
1776,  could  not  have  also  solved  the  great  question  of  English  op- 
pression without  a  war,  if  it  had  had  the  opportunity  during  the 
preceding  years,  and  the  eradication  of  slavery  in  the  State  at  the 
time  it  was  abolished  by  the  meetings  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  our  Civil  War.  If,  therefore, 
peace  is  to  be  practicable  among  nations,  a  large  amount  of  other 
virtues  must  also  exist.  And  until  this  is  possible  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  there  are  limits  to  the  application  of  our  doctrine.  I 
believe  that  both  John  Bright  and  General  Grant  are  credited  with 
the  statement  that  all  wars  of  the  present  century  migh  have  been 
avoided  if  reasonable  and  cool  views  had  prevailed  in  advance.  But 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases  one  side  or  the  other  has  a  desire  to 
fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting. 

We  might,  therefore,  come  to  these  conclusions:  First,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  fight  for  the  right  and  against  evil,  and  fight  hard,  by 
methods  which  are  not  themselves  wrong.  Second,  that  a  man  or 
a  society  that  believes  war  to  be  wrong  must  keep  out  of  it,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  will.  Third,  that  one  cannot  impose  his 
views  upon  others,  who,  with  equal  honesty,  have  come  to  a  differ- 
ent conclusion;  that  he  must  respect  the  motives  which  take  many 
men  into  war,  and  give  them  the  honor  which  their  terrible  self- 
sacrifice  deserves;  for  to  the  man  of  fine  feelings  and  honest  con- 
victions nothing  could  be  more  repellent  than  enduring  the  horrors 
of  battle  and  the  awful  demoralization  of  camp  life  in  place  of  the 
comforts  and  duties  of  home  and  civil  society.  Fourth,  that  as  all 
the  virtues  work  together,  any  one  who  advances  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness in  any  direction  is  a  friend  of  peace,  and  especially  he  who 
shows  a  man  or  a  nation  how  to  practice  forbearance  in  the  face  of 
injury,  and  to  deal  kindly  and  generously  with  an  opponent  is  doing 
his  best  to  remove  the  causes  of  war.  But,  as  these  causes  will  con- 
tinue to  operate,  it  is  our  duty,  by  the  establishment  of  arbitration 
and  other  methods,  to  avert  wars,  even  when  otherwise  they  would 
be  inevitable. 

Upon  these  points  certain  remarks  may  be  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  wars  and  warlike  tendencies 
unless  one  goes  to  a  desert  isle  and  lives  by  himself.  Even  if  we 
do  not  join  the  army  we  pay  taxes  for  its  support.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  peace  man  omitted  to  write  checks  after  the  opening  of 
the  Spanish  War  because  stamps  were  necessary  to  make  them  legal, 
and  these  stamps  were  expressly  a  war  tax.  Any  one  who  has  read 
the  records  of  Friends  during  the  Revolutionary  times  knows  how 
difficult  it  was  for  them  to  hold  their  position  of  neutrality  between 
parties  and  of  consistent  opposition  to  everything  that  pertained  to 
war.  Some  drew  the  line  at  personal  service,  some  at  payment  of 
war  taxes,  some  at  handling  the  paper  money  issued  in  support  of 
the  war,  some  at  selling  supplies  to  the  army,  and  some  at  subscrib- 
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ing  to  tests  of  allegiance  to  the  government  while  at  war.  The  spirit 
and  results  of  the  war  are  so  inextricably  mingled  with  our  general 
civilization  that  he  who  lives  in  it  must  support  them  inevitably. 
But  while  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  this  much  is  clear,  that  cer- 
tain acts  are  unquestionably  over  the  line,  and  he  who  takes  the 
ground  that  war  is  a  violation  of  the  Christian  moral  law  must 
not  confuse  his  mind  by  arguing  that  it  is  right  for  him  because  the 
cause  is  just,  or  the  consequence  apparently  good,  or  the  necessity 
dire.  For  himself  the  line  of  duty  must  be  marked  out  regardless  of 
where  it  will  lead.  Any  compromise  yields  mental  confusion  and 
gives  away  his  cause. 

But  when  we  come  to  judge  our  fellows  we  have  no  right  to 
place  our  standards  upon  them;  whether  through  education  or  con- 
viction their  consciences  are  different  from  ours.  Many  doubtless 
take  part  in  martial  display  or  actual  warfare  from  love  of  glory,  or 
love  of  adventure,  or  love  of  money,  but  there  is  a  solid  residuum 
which  regards  war  as  an  inevitable  and  at  times  a  justifiable  evil, 
and  takes  it  up  with  reluctance  and  kt  a  great  sacrifice.  We  cannot 
fully  judge  of  motives,  but  we  know  that  this  class  contains  a  very 
considerable  number  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  I  should  be  unwill- 
ing to  oppose  any  measures,  like  honest  pensions  or  honors,  which 
a  grateful  nation  would  adopt  to  give  expression  to  its  appreciation 
of  exalted  self-sacrifice.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  necessarily 
keep  clear  of  flag-raisings  and  other  public  ceremonies  of  this  sort, 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  represent  a  great  many  things  in  America 
besides  military  display.  The  flag  stinds  for  libertyf  civil  and  re- 
ligious;  for  equality;  for  a  democracy  which  is  unquestionably 
stronger  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world,  all  Quaker  princi- 
ples of  incalculable  preciousness.  It  stands  for  commerce  and  trade, 
and  in  the  main,  too,  it  stands  for  peace,  for  our  government  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  advance  this  cause  by  promoting  arbi- 
tration and  by  self-restraint.  We  will  have  to  admit  also  that  splen- 
didly beneficent  results  have  sometimes  followed  a  war,  and  that 
military  heroism  is  not  an  empty  name. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  success  of  sound  principles  in  practice  is 
to  depend  on  the  education  of  the  community  and  the  removal  of 
causes  which  tend  toward  strife,  we  have  before  us  a  very  practical 
field  of  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  cease  to  point  out  that 
the  spirit  of  war  and  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  are  contrary 
to  each  other,  and  so  gain  converts  to  strictly  peace  views;  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  hard  even  for  us  who  have  looked  at  the 
question  for  years  from  a  peaceful  standpoint  to  understand  just 
what  is  right  in  all  cases.  We  can  give  our  right  hand  of  encour- 
agement to  the  men  who  are  establishing  the  principles  of  arbitra- 
tion between  nations  and  individuals,  and  we  can  oppose  legislative 
actions  which  encourage  martial  feelings  among  boys  in  schools  and 
colleges.  But  we  may  have  to  admit  that  pure  righteousness  can- 
not be  applied;  that  a  strictly  peace  man  could  not  be  President  of 
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pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United.  States,  Philip  C.  Garrett, 
of  Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM  PENN^S  WOEK  FOE  PEACE. 

BY  PHILIP  C.  GARRETT,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Three  prominent  figures  were  chiefly  influential,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  perpetuating  the  life  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
The  passionate  fervor  of  a  number  of  very  zealous  converts  doubt- 
less added  great  momentum  to  the  movement;  but  these  three  men 
— ^the  one  as  the  originator  and  organizer,  the  second  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  a  new  and  somewhat  startiing  propaganda,  and  the  third 
as  its  practical  exponent,  conserved  and  established  this  revival  of 
pure  primitive  Christianity.  These  remarkable  men  were  George 
Fox,  Eobert  Barclay  and  William  Penn. 

The  role  of  William  Penn  was  largely  in  the  line  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  peace,  but  at  all  events  to  illustrate  in  his  own 
Province,  and  also  in  his  citations  from  the  lives  of  devoted  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages,  the  truths  they  all  advocated. 

In  so  far  as  the  Quaker  movement  was  a  peace  movement  there 
was  one  striking  fact  about  the  three.  Two  of  them  were  the  sons 
of  distinguished  warriors.  Penn  had  been  himself  a  soldier,  and 
even  George  Fox  was  bona  fide  offered  a  commission  in  Cromwell^s 
army. 

Undoubtedly  they  were  all  men  of  peace;  but  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  antecedents  would  have  made  them  men 
of  war,  and  at  the  outset  it  was  seemingly  not  yet  revealed  to  them 
that  the  inevitable  result  of  accepting  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the 
abandonment  of  war.  It  was  not  that  they  did  not  fully  accept  his 
revolt  from  the  Mosaic  law  of  revenge,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  "  ;  only  that  their  thought  had  not  been  forcibly 
directed  to  the  extent  of  the  revolution,  into  which  their  independ- 
ence of  the  later  religious  traditions,  and  reversion  to  the  original 
type,  were  leading  them. 

The  early  Friends  made  no  specialty  of  peace;  they  had  no  pat- 
ent for  it;  they  made  no  aggression  upon  war.  From  the  nature  of 
their  belief  they  were  necessarily  opposed  to  war,  simply  because 
they  sought  to  be  Christlike  Christians;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
imagine  their  Divine  leader  in  the  heat  of  battle,  slaughtering  his 
fellow  men  and  the  lilies  of  the  field  incarnadined  by  his  holy  hand. 
It  was  not  conceivable.  And  so  while  they  did  not  attack  war  as 
an  institution  to  be  perfected  by  science  and  machinery,  all  physi- 
cal combat  was  to  them  unallowable. 

So  secondary  a  place  did  Eobert  Barclay  assign  to  war  in  his 
Apology,  that  he  introduced  it  last  of  all  subjects,  imder  the  sin- 
gular head  of  "  Salutations  and  Eecreations."  He  begins  his  ar- 
raignment thus:  "  The  last  thing  to  be  considered  is  revenge  and 
war,  an  evil  as  opposite  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of 
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Christ  as  light  to  darkness."  This  is  plainness  of  speech.  In  an- 
other place  he  avers  that  ^^  it  is  as  easy  to  obscure  the  sun  at  mid- 
day as  to  deny  that  the  primitive  Christians  renounced  all  revenge 
and  war." 

We  therefore  see  that  the  early  Church  was  really  as  stalwart  on 
this  subject  as  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that  Christians  have  sim- 
ply fallen  away  from  the  primitive  faith  in  this  as  in  many  other 
respects.  Our  call  is  to  call  them  back  in  these  last  days  to  the 
ancient  foundation  upon  which  Christ  builded  his  Church.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  military  officers  were  referred  to  by  our  Saviour 
without  reprobation  as  belonging  to  an  established  institution 
which  he  himself  did  not  attack  specially.  The  centurion  was  a 
just  man,  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house. 

George  Pox,  like  his  Master,  made  no  direct  attack  upon  war, 
but  warned  his  followers  when  offered  great  places  and  commands 
in  the  army,  to  ^^  keep  out  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  that  run  into 
wars  and  fightings,"  and  "  denied  them  all."  To  those  who  offered 
him  a  captaincy  he  said  that  he  "  lived  in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and 
power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars  "  ;  and  he  wrote  to 
Cromwell  that  he  "  denied  the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  carnal  sword 
or  any  other  outward  weapon  against  him  or  any  other  man,"  and 
that  he  was  ^'  set  of  God  "  to  bring  people  from  the  causes  of  war 
and  fighting  "  to  the  peaceable  Gospel." 

Eobert  Barclay  treated  wfir  much  in  the  same  vague  way.  War 
as  a  separate  and  concrete  monster  was  reserved  for  the  modem  re- 
former. The  theorists  of  the  seventeenth  century  cultivated  the 
peace  of  God  and  all  its  blessed  fruits.  Fox  and  Barclay  were  the- 
orists. Penn  was  practical,  and,  like  the  reformers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  would  abolish  wars.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  two 
attitudes.  Even  Penn,  though  grappling  with  the  subject  in  a  more 
personal  and  concrete  way,  held  somewhat  aloof  from  our  modem 
ultraism. 

The  comments  of  George  Fox  on  the  suggestion  that  he  himself 
serve  in  Cromwell's  army  sound  rather  like  the  words  of  one  who 
has  other  work  to  do  and  another  mission  to  perform,  than  those  of 
one  to  whom  this  method  of  settling  scores  was  abhorrent  per  se. 
So  his  well-known  saying  to  his  courtier  friend,  when  consulted  as 
to  wearing  a  sword,  "  Wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst,"  was  not  the 
utterance  of  a  man  who  was  abhorring  the  institution  of  war,  but 
of  an  apostle  of  the  inner  light,  of  a  prophet  who  pointed  every 
Christian  to  the  teacher  within  the  soul,  of  the  Baptist  who  called 
men  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only  true  baptism.  Indeed, 
these  inspired  men  had  not  yet  come  to  facing  the  specific  evils  of 
war  and  slavery,  but  were  still  combating  the  spirit  that  led  to  all 
such  evils.  The  true  Christian  divinity,  until  now,  needed  an  apolo- 
gist. Men  were  imprisoned  and  beaten  for  believing  in  it,  not  with- 
standing Christ's  own  assurance  that  "he  that  speaketh  a  word 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in 
this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come/' 

In  the  first  century  of  Quakerism,  then,  war  was  not  regarded 
as  a  distinct  science,  or  an  institution  to  be  condemned  or  con- 
doned, but  simply  as  the  natural  expression  of  man's  evil  nature. 

William  Penn,  however,  through  the  unique  opportunity  af- 
orded  him  by  the  debt  of  the  Stuart  king  to  his  father,  the  admiral, 
God  having  put  it  into  his  mind  to  ^'  beat  this  spear  into  a  pruning 
hook,"  and  seize  this  chance  to  establish  a  model  government,  was 
brought  into  more  direct  and  eflfective  contact  with  government  and 
war  than  his  coadjutors.  Fox  and  Barclay;  and  it  thus  happens  that 
the  most  perfect  opportunity  in  history — ^the  most  perfect  possible 
— ^fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Quaker: — ^the  opportunityto  demonstrate, 
as  a  ruler,  the  entire  practicability  of  conducting  government  with- 
out war. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  situation  into  which  the  providence  of 
God  introduced  him  threw  him  into  circumstances  the  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  therefore  the  most  conclu- 
sive, when  the  experiment  proved  successful;  for  he  was  brought 
face  to  face — ^not  with  civilized  and  Christian  nations,  but  with 
painted  savages,  who  had  never  yet  heard  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  that  he  showed  government  could  be  con- 
ducted without  one  drop  of  blood  being  shed. 

Amid  difficult  negotiations,  questions  of  intrusion  on  their  ter- 
ritory, and  of  purchase  and  sale  of  it,  with  people  of  antipodal  cus- 
toms, Penn  contrived  to  live  on  terms  of  perfect  justice,  in  amity 
and  mutual  esteem  with  the  native  redskins.  His  neighbors,  the 
other  English  colonies,  were  in  nightly  fear  of  torch  and  tomahawk. 
And  yet,  for  two  generations,  a  province  capable  of  containing  ten 
million  souls  was  governed  with  conspicuous  success  without  sol- 
diery. The  experiment  well  called  "  holy  "  lasted  well  nigh  a  cen- 
tury— a  full  generation  after  the  death  of  its  author, — endured  un- 
til the  peace-loving  Friends  were  ousted  from  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  but  for  that,  might  have  continued  to  this  day. 

But  although,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  Scotch-Irish  and  more  combative  element  of  the  popula- 
tion obtained  the  mastery  of  Pennsylvania,  the  colossal  statue  of  its 
Quaker  founder,  surmounting  the  dome  of  the  metropolis,  attests 
the  pride  of  her  people  in  her  founder,  and  her  belief  in  his  unri- 
valed statesmanship.  In  this  twentieth  century  the  plant  that  his 
right  hand  planted  is  blossoming  out  into  a  world-bloom.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  demonstration  cannot  be  gainsaid.  No  completer  proof 
is  practicable  than  that  made  by  William  Penn  of  the  entire  feasi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  nation  without  arms,  and  this  perfect  experi- 
ment stands  out  unchallenged  and  shines  as  a  beacon  light  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  twentieth  that  needs  not  to  be  re- 
lit. A  nation  can  be,  for  a  nation  has  been,  conducted  without  arms 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century.    On  one  occasion  Lord  Baltimore 
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tried  to  make  war  upon  the  colony,  and  sent  an  army  from  the 
south,  but  his  lordship  discovered  that  it  required  two  to  make  a 
quarrel.  He  found  no  one  to  fight,  and  so  marched  back  again,  and 
the  boundary  was  subsequently  settled  in  peace  by  Mason  and 
Dixon,  for  this  invasion  was  on  account  of  a  boimdary  dispute, 
which  is  a  frequent  cause  of  war. 

Fiske  attempts  to  belittle  the  experiment  of  Pennsylvania,  as- 
cribing the  seventy  years^  peace,  not  to  Penn's  eflforis  to  maintain 
it  by  justice  and  conciliation,  but  to  what  he  calls  ^^  Indian  poli- 
tics.'* It  is  clear  to  me  that  Fiske  is  mistaken,  and  that  in  other 
hands  than  Penn's  the  colony  would  have  been  an  Aceldama,  like 
those  further  East.  Fiske  did  not  know  how  complete  was  the 
goodwill  between  Onas  and  the  Indians,  nor  was  he  apparently 
aware  that  other  Friends  beside  Penn  traveled  north  and  south 
through  the  wilderness,  among  the  most  dangerous  aborigines,  un- 
molested and  welcomed.  They  were  welcomed  because  without 
guile  or  selfishness  they  were  full  of  love,  and  love  begets  love.  The 
shrewd  and  penetrating  sons  of  nature  would  not  harm  them,  and 
in  their  presence  the  tomahawk  slumbered. 

The  New  England  colonists  could  not  live  at  peace  with  the  red 
men,  because  they  themselves  were  quick  to  provocation  and 
prompt  to  arm. 

After  Penn's  return  to  England  his  deep  interest  in  the  great 
cause  that  had  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts  was  undiminished, 
and  in  his  retirement  from  society  and  the  world  he  still  devoted  his 
pen  to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master.  Ten  years  after  the  colony 
was  launched  on  its  voyage  of  demonstration  he  gave  forth  this 
second  memorable  contribution  toward  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  lurid  clouds  that  veiled  the  sunset  of  his  life 
had  begun  to  gather  around  his  head.  His  enemies  had  temporar- 
ily wrested  from  him  his  province;  they  had  smirched  his  irre- 
proachable character  with  false  charges  of  treason  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  King  James,  and  he  was  in  involuntary  retirement. 
It  was  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  his  beautiful  "  Fruits  of  Solitude.'* 
It  was  then  that  he  extended  his  thoughts  of  peace  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  Sylvania  to  the  federation  of  man,  and  wrote  his  Essay  for  the 
Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Europe. 

The  scheme  was  a  great  one,  greater  in  its  practical  than  in  its 
theoretical  or  Quakerly  characterization;  and  it  was  greater  as  com- 
ing from  the  same  factory  as  the  conclusive  experiment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania which  was  now  well  under  way.  The  mind  that  gave  forth 
this  essay  was  the  same  which  inaugurated  and  ultimately  perfected 
this  divine  demonstration.  It  was  therefore  authoritative  on  the 
subject  of  international  peace.  Penn's  voice  was  a  voice  to  be  heard 
on  this  subject;  and  it  would  have  been  heard  if  the  world's  ears 
had  been  open.  But  "  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because 
their  deeds  are  evil,"  and  with  the  carnal  ear  they  love  the  confused 
noise  of  battle  rather  than  the  "  still,  small  voice." 
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It  was  not  in  the  irony  of  fate,  but  in  the  ordering  of  an  all- 
seeing  Providence  that  William  Penn  was  the  offspring  of  a  distin- 
guished admiral  in  the  British  navy,  who  was  invested  with  knight- 
hood for  his  services  in  war.  This  courageous  advocate  of  peace 
was  himself  a  warrior  in  his  youth,  but  changed.  "  Out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness.*^  The  evolution  was  not  a  sudden  one. 
The  familiar  portrait  in  armor,  which  his  grandson,  Granville  Penn, 
says  is  the  only  portrait  ever  painted  of  him,  truthfully  represents 
him  as  a  soldier.  "  His  spirit,"  wrote  Granville  Penn,  in  his  memoir 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  "  was  high  and  enterprizing;  and  the 
forwardness  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  mutiny  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  castle  of  Carrickfergus,  induced  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
to  think  of  giving  him  the  active  command  of  the  company  of  foot 
attached  to  his  father^s  government  of  the  fort  of  Klinsale.*'  His 
father's  objection  perhaps  saved  him  from  a  military  career. 

He  had  already  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  who,  like  himself,  had  been  an  Oxford  man,  and  with- 
in the  next  year  after  the  affair  at  Carrickfergus  he  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  attend  another  "  conventicle  "  where  the  same  Friend 
again  preached.  For  thus  participating  in  a  ^^  tumultuous  assem- 
bly," 80  called,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  And  thus  began  a  faithful 
service  in  the  Lamb's  army,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Three  years  later  his  father,  the  admiral,  died,  and  his  filial  son 
thus  gently  refers  to  his  profession  of  arms:  '^How  far  he  was  a 
master  of  his  art,  both  as  a  general  and  a  seaman,  I  leave  to  the  ob- 
servation of  his  friends,  his  own  constant  success,  and  what  here- 
after may  come  to  public  view  of  his  remarks.'' 

Love  and  admiration  for  his  father  may  account  for  this  tepid 
reference  to  the  military  art,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  pervaded  his 
view  of  the  subject.  This  was  on  the  courtier  side  of  his  character. 
In  his  opposition  to  war  he  was  hardly  an  extremist;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say  more  accurately,  was  not  violent.  He  had  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  practical  statesman  to  see  all  sides  of  a  question.  He  ap- 
proved to  a  certain  extent  of  the  use  of  force,  of  police,  for  example. 

And  when  we  now  come  to  deal  with  his  scheme  for  the  peace  of 
Europe,  we  shall  find  that  it  contains  features  which  Friends  of  the 
present  day  would  regard  as  inadmissible.  The  essay  is  too  long  for 
the  limits  of  this  occasion,  and  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  two  sec- 
tions, which  contain  the  kernel  of  it.  The  author  intimates  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  design  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  or  of  his 
Minister,  Sully,  to  bring  about  by  force,  or  forceful  diplomacy,  a 
somewhat  similar  union  of  the  European  States  to  which  each 
should  contribute  its  appropriate  quota  of  a  common  armament. 
The  main  feature  of  the  essay  was  an  imperial  Diet,  or  Parliament, 
which  was  to  sit  once  in  one,  two  or  three  years,  before  which  sov- 
ereign assembly  should  be  brought  all  differences  depending  be- 
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tween  one  sovereign  and  another  that  cannot  be  made  up  by  private 
embassies  before  the  session  begins. 

The  Diet  was  to  represent  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  particularize  by  naming  the  number  of  representatives  from 
each  nation.  There  were  only  six  from  England,  while  Germany 
was  assigned  twelve.  Prance  ten,  Spain  ten,  and  Italy  eight,  all  more 
than  England,  which  shows  the  changes  time  has  wrought  in  the 
relative  importance  of  these  powers.  He  goes  on  to  say:  "  And  if 
the  Turks  and  Muscovites  are  taken  in,  as  seems  but  fit  and  just, 
they  will  make  ten  apiece  more.^*  "  Sweedland  "  and  Poland  were 
each  to  have  four,  although  the  half-barbarous  Muscovites  have 
swallowed  or  partitioned  the  latter  out  of  existence  since. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  scheme  is  f oimd  in  the  following 
lines,  which  sound  somewhat  warlike:  "  If  any  of  the  sovereignties 
that  constitute  these  imperial  states  shall  refuse  to  submit  their 
claim  or  pretentions  to  them,  or  to  abide  and  perform  the  judgment 
thereof,  and  seek  their  remedy  by  arms,  or  delay  their  compliance 
beyond  the  time  prefixed  by  their  resolutions,  all  the  other  sov- 
ereignties, imited  as  one  strength,  shall  compel  the  submission  and 
performance  of  the  sentence,  with  damages  to  the  suffering  party, 
and  charges  to  the  sovereignties  that  obliged  their  submission." 

He  somewhat  naively  adds:  "  To  be  sure  Europe  would  quickly 
obtain  the  so  much  desired  and  needed  peace  to  her  harassed  inhabi- 
tants; and  consequently  peace  would  be  secured  and  confirmed  in 
Europe."  Although  the  last  paragraph  smacks  of  "  practical  poli- 
tics," possibly  somewhat  too  much,  we  must  allow  for  the  age  in 
which  the  writer  lived,  and  admit  that  he  is  far  in  advance  of  that 
age.  If  Penn  had  been  more  powerful,  perhaps  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Eavaillac's  dagger,  Europe  might  have  been  as  far  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  peace  in  1700  as  it  has  been  brought  at  the  House 
in  the  Wood  in  1900. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  scheme,  which  is  worthy  of  The 
Hague  Conference,  and  is  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  and  feasi- 
ble propositions  ever  emanating  from  a  potential  source,  has  not 
attracted  more  notice  than  it  has,  especially  that  it  did  not  receive 
more  attention  with  Henry  IV.^s  endorsement  than  it  appears  to 
have  received,  from  the  publicists  of  that  period.  I  believe  that 
even  William  Ladd,  the  so-called  Apostle  of  Peace,  did  not  men- 
tion it  in  his  prize  essay  (published  about  1840)  on  a  "  Congress  of 
Nations."  Clarkson  refers  to  it  briefly;  so  does  Janney;  but  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  seems  to  be  the  only  biographer  who  has  discovered 
that  the  plan  "  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time."  I  have  not 
found  any  reference  to  it  in  the  English  histories.  It  may  be  rather 
presumptuous  to  claim  for  William  Penn  a  potential  position  at 
the  time  this  essay  was  published.  It  was  written  when  he  was 
much  under  a  cloud,  indeed  when  he  was  actually  a  prisoner  under 
surveillance  in  his  own  lodgings,  on  account  of  Fuller's  charge  of 
treasonable  conspiracy  to  seat  on  the  throne  one  of  the  pretenders. 
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Penn  was  finally  heard  tod  acquitted  by  the  King  himself;  but  he 
was  scarcely  in  a  position  to  give  him  much  influence  at  the  time. 

I  can  only  briefly  revert  to  the  third  unique  lesson  taught  by 
William  Penn  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  regarded  as 
vital,  even  to  a  nation  peaceably  disposed,  that  it  should  maintain 
an  army  for  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  without.  But  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  originality  of  the  reception  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  invasion.  There  was  no  beating  of  drums  and  sum- 
moning of  minute  men  by  William  Penn's  forces,  no  defending  of 
bridges  with  muskets,  no  ambushes,  no  panic. 

The  slumbering  country  disarmed  the  invaders,  who  were  met 
by  grazing  herds  beside  thi  stiU  waters,  against  which  their  arms 
were  valueless;  and  thus  Penn  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  above 
common  assumption,  and  the  futility  of  armies  for  defence. 

Has  he  not  demonstrated  three  great  facts? — ^First,  that  a  coun- 
try can  be  ruled  without  war;  second,  that  Europe  may  safely  re- 
duce her  armaments  by  uniting  in  a  Diet  and  pooling  her  forces, 
and,  third,  that  armies  are  not  necessary  for  defence. 

Alas!  that  the  sun  of  this  glorious  man  should  have  set  in 
gloomy  clouds;  but  few  have  left  behind  them  grander  memories 
of  duty  done,  of  seed  sown,  and  promise  of  golden  fruitage,  with 
earnest  of  perfection. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  contributions  of  William  Penn  to  the 
long  movement  against  the  hydra-headed  monster,  war,  we  may 
safely  rank  them  high  on  the  roll  of  historic  accomplishments. 
Probably  no  other  man  has  evolved  from  his  laboratory  more  prac- 
tical and  conclusive  proofs,  either  of  the  advantage  of  abandoning 
war  or  of  its  feasibility.  But  his  glory  is  of  a  kind  that  seeks  no 
blazoned  heraldry  nor  lofty  monument;  better  the  simple  white 
stone  at  Jordan's. 

The  Chairman:  "The  Present  Position  of  the  International 
Peace  Movement ''  will  now  be  presented  to  us  in  an  address  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  of  Boston.  Dr.  Trueblood  is  well  known 
to  you  all  as  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 


THE  PEESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

BY  BENJAMIN  F.   TRUEBLOOD,  BOSTON. 

Remarkable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  respect  to 
war  since  George  Fox  first  "  saw  ^'  and  was  "  taken  up  in  the  love 
of  God,''  became  an  "  heir  of  the  gospel  of  peace,''  was  "  brought  off 
from  outward  wars,"  and  began  the  great  gospel  peace  testimony 
of  which  the  whole  Christian  world  has  learned. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  utter  the  old  message  of  the  gospel  of 
peace  with  freshness  and  power  in  our  time  as  he  declared  it  in  his, 
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we  must  know  where  we  are,  what  are  the  conditions  around  uz, 
what  conquests  of  peace  have  already  been  made,  and  where  and 
how  the  spirit  of  war  still  lies  entrenched  and  unsubdued.  Sev- 
enteenth century  methods  will  not  do  now.  We  are  facing  the  de- 
mands of  a  new  time,  and  we  should  give  all  diligence  to  under- 
stand its  behests. 

George  Fox  did  no  specialized  peace  work.  The  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it.  It  was  against  war  as  such,  the  sum  total  of  its  spirit 
and  deeds,  that  he  let  go  his  broadsides  of  gospel  truth  and  -ex- 
perience. Peace  sentiment  had  to  be  made,  for  as  yet  there  was 
none.  That  was  largely  the  task  of  his  day.  With  the  system  of 
war,  as  a  political  institution,  he  did  not  attempt  to  deal. 

At  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  war  was  substantially 
perpetual.  It  raged  continuously.  No  practical  means  of  arrest- 
ing it  was  then  possible  of  realization.  Men  did  not  wish  it  ar- 
rested. The  only  thing  that  had  been  accomplished  toward  its 
diminution  was  the  disappearance  in  considerable  measure  of  pri- 
vate war,  whose  brutalities  had  filled  the  Middle  Ages.  Not  even 
this  would  have  gone  had  there  not  been  plenty  of  fighting  in  other 
forms.  The  so-called  humanizing  of  war,  the  lopping  off,  that  is, 
of  some  of  its  incidental  cruelties  and  sufferings,  had  only  just  be- 
gun, through  the  influence  of  Grotius.  Nothing  had  been  done 
toward  lessening  the  practice  of  duelling.  International  war  was 
not  more  prevalent  than  civil  war,  which  raged  everywhere  and 
kept  every  country  of  Europe  distracted  and  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.  George  Fox  himself,  after  his  majority,  lived  through 
three  civil  wars,  one  of  which  lasted  nine  years. 

But  now,  after  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  how  different  the 
circumstances!  Christianity,  education,  commercial  development, 
progress  in  science,  in  economic  knowledge,  in  political  institutions, 
in  modes  of  communication  and  travel,  have  wrought  marvelous 
changes.  Private  war  is  no  longer  heard  of.  Few  people  now 
know  what  it  was.  The  duel,  as  a  serious  life-and-death  encounter, 
has  disappeared  in  large  measure  from  civilized  countries.  Civil 
war  has  practically  passed  away  in  what  we  call  Christendom,  with 
the  exception  of  parts  of  Latin  America,  where  it  remains  as  a 
savage  sort  of  spectacular  social  distraction.  Kaces  and  peoples  oc- 
cupying the  same  territories  have  ceased  fighting  and  been  com- 
pacted in  various  ways  into  settled  nationalities,  within  which  so» 
cial  order  reigns  and  the  institutions  of  law  dispose  of  what  few 
quarrels  still  remain.  Large  sections  of  human  society  and  great 
areas  of  territory  have  thus  been  brought  into  what  is  practically 
perpetual  peace.  Only  international  wars  and  those  for  territorial 
or  commercial  expansion  still  remain.  Even  these  are  much  less 
frequent  than  formerly. 

If  peacemakers  are  to  do  their  work  intelligently  in  our  time 
and  not  waste  their  strength  beating  the  air,  they  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  of  this  large  elimination  of  war  already 
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accomplished  and  not  paint  the  world  any  longer  in  seventeenth 
century  colors.  Eecognition  of  the  remarkable  gain  which  has 
been  made  gives  strong  practical  ground  for  insisting  that  inter- 
national and  colonial  wars  also  may  just  as  easily  be  abolished^  and 
that  it  is  no  credit  to  either  the  intelligence  or  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  civilized  powers  that  such  wars  have  not  already  been 
made  impossible. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  the  development  of  peace  senti- 
ment and  its  organization  have  been  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
decline  of  war.  The  two  have  been,  in  fact,  different  sides  of  the 
same  movement;  for  it  is  impossible  that  war  should  have  declined 
unless  there  had  been  a  sentiment  against  it,  expressing  itself  effect- 
ively in  one  way  or  another. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth,  there 
was  no  organized,  co-operative  peace  work,  unless  we  call  that  of 
the  Friends  co-operative.  There  were  not  enough  workers  at  any 
given  time  to  co-operate.  Henry  IV.,  Cruce,  Grotius,  George  Fox, 
Eheinf  els,  William  Penn,  and  in  the  next  century,  St.  Pierre,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Montesquieu,  Condorcet,  Turgot,  Eousseau,  Adam  Smith, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Bentham,  Kant,  did  their  work  each  in  his  own 
way  and  practically  alone.  These  were  great  men,  and,  with  their 
philosophic  plans  of  perpetual  peace,  they  made  a  great  record, 
but  no  popular  movement  gathered  about  them.  To-day,  such  has 
been  the  transformation  of  sentiment  that  there  are  noV  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  peace  associations,  each  with  a  mem- 
bership of  scores,  hundreds  or  thousands,  doing  their  work  with- 
out intermission  in  many  countries.  They  coimt  among  their  ad- 
herents numbers  of  the  most  capable  men  living.  But  these  so- 
cieties do  not  represent  a  thousandth  part  of  the  sentiment  which 
is  now  for  peace,  some  of  it  working  effectually  in  other  organiza- 
tions, and  some  of  it  lying  around  loose  and  going  to  waste. 

There  are  now  regular  international  peace  congresses,  un- 
dreamed of  even  a  century  ago,  national  and  local  arbitration  con- 
ferences, a  great  peace  union  of  many  hundreds  of  members  of  the 
national  parliaments,  a  permanent  international  peace  bureau,  an 
international  law  association  of  distinguished  jurists  and  publicists 
working  for  arbitration  and  other  means  of  promoting  more  am- 
icable relations  between  nations.  There  are  also  distinguished 
specialists  like  John  de  Bloch  devoting  their  time  and  their  fortune 
to  the  destruction  of  war  and  its  implements,  and  eminent  authors, 
read  all  round  the  world,  bringing  war  rapidly  imder  the  ban  of 
literature. 

Thus  peace  sentiment  has  not  only  developed  very  greatly,  but 
has  also  reached  a  state  of  powerful  and  permanent  organization. 
Of  this  fact  every  friend  of  peace  ought  to  inform  himself,  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  history  of  the  movement,  and  in  some  way 
to  connect  himself  permanently  with  it.  To  attempt  to  do  peace 
work  single  handed  and  alone  in  our  day,  without  co-operating 
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with  the  body  of  organized  laborers^  is  as  serious  a  mistake  as  if  one 
should  attempt  single  handed  to  build  his  own  house^  gather  his 
food  and  clothe  himself.  It  is  a  bit  of  saintly  ignorance  Or  ego- 
tism of  which  too  many  sincere  friends  of  the  cause  are  guilty.  In- 
dividual work,  which  everybody  ought  to  find,  and  even  the  work  of 
particular  societies,  can  be  most  effectually  done  when  it  is  done 
in  fellowship  with  the  work  of  others. 

Since  the  days  of  Grotius  and  Oeorge  Fox  international  asso- 
ciation, then  little  known  except  in  matters  of  war,  has  devel- 
oped marvelously  in  aU  sorts  of  peaceful  ways.  Travel,  trade, 
B^  commumcation  by  ship  and  wire,  the  intermingling  of  peo- 
pies  and  races,  treaties  and  conventions  for  various  common  inter- 
ests like  the  Postal  Union,  into  which  every  organized  government 
in  the  world  has  entered,  have  made  the  world  already  one  neigh- 
borhood, have  awakened  a  wide  sense  of  brotherhood,  and  con- 
tributed immensely  to  the  promotion  of  general  peace.  The  pres- 
ent status  of  international  relations  in  these  matters  is  a  much 
better  gauge  of  the  gain  which  peace  has  made  than  the  sum  of 
all  the  peace  associations  organized  or  peace  and  arbitration  con- 
ferences held,  important  as  these  are  as  agencies.  These  associa- 
tions and  conferences  are  simply  the  prophetic  scouts  of  the  great 
societary  movement  which  is  coming  steadily  and  irresistibly  on. 

TSo  less  remarkable  has  been  the  progress  since  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  application  of  pacific  methods  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations.  The  need  of  such  methods  began  to 
take  deep  hold  of  men's  minds  from  the  beginning  of  that  century. 
Henry  IV.,  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  century,  advocated,  as  is  well 
known,  a  federation  of  Christian  Europe.  Grotius,  in  1625,  pleaded 
with  the  Christian  rulers  to  employ  arbitration  instead  of  such  in- 
cessant and  ruinous  fighting.  Cruc6,  in  1623,  deeply  affected  by  the 
continual  shedding  of  blood  for  the  most  trifling  causes,  and  by 
the  consequent  ruin  of  commerce,  advanced  a  project  for  an  inter- 
national tribunal,  the  first  known  to  have  been  made.  Hesse- 
Eheinfels,  in  1666,  proposed  a  ^^ society  of  sovereigns^*  for  pre- 
venting war.  Pufendorf,  six  years  later,  in  his  "Law  of  Nature 
and  of  Nations,'*  advanced  a  similar  scheme.  William  Penn,  in 
1693,  worked  out  his  famous  plan  for  a  diet  or  parliament  of  na- 
tions. Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  Saint  Pierre,  following  up 
the  work  of  his  predecessors,  elaborated  in  great  detail  a  design  for 
perpetual  peace.  In  1758  Vattel,  the  distinguished  Swiss  jurist, 
again  brought  forward  a  project  of  arbitration.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  century  Bentham,  in  England,  pleaded  for  a  European  fra- 
ternity in  the  form  of  a  common  tribunal;  and  Kant,  in  Germany, 
advanced  the  bold  idea  of  an  international  state  through  the  pro- 
cess of  federation. 

These  plans  of  perpetual  peace  or  projects  for  the  prevention  of 
war  were  the  highwater  mark  of  political  and  humanitarian  think- 
ing when  the  nineteenth  century  opened.    During  that  century. 
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just  closed,  we  see  the  principle  of  arbitration,  over  which  these 
great  minds  had  been  working,  gradually  blossom  out  in  practice, 
like  a  magnificent  century  plant.  Plans  for  a  congjress  and  court 
of  nations  continued  to  be  put  forward  by  men  of  the  highest  rank 
— John  Stuart  Mill,  William  Ladd,  David  Dudley  Field,  Bluntschli, 
Leone  Levi,  Professor  Corsi,  Lemonnier,  Hornby,  and  others;  by 
the  Peace  Congress,  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Association,  by  bar  associations  and  by  distinguished 
government  ministers.  But,  while  this  work  was  going  on,  the 
governments  themselves  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  rising  tide 
of  opinion  and  took  to  arbitrating  their  controversies. 

During  the  century  just  closed  nearly  one  hundred  temporary 
tribunals  and  arbitral  commissions  were  established  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  some  of  them  disposing  of  several  cases.  In  the 
second  decade  of  the  century  three  cases  were  thus  adjusted.  In 
the  third  decade  five.  By  the  end  of  the  century  so  common  had 
become  the  practice  of  arbitrating  disputes  between  nations  that  the 
number  of  cases  had  run  up  to  just  under  two  himdred.  More  than 
sixty  of  these  were  in  the  decade  just  closed,  or  an  average  of  over 
six  per  year  for  the  whole  ten  years;  and  the  nations  participating 
in  them  number  thirty-seven.  This  is  a  record  of  extraordinary 
historical  significance,  and  yet  so  little  is  it  appreciated  or  even 
known  that  it  has  foimd  its  way  into  not  a  single  well-known  book 
of  history,  the  most  of  it  into  none  at  all. 

While  these  arbitrations  were  taking  place,  the  movement  for 
a  permanent  international  tribunal,  which  began  to  take  definite 
shape  in  the  first  half  of  the  century,  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  the  chief  feature  of  the  entire  peace  movement  in 
the  decade  from  which  we  have  just  passed.  It  was  supported  by 
all  the  peace  organizations,  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the 
International  Law  Association,  by  bar  associations,  by  the  great 
organizations  of  women,  by  social  clubs  and  religious  unions,  by 
influential  sections  of  the  press,  by  legislators  and  diplomats,  by 
parliaments,  and  at  last  by  presidents,  kings  and  emperors.  It  grew 
in  its  last  stages  into  a  veritable  crusade  of  great  extent  and  power. 

Out  of  these  three  long  centuries  of  peace  thinking  and  plan- 
ning, of  organized  peace  effort  and  the  practice  of  arbitration  by 
governments  came  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration.  This  august  in- 
stitution, in  which  nineteen  powers,  practically  the  whole  civilized 
world,  are  already  represented,  formally  declared  open  on  the  9th 
of  April  last,  was  not  the  work  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  nor  of  any 
knightly  crusader,  nor  of  any  bar  association  or  particular  organiza- 
tion. Nicholas  II.  was  the  providential  instrument  of  calling  the 
Conference.  He  did  his  great  deed  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
right  way.  But  when  the  Conference  met,  with  three  whole  cen- 
turies of  momentum  behind  it,  it  proceeded  to  do  the  work  which 
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those  centuries  had  prepared  for  it,  as  if  the  Czar  of  Russia  had 
never  been  born. 

The  Hague  Court,  now  only  just  eight  months  old,  has  not 
yet  done  any  business  (the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
did  no  actual  work  for  two  years  and  a  half),  but  it  is  itself  the 
grandest  piece  of  business  in  a  political  way  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  is  not  a  failure  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  yet  had  op- 
portunity to  do  anything.  It  never  can  be  a  failure,  however  it 
may  have  to  be  supplemented  or  even  superseded  by  something 
more  perfect.  The  Pan-American  treaty  of  1890,  never  ratified, 
was  not  a  failure.  The  Anglo-American  treaty  of  1897,  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  was  not  a  failure.  The  Italo- Argentine  treaty  of  the 
same  year,  never  formallv  adopted, it  seems, was  not  a  failure.  Noth- 
ing done  in  the  historic  development  of  a  great  principle  is  ever  a 
failure.  The  peace  movement  which  has  such  a  splendid  history  of 
three  centuries  behind  it — to  go  no  farther  back — and  of  which 
the  Permanent  Arbitration  Court  is  the  consummate  present  ex- 
pression, has  yet  wider  sweeps  of  triumph  before  it.  Of  the  appear- 
ance of  these  when  the  time  has  ripened,  through  the  workings  of 
the  Divine  Providence  and  the  faithful  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause,  no  one  who  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  God,  of  truth  and 
of  love,  will  have  the  least  doubt. 

It  seems,  at  first  view,  an  incomprehensible  anomaly  that,  while 
war  has  so  much  decreased  and  the  cause  of  peace  has  made  such 
large  gains,  the  standing  armaments  of  the  nations  have  reached 
such  a  point  of  development  in  size  and  expensiveness  as  at  the 
present  time.  But  these  very  armaments,  ludicrous  as  the  thought 
may  seem,  are  in  their  wayTln  evidence  'of  the  growth  and  sprfad 
of  peace.  They  would  have  been  impossible  two  centuries  ago,  when 
every  part  of  sociely  was  kept  exhausted  by  continual  fighting. 
Their  economic  possibility  lies  in  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  which 
the  general  disappearance  of  civil  war  has  given  opportunity  to 
produce.  They  are  feeding  upon  and  devouring  the  fruits  of  peace 
and  without  it  could  not  continue  to  exist* 

But  these  armaments  are  also  an  evidence  that  the  old  brutal 
spirit  of  greed,  hatred  and  violence  still  survives  from  the  past. 
They  have  primarily  no  relation  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  na- 
tions. Their  motive  is  the  surviving  greed,  ambition  and  hatred, 
which,  since  their  citizens  ceased  to  fight  among  themselves,  the 
nations  have  turned  more  fully  against  one  another  and  let  loose 
in  such  totally  un-Christian  and  atrocious  ways  upon  weak  and  ill- 
civilized  peoples. 

These  bloated  and  frightfully  costly  armaments  are  at  the  same 
time  a  conspicuous  evidence  of  the  surviving  moral  stupidity  and 
primitive  brainlessness  of  these  great  internally  peaceful  groups  of 
men,  in  not  practicing  toward  one  another  the  common  sense  which 
they  have  learned  to  use  within  themselves,  and  in  destroying  in 
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this  colossal  way  the  wealth  which  they  are  so  anxious  and  careful 
to  create  in  their  internal  life  and  by  foreign  trade. 

The  considerations  which  I  have  adduced  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate clearly  the  present  position  of  the  peace  movement,  and  of 
the  great  evil  which  it  is  seeking  to  abolish.  They  also  point  out 
the  specific  ways  in  which  our  teHek  at  the  present  time  may  be  most 
effectually  performed.  These  may  be  summarized  in  a  few  sen- 
tences: 

1.  We  may  fairly  insist  that  the  large  elimination  of  war  which 
has  already  taken  place  gives  just  ground  for  believing  that  all 
war  will  ultimately  be  done  away;  that  we  are  not  acting  as  en- 
thusiasts and  dreamers  when  we  thus  declare,  but  are  reasoning 
upon  the  most  solid  historical  grounds;  and  that  it  is  those  who 
maintain  that  war  will  never  be  entirely  abolished  who  are  irra- 
tional and  sentimental. 

2.  Since,  speaking  in  general  terms,  only  international 
wars  and  those  for  territorial  and  commercial  expansion  remain, 
we  should  direct  our  chief  efforts  against  these,  instead  of  against 
war  in  the  abstract,  and  should  endeavor  to  make  it  plain  that  at 
this  age  of  the  world's  advancement  they  are  wholly  needless,  econ- 
omically unprofitable  and  in  every  way  unworthy  of  nations  pro- 
fessing a  high  degree  of  civilization,  love  of  right  and  liberty,  and 
claiming  to  be  guided  by  Christian  principles. 

3.  We  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reign  of  law  instead  of  briite  force  in  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational affairs  as  it  has  been  so  largely  established  within  the 
nations,  and  should  maintain  against  all  comers  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  in  our  time  for  international  anarchy  than  for  anarchy 
and  civil  war  within  the  civilized  States. 

4.  We  must  let  our  testimony  ring  out  straight  and  uncom- 
promising against  the  growing  military  and  naval  establishments 
of  our  time,  as  entirely  out  of  date,  as  economically  ruinous  and 
morally  debasing  to  the  populations  of  the  countries,  and  as  having 
now  no  ground  for  existence  except  that  of  greed,  jealousy  and 
hatred  worthy  only  of  barbarians. 

6.  We  must  throw  our  influence  at  all  possible  points  toward 
a  larger  friendly  association  and  co-operation  of  the  nations — 
in  trade,  in  travel  and  residence,  in  treaties  and  conventions  for 
promoting  common  interests,  in  scientific  and  hygienic  investiga- 
tions, and  the  like. 

6.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  success  of  arbitration  the  past 
century,  we  ought  to  declare  in  unhesitating  terms  that  the  set- 
tlement by  this  means  of  two  hundred  controversies  of  nearly  every 
conceivable  kind,  in  every  one  of  which  the  difficulty  has  been 
finally  and  permanently  disposed  of,  leaves  no  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  any  sort  of  international  dispute  which  may  not 
be  arbitrated  without  the  least  loss  of  honor  or  prestige. 
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7.  We  are  fully  warranted  in  claiming  that  the  civilized  na- 
tions, by  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court,  have  cut  from  beneath 
them  the  last  ground  for  believing  in  the  necessity  of  war,  and 
that  they  cannot  hereafter  appeal  to  brute  force  without  self-con- 
demnation and  self-stultification. 

8.  We  must  recognize,  enter  heartily  into  and  co-operate  in  all 
possible  ways  with  the  organized  peace  propaganda,  as  the  most 
effective  way  of  fitting  ourselves  for  our  own  personal  work  and 
making  our  voices  heard  in  behalf  of  this  greatest  of  all  social  move- 
ments. 

While  doing  our  work  along  these  specific  practical  lines, 
marked  out  for  us  by  the  general  condition  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  we  shall  have  opportunity  to  work  in  at  every  turn  all  the 
old  ethical  and  Christian  arguments  against  war,  which  will  never 
lose  their  force  and  appropriateness  until  the  sound  of  the  last  can- 
non has  died  away  and  the  last  fit  of  international  passion  has  spent 
itself. 

The  Chaibman:  The  papers  which  we  have  heard  this  even- 
ing will  now  be  open  for  discussion.  The  discussion  will  be  opened 
by  WiUiam  C.  Dennis,  who  has  just  been  chosen  by  Albert  K. 
Smiley  as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  International 
Arbitration  Conference. 

William  C.  Dennis:  Dr.  Trueblood  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  private  war  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  consider  for  a  short  time  the  method  by 
which  private  war  disappeared,  as  this  may  possibly  throw  some 
light  on  the  way  in  which  public  war  will  &iaUy  disappear. 

There  were  at  least  four  stages  in  the  history  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  private  war.  When  our  Saxon  ancestors  wandered  over  the 
forests  of  Germany,  private  war  was  entirely  unregidated;  it  was 
their  method  of  doing  justice  between  man  and  man.  There  were 
no  rules;  when  one  man  injured  another,  the  family  of  the  injured 
man  went  and  took  vengeance  on  the  wrongdoer  in  any  way  they 
saw  fit.  They  could  surprise  a  man  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and 
kill  him.  That  seemed  a  little  bit  hard;  so  afterwards  private  war 
was  regulated.  A  rule  was  established  that  if  one  man  had  mur- 
dered another  the  relatives  of  the  injured  man  could  not, go  in  the 
night-time  and  attack  the  one  who  had  done  the  injury;  they  must 
go  in  the  daytime.  Thus  private  vengeance  began  to  be  regulated. 
There  is  an  old  English  statute  that  if  one  man  accidentally  fell 
out  of  a  tree  and  killed  another  man  by  falling  on  him  the  relatives 
of  the  latter  must  fall  out  of  the  same  tree  on  him  and  kill  him. 

Finally,  the  State  got  to  be  a  little  stronger,  and  courts  were 
set  up  as  an  alternative  for  private  war— not  as  a  substitute,  but  as 
an  alternative.  An  injured  man  might  proceed  to  take  vengeance 
according  to  the  rules,  unless  the  offender  offered  to  buy  himself 
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oflE.  In  that  event  the  case  went  to  the  court.  That  was  the  third 
stage,  where  the  court  and  the  private  war  were  alternatives. 

Then,  of  course,  came  the  last  stage,  when  private  war  was 
finally  abolished  by  the  court  taking  its  place.  That  was  the  his- 
tory of  the  disappearance  of  private  war. 

Public  war  has  so  far  followed  a  similar  course.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  unregulated;  there  were  no  rules.  Prisoners  were  killed 
in  the  early  days,  perhaps  even  eaten.  Then  they  came  to  be  finally 
sold  as  slaves.  Still,  there  were  no  rules.  Then  came  Grotius  and 
the  Laws  of  War;  war  passed  into  the  stage  of  regulation.  Now  we 
have  just  reached  the  third  stage — ^the  stage  where  we  have  an  al- 
ternative to  war,  the  Court  of  International  Arbitration.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  or  just  previous  to  his  time,  the  courts  were 
itinerant;  they  were  not  regular,  stated  courts  at  permanent  places. 
Henry  set  up  in  addition  a  permanent  Court  of  Appeal.  We  have 
just  done  the  same  thing  in  the  matter  of  arbitration  between  na- 
tions. Heretofore  we  have  simply  had  tribunals  of  arbitration 
made  up  for  the  occasion;  now  we  have  a  central,  permanent  court, 
not  yet  compulsory. 

There  is  still  one  great  step  to  be  taken,  to  make  the  resort  to 
the  court  compulsory,  as  it  is  now  in  private  aflPairs.  I  was  talking 
the  other  day  along  this  line  with  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  man  who  does  not  believe  very  much  in  the  immediate 
future  of  international  arbitration.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
private  war  was  quite  limited;  that  the  two  individuals  who  en- 
gaged in  it  belonged  at  least  to  the  same  tribe,  that  there  was  some 
connection  between  them.  He  went  on  and  pointed  out  that  pri- 
vate war  did  not  cease  until  a  strong  central  power  was  established. 
^^Now,^^  he  said,  "if  my  analogy  proves  anything,  it  proves  that 
before  we  can  get  rid  of  war  between  nations  there  will  have  to  be 
a  strong  international  political  State  to  stand  behind  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration,'^  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  we 
came  to  this  stage,  and  until  that  time  the  future  of  arbitration  was 
very  doubtful  indeed. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  has  met  all  that  the  analogy  re- 
quires. In  the  first  place,  we  have  already  a  sort  of  international 
State.  That  is  what  we  have  been  hearing  about  to-day.  In  the 
times  of  the  Saxons,  England  was  a  heptarchy;  now  the  world  is 
something  of  that  sort.  The  Dual  Alliance  and  the  Triple  Alliance 
have  come  very  near  reducing  the  warlike  unities  of  the  world  to 
three;  and  however  bad  they  are,  it  is  better  to  have  them  reduced 
to  three  than  to  have  thousends,  as  there  were  in  the  past.  The 
concert  of  Europe,  imperfect  as  it  is,  unsatisfactory  as  it  has  been, 
has  at  least  accustomed  the  nations  to  acting  together.  We  have 
thus  the  germ  of  a  political,  international  State.  We  have  been 
hearing  to-day  that  we  have  in  process  of  formation  an  interna- 
tional State  in  a  difiEerent  sense,  namely,  socially,  religiously,  indus- 
trially, commercially.    We  have  in  that  way  an  international  State 
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such  as  our  Saxon  ancestors  never  dreamed  of.  National  bounds 
were  then  conclusive;  society  did  not  go  outside  the  State;  it  did  not 
usually  go  outside  the  community.  Nominally  the  church  went 
outside  of  the  State,  but  not  very  much.  Now,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to-day,  society  is  international.  Labor  unions  are 
international;  your  laborers  in  Germany  do  not  want  to  rejoice 
over  the  misfortunes  of  laborers  in  France.  However  much  we  may 
regret  that  close  lines  are  being  drawn  between  capital  and  labor^ 
it  at  least  has  its  advantage;  it  is  abolishing  the  national  lines. 
Thus  we  do  have  an  international  State,  socially,  politically,  re- 
ligiously and  industrially  in  the  sense  they  did  hot  have  in  the  days 
of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

History  does  not  have  to  move  exactly  in  circles;  it  may  .some- 
times move  in  spirals.  The  unification  that  we  have  had  in  the 
past  has  been  by  force.  England  was  made  into  one  country  by 
force;  we  got  up  to  the  present  state  of  unification  largely  by  might. 
We  shall  not  get  the  unification  of  the  future  by  force,  but  by 
consent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  physically  possible  to  get  it  by  force. 
There  will  never  again  be  such  a  favorable  opportunity  as  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  to  establish  a  world-empire  by  force.  Democracy 
is  making  it  so  that  one  man  cannot  get  the  start  of  the  world  as 
Napoleon  did;  all  the  rest  are  acquiring  the  intelligence  to  combine 
and  stop  it.  Probably  no  great  nation  will  ever  be  defeated  worse 
than  France  was  defeated  by  Germany  in  1870,  and  yet"  Germany 
never  thought  of  annexing  France.  The  war  would  have  been  go- 
ing on  yet  if  Germany  had  attempted  to  do  anything  like  that.  If 
the  unification  of  the  future  is  to  come  by  consent,  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  not  come  first  to  the  executive.  A  world-State  made 
by  force  would  naturally  come  to  the  executive  first;  but  a  world- 
State  made  by  consent  would  naturally  move  along  the  lines  of 
least  resistance  and  come  through  the  organization  of  the  judiciary. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the  analqgy  of  the  abo- 
lition of  public  war  along  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  private 
war  does  not  require  that  we  have  any  international  State  in  a  po- 
litical sense  before  we  see  the  success  of  an  international  tribunal 
like  that  at  The  Hague. 

This  way  of  the  judiciary  first  is  the  Quaker  way,  the  method  of 
William  Penn.  Two  hundred  years  ago  William  Penn  made  the 
first  proposition,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a  strictly  judicial  court. 
Other  people  planned  national  councils,  but  they  were  more  or 
less  political  or  religious  schemes.  He  proposed  a  court,  pure  and 
simple;  and  we  as  Friends  ought  to  take  up  the  work  that  he  in- 
itiated; we  ought  to  stand  behind  and  promote  the  one  practical 
step  which  can  be  made  now,  which  is  the  supporting  of  the 
Hague  tribunal.  Our  immediate  duty  is  to  see  that  it  is  made  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  this  country  to  go  to  war  without  submit- 
ting to  that  tribunal  any  dispute  which  it  may  hereafter  have  with 
any  nation. 
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The  Chaibman:  We  have  now  time  for  four  five-minute 
speeches. 

Joel  Borton:  The  object  of  this  gathering  is  to  confer  in 
reference  to  the  outlook  for  peace,  and  it  is  no  doubt  an  opportune 
time  for  this.  I  have  wished  since  we  have  heard  these  excellent 
papers  and  discussions  that  we  had  the  ears  of  the  world.  We  who 
are  assembled  here  are  all  peace  people;  but  we  Jiave  been  sleeping^ 
and  it  is  time  that  we  were  aroused  and  aroused  somebody  else.  Had 
we  been  aroused  six  years  ago,  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  and 
have  been  in  the  past  three  years,  there  would  have  been,  in  my 
Judgment,  no  war.  The  outlook  for  peace  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, is  to  me  quite  encouraging.  As  was  said  this  mornings  na- 
tions do  not  care  now  to  meet  one  another  in  war;  the  destruction 
of  life,  the  loss  of  property,  are  too  great.  Again  our  close  connec- 
tion with  other  nations  by  commerce,  by  religion  and  education  is 
an  indication  that  we  cannot  afford  to  go  to  war.  The  manner  in 
which  nations  are  tied  together  to-day  by  the  cable  makes  us  no 
longer  individual  nations;  the  people  of  the  world  are  one^j)eople. 
War,  for  these  reasons,  must  cease.  y 

The  Hague  Conference,  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration, 
already  referred  to,  is  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  stepaJn  the  right 
direction.  But  all  is  not  yet  done.  WhB,t  we  nulffho  do  is  to 
arouse  ourselves  to  action  and  to  stir  up  the  sleeping  sentiment 
about  us.  I  know  of  no  better  motto  for  us  than  those  words  of  the 
late  ex-President  Harrison,  uttered  in  New  York,  that  "  Christ  in 
the  heart  and  His  love  in  the  nation  **  is  the  only  cure  for  all  the 
ills  that  confront  us  to-day. 

HowABD  M.  Jenkins:  I  wish  to  take  only  about  a  minute  to 
say  that  in  my  judgment  the  presentation  made  by  most  of  our  his- 
torical writers,  by  most  of  those  who  have  had  the  attention  of  the 
American  pebple  and  of  other  people,  in  regard  to  the  Indians  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  made  with  the  intention  of  detracting  from 
the  fame  of  William  Penn.  This  is  very  largely  due  to  the  genius 
of  that  prince  among  American  historians,  Francis  Parkman. 
Parkman  has  been  followed  by  pretty  much  everybody  else.  He 
took  his  ideas  from  two  sources:  first,  the  New  England  idea,  which 
was  that  the  Indian  was  a  heathen  and  ought  to  be  exterminated; 
and,  second,  from  the  presentation  by  the  writers  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  particularly  Albert  Gallatin,  who  had  the  idea,  that  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania  were  always  and  entirely  subject  to  the 
Five  Nations  of  New  York,  and  were  in  general  such  a  poor  lot 
that  Penn^s  living  in  peace  with  them  was  no  particular  credit  to 
him. 

That  is  the  theory  which  runs  through  all  our  history  of  Penn's 
work  with  the  Indians,  and  against  which  the  writers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  either  not  contended  at  all,  or  have  contended  in  vain. 
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It  is  an  illusion;  it  is  not  true;  I  think  it  is  totally  unfounded  in 
fact.  The  Indians  of  the  Delaware  Valley  were  much  like  the 
other  Indians  of  the  United  States.  Penn  and  the  early  Friends^ 
the  early  colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  lived  in  peace  with  them  be- 
cause they  adopted  a  true  and  honest  and  generous  peace  method. 

William  L.  Price:  It  seems  to  me  that  those  old  sages  made 
their  pious  claim  rightly  when  they  treated  war  as  only  the  nega- 
tion of  the  things  they  should  stand  for.  They  were  constructive 
people;  their  religion  and  their  economics  were  full  of  construction; 
they  stood  for  something  positive,  something  in  advance  of  the 
other  people.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  meet  in  Conference  of  this  kind  and  merely  send  out  the  same 
old  message  against  war,  does  not  put  it  on  constructive  grounds 
at  all,  or  in  advance  of  its  always  understood  position.  It  means 
almost  nothing  simply  to  proclaim  again  what  the  Society  has  al- 
ways stood  for.  It  would  mean  much  if  this  Conference  or  any 
similar  conference  should  take  up  the  lines  of  constructive,  eco- 
nomic thought  that  have  been  intimated  here— questions  of 
broader  trade  association,  and  more  perfect  relations  between  the 
nations.  It  would  be  a  constructive  work  and  one  on  which  the 
Friends  could  start  the  world  if  they  would  take  up  the  peace  mes- 
sage of  our  President  who  was  shot,  his  last  and  greatest  message^ 
in  which  he  said,  that  too  long  we  had  stood  alone,  and  the  time 
had  come  when  we  must  reach  out  our  hands  to  all  the  world.  I 
think  that  shot  should  go  around  the  world  from  this  kind  of  con- 
vention far  more  than  a  mere  peace  proposition.  Then  there  is 
another  point,  and  that  is,  that  ^^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand''  means  something,  and  has  always  meant  something.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  have  always  expected  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
come  from  without;  whereas  Jesus  meant  that  it  was  at  hand  in  the 
sense  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  whom  He  spoke,  that 
it  was  in  their  power  to  bring  it  in  then,  not  after  awhile,  not  after 
growth,  but  immediately.  That  was  always  true,  and  it  is  still 
true. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned,  after  a  moment  of  reverent 
silence,  to  meet  in  the  Twelfth  Street  Friends'  Meeting  House  at 
ten  o'clock  on  Seventh-day  morning. 


Scvcntb  Scaaion* 


Seventh-day  Morning,  Twelfth  Month  14th. 

The  Conference  gathered  at  10  o^elock,  on  Seventh-day  morn- 
ing, in  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  House,  with  Arthur  Perry,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  presiding. 

The  session  opened  with  a  period  of  devotion,  during  which 
vocal  prayer  was  offered  by  Anna  Braithwaite  Thomas^  of  Balti- 
more, and  remarks  were  made  by  Isaac  Wilson,  of  Canada,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  gratification  that  the  Conference  had  met  and  that 
the  Friends  were  thus  trying  in  a  more  practical  way  than  preyious- 
ly  to  carry  out  their  high  profession,  and  his  desire  that  all  might 
abide  in  the  spirit  of  living  prayer,  that  the  power  of  the  life  of 
peace  might  be  individually  realized. 

The  Chairman:  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  preside  at  a  session 
of  this  Conference,  and  thus  to  some  extent  be  identified  with  its 
work  and  its  purpose,  for  its  work  is  the  re-statement  and  uphold- 
ing of  the  time-honored  testimony  of  Friends  in  behalf  of  peace, 
and  its  purpose  to  consider  ways  and  means  of  doing  away  with  the 
horrors  of  war  by  abolishing  war  itself. 

Time  and  again  the  Meetings  for  Sufferings  or  Executive  Meet- 
ings of  our  several  bodies  have  addressed  memorials  on  this  subject 
to  those  in  political  power,  which  have  been  as  beacon  lights  on  the 
pathway  to  peace. 

The  present  Conference  affords  opportunity  for  the  re-examina- 
tion of  the  foundation  of  our  peace  principles,  and  the  issuance  to 
the  world  of  an  appeal  for  the  support  of  international  arbitration. 
We  are  accused  of  having  high  ideals  and  impractical  theories.  But 
history  has  in  many  instances  demonstrated  the  wisdom  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  referring  international  disputes  to  special  courts 
of  arbitration,  and  to-day  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  have  united 
in  establishing  the  Hague  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbi- 
tration. The  practical  and  sensible  course  for  the  advocates  of 
peace  is  to  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear  to  secure  the  ref- 
erence to  this  court  of  international  claims  which  have  failed  to  be 
settled  throught  the  ordinary  diplomatic  channels. 

It  is  also  important  that  we  uphold  the  hands  of  those  in  au- 
thority in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  country  who 
openly  proclaim  that  they  desire  that  peace  shall  prevail.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  responsibility  sobers  and  steadies  one's  judgment, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  great  rulers  of  to-day  seek  to 
avoid  war,  and  resort  to  it  only  when  forced  by  an  overwhelming 
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force  of  popular  opinion;  and  even  when  nation  does  go  to  war 
with  nation,  each  seeks  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  other. 

Another  practical  work,  then,  in  the  direction  of  peace  is  the 
creation  of  a  wholesome,  right  and  pure  public  sentiment  upon  this 
question.  Papers  have  been  read  before  this  Conference  bearing 
directly  upon  this  suggestion,  namely,  the  necessity  of  educating 
the  rising  generation  to  right  ideas  of  force  and  patriotism.  In 
this  connection  I  am  tempted  to  add  an  incident  or  two  in  illustra- 
tion and  support  of  the  ground  taken  in  Dr.  Thomas's  very  ex- 
cellent paper  on  the  "  Christian  Idea  of  Force.'^  In  the  late  civil 
war  many  Friends  were  drafted,  among  them  a  young  man,  who, 
while  confined  in  camp  pending  the  disposition  of  his  case,  refused 
to  join  in  military  duty,  and  for  continued  disobedience  was  ordered 
to  be  shot.  When  brought  before  the  men  who  were  to  execute 
him,  he  uttered  these  words:  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.''  The  soldiers  refused  to  shoot,  and  the  mounted 
officer,  in  his  anger,  attempted  to  drive  his  horse  over  the  man, 
but  without  success,  and  he  was  ordered  back  to  quarters.  Who, 
in  this  incident,  was  the  real  hero?  Who  displayed  true  courage? 
Who  had  real  force? 

Again,  a  father  and  son,  drafted  into  British  military  service 
many  years  ago  and  refusing  military  duty,  were  condemned  to  be 
shot.  The  woman  who  was  to  lose  husband  and  son  sat  between 
them,  holding  the  hand  of  each  when  the  fatal  shots  were  fired; 
where  was  the  courage  then — ^in  the  soldiers  behind  the  guns,  or  in 
that  wife  and  mother  and  those  heroes  who  gave  up  life  rather 
than  violate  conscience?  We  do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  or  be- 
little the  courage  or  patriotism  of  soldiers,  but  these  are  the  great 
truths  that  we  want  to  teach  our  children.  We  do  believe  in  force, 
and  we  do  believe  in  courage,  but  the  greatest  force  is  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  highest  courage  is  that  of  self-sacrifice. 

Agitation  and  education,  co-operation  with  all  who  sincerely 
desire  that  peace  shall  prevail,  will  advance  our  cause.  I  trust  that 
the  committee  will  act  favorably  upon  the  suggestion  that  this 
Conference  send  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  President  Eoosevelt, 
assuring  him  of  our  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to 
preserve  peace,  and  of  our  desire  to  uphold  him  therein.  We  can- 
not endorse  all  the  methods  by  which  some  would  maintain  peace, 
but  we  can  commend  the  purpose  in  view.  President  Sharpless 
showed  us  last  night  how  almost  impossible  it  is  even  for  Friends 
to  be  absolutely  consistent  in  their  testimony  against  war.  Let  us 
be  charitable  to  those  who  cannot  go  the  full  length  with  us,  and 
work  with  them  as  far  as  they  will  go.  I  do  not  look  to  see  war 
abolished  simply  because  it  is  wrong  and  unchristian,  but  because 
the  time  is  coming  when,  even  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  will 
be  inexpedient,  and  the  very  selfishness  and  avarice  which  were 
once  the  cause  of  wars  will  then  compel  peace. 
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The  Chaibman:  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  morn- 
ing is  by  Henry  W.  Wilbur,  of  New  York  city;  subject,  "  The  Duty 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  Present  Time  in  the  Movement  to 
Abolish  War/'  As  he  has  not  yet  arrived  we  will  take  up  the  next 
paper,  by  President  James  B.  TJnthank,  Wilmington  College,  Ohio, 
upon  the  subject,  "  Mistakes  and  Failures  of  Friends  in  their  Peace 
Work/^ 


MISTAKES  AND  FAILURES  OF  FRIENDS  IN  THEIR 

PEACE  WORK. 

BY  PBESIDEIST  JA^CBS  B.  TJNTHANK,  WILMINGTON  COLLEGE,  OHIO. 

To  make  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  one's  own  denomination 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  seems  such  an  ungracious  act 
that  I  hesitate  to  undertake  it.  Most  of  us  who  are  here  to-day  owe 
so  much  to  the  Society  in  which  we  were  bom  and  reared,  and  look 
upon  it  with  so  much  love  and  veneration,  that  the  idea  of  such  in- 
vestigation suggests  ingratitude  and  disloyalty. 

It  would  be  a  much  pleasanter  task  to  recount  the  story  of  our 
successes  and  achievements.  And  yet  if  Friends  still  have  a  mission 
in  the  world,  if  they  are  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  serve  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  truth  in  the  future,  there  may  be  more 
profit  in  resolutely  and  dispassionately  considering  our  mistakes 
and  failures  than  in  congratulating  ourselves  on  what  we  have  al- 
ready accomplished  for  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  spirit  of 
carping  or  criticism  that  I  undertake  the  task  assigned  me;  and  if 
any  statements  made  or  sentiments  expressed  in  this  paper  seem  se- 
vere or  disagreeable  they  are  not  made  with  any  feeling  of  unkind- 
ness  or  irreverence,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  tell  the  truth  and 
promote  the  cause  we  have  met  to  consider. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  subject  from  the  historic  standpoint,  as 
that  would  be  more  curious  than  practical;  but  I  desire  to  treat  it 
more  from  the  philosophic  standpoint  with  the  purpose  to  show  if 
possible  the  causes  of  our  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  one  principal  mistake  that 
Friends  have  made  with  respect  to  their  attitude  concerning  this 
peace  movement,  and  all  the  others  have  grown  out  of  it  and  are 
subordinate  to  it.  There  have  been  two  main  causes  of  this  mis- 
take, as  I  understand  them,  and  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  show  how 
these  causes  have  operated  to  produce  their  results. 

The  principal  mistake  has  been  in  a  failure  to  inaugurate  and 
carry  on  energetic,  well-organized  and  persistent  efforts  to  dissemi- 
nate peace  principles.  Our  efforts  have  been  too  desultory  and  un- 
certain to  produce  lasting  effects. 

The  mission  of  Friends  has  always  been,  at  least  until  recent 
years,  largely  directed  to  professing  Christians  rather  than  to  those 
outside  the  churches.    Our  distinctive  work  has  been  educational 
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and  reformatory  rather  than  evangelistic.  George  Fox^s  message 
was  primarily  addressed  to  church  members,  "professors,"  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  style  them;  and  early  Friends  were  largely  gath- 
ered from  the  established  Church  and  the  various  dissenting  bodies 
of  that  day.  Ever  since  that  time  the  idea  that  took  such  strong 
hold  upon  the  founders  that  they  held  advanced  views  upon  cer- 
tain essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  were  neglected  by 
others,  has  prevailed  and  still  persists  to  a  large  degree. 

This  being  the  case,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  our 
mission,  as  we  apprehend  it,  should  be  to  enlighten  tiie  conscience 
of  those  professing  Christ's  name,  and  bring  them  up  to  higher 
standards  of  faith  and  practice  rather  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  nominal  Christians.  In  some  of  the  questions  upon  which  we 
took  high  ground  we  have  had  large  influence  and  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  effecting  several  important  reforms  in  religious  and 
social  matters. 

We  have  done  much  to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  thus  securing  religious  toleration  and  freedom  for  all  de- 
nominations. The  repeal  of  conventicle  acts,  the  abolition  of  tith- 
ing taxes,  of  judicial  oaths,  of  enforced  military  service,  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Friends. 

Our  influence  in  some  of  these  movements  has  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  our  numerical  strength,  and  affords  just  ground  for 
that  pleasant  retrospect  in  which  we  are  somewhat  wont  to  indulge. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  have  we  been  able  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  these  directions  while  in  the  matter  under  consid- 
eration by  this  Conference  we  have  achieved  so  little?  I  take  it  for 
granted,  of  course,  that  at  least  partial  failure  in  our  peace  work  is 
conceded  by  all.  Certainly  no  well-informed  person,  no  matter  how 
strong  his  Quaker  proclivities,  will  assert  that  we  have  done  all  that 
we  might  have  done  and  ought  to  have  done  to  promote  this  great 
reform.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  results  lies  partly,  I  think, 
in  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  cases,  so  that  the 
means  and  methods  used  successfully  in  one  case  were  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  other.  Failure  to  see  this  distinction  led  naturally 
and  inevitably  to  a  failure  to  adapt  the  means  used  to  the  end  to  be 
obtained. 

The  efforts  of  early  Friends  were  primarily  directed  against  re- 
ligious oppression  in  its  various  forms.  They  were  zealous  and  ag- 
gressive in  advocating  the  right  of  religious  freedom  for  themselves 
and  other  dissenters.  This  brought  upon  them  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities.  They  soon  found 
themselves  confronted,  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  phrase,  "  by  a  condition 
instead  of  a  theory.'' 

As  Friends  they  could  not  forcibly  resist  the  civil  law,  nor  could 
they  conscientiously  obey  its  requirements.  The  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  to  go  to  jail,  and  the  only  thing  the  authorities  could 
do  was  to  send  them  there.    Here  *was  a  situation  in  which  the 
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Friends  had  the  decided  advantage  of  their  opponents,  although  it 
may  have  appeared  quite  the  reverse.  But  it  was  a  situation  exactly 
suited  to  Quaker  tactics,  to  use  a  military  phrase.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand Quakers  in  English  jails  for  conscience^  sake,  with  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  others  ready  to  follow  their  example,  was  too  strong 
a  protest  against  intolerance  to  go  unheeded.  The  authorities  were 
utterly  nonplussed  by  the  non-resisting  Friends,  who,  however, 
showed  no  signs  of  weakening  in  regard  to  their  main  contention. 
The  right  demanded  must  be  conceded  or  larger  jails  must  be  built. 
They  chose  to  grant  toleration  as  the  easiest,  most  practical  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  and  so  Friends  won  their  case.  Thus  our  first  and 
greatest  conquests  were  won  by  meekly  and  patiently  suffering  for 
a  conviction.  Thus  we  had  early  stamped  upon  us  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  our  origin  that  peculiar  disposition  that  has  since  charac- 
terized us  as  an  organization,  to  wit:  a  genius  for  suffering  rather 
than  for  action.  If  Friends  could  promote  a  cause  by  going  to 
prison,  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  by  suffering  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  they  were  always  ready  and  sometimes  apparently  anxious 
to  do  so. 

But  these  qualities,  it  will  be  observed,  are  passive  rather  than 
active,  and  can  only  be  useful  in  promoting  truth  under  certain 
well-defined  conditions.  They  are  in  marked  contrast  with  that 
aggressive  activity  which  characterized  Fox  and  his  co-laborers  in 
that  earlier  stage  of  our  historic  development  that  preceded  the  per- 
secution. Since  the  first  generation  of  Friends  passed  away  it  has 
been  their  sufferings  that  have  been  commended  and  held  up  for 
approval  as  a  shining  example.  We  have  heard  little  of  their  ag- 
gressive  zeal  and  energetic  activity;  this  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  in  our  excessive  admiration  for  their  patient  virtues.  So 
thoroughly  then  have  we  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the  value 
of  meekness,  patience,  forbearance  and  suffering,  so  inwoven  have 
been  these  virtues  into  our  organic  structure  that  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  longer  capable  of  that  high  and  noble  enthusi- 
asm, that  stronff  and  powerful  impulse  to  activity,  that  ardor  and 
zeal  for  positivl  convictions  that  must  characterize  the  individual 
and  the  Church  whose  mission  is  reform.  Advanced  ideas,  combat- 
ting, as  they  often  must,  traditions  hoary  with  age,  ignorance  dense 
and  widespread,  selfishness  comfortable  and  conservative,  and  in 
fact  every  form  of  human  weakness  and  depravity  must  be  pro- 
moted and  disseminated  by  other  and  more  active  agencies. 

I  am  not  disparaging  or  under-valuing  these  noble  qualities.  I 
honor  and  respect  them  as  essential  to  the  reformer;  but  unless  they 
are  combined  with  more  active  virtues  they  are  of  little  worth.  A 
man  must  first  be  aggressive  enough  to  get  himself  hated  suffi- 
ciently to  be  thrown  into  jail  before  he  can  help  a  cause  very  much 
by  suffering  for  it  in  that  way.  A  mere  desire  to  go  to  prison,  to  be- 
come a  martyr,  may  indicate  a  very  morbid  and  unhealthy  mental 
condition.    These  things  are  only  the  incidents  and  accidents  in  the 
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life  of  him  who  works  for  the  promotion  of  some  worthy  cause. 
Really  there  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  heen  in  English-speaking 
countries  for  many  years  much  opportunity  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  War  is  a  temporary,  sporadic  condition  of  society,  not  a 
chronic  or  normal  one.  To  oppose  war  in  the  abstract  as  wrong  in 
theory  would  not  be  objected  to  anywhere.  To  refuse  to  perform 
military  service  in  a  country  where  armies  are  raised  by  conscrip- 
tion may  be  considered  as  criminal  and  punished  as  such,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against  war  itself.  To  oppose  a  par- 
ticular war  when  in  progress  may  become  treason  and  be  punished 
as  such;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  much  weight,  if  any,  against  the 
war  system.  War  is  an  evil  that  must  be  corrected  by  educational 
methods,  by  appeals  to  the  higher  and  nobler  instincts  of  human 
nature,  by  inculcating  sound  principles  of  morality,  by  creating 
in  the  public  mind  a  truer  sense  of  justice,  by  convincing  public 
sentiment  not  only  of  its  inherent  immorality,  but  also  of  its  utter 
unreasonableness  as  an  expedient;  and  this  educational  work  must 
be  carried  on  in  time  of  peace  while  the  public  mind  is  not  inflamed 
by  those  passions  and  prejudices  that  render  all  appeals  to  reason 
and  the  finer  sensibilities  futile  and  vain. 

Here  has  been  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  and  more  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those  active  and  aggressive  qualities 
that  characterized  the  first  Quakers,  but  which  seem  to  have  died 
out  when  the  first  generation  passed  away.  The  great  mistake 
which  Friends  have  made  in  their  peace  work  is  that  they  have  not 
worked  at  it.  The  only  reason  why  a  movement  of  such  transcend- 
ent importance,  one  that  is  sustained  by  the  best  interpretations  of 
Christianity,  by  the  purest  morality,  by  the  most  weighty  consider- 
ations of  equity  and  expediency  has  not  made  more  progress  is  that 
it  has  not  been  preached  with  that  enthusiasm  and  eloquence  and 
logic  that  it  deserves. 

We  as  Friends  must  bear  our  share  of  this  responsibility,  for  we 
have  been  the  natural  and  avowed  champions  of  this  doctrine  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we  have  not  produced  that  impression 
on  society  that  we  ought  to  have  done — ^have  not  come  up  to  the 
measure  of  our  great  opportunity. 

Here  was  a  cause  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  we  could  have  put 
forth;  worthy  of  our  wisest  counsels,  of  our  clearest  thinking;  a 
cause  that  appeals  to  every  high  instinct  in  human  nature,  to  every 
manly  virtue,  to  every  chivalrous  feeling;  a  cause  whose  success 
means  the  well  being  of  millions  of  human  beings,  whose  failure  or 
postponement  means  untold  misery  and  distress  to  the  innocent 
and  helpless  victims  of  war;  a  cause  which  deserves  the  most  unsel- 
fish devotion  and  the  most  energetic  support,  and  yet  it  has  failed 
to  arouse  us  to  any  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  or  action.  During  the 
period  covered  by  our  history  the  cause  has  made  great  strides  for- 
ward, to  be  sure;  but  I  regret  to  feel  that  we  have  not  even  con- 
tributed our  share  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  have  produced 
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this  progress.  Why  do  I  think  so?  Because  the  evidence  of  such 
service  is  wanting  in  the  history  of  our  Society.  We  could  not  have 
been  as  active  and  energetic  as  we  should  have  been  without  making 
our  mark  in  history.  Where  are  our  great  names,  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  eloquence,  and  glonfied  by  their  devotion  to  this 
cause?  Where  is  that  body  of  noble  literature  that  ought  to  have 
grown  up  amongst  us  in  our  efforts  to  promote  so  noble  a  reform? 
We  shall  search  for  both  in  vain. 

I  have  now  given  what  may  be  termed  the  historic  reason  for 
our  failure  to  fulfill  that  great  mission  as  a  reform  organization  that 
seemed  especially  marked  out  for  us  by  the  hand  of  Rrovidence,  and 
of  which  Friends  have  been  dimly  conscious  through  all  these  years. 
I  propose  now  to  give  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tional reason,  based  as  it  is  on  the  inherent  nature  of  Quakerism 
itself. 

Now  it  may  be  necessary  for  me,  for  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, to  preface  this  part  of  the  paper  by  the  statement  that  I  am 
a  genuine  Quaker.  I  accept  and  believe  most  of  the  essential  doc- 
trmes  of  Friends  as  I  understand  them,  and  do  not  desire  to  be  un- 
derstood as  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  hostile  critic. 

The  second  cause  of  our  failure  to  inaugurate  and  push  forward 
an  energetic  and  vigorous  campaign  against  the  war  system  is  to  be 
f  oimd  in  the  misunderstanding  or  perversion  or  misapplication  of 
some  of  our  favorite  doctrines.  Any  truth  may  be  exaggerated  or 
extended  beyond  proper  limits,  and  thus  become  grave  and  even 
fatal  error.  And  the  most  spiritual  truths  seem  most  liable  to  this 
abuse.  Take  the  doctrine  of  peace  itself  which  we  have  met  to 
consider.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  but  that  Friends  have  carried  their 
opposition  to  carnal  warfare  to  such  extremes  that  they  have  made 
it  apply  even  in  the  spiritual  realm  as  well;  and  that  practically 
they  have  become  so  peaceful,  so  inoffensive,  that  they  are  even  op- 
posed to  an  energetic,  uncompromising  warfare  in  favor  of  truth. 
It  is  supposed  that  we  belong  to  the  general  Church  MHitant  on 
earth,  that  though  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal  but 
spiritual  they  are  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,  and  that  we  are  engaged  in  actual  contest  against  the 
powers  of  darkness  and  sin. 

The  Christian  life  is  a  warfare  and  we  are  not  to  allow  our  dis- 
belief in  the  use  of  carnal  weapons  to  dull  the  edge  of  our  opposi- 
tion to  error  and  wickedness,  nor  are  we  to  slacken  our  ardor  for 
truth  from  fear  we  may  incur  somebody^B  displeasure. 

Friends  have  never  been  in  danger  perhaps  of  conmiitting  the 
error  of  the  man  in  the  story  who  wanted  peace  so  much  that  he 
expressed  himself  as  being  determined  to  have  it,  even  if  he  had  to 
fight  for  it. 

The  doctrine  which  has  above  all  others,  perhaps,  distinguiahed 
Friends  is  that  of  the  immediate  influence  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    It  has  always  been  regarded  by  us  as  a  particularly  sacred 
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tiuth.  It  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  theology;  and  yet  it  is  particu- 
larly open  to  misconception  and  misapplication. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  mistake  from  which  we  have  suf- 
fered more  in  our  peace  work  and  our  work  along  other  lines  than 
from  the  wrong  notions  we  have  entertained  concerning  this  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  first  place,  this  claim  to  immediate  revelation  has  devel- 
oped a  tendency  amongst  us  to  exaggerate,  if  I  may  use  a  term  so 
strong,  the  supernatural  element  in  moral  and  religious  matters, 
and  has  led  us  to  depreciate  and  discredit  the  ordinary  means  and 
methods  by  which  desirable  ends  may  be  promoted.  Too  exclusive 
dependence  upon  divine  guidance  and  wisdom  may  lead  to  a  neg- 
lect of  the  natural  processes  of  reaching  judgments  and  determining 
right  causes  of  action. 

I  fear  we  have  been  so  jealous  of  this  doctrine  that  we  have  been 
wont,  at  least  in  the  past,  to  look  with  distrust  upon  superior  natu- 
ral endowments,  and  especially  to  regard  intellectual  culture  and 
training  as  dangerous  because  incompatible  with  deep  spirituality. 
In  mattiers  of  a  purely  secular  nature  we  try  in  all  our  undertakings 
to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished.  We  study  the 
case  in  order  to  discover  its  nature  and  difficulties.  N"o  use  of  our 
powers  of  observation,  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  of  reasoning, 
appears  to  us  out  of  place  in  such  a  matter.  We  know  that  such  a 
method  of  procedure  is  immeasurably  better  than  dependence  upon 
momentary  impulses  or  fortuitous  circumstances. 

When  we  come  to  matters  religious  or  moral  we  throw  aside  our 
common  sense,  discard  ordinary  methods  and  especially  disclaim 
any  use  of  our  rational  faculties,  on  the  groimd  that  they  are  in- 
adequate to  these  higher  purposes.  This  may  be  quite  true,  but  it 
does  not  follow  because  the  natural  powers  are  insufficient  that  they 
are  therefore  useless.  They  are  to  be  supplemented,  not  superseded, 
and  only  when  we  have  exhausted  ordinary  means  for  accomplish- 
ing noble  ends  and  aims  have  we  any  reason  to  expect  the  extraor- 
dinary and  supernatural  to  be  supplied.  The  two  are  in  no  way  an- 
tagonistic, but  harmonious.  Abuse  of  this  doctrine  has  led  to  many 
false  notions  concerning  things  sacred  and  profane.  There  is  really 
no  ground  for  the  distmction  so  often  made  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  the  ordinary  and  natural  forces  and  what  may  be  termed 
spiritual  forces  so  far  as  their  sacredness  is  concerned.  They  both 
have  the  same  origin  and  both  are  doubtless  equally  approved  for 
the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  i  think  our 
false  ideas,  therefore,  of  immediate  revelation  have  led  us  into  too 
exclusive  dependence  upon  what  may  be  termed  extraordinary 
means  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  those  ordinary  means  and 
appliances  that  may  be  used  to  influence  men's  minds  and  conduct. 
We  have  been  so  a&aid  of  "  creaturely  activily  *'  even  in  matters  of 
moral  and  social  reform  that  we  have  not  made  a  proper  use  of 
those  natural  powers  and  forces  that  may  be  legitimately  used  im^ 
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der  all  circumstances  for  the  promotion  of  right  ideas.  Behind  the 
dogma  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  mere  hitman  effort  undirected 
by  divine  guidance  we  have  taken  refuge  until  it  has  become  a  stock 
excuse  for  chronic  inactivity  and  shirking.  If  man  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  automaton,  if  he  is  a  creature  endowed  with  re- 
sponsibility, then  the  very  possession  of  powers  of  reasoning  and 
persuasion  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  these  faculties 
in  behalf  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

Again,  the  idea  of  personal  responsibility  growing  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  guidance  has  led  to  the  development  of  an  ex- 
treme individualism  amongst  Friends,  which,  while  it  has  promoted 
individual  initiative  and  action,  has  not  been  favorable  to  con- 
certed, harmonious  and  systematic  effort  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
In  its  very  nature  it  is  unfavorable  to  that  deliberative  study  and 
discussion  of  means  and  methods  necessary  to  secure  organized  and 
systematic  co-operation  along  a  pre-determined  line.  Until  recently 
such  a  thing  as  a  Conference  like  this  was  almost  wholly  unknown 
amongst  us.  Consequently  we  have  had  no  well-matured  plans,  no 
systematic  organization  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  and  persistent 
propaganda  for  the  abolition  of  the  war  system  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  less  brutal  and  more  rational  methods  of  settling  differences. 
Our  efforts  have  been  individual  and  sporadic.  We  have  lacked 
that  cohesion,  that  esprit  de  corps,  necessary  to  united,  well-consid- 
ered and  harmonious  action.  We  have  failed,  therefore,  to  wield 
that  influence  that  comes  from  a  compact  organization.  My  time 
limit  is  reached.  I  can  only  add  that  I  trust  that  this  Conference 
may  mark  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  when  we  shall  work  more 
unitedly  and  more  effectually  for  the  promotion  of  this  great  cause. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  paper  to  be  presented  is  on  the  sub- 
ject, "  The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  Present  Time  in 
the  Movement  to  Abolish  War,^^  and  will  be  read  by  Henry  W.  Wil- 
bur, of  New  York  city,  who  has  now  arrived. 


THE    DUTY    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    AT    THE 

PRESENT  TIME  IN  THE  MOVEMENT 

TO  ABOLISH  WAR. 

BY  HENRY  W.  WILBUR,  EDITOR  OF  THE  ^^  YOUNG  FRIENDS*  REVIEW,** 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  speak  a  word  in  the  line  of  the  topic  of  this  paper,  without 
being  censorious  or  rancorous,  will  not  be  easy,  and  may  be  impos- 
sible. If  the  purpose  so  to  discuss  the  question  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately realized,  it  will  not  be  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  spirit,  but  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  provoked  by  the 
evidence  of  an  unchristian  and  warlike  temper  exhibited  in  the 
name,  but  against  the  fame,  of  the  Church. 
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Accurate  and  accepted  definition  will  make  a  good  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  fabric  of  orderly  statement  and  logical^ 
dispassionate  discussion. 

A  Christian,  as  the  dictionary  describes  him,  is  ^^  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  religion  of  Christ,  especially  one  whose  inward  and 
outward  life  is  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ/' 

According  to  the  same  authority  a  church  is  "  A  formally  or- 
ganized body  of  Christian  believers  worshipping  together/' 

Having  found  out  what  a  Christian  is,  and  that  a  church  is  sim- 
ply men  and  women  of  the  specified  exalted  character  banded  to- 
gether, it  is  in  order  to  ask,  What  is  the  duty  of  these  collective 
Christians  to-day  in  the  movement  to  abolish  war? 

Manifestly  the  answer  to  that  question  will  depend  upon 
whether  war  ought  to  be  abolished  at  all.  If  the  battlefield  is  a 
sort  of  training  school  for  teaching  the  Christian  graces;  if  it  devel- 
ops a  measure  of  love  and  a  line  of  activity  which  will  give  the 
Church  a  stronger  grip  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  then  the  Church 
should  become  a  recruiting  office,  and  the  individual  Christian  a 
man-of-war. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  war  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  the  Gospel;  if  it  destroys  rather  than  conserves  life;  if  it  inspires 
hate  of  one's  fellows,  to  say  nothing  about  his  enemies,  then  war 
ought  to  be  abolished,  every  Christian  ought  to  be  an  abolitionist, 
and  the  Church  a  universal  peace  society,  chanting  the  song  of  the 
angels  as  it  promotes  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  among  men. 

The  dictionary  definition  of  war  is  all  too  brief  and  technical 
to  describe  the  bloody  issue  involved  in  what  is  called  ^^  A  contest 
between  nations  or  states  carried  on  by  force  of  arms."  To  deter- 
mine whether  war  comports  with  Christian  teaching  we  shall  need 
to  understand  what  inspires  it,  what  sort  of  conduct  characterizes 
its  progress,  what  effect  it  has  upon  those  who  engage  in  it. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  war  is  the  old  feeling 
of  personal  vengeance  transferred  to  and  practiced  in  public  affairs 
— ^the  law  of  Moses  followed  by  the  nations  as  against  the  law  of 
Christ.  It  is  national  savagery,  the  tooth  and  claw  spirit  exhibited 
in  government;  the  brute  made  manifest  in  collective  human  na- 
ture; an  exhibition  of  the  primitive  and  undeveloped,  recognized  as 
unchristian  in  personal  human  nature. 

Two  nations  have  a  misunderstanding;  they  fancy  that  the 
crooked  path  will  be  made  straight  and  the  obscure  way  plain,  if 
the  way  is  lined  with  death  and  the  path  strewn  with  devastation. 
When  the  end  of  the  carnage  comes;  when  the  strife  has  burned  it- 
self out  in  the  besom  of  destruction;  when  one  side  has  been  im- 
poverished as  to  its  cash,  and  decimated  as  to  its  manhood,  and 
must  sue  for  peace,  the  nation  which  has  inflicted  the  greatest  dam- 
age, and  piled  up  the  largest  number  of  the  adversary's  dead,  flat- 
ters itself  that  this  horrible  evidence  is  proof  positive  that  its  quar- 
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rel  was  just.    The  condition  would  be  ludicrous  were  it  not  bo 
tragic. 

The  picture  has  not  been  overdrawn.  No  artist  ever  wielded  a 
brush  dipped  in  colors  adequately  scarlet  to  tell  the  whole  sad  story 
of  carnage  over  which  the  god  of  battles  presides.  But  false  educa- 
tion and  unchristian  ideals  have  warped  the  human  judgment  and 
calloused  the  conscience  until  the  clear  vision  of  the  Son  of  Man 
does  not  illumine  the  understanding. 

Hosea  Bigelow^s  statement,  "  As  for  war  I  call  it  murder/'  will 
meet  the  witness  of  the  sober  second  thought  in  the  minds  of  most 
men.  *^  Learning  and  art,  and  especially  religion,  weave  ties  that 
make  war  look  like  fratricide,  as  it  is,'*  says  Emerson,  and  the  sen- 
timent meets  with  a  hearty  amen  in  many  quarters.  But  wars  come 
and  go  in  the  main  because  sentiment  is  not  crystallized  into  con- 
viction and  organized  into  public  conduct. 

We  are  not  considering  the  topic  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
past,  but  of  the  present.  The  anthropomorphic  literalism  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  theologians  need  not  hamper  us.  Their  dim  percep- 
tion conceived  of  the  Almighty  as  a  man  of  war  and  a  god  of  bat- 
tles; but  the  spirit  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  religion  of  life  and 
love  which  the  Master  established  and  the  spirit  of  truth,  first  pure 
and  then  peaceable,  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  disciples  for  all 
time,  does  not  admit  of  the  life-destroying  trade  of  war. 

The  human  imagination,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  wayside  ministry  of 
Jesus,  has  never  conceived  him  playing  the  role  of  warrior.  His  ar- 
mament can  never  be  more  carnal  than  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  his 
feeling  for  men  less  than  a  race-including  love.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  spend  time  proving  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  not  a  warrior, 
or  that  war  cannot  exist  when  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  which  he 
brought  to  light  prevails. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  considering  the  third, 
the  eleventh  or  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  twentieth.  We  are 
confronted  with  duty  as  magnified  in  the  lens  of  the  larger  light 
and  liberty  of  two  thousand  years  of  accumulated  Christian  experi- 
ence. The  present  concern  is  not  condemnation  of  the  wars  of  the 
crusades,  but  the  abolition  of  war  to-day. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  query:  What  can  the  Christian 
Church  do  and  what  ought  it  to  do  to  assist  every  effort  looking 
towards  the  abolition  of  war?  Manifestly  it  can  become  a  potent, 
practical  moral  force  in  the  world,  as  well  as  stand  for  a  distinct 
type  of  theology.  It  can  put  forth  a  concerned  and  consistent  effort 
to  make  real  the  practical  gospel.  It  can  stand  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways  and  plead  for  peace,  while  it  does  its  best  to  displace  the 
war  spirit  which  delights  to  destroy  life,  by  the  brotherly  spirit 
whose  meat  and  drink  is  to  preserve  and  protect  life. 

The  world  needs  a  vast  deal  of  teaching  regarding  right  prin- 
ciples.   Centuries  of  combat  have  left  the  race  possessed  of  monu- 
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mental  errors  and  manifold  subterfuges.  War  has  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  nations  under  provocation,  and  the  supposition  is 
that  what  always  has  been  always  will  be.  But  that  is  simply  one  of 
the  world^s  misconceptions.  It  has  been  the  misnomer  of  the  con- 
servative and  the  axiom  of  the  advocates  of  things  as  they  are,  ever 
since  the  spirit  of  procrastination  began  to  oppose  the  spirit  of 
progress. 

The  Church  is  admirably  equipped  to  assist  in  the  removal  of 
this  misconception.  Her  own  history  has  been  a  constant  evidence 
that  established  custom,  hoary-headed  habit,  the  beaten  track  of 
conservatism,  does  not  constitute  the  divinely-appointed  order  of 
social,  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress.  The  Church 
should  teach  the  possibility  of  a  growth  in  grace,  not  a  permanency 
for  disgrace;  an  evolution  in  righteousness,  not  a  self-satisfied  con- 
tent with  partial  accomplishmment,  low  ideals,  and  the  notion  that 
any  condition  less  than  perfection  has  been  blessed  with  everlasting 
life.  The  Church  should  labor  to  remove  the  misconceptions  and 
misnomers  of  the  ages. 

One  of  the  world^s  misconceptions  is  that  the  spirit  of  peace  is 
effeminate;  that  to  fight  is  manly,  and  to  refrain  from  a  quarrel 
provoked  by  brutality  is  to  play  the  coward's  part.  The  Church 
should  teach  manliness,  that  manliness  which  has  the  manliness  of 
the  Master  as  a  model,  and  there  was  nothing  effeminate  about  that. 
Who  has  ever  dreamed  that  the  calm,  consistent  manliness  which 
did  not  demur  at  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  which  marched  unflinch- 
ingly to  the  cross  and  Calvary,  was  cowardly? 

It  is  better  to  dodge  the  blow  of  the  bully  than  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  bully  by  paying  him  off  in  kind.  That  is  peace  for  the 
man  personally,  and  peace  with  honor  just  the  same.  It  is  better  for 
the  nation  to  let  provocation  real  or  imaginary,  evaporate  in  the 
crucible  of  diplomacy;  to  invoke  the  delay  of  the  sober  second 
thought,  than  to  resent  injury  on  sight,  and  resort  to  the  nonsensi- 
cal philosophy  that  two  calamities  make  a  blessing.  That  is  peace 
for  men  publicly  as  a  nation. 

What  better  business  can  the  Church  be  in  than  teaching  the 
young  people,  and  the  old  people  for  that  matter,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  she  is  responsible,  the  simple  duty  of  ruling 
one's  own  spirit.  Peace  is  the  product  of  thoughtfulness,  of  rea- 
son, of  self-control;  war  is  the  offspring  of  passion — ^the  first  flash 
of  hate  in  the  powder  pan  of  anger.  A  better  motto  over  the 
church  door  than  "  Remember  the  Maine  '*  is  the  words  of  Habak- 
kuk,  "  In  wrath  remember  mercy.'' 

Among  the  subterfuges  which  obscure  the  world's  thinking 
none  are  more  vigorously  or  viciously  pushed  than  the  notion  that 
national  grandeur,  greatness  and  permanency  rest  upon  military 
power  and  prestige;  that  the  nation  which  wiU  not  or  cannot  fight 
shall  surely  die,  if  it  is  not  already  dead.  This  view  of  the  case  has 
been  tremendously  exaggerated  and  distorted,  until  the  conclusion 
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has  been  almost  reached  that  the  one  essential  of  national  perma- 
nency is  a  military  footing,  and  that  the  breath  of  a  h^thy  na- 
tion's nostrils  is  the  spirit  of  war. 

Yet  we  have  a  standing  refutation  of  this  monstrous  folly  before 
our  eyes.  It  is  only  about  three  hundred  years  since  the  mighty 
Philip  II.  passed  away  from  earth,  and  ever  since  that  time  Spanish 
history  has  been  marching  backward,  and  fighting  vigorously  all 
the  while  in  the  midst  of  retreat.  Spain  did  not  go  to  pieces  and 
lapse  into  weakness  because  she  forgot  how  or  became  afraid  to 
fight.  Her  history  illustrates  the  essential  fallacy  which  inheres  in 
manv  of  the  theories  which  men  advance  to  account  for  the 
grandeur  and  stability  of  nations.  With  no  lack  of  bravery  in  bat- 
tle; with  a  loyalty  to  the  power  ordained  in  government  which  al- 
most amounted  to  adoration;  with  reverence  for  religious  authority, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  mighty  cohesive  forces  in  the  world;  with 
all  this,  Spain  has  decreased  from  being  a  national  giant,  untU  now 
she  is  one  of  the  puniest  pigmies  among  the  Europetm  Powers. 
Evidently,  the  calculating  machine  of  the  materialistic  ready-reck- 
oners in  national  affairs  has  slipped  a  cog.  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing necessary  to  national  growth  finer  than  force,  and  without 
which  force  is  unavailing. 

The  magnificent  machinery  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  steadily 
employed  in  teaching  the  truth  regarding  the  forces  and  factors 
which  make  for  national  strength,  because  they  tend  to  purity  and 
peace. 

Among  the  stumbling-blocks  to  the  Christian's  constant  and 
consistent  testimony  in  behalf  of  peace  is  the  dwarfed  and  stilted 
notion  of  patriotism  constantly  pressed  upon  him  by  the  preachers 
of  his  Church,  the  politicians  of  his  choice,  and  the  party  paper 
from  which  he  gets  his  intellectual  pabulum,  and  his  civic  and  often 
his  moral  ideas.  "  My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is  this  shibboleth, 
and  he  concludes  that  that  means  that  his  citizenship  must  endorse 
what  his  manhood  repudiates. 

An  analysis  of  his  shibboleth  would  take  away  all  of  its  sting, 
and  the  power  it  has  to  enslave.  Of  course  a  man's  country  is  his, 
go6d  or  bad,  just  as  his  body  is  his,  black  or  white.  He  had  no 
power  to  choose  the  place  of  his  birth  or  the  color  of  his  skin.  But 
that  does  not  mean  that  the  citizen  shall  rejoice  when  his  country 
goes  wrong.  His  business,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  contribute  the 
effort  and  the  infiuence  which  shall  at  least  tend  to  make  his  coun- 
try right.  He  may  love  it  when  wrong,  but  the  test  of  his  loyalty 
as  a  citizen  in  the  State  and  a  Christian  in  the  Church  is  that  he 
shall  then  love  it  in  sorrow,  and  labor  with  an  eye  single  to  its  se- 
cured righteousness. 

May  we  not  learn  another  lesson  from  Spain,  the  finished  pro- 
duct of  bald  conservatism  and  blind,  unthinking,  parrot-like  devo- 
tion? Buckle,  the  historian,  says:  "Loyalty  and  superstition,  rev- 
erence for  their  clergy,  were  the  leading  principles  which  infiu- 
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enced  the  Spanish  mind  and  governed  the  march  of  Spanish  his- 
tory/^ Leaving  Buckle,  may  we  not  conclude  that  time  has  shown 
that  mere  loyalty  to  a  machine  is  not  the  stufiE  of  which  enduring 
national  character  is  ma4e?  Loyalty  that  is  simply  blind  endorse- 
ment of  the  powers  that  be,  though  they  be  diabolical,  has  killed 
more  civilizations  than  it  has  cured.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  the 
world  when  moral  quality  and  the  ability  to  discover  and  apply  new 
principles  are  the  things  that  coimt.  What  the  nations  need  to-day 
worse  than  standing  armies,  or  steel-plated  cruisers,  or  submarine 
destroyers,  is  conscience.  The  duty  of  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
inspire,  educate  and  make  tremendously  alive  the  constructive  con- 
science. 

The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  history  of  Christianity 
prove  conclusively  that  free  government  is  the  product  of  original- 
ity in  thinking  and  liberty  of  expression.  The  government  cannot 
be  benefited  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  individual  parts  unless 
they  express  themselves.  No  government  will  progress  in  rights 
eousness  if  its  citizens  approve  its  wrongdoing.  For  the  citizen  to 
tell  the  government  when  he  thinks  it  is  wrong  is  not  treason,  but 
concerned  patriotism.  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  would  have  gone 
down  hill  with  Spain  had  it  not  stood  for  progress,  encouraged 
growth  and  conferred  the  power  of  initiative  and  the  privilege  of 
reform  upon  its  individual  citizens.  The  Church  is  a  moulder  of 
citizens.  She  ought  to  teach  an  independent  and  progressive  rather 
than  a  parrot-like  and  thoughtlessly  acquiescent  patriotism.  Li 
short,  she  ought  to  make  of  every  man  and  woman  a  force  for  social 
righteousness,  and  every  voter  an  advocate  of  peace,  even  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  the  political  vituperation  which  war  engenders. 

The  Church  has  the  right,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  demand  that 
her  generally  and  specially  retained  advocates  shall  not  misrepre- 
sent the  Christian  ideals.  When  the  jingoes  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  spring  of  1898,  were  bombarding  an  unwilling  Presi- 
dent to  begin  war-  with  Spain,  some  of  the  heaviest  cannonading 
came  from  the  pulpits  of  the  country,  and  the  exhortation  in  be- 
half of  blood-letting  is  still  the  speech  of  not  a  few  of  those  who 
declare  that  they  are  "  ambassadors  for  Christ." 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  stricken  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin,  the  most  vehement  regrets 
that  lawless  personal  vengeance  was  not  summarily  visited  upon  the 
murderer  came  from  supposed  teachers  of  Christian  ethics,  occupy- 
ing some  of  the  popular  pulpits  in  the  land. 

The  champion  defender  of  the  looting  practiced  by  the  armies 
of  the  Christian  allies  during  the  late  unpleasantness  in  China 
holds  the  parchment  of  an  ordained  minister  and  the  brief  of  a 
Christian  missionary.  Examine  the  authoritative  declarations  of 
Dr.  Gilbert  Reed  regarding  this  matter.  On  page  582  of  "The 
Forum "  for  Seventh  month,  1901,  Dr.  Reed,  in  writing  about 
"  The  Ethics  of  Loot,"  said: 
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"  For  the  crime  thus  committed  by  the  instigation  of  the  Man- 
chu  couri;,  it  seemed  at  the  moment  that  no  punishment  could  be 
too  severe.  'Eaze  the  city  to  the  ground!*  ^Bum  the  palace!* 
'  Let  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  greatest  crime  of  the  century,  and 
prove  a  warning  to  coming  centuries/  I  am  not  sure  in  the  new 
moments  of  reflection  .  .  .  but  that  the  first  thought  if  carried  out 
would  have  been  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  As 
a  mild  modification  of  such  drastic  proposals  tiiere  grew  up  the  ro- 
mantic system  of  looting.** 

On  page  684  of  the  same  magazine  Dr.  Reed  thus  delivers  him- 
self: 

^^  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  looting  was  that  of  entering 
houses  other  than  those  occupied,  and  taking  the  best  that  could  be 
found.  Old  residents  of  Pekin  not  only  knew  where  the  wealth  was, 
but  generally  distinguished  between  the  Chinaman  who  was  a 
friend  and  him  who  was  a  foe.  For  the  former  they  sought  protec- 
tion; from  the  latter  loot.  Personally,  I  regret  that  the  guilty  suf- 
fered so  little  at  my  own  hands.'* 

To  make  the  efforts  of  loot  doubly  sure,  in  the  North  China 
Herald  of  Third  month,  1901,  the  same  Dr.  Reed  said: 

"  Now  and  then  I  branched  out  to  loot  from  those  who  were 
our  enemies,  and  I  only  regret  I  didn*t  have  more  time  to  loot  from 
such  despicable  wretches,  instead  of  leaving  so  much  to  others,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  loot  critics.  If,  however,  those  from  whom  I  have 
looted  want  their  things  back  let  them  meet  me  face  to  face  and  I 
will  ^  take  the  matter  into  consideration.*  ** 

The  point  is  that  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  assist  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  war,  which  engenders  in  men  such  unchristian  character, 
and  while  she  is  doing  that  she  should  insist  that  her  representa- 
tives do  not  misrepresent  her. 

Made  up  of  the  disciples  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  Church  can- 
not in  consistency  do  less  than  teach  the  Christian  ideals  regarding 
personal  conduct  and  public  policy.  A  prominent  educator  in  a 
recent  magazine  article  said:  "  Our  highest  politics  aim  at  con- 
serving the  arts  of  peace;  our  first  poetic  lessons  are  in  an  Iliad  that 
cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  bloodthirsty  joy  in  killing.**  The 
adult  conmiunicants  of  the  Church,  and  the  children  whom  she  is 
educating  to  recruit  her  membership,  demand  at  her  hands  impres- 
sions upon  their  hearts  and  consciences  of  holier  ideas  regarding  the 
tenderness  and  awfulness  of  human  life  than  Greek,  Roman  or 
Norse  heroes  tell  or  teach. 

The  Christian  test  of  valor  and  manhood  is  not  made  on  the 
battlefield,  where  the  very  environment  tends  to  make  one  sell  life 
cheaply.  On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  hero  is  he  who  in  unsel- 
fish devotion  binds  up  the  wounds  inflicted  on  life*s  Jericho  road, 
and  helps  emancipate  from  the  servitude  of  sin  a  submerged  hu- 
man spirit.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Founder  of  the  Church,  the 
Good  Samaritan  is  a  more  ideal  type  of  the  Christian  than  the  great 
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soldier.  A  wide  and  expanding  field  of  labor  looms  up  before  the 
Church  at  the  present  time  to  teach  her  own  her  own  truth. 

Perhaps  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  can  be  pressed  into 
a  paragraph.  The  sanest  method  at  the  present  time  to  abolish 
war  is  to  displace  the  war  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men^  and  in  the 
purpose  of  the  nations.  That  is  the  sure  cure  for  the  curse  of 
war.  But  it  may  be  too  slow  and  too  primary  to  suit  the  quacks 
upon  the  one  side^  and  the  impatient  enthusiasts  on  the  other. 
Whatever  will  help  to  remove  the  war  spirit  will  be  valuable,  and 
the  educational  and  moral  labor  necessary  to  that  end  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  the  duty  of  the  Church. 

There  is  encouragement,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  econ- 
omic drain  involved  in  war  discourages  a  resort  to  it,  and  tends  to 
make  the  nations  slow  to  wrath  when  the  temptation  comes  to  en- 
gage in  battle. 

That  it  is  no  longer  easy  or  desirable  for  nations  about  equally 
matched  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword, 
also  has  its  value  in  the  direction  of  peace.  The  wars  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  in  the  main  been  wars  of  the  strong 
against  the  weak,  and  have  demonstrated  the  essential  moral  and 
physical  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  modem  warriors.  That,  also, 
will  have  the  tendency  to  shame  the  strong  nations  into  the  more 
peaceful  attitude.  Part  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  discourage 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  bully  among  the  nations. 

But  when  we  consider  the  case  in  its  fullness,  and  all  the  ten- 
dencies now  prevailing,  the  center  of  the  movement  to  abolish  war, 
is,  as  has  been  said,  to  displace  the  war  spirit.  That  is  a  task  which 
belongs  to  all  the  educational  processes,  beginning  at  the  cradle  and 
continuing  to  the  end  of  present-world  life.  Producing  that  result 
is  a  large  part  of  the  purpose  permeating  the  genuine  Christian  sys- 
tem, although  it  has  only  to  a  limited  extent  been  taken  up  by  the 
Church.  Manifestly  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  to  be  practically 
and  potentially  Christian. 

The  whole  temper  of  the  present  movement  to  abolish  war 
might  be  changed  for  the  better  if  the  Church  would  use  her  in- 
fluence in  any  practical  and  forceful  way  in  promoting  the  discus- 
sion and  propaganda  of  the  movement.  It  goes  for  the  saying  that 
the  Church  could  discourage  warlike  methods  and  belligerent  lan- 
guage in  treating  the  peace  problem. 

Just  as  all  men  who  criticise  government  are  not  traitors,  so  all 
men  who  have  not  yet  become  peace  advocates  are  not  heathens. 
May  we  not  charitably  consider  them  partially  developed  Chris- 
tians? It  will  be  well  to  remember  that  all  men  have  in  some  par- 
ticular come  short  of  fidfilling  all  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
gospel,  and  the  blindly  warlike  Christian  is  simply  defective  at  a 
different  point  than  some  of  us.  Christian  sympathy  with  the 
frailties  of  men  lies  at  the  base  of  all  well-regulated  efforts  at  prac- 
tical reform. 
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True,  the  progress  towards  peace  has  been  a  snail^s  pace,  but 
the  progress  goes  on.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  push  the  car 
of  progress,  not  to  obstruct  it  either  by  her  opposition  or  her  indif- 
ference. 

The  problem  of  peace  touches  our  political  and  public  life,  and 
demands  that  the  Christian  cilizen^s  relation  to  government  shall 
be  up  to  the  level  of  his  Christian  ideals.  If  the  Church  is  true  to 
the  mark  of  her  high  calling  she  will  lend  a  hand  in  developing 
that  kind  of  citizens. 

From  within  the  circle  of  the  Church,  holier  than  the  French 
cardinal  ever  dreamed,  there  should  proceed  no  curses,  not  even 
for  the  warrior.  Her  function  is  to  inspire  and  uplift,  to  develop 
an  intense  love  for  men,  and  the  life  which  they  possess.  In  this 
atmosphere  the  spirit  of  war  would  die  for  the  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

But  the  Church  will  not  be  mechanically  lifted  from  her  leth- 
argy. Her  progress  and  her  work  in  the  world  as  a  body  of  collec- 
tive Christians  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  her  individual 
members  follow  the  leading  of  the  Christ-spirit  as  it  speaks  in  their 
hearts,  and  invites  them  to  a  more  abundant  righteousness  and  a 
larger  peace. 

As  the  individual  Christian  follows  this  holy  leading,  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  warrior  and  the  destroyer  will  cease  to  allure  him, 
and  the  promise  which  will  make  his  soul  stretch  its  wings,  and  be 
glad  in  its  strength,  will  be  the  apostolic  declaration,  '^  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things. 

The  Chairman:  The  next  is  a  paper  upon  "  The  Makers  of 
Peace,^^  by  Dean  Elizabeth  Powell  Bond,  of  Swarthmore  College. 

THE  MAKERS  OF  PEACE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  POWELL  BOND,  DEAN  OF  SWAKTHMORE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

This  conference  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer.  Our  souls 
are  reaching  out  toward  the  infinite  soul  for  light  and  guidance 
and  help  to  see  how  we  may  be  makers  of  peace.  And  although  it 
may  seem  a  futile  thing  for  a  few  hundred  men  and  women  to  come 
together  for  interchange  and  illumination  of  thought,  still,  our 
hearts  may  glow  with  the  faith  of  Hartley  Coleridge^s  lines: 

"  Far  is  the  time,  remote  from  human  sight, 

When  war  and  discord  on  the  earth  shall  cease ; 
Yet  every  'prayer  for  universal  peace 
Avails  the  blessed  time  to  expedite." 

There  is  on  exhibition  in  this  city  a  powerful  picture  entitled, 
"  The  Conquerors."  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  war.  Out  of 
the  sombre,  far-away  background  come  the  conquerors  three  abreast 
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on  their  great  war  horses.  Caesar  is  in  the  forefront,  with  Barneses 
and  Alexander  on  either  side.  Close  behind  press  Attila  and  Na- 
poleon and  Sennacherib,  and  lesser  conquerors  beneath  their  bar- 
baric and  their  Christian  banners.  Their  "way  to  glory ^'  is 
through  an  avenue  of  dead  men  lying  tier  upon  tier  on  either  side. 
In  these  unnumbered  hosts  of  dead  we  may  fancy  "  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  chosen  men  of  Israel  '^  whom  Abijah  and  his  people 
slew  with  great  slaughter;  the  ten  thousand  that  fell  down  at  Na- 
poleon's word  of  command;  the  more  than  ten  hundred  thousand 
slain  in  "  great  Caesar's ''  conquering  marches.  But  "  the  conquer- 
ors "  can  no  more  go  forward.  Death  has  reduced  to  the  ranks 
these  men  of  might:  now,  they  stand,  naked  souls  in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Commander! 

True,  these  conquerors  are  conquered.  But  down  through  the 
ages,  in  the  blood  of  their  sons,  and  their  sons'  sons,  have  come  the 
seeds  of  war  from  their  fatal  sowing!  True,  we  have  not  Caesar  and 
Alexander  and  Napoleon;  but  we  have  the  commanders  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  still  carrjdng  on  wars  for  defence,  and  wars 
for  mastery,  and  wars  for  the  spread  of  civilization! 

Said  a  school-master  of  a  preparatory  school,  not  long  ago,  in 
my  hearing:  "  The  work  with  boys  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much 
like  writing  upon  the  sand  of  the  seashore.  You  think  you  have 
made  a  deep  impression  at  some  point,  and  along  comes  a  wave,  and 
it  is  gone."  What  is  true  of  the  schoolboy  seems  hardly  less  true 
of  the  human  race  in  its  preparatory  school  of  this  world's  life. 

A  few  months  ago  I  stood  for  the  first  time  beside  Grant's 
Tomb  on  the  Hudson.  As  I  came  to  the  impressive  structure,  the 
brief  inscription,  the  dead  soldier's  own  words,  "Let  us  have 
peace  ! "  seemed  to  me  a  message  from  out  some  higher,  purer 
sphere.  It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  of  translation  into  another 
time  and  place.  Here  was  a  memorial  from  a  grateful  nation  to  a 
military  hero;  an  expression  in  enduring  marble  of  gratitude  for 
service,  in  part,  it  is  true,  with  cannon  and  sword.  And  yet  there 
are  no  emblems  of  war  to  remind  us  of  the  soldier.  The  sculp- 
tured figures  that  seem  only  to  accent  the  fitting  simplicity  of  the 
marble  structure  bear  the  olive  and  the  laurel — emblems  according 
well  with  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  hero,  "  Let  us  have  peace! " 

Is  there  anywhere  in  the  world  beside  a  monument  to  a  military 
hero,  that  thus  perpetuates  his  cry  for  peace?  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  this  high-water  mark  of  civilization  has  been  reached.  A 
wave  of  militarism  has  gone  over  us,  and  has  swept  away  appar- 
ently the  standards  of  national  righteousness  that  would  express 
themselves  in  such  a  memorial.  Military  heroes  of  this  genera- 
tion will  doubtless  be  commemorated  with  emblems  of  war;  but 
there  stands  the  eloquent  record  in  marble,  that  once  in  our  na- 
tional history,  the  victorious  soldier  pleaded  for  peace! 

War  is  not  an  evil  to  be  legislated  away  any  more  than  small- 
pox.   War  is  a  disease  of  souls,  and  so  long  as  the  germs  of  war 
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find  in  the  crudeness  or  selfishness  of  men  the  conditions  for  their 
growth^  so  long  will  armies  recruit  themselves  for  aggressiYe  wmr- 
fare  upon  the  weak^  or  for  defense  against  the  inyasions  of  the 
strong. 

\^en^  in  1897,  the  war  against  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba  was  threat- 
ening, the  New  York  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  said  that 
men  were  tired  of  peace,  that  they  were  blas^,  that  they  were  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  for  the  excitement  of  war.  And  it  is  true 
that  men  fiocked  to  the  camps  to  make  ready  for  battle,  with  much 
of  the  spirit  of  college  boys  putting  themselves  in  training  for  ath- 
letic contests.  In  monarchical  countries  where  the  power  of  one 
man  is  to  be  maintained;  where  the  exaltation  of  the  King  means 
the  debasement  of  all  other  men  class  by  class,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  ^^  divine  right  of  kings  '^  must  intrench  itself  behind  a  standing 
army.  But  within  the  borders  of  a  Republic  there  is  every  chance 
for  peace.  Said  Charles  Sunmer,  in  1871,  in  his  address  on  the 
duel  between  France  and  Germany:  "All  hail  to  the  Bepublic,  equal 
guardian  of  all,  and  angel  of  peace.  Our  own  part  is  simple.  It  is, 
first,  to  keep  out  of  war;  and,  next,  to  stand  firm  in  those  ideas 
which  are  the  life  of  the  Republic.  Peace  is  our  supreme  voca- 
tion.    To  this  we  are  called.'^ 

What  does  it  mean  that  in  two  decades  after  this  noble  address, 
men  of  this  Republic  had  become  tired  of  peace,  blas6,  thirsting  for 
the  excitement  of  war!  Must  it  be,  that  like  waves  upon  the  sea- 
shore, tides  of  human  feeling  from  unfinished  human  nature  must 
at  intervals  wash  away  the  foundations  that  seemed  built  upon  ever- 
lasting principles?  Blas6  in  this  thrillingly  interesting  world, 
where  scientific  research  is  bringing  us  clearer  glimpses  of  creative 
plans  and  method  and  power;  and  making  us  to  feel  more  and  more 
at  one  with  God!  Thirsting  for  the  excitement  of  war,  when  there 
is  the  glorious  excitement  of  making  two  blades  of  wheat  grow 
where  one  grew  before! 

Do  away  with  war — ^you  and  I  in  our  greater  or  lesser  places 
in  the  world!  It  is  a  seemingly  hopeless  task  for  the  individual, 
one  here  and  another  there,  to  work  against  the  strongly  in- 
trenched armies  of  the  world.  The  world  believes  in  its  armies— r 
it  does  not  believe  in  Christ.  This  is  our  terrible  unbelief:  "  Lord, 
help  thou  our  unbelief  I ''  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the  Egyp- 
tians prayed  to  Osiris  for  release  from  a  plague  of  crocodiles,  ddiv- 
erance  came  through  the  little  ichneumon  Ihat  diligently  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  great  reptiles. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  place  in  our  National  Congress  the  men 
who  would  be  makers  of  peace  in  the  national  councils.  Prompt 
co-operation  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  nation  may  not  turn 
back  the  tide  of  war  that  now  and  again  rises  in  human  history.  It 
may  be  long  years  before  woman  shares  in  the  active  responsibUities 
of  government.  We  cannot  yet  have  her  service  in  that  way  against 
war. 
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But  there  is  a  service  that  comes  within  the  power  of  every 
human  being,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  from  the  young  to  the 
aged,  from  the  unlettered  to  the  scholar — ^the  labor  to  des&oy  the 
seeds  of  war.  The  small  seeds  of  war  are  in  human  souls,  forever 
starting  into  life,  forever  striving  for  possession.  The  impulses  of 
selfishness  are  the  seeds  of  war.  Whenever  we  would  seek  our  own 
advancement  at  the  cost  of  some  other  soul,  then  these  seeds  of  war 
quicken  in  their  native  element.  Whenever  we  wantonly  infringe 
upon  our  neighbor's  precious  rights,  in  trade  among  men,  or  in 
social  relations,  these  small  seeds  of  war  respond  with  electric  swift- 
ness, and  strike  root,  to  irritate  and  torment  and  despoil  the  beau- 
tiful possibilities  of  the  day  or  the  year.  Even  the  jangling  of  un- 
tuned nerves  may  be  the  stimulus  of  these  baleful  seed^  into  mala- 
rial growth.  The  makers  of  peace  have  been  named  the  children 
of  God.  In  their  energized  heart  of  love  the  seeds  of  war  wither 
away.  If  we  could  be  loving  enough  in  our  relations  to  men,  no 
seeds  of  war  could  ever  spring  into  bitter  thought  or  hateful  action 
between  man  and  man,  nor  into  cannon-led  battalions  between  na- 
tion and  nation.  Then,  how  the  desert  places  of  life  would  grow 
"ten  thousand  roses  on  forbidding  walls"!  Then,  how  all  the 
energy  that  is  paralyzed  by  discord  and  heart-achings  would  be 
turned  to  the  joyous  doing  of  lifers  work.  Then,  would  the  billions 
of  dollars  expended  in  the  last  century's  wars,  be  diverted  from  the 
work  of  destruction,  to  the  work  of  building  up. 

Let  us  cherish  hearts  of  hope  to  measure  the  progress  of  the 
world,  not  by  its  laggard  steps  and  seeming  retrogressions,  but  by 
the  heights  which  it  now  and  then  touches,  and  go  forward  with 
the  unfailing  patience  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  a 
day! 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  now  listen  to  an  address  on  "The 
True  Spirit  of  Peace,^^  by  Dr.  William  L.  Pearson,  of  Penn  College, 
Iowa. 

THE   TETJE   SPIMT   OP   PEACE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  L.  PEARSON,  PENN  COLLEGE,  IOWA. 

Peace  is  not  simply  a  state  of  pacification.  It  is  not  merely  a 
condition  in  which  confiicts  of  words  and  weapons  have  passed 
away;  nor  does  the  cessation  of  inward  struggle  naturally  issue  into 
peace.  Its  content  expands  beyond  the  definitions  of  the  lexico- 
^apher.  Neither  do  courts  for  compromise  and  arbitration  usually 
comprehend  it. 

The  peace  of  Christ  and  of  unity  means  all  these,  and  far  more. 
But  neither  the  world  nor  the  church  has  fairly  conceived  it.  Peace 
is  not  negative;  it  is  particularly  positive;  it  is  not  merely  the  ab- 
sence of  confiict,  but  the  prosperiiy  of  realized  divine  blessing.  In 
nearly  every  apostolic  salutation  after  "  grace,^^  by  which  one  en- 
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ters  into  the  presence  and  favor  of  God,  "  peace  ^^  is  the  great  com- 
prehensive blessing  of  life.  In  the  kingdom  of  Gtod,  next  to  right- 
eousness, which  must  forever  be  the  foundation,  peace  with  God  and 
men  is  the  precious,  practical  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  placid  face  and  gentle  manner  do  not  always 
indicate  a  peaceful  spirit,  just  as  a  calm  surface  of  the  sea  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  quiet  deep  sea.  Prom  the  springs  of  a  worldly 
or  a  wilful  life  come  up  mire  and  dirt,  even  when  the  restraints  of 
society  and  the  discipline  of  a  better  civilization  apparently  con- 
trol it.  There  is  not  in  it  the  real  peace  that  constitutes  Clmstian 
self-mastery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mind  permeated,  empowered  and  domi- 
nated by  the  Spirit  issues  into  life  and  peace.  Peace  as  God^s  gra-. 
cious  gift  vouchsafed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  adoption  with  favor  into 
the  Heavenly  Father's  family  embraces  all  other  blessings  in  the 
life  of  his  regenerate  and  faithful  children;  and,  according  to  Isaiah 
and  Paul  and  Jesus,  none  others  know  genuine  peace.  "  Peace '* 
was  among  Chrisf s  last  benedictions  upon  his  disciples  before  his 
death,  and  his  first  blessing  after  the  resurrection  was,  "  Peace  be 
unto  you."  No  other  has  the  prerogative  to  confer  this  blessings 
supreme  and  peculiar  beyond  all  understanding  in  its  power  to 
guard  heart  and  thoughts,  so  that  one  may  say, 

**  These  surface  troubles  come  and  go, 
Like  rufflings  of  the  sea ; 
The  deeper  depths  are  oat  of  reach 
To  all,  my  God,  but  thee." 

Thus  we  see  the  genuine  Christian  peacemakers  are  they  who 
have  been  constituted  such  by  Christ  himself.  It  was  his  not  mere- 
ly to  break  down  every  wall  of  partition  and  bring  all  classes  and 
conditions  and  nations  and  races  face  to  face  in  order  to  eliminate 
their  differences;  he  is  not  merely  the  matchless  peacemaker  by 
virtue  of  his  authority  over  men,  but  himself  is  our  peace,  and  con- 
stitutes his  elect  at  once  possessors  of  peace,  and  henceforth  pro- 
claimers  of  God's  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.  Practical  Christians 
are  naturalized  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  peace  and  assured 
prosperity.  Such  are  "  the  peacemakers  that  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God.''  One  can  never  be  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
in  the  full,  free  sense  without  possessing  his  Spirit  of  peace,  the 
supreme  satisfaction  that  always  arises  from  the  consciously  ac- 
cepted heavenly  irenicon.  In  the  case  of  Christ,  the  spirit  suffered 
in  Gethsemane  and  sank  on  Golgotha,  when  his  own  right  arm 
might  have  protected  him,  or  legions  of  angels  might  have  been 
summoned  to  his  help.  Too  few  fully  realize  the  fact  that  if  he 
had  not  thus  possessed  himself  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  our  peace 
would  never  have  been  made  possible  by  the  breaking  of  the  bonds 
of  death  and  the  grave;  he  would  never  have  been  the  Prince  of  Life 
and  Peace.  At  a  time  when  furious  factions  sprang  up  in  a  night, 
and  bands  of  zealots  daily  ran  mad,  was  not  the  world  poor,  indeed. 
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to  have  only  one  Son  of  Man,  who,  being  empowered  by  the  spirit 
of  peace  within  him  np  to  the  point  of  self-mastery,  coiQd  triumph 
over  evil  and  the  evil  one?  Yet  such  an  one!  King  of  Peace  be- 
cause he  was  King  of  Kighteousness,  King  Eternal!  It  was  thus 
that  he,  the  author  of  peace,  is  authorized  both  out  of  the  depths 
of  an  unfathomable  experience  and  with  the  sanctions  of  the  al- 
mighty, loving  Father  to  announce  in  his  own  name,  to  all  sincere 
peace  seekers,  "  Pax  vobiscum  '^  (Peace  be  unto  you). 

We  should  give  encouragement  to  every  honest  effort  towards 
peace,  and  where  the  Church  neglects  God^s  gospel  of  peace  it  may 
be  our  duty  to  co-operate  with  even  the  agnostic.  The  heroism  of 
Professor  Virchow  and  his  two  coadjutors,  who  used  annually,  in 
the  face  of  ridicule,  to  offer  in  the  German  Parliament  their  resolu- 
tions looking  to  disarmament,  should  receive  our  hearty  applause. 
And  yet,  we  are  Friends — ^but  friends  of  Christ  only  if  we  do  what- 
soever he  commands.  In  the  Society  of  Friends  Chrisf  s  word 
ought  to  be  the  voice  of  the  eternal:  "  The  way  to  work  the  works  of 
G(S  is,  first,  to  believe  on  his  Sealed  and  Sent,  and  to  take  one^s 
commission  from  him  for  the  work  of  God.'^  Only  thus  shall  we 
feed  on  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  know  the  Life  Eternal,  possess  the 
true  spirit  of  peace. 

What  man  may  ever,  in  his  own  name,  assume  the  divine  pre- 
rogative? Whose  is  the  right  to  bestow  peace  upon  his  fellowmen? 
Can  priest  or  potentate  bestow  the  blessing?  Who  may  thus  exalt 
himself  above  his  kind  and  dictate  the  terms  of  peace?  Rameses  II., 
Israel's  oppressor,  made  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  would 
gladly  have  exalted  himself  to  say  to  a  conquered  world,  *^  Peace 
be  unto  you,"  but  in  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Hittite  emperor  he 
met  an  equal  and  was  rescued,  as  he  believed,  from  the  midst  of 
his  foes  by  the  intervention  of  his  god  Amon.  Yet,  he  who  would 
assume  the  exalted  prerogative  over  men,  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
grave his  own  instead  of  the  name  of  Amon  on  the  tablets  of  vic- 
tory, to  efface  his  god's  in  order  to  insert  his  own  name,  and  even 
to  erect  statues  of  himself  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  to  take  his 
place  in  the  midst  of  the  Egyptian  trinity.  Somewhat  similarly  a 
modem  Bismarck,  and  then  a  Wilhelm  II.,  after  the  old  king  and 
general  had  constructed  an  empire  by  conflict  and  conquest,  would 
announce  the  Pax  vobiscum  as  umpire  of  the  European  countries, 
declaring  "  The  bayonets  of  all  Europe  point  towards  Berlin."  In 
the  same  spirit  many  a  proud  prince  or  august  ecclesiastic  would 
have  peace  on  earth,  along  with  the  universal  sway  of  his  own  will. 

How  wide  the  contrast  between  all  these  and  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
the  first  to  make  conquest  for  Christ  in  Europe!  Differing  Chris- 
tians were  to  "  give  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bonds  of  peace,"  in  order  to  "  attain  unto  unify  of  the  faith  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God."  Among  differing  races  and 
ranks  of  men,  wherever  and  whenever  disputes  arose,  and  especially 
among  themselves,  the  Christians  "  should  thankfully  welcome  the 
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unfailing  arbitration  of  the  peace  of  Christ  in  order  to  the  waitj 
of  the  body/'  "  Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule,  arbitrate,  in  your 
heari;s,  unto  which  ye  were  also  called  in  one  body,  and  be  ye  thank- 
ful/' The  spirit  of  peace  first  seeks  the  divine  equation  in  every 
one's  own  inward  coiiflict,  and  submits  every  issue  between  men  to 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  remembering  that  "  the  Lord's  servant  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  towards  all/'  Hence  it  would  have  been 
entirely  foreign  to  Paul  to  utter  in  his  own  name  among  the  breth- 
ren any  sort  of  Pax  vdbiscum.  The  spirit  of  peace  is  impossible^ 
as  is  peace  itself,  in  the  would-be  autocrat  peacemaker.  Instead  of 
the  Pax  vdbiscum  of  divine  prerogative,  and  imlike  every  autocratic 
ecclesiastic,  this  prince  of  apostles  would  say  to  those  of  like  faifh 
with  him,  ^^Pax  nobiscum  (Let  us  have  peace)/' 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  peace  to  stand  immovable 
upon  the  conceived  will  of  God,  daring  to  do  right,  willing  to  suf- 
fer wrong  rather  than  do  wrong.  Let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  aw- 
ful fact  of  sin,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences.  The  world  has 
been  and  is  sin-cursed,  and  selfishness,  iniquity,  conflict  and  sufEer- 
ing  must  obtain  for  some  time  to  come.  ^'No  variableness  nor 
shadow  cast  by  turning  "  upon  the  stage  of  diplomacy,  political  or 
ecclesiastical,  can  conceal  such  condition  before  the  increasing  light 
of  God,  and  while  the  twentieth  century  Friend  must  withstand  all 
war  and  war  spirit,  yea,  rather  stand  for  the  coming  Messianic 
reign  of  peace,  as  firmly  as  our  stalwarts  of  the  seventeenth  century 
did,  we  should  be  the  last  people  on  earth  to  become  misled  by 
sweet  sentimentality  on  the  subject.  Events  of  the  last  five  years 
have  compelled  the  advocates  of  peace  to  pause  and  read  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Haply  it  was  only  to  sound  forth  again  to  peoples 
and  rulers  their  appeals  for  peace  and  peaceful  methods,  and  pro- 
test upon  protest  has  gone  up  to  heads  of  governments,  sometimes 
from  labor  unions  and  other  fraternities,  but  slightly  understanding 
the  spirit  and  ideals  of  peace.  This  is  all  only  negative.  But  the 
ardent  advocates  of  peace  must  never  forget  that  their  first  business 
is  to  possess  and  to  proclaim  both  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  his  peace 
evangel,  a  thought  too  often  overlooked  in  times  both  of  continuous 
peace  and  of  exciting  confiict  of  arms. 

And  yet  the  Christian  testimony  contains  more  than  word  or 
deed.  Every  worthy  testimony  is  a  testimony  with  the  spirit;  it  is 
spirit  and  life.  Christ  freely  yielded  up  his  life  to  his  enemies,  for 
his  enemies'  sake,  and  as  freely  commended  his  spirit  to  the  Father 
for  the  Father's  glory.  It  may  not  be  forgotten  that  he  who  of- 
fered his  life  for  us  also  breathed  his  spirit  upon  us,  and  that  an 
all-sufficient,  soul-satisfying  self-sacrifice  calls  for  an  ever-living, 
suffering  Saviour  realized  in  us  as  touched  with  a  feeling  of  all  hu- 
man infirmities.  Hence  in  the  advancing  revelations  and  experi- 
ences of  a  Paul  and  a  Peter,  the  baptism  and  fellowship  of  Christ's 
sufferings  became  ideal  in  the  higher  phases  of  Christian  life  and 
service.     Christ  ever  has  crowns  for  those  who  will  bear  the  cross. 
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but  he  must  continue  to  bear  the  cross  alone  who  will  too 
eagerly  snatch  the  crown.  In  the  sinful,  suffering  world^s  conflict 
they  were  to  make  up  that  which  was  lacking,  not  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice,  but  in  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  the  bod/s  sake.  The 
royal  son  of  heaven's  and  of  Israelis  king  was  also  the  son  of  the 
Hittite^s  wife,  of  a  Moabitess,  of  a  harlot,  and  possibly  of  a  Jezebel. 
It  is  neither  dry  dogma  nor  poetic  fancy,  but  a  fact  of  first  order 
in  the  divine  providence,  that  the  spotless,  suflEering  High  Priest 
and  King  "  passed  through  the  heavens ''  to  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  home  again.  Somehow,  in  "  the  light  of  life,''  it 
is  kingly  and  Christlike  to  answer  thus  truth's  call,  and  only  thus 
may  truth  slowly  and  surely  build  upon  and  in  the  foundations  of 
society  and  thence  rise  in  triumphant  grandeur. 

The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is  pre-eminently  the  most 
unique  and  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  body  of  modem  Tiistory. 
And  while  the  conditions  in  England  differ  from  those  in  this 
country,  one  only  need  fairly  feel  the  weight  of  war-burden  resting 
upon  many  of  those  meetings  to  fear  lest  the  war-god  may  some  day 
&id  the  American  Society  of  Friends  asleep  with  the  weeping  Spirit 
of  Peace  perched  over  her  head. 

May  modern  Friends,  like  Christ  and  Paul  and  Peter,  have  the 
true  spirit  of  peace!  Aye,  more;  we  miist  have  it  in  order  to  be 
Christ's  true  peacemakers,  in  order  to  be  the  Friends  our  fathers 
were,  and  under  the  clear  sky  of  the  twentieth  century  we  may, 
must  be,  more  than 

"  Half  our  &thers'  shadows  cast  at  noon.'' 

We  should  be  taller  and  broader  and  stronger  than  they.  Our 
question  is  only  as  to  the  power  of  the  spirit  of  peace.  Examples 
might  be  multiplied  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Let  two  examples  suffice.  When  every  one,  every  ecclesistical 
society  or  political  party  who  dared,  appealed  to  the  sword  with 
the  furious  zeal  of  a  mistaken  divine  authority  to  enforce  his  own 
creed  and  claim,  when  the  first  Friend,  with  hundreds  of  faithful 
followers,  was  spending  one-fourth  of  his  forty  active  years  in 
dreadful  dungeons,  and  much  more  under  dire  persecutions, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  surveying  the  whole  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  spies  out  a  single  figure  of  masterly  Christian  fortitude, 
and  writes:  "  There  is  in  broad  Europe  one  free  man — George  Fox, 
the  greatest  of  the  modems, — he  looks  heavenward  from  his  earth 
and  dwells  in  an  element  of  mercy  and  worship."  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  it.  The  Spirit  of  God,  who  will  conform  all  of  us  into  the 
spirit  of  peace — ^for  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  is  in  the  bond  of  peace 
— impelled  George  Fox  eagerly  onward  to  proclaim  and  promote 
life  and  peace  among  his  fellows.  Drinking  in  the  elements  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  true  spirit  of  peace  becomes  partaker  of  an  extra- 
ordinary divine-human  benevolence,  the  brotherly  love   which   is 
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sufEused  and  surcharged  with  the  divine  love  and  obliged  to  find  an 
outlet  in  the  lives  of  men.  It  was  this  spirit  of  peace  which  filled 
and  possessed  William  Penn  and  led  to  the  "  Holy  Experiment/* 
whose  real  meaning  is  only  beginning  to  be  fully  felt. 

Finally,  the  gentle,  supremely  courageous,  suffering,  true  spirit 
of  peace  is  a  prophet^s  voice  in  the  wilderness,  faithfully  speaking 
forth  the  word  of  the  Lord  until  his  generation  sees  it.  Only  an 
example.  It  was  given  John  Bright  alone  to  speak  the  woia  of 
God  in  Parliament  as  to  the  Crimean  War.  More  than  thirty  years 
afterwards,  driving  one  Sabbath  evening  to  the  London  Station  for 
the  last  time,  and  passing  the  monument  upon  which  is  inscribed 
"  Crimea,^'  he  remarked,  "  The  ^  a '  should  be  transposed,  and  let 
it  read  ^  A  Crime/  "  To  this  all  thoughtful  Englishmen  would  now 
say.  Amen! 

On  laay  first  visit,  many  years  ago,  I  first  read  appropriately 
posted  aloft  in  the  bell  tower  of  Independence  Hall  in  Penn's  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  Longfellow's  lines,  "  Peace  on  Earth,^'  which 
shall  fittingly  show  the  prophetic  view  of  the  spirit  of  peace: 

'*  Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  generations, 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then  cease ; 
And  like  a  bell  with  solemn  sweet  vibrations, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say,  '  Peace ! ' 
Peace !  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 

The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies. 
But,  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 

The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise." 

The  Chairman:  The  subjects  presented  in  the  papers  will 
now  be  open  for  discussion,  and  the  first  speaker  will  be  Amos 
Saunders,  of  Brooklyn. 

Amos  Saunders:  As  I  say  what  I  have  in  mind  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  be  understood  as  criticizing  our  fathers  of  the  past,  or 
those  of  us  who  are  here. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  to  me  that  we  have  only  one  hundred  thousand 
members  instead  of  one  million.  If  we  had  the  latter  we  might 
go  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  demand,  whereas 
now  we  have  to  be  simply  suppliants  and  perhaps  receive  in  re- 
sponse the  hint  that  we  are  anarchists. 

.  There  is  another  sad  fact,  and  that  is  that  we  have  so  few  men 
who  are  capable  of  speaking  to  the  great  crowds  that  gather  in  such 
assemblies  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  National  Conventions  and 
other  places;  that  we  have  not  those  who  can  command  those  im- 
mense audiences  and  declare  for  peace  in  such  a  way  that  the  world 
must  hear.  In  the  large  cities  we  have  so  few  men  that  are  able  to 
move  the  masses  and  lift  men  up  into  the  great  Gospel  of  peace  that 
our  Master  declared. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  constructive  work,  beginning  down 
at  the  bottom,  a  constructive  work  that  might. have  been  begun 
years  ago  and  been  felt  to-day.    We  need,  as  I  have  indicated,  in- 
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creased  membership,  that  we  may  declare  with  more  positiveness — 
at  least  with  more  force — ^the  Gospel  of  peace. 

The  statistics  show  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  that 
become  Christians,  become  so  before  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  seventy  per  cent,  or  more  of  those  of  ns  to- 
day who  stand  for  the  subject  of  peace,  stood  so  before  we  were 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  principles  that  we  are  trying  to  carry 
out  were  implanted  in  our  minds  in  childhood.  It  is  not  diflScult, 
therefore,  to  see  where  our  field  of  labor  lies.  It  belongs  to  that 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to 
impressions. 

If,  then,  we  would  be  strong  in  the  future  for  peace,  so  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  we  must  reach  and  win  to  our  church  the 
children  and  young  people.  I  know  there  are  some  who  think  that 
it  is  not  numbers  but  character  that  Friends  want.  "  Quality  and 
not  quantity,^^  they  tell  us.  Quality  is  good,  but  quality  and  plenty 
of  it  is  a  great  deal  better.  We  need  a  stronger  ministry,  for  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  The  strength  of  the  ministry 
is  planted  in  childhood  and  early  life,  and  is  further  developed  in 
the  college  and  university. 

We  need  men,  as  has  been  indicated  in  this  Convention,  who 
are  able  to  stand  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  d  force 
able  to  stem  the  strongest  tide  in  times  when  the  excitement  of  war 
is  on.  It  was  said  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  diflSculties  in  get- 
ting men  of  peace  principles  into  Congress  was  the  lack  of  a  con- 
stituency. If  we  had  the  numbers  we  should  have  the  constituency 
that  would  put  men  into  Congress  where  their  voices  could  be 
heard  as  John  Brighf  s  was  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  whose  voices  can  be  heard  only  by 
petition;  but  every  one  of  us  is  in  touch  with  childhood  somewhere 
and  can  thus  make  ourselves  heard  in  the  future.  There  has  been 
a  tendency  where  I  have  known  the  Society  to  bring  children  into 
touch  with  our  church  and  its  agencies,  get  them  interested  and 
then  allow  them  to  go  to  other  denominations  to  be  cared  for.  In 
this  way  many  of  them  have  been  led  away  from  peace  principles, 
and  brought  into  the  spirit  and  advocacy  of  war.  If  we  had  put . 
them  under  the  training  of  our  own  denomination  and  kept  them 
there,  we  should  have  had  more  men  of  peace  to  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  cause  of  peace.  Let  every  individual  of  us  put  forth 
efforts  not  only  that  the  children  of  the  church  may  be  rightly 
taught,  but  that  the  children  that  come  in  contact  with  us  may  be 
brought  in  and  made  lovers  of  peace,  so  that  in  the  years  to  come 
we  may  have  largely  increased  numbers  to  declare  our  principles 
and  render  them  more  effective  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Robert  E.  Pretlow:  A  number  of  times  during  this  Con- 
vention I  have  tlu)ught  of  an  estimate  of  Jesus  Christ  by  two  promi- 
nent Jews  whom  I  have  recently  seen.    Both  of  them  conceived  the 
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essential  principle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  that  which  we  Quakers 
hold — the  principle  of  love,  of  brotherhood,  of  peace.  One  of  fhem 
says  the  Jew  rejects  Jesus  Christ  as  a  dreamer,  an  idealist,  because 
this  idea  of  His  good-will  and  peace  is  impracticable  in  a  world  such 
as  ours.  The  other  regards  this  as  the  chief  and  most  beautiful 
point  in  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  says  that  the  light  was  too  daz- 
zling for  His  nation;  they  could  not  stand  the  blaze  of  the  sunlight, 
and  so  rejected  Him.  But  he  closed  with  the  pertinent  query, 
"  Has  Christianity  accepted  Him?  " 

Some  of  our  discussions  have  seemed  to  me  to  echo  a  little  of 
that  first  estimate,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  bringer  of  ideals  and 
dreams,  which  are  exceedingly  delightful  to  contemplate,  but  which 
in  a  world  of  men  are  impracticable.  If  Jesus  Christ^s  teaching 
was  true — and  I  do  not  need  to  discuss  its  truth  before  an  audience 
of  Friends — ^if  the  principles  which  He  enunciated  are  right,  they 
not  only  ought  to  be  obeyed,  they  can  be  obeyed.  Whatever  ought 
to  be  done  can  be  done.  Qod  does  not  demand  impossibilities  in 
this  world.  It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  those  who 
name  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  not  only  to  have  peace  in  their  per- 
sonal and  social  relations,  but  to  demand  it  in  the  State,  and  get  it. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  this  morning  to  some  of  the  fail- 
ures of  Friends.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  been  veiy  perti- 
nently put  before  us.  One  of  our  great  failures  has  been  extreme 
individualism.  We  have  seen  the  vision  of  Jesus  for  ourselves;  we 
have  felt  some  transformation  in  our  own  natures  as  we  have  con- 
templated Him;  and  then  we  have  drawn  the  robe  of  our  sanctity 
about  us,  withdrawn  ourselves,  wrapped  ourselves  up  in  ourselves, 
and  let  society  go  its  way.  We  have  set  ourselves  on  a  pedestal,  as 
the  old  saint  did,  for  the  world  to  gaze  at  as  a  specimen  of  ihe  best 
and  holiest;  but  we  have  not  got  down  with  Christ's  spirit  among 
men  and  inculcated  that  spirit  among  our  brethren  as  brethren 
among  them. 

The  Friends'  Church,  it  seems  to  me,  needs  a  rejuvenation^  a 
refilling  with  that  old  spirit  that  was  in  Fox  and  Penn  and  other 
early  Friends,  that  made  them  not  content  to  hold  views  themselves 
and  enjoy  them,  but  made  tliem  sacrifice  the  comforts  of  life,  social 
position,  means,  and  go  out  to  bring  the  truth  to  all  men  every- 
where. Peace  cannot  be  secured  among  men  unless  we  bring  it  to 
them  in  a  living  form.  When  Jesus  Christ  came  to  the  world  He 
found  religion  congealed.  There  was  no  fiowing  of  the  spirit  God- 
ward.  Traditionalism  reigned.  When  George  Pox  came,  he  found 
the  world  again  wrapped  up  in  tradition  and  following  what  other 
men  had  thought  and  said  and  done.  I  want  to  ask  the  question  here 
for  our  candid  and  serious  consideration,  whether  the  time  has  not 
almost  gone  for  us  as  Friends  to  keep  talking  about  peace  as  Fox 
and  Penn  saw  it,  and  reviving  what  they  did,  instead  of  bringing 
it  into  living  contact  with  the  affairs  of  this  time  and  this  day. 

It  has  been  brought  out  in  these  discussions  time  and  time 
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again  that  there  can  be  no  peace  without  righteousness.  For  us  to 
go  into  the  world  and  simply  make  a  plea,  when  war  breaks  out, 
that  that  war  shall  stop,  that  our  ideas  shall  now  be  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  that  this  particular  piece  of  fighting  shall  cease,  seems  to 
me  short-sighted  and  unwise.  If  the  Friend  longs  for  peace  in  gov- 
ernment, he  must  begin  at  the  root  and  seek  righteousness  in  the 
govemment  as  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  peace  which  shall  be 
lasting.  The  Friend  who  withdraws  himself  from  political  activity, 
who  cuts  himself  off  from  his  relations  with  men  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  or  compromises  with  iniquitous  political  machines  and 
condones  and  takes  part  in  things  which  are  in  themselves  ungodly, 
loses  all  possible  influence  for  peace  at  a  later  date. 

Joseph  Elkinton:  We  have  had  the  scourge  of  small  cords 
applied  very  beneficially  and  stimulatingly  this  morning.  One 
phase  of  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  I  thought 
it  might  perhaps  be  my  place  to  hold  up  the  other.  We  are  all 
under  bonds  to  this  Conference  to  preserve  sweetness  of  spirit; 
but  peace  of  mind  depends  upon  justice  and  truth  of  statement. 

When  I  think  of  George  Fox  standing  before  Cromwell;  of 
Mary  Fisher  going  to  the  Turk,  hazarding  her  life  in  that  perilous 
journey;  when  I  think  of  Isaac  !N'orris  on  this  side  handing  up  his 
lonely  vote  against  a  warlike  measure;  when  I  think,  also,  of  John 
Pemberton  and  others  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  here,  and 
remember  how  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and  David  Barclay  on  the  other 
side  appealed  to  George  III.  not  to  go  into  that  greatest  of  all  mis- 
takes in  the  line  of  war;  when  I  remember  the  history  of  our  So- 
ciety and  what  a  magnificent  record  it  has  made  for  peace,  the 
force  of  fact  is  far  greater  than  the  force  of  words. 

There  have  been  thought  and  action  in  this  generation,  just  as 
truly  as  in  any  before.  Ther3  have  been  in  this  house  to-day  men 
who  have  stood  before  successive  presidents  of  the  United  States 
pleading  that  they  would  not  endoi*se  any  warlike  measure.  I  have 
looked  upon  their  gray  hairs  with  the  greatest  veneration;  and  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  is  in  them.  I  know  that  the  ap- 
peals of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  have 
gone  out  time  and  again  in  behalf  of  peace,  with  no  uncertain 
sound  and  with  no  uncertain  effect,  ultimately.  I  know  that  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London  has  done  its  duty,  and  is  doing 
its  duty  now. 

I  know  there  is  indifference  to  this  great  subject  in  our  mem- 
bership, and  I  wish  all  to  be  stimulated  to  do  their  duty;  but  I  be- 
lieve this  duty  is  only  to  be  performed  as  we  have  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  in  us;  as  we  stand  with  the  convictions  that  they  had — 
alone,  it  may  be,  sometimes,  but  nevertheless  willing  to  be  alone. 
But  I  believe  that  the  fervor  of  their  spirits  wil  come  down,  has 
come  down,  to  us,  so  that  we  shall  send  our  message  ringing 
through  the  ages,  accumulating  force;  I  doubt  not  it  will  accumu- 
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late  rapidly  henceforth;  it  will  not  go  down  with  the  thunders 
of  Sinai;  it  will  not  go  down  with  those  misconceptions  of  our  lov- 
ing Father,  who  has  been  so  long  called  the  Gk)d  of  Battles;  but 
it  will  go  down  with  all  the  sweet  reasonableness,  with  all  the  ir- 
resistible persuasiveness  of  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

I  want  these  newspaper  reporters  to  know  that  this  Society  is 
yet  alive,  has  a  testimony  to  bear,  is  bearing  it,  and  if  any  other 
society  in  250  years  has  borne  equally  well  any  such  testimony,  I 
want  to  know  it.  I  do  not  say  this  to  congratulate  ourselves,  but 
to  give  credit  to  the  efforts  of  our  fathers  and  our  forefathers,  and 
to  those  in  this  Conference  who  have  steadily  withstood  up  to  this 
very  time  all  war  measures.  I  believe  if  the  severe  test  of  the  past 
were  again  put  upon  us  to-day,  we  should  stand  it  faithfully,  some 
of  us  at  any  rate.  With  all  deference  to  those  who  have  expressed 
the  view  that  we  have  seriously  failed  in  important  ways,  I  hope 
that  they  will  go  away  from  this  place  knowing  that  there  is  a  liv- 
ing peace  testimony  still  extant  among  us. 

John  B.  Wood:  In  William  Pearson's  remarks  he  says, 
"  Paul's  testimony  was,  ^  Ye  shall  not  strive.' "  That  word  was  tiie 
Greek  word  "  fight."  Paul  said,  "  Ye  shall  not  fight."  Of  course, 
the  Christian  translators  had  to  put  it  "  strive,"  because  they  be- 
lieved in  fighting;  but  the  word  in  the  Greek  is  "fight,"  and  not 
"  strive." 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  till  3.30  p.m. 


Eidbtb  Se00ion* 


Seventh-day  Afternoon,  Twelfth  Month  14th. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  Honse 
at  3.30  p.m.  Susan  W.  Janney,  of  Philadelphia,  presided  during 
the  afternoon.     The  session  was  opened  by  a  season  of  devotion. 

The  Chairman:  I  desire  very  briefly  in  the  moment  allotted 
to  me  to  endeavor  to  summarize  and  to  re-sound  a  few  of  the  signal 
notes  of  encouragement  that  have  been  struck  during  the  interest- 
ing sessions  of  the  conference. 

Doubtless  many  of  us  already  find  ourselves  thinking  of  the 
time,  near  at  hand,  when,  this  notable  occasion  concluded,  we  shall 
undergo  individual  questionings  as  to  its  results.  Whither  do  we 
seem  to  be  tending?  Are  we  looking  forward  or  backward; 
towards  a  higher  evolution  of  industrial  civilization,  or  towards  a 
revival  of  "  reactionary  militarism ''  in  our  social  and  political 
life? 

Personally,  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  all  who  go  forth  to  continue 
their  labors  in  the  cause  of  peace  will  have  found  fresh  courage, 
increased  breadth  and  enlightenment,  and  a  renewed  faith  in  pacific 
infiuences  and  conditions  which  have  here  been  so  intelligently  pre- 
sented. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  tendencies  of  civiliza- 
tion are  towards  peace;  that  science,  religion,  commerce,  facility  of 
intercourse,  almost  a  common  literature,  common  friendships  and 
common  interests  are  overcoming  the  antipathies  of  nations,  whose 
interdependence  grows  constantly  more  marked,  and  whose  solidar- 
ity in  great  emergencies  has  noticeably  increased. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  also,  that  under  modern  political, 
social  and  economic  conditions  the  growing  difficulties  from  the 
very  developments  that  have  taken  place  in  the  mechanism  of  war, 
and  the  unmanageability  of  immense  masses  of  men  mobilized  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  are  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  its 
growing  impracticability. 

The  deepening  sentiinents  of  human  brotherhood  and  the  prev- 
alence of  the  conviction  that  upon  the  welfare  of  the  individual  de- 
pends the  elevation  and  the  happiness  of  the  whole,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  is  more  and  more  ex- 
acting and  more  and  more  deferred  to,  have  been  dwelt  upon. 

But  if  it  is  true,  as  our  most  ethical  economists  show,  that  the 
elements  contending  in  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  all  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  of  nations,  all  the  modem  civilization,  all 
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technical  improvements,  feelings,  characters,  minds,  and  wills — ^the 
combined  fruit  of  the  culture  of  the  civilized  world — ^is  not  this 
the  brightest  promise  of  the  future,  the  most  practical  argument  of 
all  against  a  continuance  of  wars? 

It  is  not  a  dream,  not  an  ideal  only,  but  the  result  of  surely  de- 
veloping conditions,  a  stage  in  evolution  which  all  the  spiritual 
God-given  forces  of  man  should  contribute  to  hasten. 


(( 


....  There  is  a  story  told 

In  eastern  tents,  when  autumn  nights  grow  cold, 

And  round  the  fire  the  Mongol  shepherds  sit 

With  grave  responses  listening  unto  it : 

Once  on  the  errands  of  his  mercy  bent, 

Buddha,  the  holy  and  benevolent, 

Met  a  fell  monster,  huge  and  fierce  of  look, 

Whose  awful  voice  the  hills  and  forests  shook. 

*  Oh,  Son  of  Peace !  '  the  giant  cried,  *  Thy  &te 
Is  sealed  at  last,  and  love  shaU  yield  to  hate.' 
The  unarmed  Buddha  looking,  with  no  trace 
Of  fear  or  anger,  in  the  monster's  face. 

In  pity  said :  '  Poor  fiend,  even  thee  1  love.' 
'    Lo,  as  he  spake,  the  sky-tall  terror  sank 

To  hand-breadth  size ;  the  huge  abhorrence  shrank 

Into  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove ; 

And  where  the  thunder  of  its  rage  was  heard. 

Circling  above  him  sweetly  sang  the  bird ; 

'  Hate  hath  no  harm  for  love,'  so  ran  the  song, 

*  And  i>eace,  unweaponed,  conquers  every  wrong.'  " 

The  Chairman:  The  first  paper  of  the  afternoon  is  on  "  The 
Eelation  of  Quaker  Women  to  Peace,"  by  Emilie  U.  Burgess,  af 
Highland,  N.  Y. 


THE  EELATION  OF  QUAKER  WOMEN  TO  PEACE. 

•  BY  EMILIE  U.  BURGESS,  HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  marked  impracticability  in  my  subject.  Quaker 
women  are  less  distinct  from  the  Church  than  the  women  of  any 
other  religious  organization.  They  are  a  part  of  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  controlling  force.  There  is  none 
the  less  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  subject,  for  woman  is  the  shaper 
of  destiny — an  appropriateness  in  the  thought  of  the  relation  of 
Quaker  women  to  peace,  for  woman  sets  the  moral  standards,  and 
is  always  found  in  the  reformers^  camp,  even  if  it  be  in  the  foulest 
prisons.  Elizabeth  Fry  was  told  that  the  women  of  Newgate  would 
attack  her,  and  a  cannon  was  loaded  and  ready  at  the  gate  as  she 
entered,  but  she  declined  all  protection  and  appeared  before  those 
miserable  creatures  like  a  vision  from  a  fairer  world. 

Christian  people  are  grouped  into  organizations  according  to 
their  principles  and  preferences.  The  carrying  out  of  our  prin- 
ciples thus  expressed  naturally  leads  to  an  attainable  ideal  of  broth- 
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erhood  and  mutual  helpfulness.  Bepresenting  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  am  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  relation  which  we  bear  to 
the  whole  Christian  Church  in  common.  Friends  have  never  pro- 
fessed any  separate  theological  or  historical  creed.  There  are  cer- 
tain points  of  Christian  practice  upon  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  lay  stress.  Certain  "testimonies/^  conscientiously 
adopted,  have  been  handed  down  among  us  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration with  jealous  care. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  our  special  testi- 
monies is  that  which  has  been  steadily  borne  by  our  organization 
against  all  war.  Friends  have  ever  maintained  and  acted  upon  the 
belief  that  war  and  strife  of  all  kinds  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  have  felt  as  his  disciples  precluded  from 
paridcipating  in  them.  They  have  steadfastly  refused  to  take  up 
arms  at  the  bidding  of  human  authority.  That  course  has  brought 
them  at  times  into  collision  with  the  civil  authorities.  To  main- 
tain this  ideal  has  tested  our  strength.  So  long  as  our  country  is  so 
imperfectly  Christianized  we  recognize  that  conflict  may  at  any 
time  arise  between  the  demands  of  our  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  our  obedience  to  law. 

We  are  confronted,  of  course,  with  this  question:  Is  the  view  of 
one's  duty  as  held  by  a  religious  body  higher  than  that  of  the  nation 
at  large?  To  abstain  from  participation  in  warfare  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  laying  down  any  general  theory  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of 
war.  We  do  not  blame  those  who  are  acting  in  obedience  to  their 
own  views  of  duty,  however  much  they  may  differ  from  ours.  To 
many  people  war  is  justifiable.  A  fully  Christian  nation  has  never 
yet  been  seen. 

The  question  upon  which  we  Friends  differ  from  other  Chris- 
tians is  not  whether  peace  be  desirable,  whether  it  be  the  goal  of 
political  effort,  but  what  are  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tained. Other  Christians  agree  with  us  that  quarreling  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ;  but  we  regard  the  opposing  of  violence  by 
violence  as  a  hopeless  method  of  procedure.  Many  others  do  not. 
Our  place  is  surely  to  teach,  not  to  govern,  the  world.  The  world, 
through  Christianization  and  enlightenment,  must  become  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ,  before  wars  and  fightings  will 
cease  from  among  men. 

In  the  beginning  of  Christianity  it  was  felt  by  most  believers 
to  be  as  clear  as  daylight  that  "  Christians  cannot  fight."  So  now, 
not  only  among  Friends,  but  in  many  another  Christian  body,  the 
same  spirit  is  working,  and  consciences  are  awakening  to  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  strife  and  retaliation  and  reckless  self-aggrand- 
izement with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  Christianity.  Frances  E.  Willard  said:  "  We  all  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  Christianity  will  be  the 
growth  of  a  bond  of  brotherhood  so  close,  among  all  nations,  races 
and  peoples,  that  we  shall  become  truly  Mndred  each  to  the  other. 
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and  that  the  great  word  humanity,  like  a  rolling  wave  of  the  ocean 
of  Ood'8  love,  shall  wash  out  from  the  sands  of  time  the  words  caste^ 
creed,  sex,  and  even  that  good  word  patriotism,  because  we  shall 
feel  that  the  whole  world  is  our  country  and  all  men  are  our  kin/* 
Every  utterance  of  appreciation,  affection  and  friendship— every 
act  of  co-operation,  every  stroke  of  honest,  hard  work  undertaken 
by  the  side  of  another,  helps  forward  this  beautiful  day  that  we  call 
the  "  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ/^ 

The  year  1898  was  momentous  in  events  and  experiences.  Beat- 
ing drums  and  booming  cannon  marked  an  occasion  which  waa 
termed  "  love  of  liberty,^^  as  our  country  tried  to  break  the  shackles 
of  oppression  from  a  neighboring  people.  The  same  year  a  great 
conference  was  called  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Bussias  to  discuss  and 
decide  upon  some  practical  means  of  lessening  the  burdens  and 
miseries  of  war.  It  was  a  wonderful  scene  in  the  House-in-the- 
Wood  at  The  Hague,  when  this  body  of  representative  men,  states- 
men and  diplomats,  gathered  under  the  cupola  of  one  of  the  most 
artistically  decorated  halls  in  the. world,  to  perform  a  task  which, 
if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  will  win  for  them  the  blessings 
of  untold  generations. 

The  nursing  of  this  new  institution,  the  Permanent  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  bringing  of  it  into  operation, 
is  our  present  duty.  Just  now  various  influences  are  working 
against  it.  Cannot  our  Quaker  women  do  something  in  this  im- 
portant issue?  Baron  de  Staal,  in  his  farewell  address,  said  of  this 
conference,  which  had  provided  for  this  court,  that  'Hhe  work 
done,  while  not  as  complete  as  might  be  desired,  was  sincere,  wise 
and  practical."  He  afiirmed  that  "in  time  to  come  institutions  which 
had  their  origin  in  the  need  of  concord  would  be  the  dominating 
influence,  and  that  thus  the  work  of  the  conference  was  truly  meri- 
torious.^^ At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Beaufort  said  that  "  if  the  con- 
ference had  not  realized  Utopian  dreams,  nevertheless  it  had  dis- 
proved pessimistic  forebodings,  and  the  moral  effect  would  more 
and  more  influence  public  opinion  and  governments  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  which  still  remains  a 
source  of  grave  consideration  for  statesmen  of  all  countries." 

We  all  lament  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  there 
should  have  been  war  and  famine,  massacre  and  pestilence;  still  we 
believe  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  best  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  previous  centuries  there  were  continuous  wars,  duels, 
private  wars.  The  latter  have  now  been  abolished  altogether,  and 
scores  of  cases  of  differences  between  nations  have  been  settled  by 
arbitration.  We  may  confidently  believe  that  we  are  already  far  on 
the  way  toward  the  general  use  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbi-. 
tration,  now  set  up. 

If  wars  are  allowed  to  continue  in  the  future  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  burden  will  have  to  be  borne  by  women,  asnn  the  past.  They 
suffer  most,  because  they  are  robbed  by  war  of  companionship  and 
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support.  We  Quaker  women,  as  part  of  the  great  human  sister- 
hood, are  vitally  concerned  in  this  matter.  Our  profession  lays 
upon  us  a  very  great  duty.  We  think  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  begin 
arming  and  drilling  boys  in  our  public  schools.  The  arbitrament 
of  reason  instead  of  passion  ought  to  be  a  part  of  our  inextinguish- 
able purpose,  in  order  that  the  good  of  life  may  be  realized  by 
all.  Mothers  prefer  that  their  sons  should  not  bleed  their  lives 
out  on  the  battlefield,  but  should  live  to  enjoy  the  kindly  fruits  of 
the  earth  and  to  help  to  make  it  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

The  voice  of  the  people  in  this  age  in  all  great  nations  is  what 
directs  the  governments.  The  people  are  learning  slowly  that  the 
"  True  Grandeur  of  Nations  "  consists  in  dealing  fairly  and  patient- 
ly, and  maintaining  long  periods  of  peaceful  years.  The  closing 
words  of  President- McKinleVs  address  at  Buffalo  make  doubly  dear 
to  many  the  great  subject  of  peace.  He  said:  "  Our  interest  is  in 
concord,  not  conflict,  and  our  real  eminence  rests  in  the  victories 
of  peace,  not  those  of  war.^^  The  words  of  President  Grant  to  an 
Eastern  prince  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  are  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Society  of  Friends:  "Arbitration  between 
nations  may  not  satisfy  everybody  at  the  time,  but  it  satisfies  the 
conscience  of  mankind,  and  must  commend  itself  more  and  more 
as  a  means  of  adjusting  disputes."  We  women  must  use  our  ut- 
most influence  in  the  spheres  in  which  we  move  to  bring  all  the 
people  to  believe  this,  and  to  insist  that  the  government  shall  be- 
lieve it. 

Higher  in  importance  than  our  Houses  of  Congress,  our  public 
institutions,  our  armies  or  navies,  are  the  homes  of  the  nation.  The 
home  is  a  republic  within  a  republic,  a  church  within  a  church,  a 
world  within  a  world.  Study  the  history  of  the  past,  and  you  will 
find  that  no  nation  has  risen  any  higher  than  the  general  level  of 
its  home  life,  and  no  nation  has  fallen  below  that  level.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  the  greatest  philanthropist  of  his  time,  declared  that 
"the  direction  of  his  character  and  his  life  was  fixed  by  his  nurse, 
a  devoted  Christian  woman,  before  he  was  seven  years  old."  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  loved  his  mother  so  well  that,  lonesome  little  fellow 
that  he  was,  he  walked  a  long  distance  to  bring  a  preacher  who 
would  pray  at  the  grave,  after  her  body  had  been  buried  a  year. 
How  revered  and  cherished  is  a  hallowed  motherhood!  Around 
this  are  clustered  the  holiest  scenes  the  heart  can  know.  In  the 
reign  of  England^s  gracious  Queen  we  see  combined  the  wise  ruler 
of  monarchy  and  the  priestess  of  the  home.  The  mother-heart  of 
this  Queen  shaped  the  destiny  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
woman  sovereign. 

Where  is  the  emphasis  of  Christian  duty  placed  to-day  in 
Christian  homes?  Where  does  your  life  and  mine  put  its  true  em- 
phasis? Is  it  for  making  the  world  better?  Is  it  for  training  the 
boys  of  the  nation  to  love,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  peace,  instead  of 
strife,  and  selfishness,  and  unholy  ambition,  and  disregard  of  oth- 
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ers?  With  the  heritage  of  our  Quaker  testimonies,  with  our  ardent 
confidence  in  divine  guidance,  shall  we  not  recognize  the  whole 
world  as  our  country,  every  family  as  our  interest,  and  help  thus  to 
establish  that  golden  era  of  brotherhood,  which  will  be  the  intro- 
duction of  His  kingdom,  for  which  we  pray? 

The  Chairman  :  The  second  paper  on  the  program  is  '^  War 
Inconsistent  With  the  Genius  of  Quakerism,^^  by  President  Charles 
E.  Tebbetts,  of  Whittier  College,  California.  The  paper,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  President  Tebbetts,  will  be  read  by  President  TJnthank, 
of  Wilmington  College,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  Before  President  TJnthank  reads 
I  think  I  ought  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  absence  of  President 
Tebbetts.  He  has  been  extremely  interested  in  the  Conference  and 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  be  here;  but  he  found  his  work 
pressing,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  too  much  to  have  the  committee  pay 
his  traveling  expenses  for  such  a  long  journey.  He  thought  his  paper 
would  do  as  well  without  him.  I  assure  you  that  he  is  not  away 
from  any  lack  of  interest.  He  is  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  ca- 
pable peace  workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WAR  INCONSISTENT  WITH  THE  GENIUS  OF 

QUAKERISM. 

BY  PRESIDENT  CHARLES  E.  TEBBETTS,  WHITTIER  COLLEGE,   OAL. 

In  a  leading  editorial  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  journals  * 
occurs  the  following: 

"  Did  General  Funston  do  right?  Was  he  justified  in  deceiving 
Aguinaldo  and  capturing  him  by  this  deception?  The  answer  is 
simply  the  answer  of  war.  It  is  wrong  to  lie,  and  wrong  to  steal, 
and  wrong  to  kill.  But  in  war  men  must  lie  and  steal  and  kill. 
Then  war  is  wrong?  Certainly — wrong  for  somebody — ^for  the 
party  that  is  in  the  wrong,  and  whose  act  involves  both  parties  in 
all  these  wrong  acts.  War  is  an  accursed  thing:  ^  War  is  hell ' ; 
but  all  is  fair  in  war  and  hell.  There  was  no  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war  in  General  Funston's  conduct." 

The  amazing  logic  of  this  quotation,  which  would  make  it  right 
for  a  Christian  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  because  some  other 
party  is  in  the  wrong,  is  altogether  too  prevalent  among  Christian 
people,  even  in  this  enlightened  twentieth  century. 

The  above  statement  suggests  a  fact  most  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences, which  I  will  state  in  a  proposition,  thus:  To  become  a  sol- 
dier in  a  modem  army  requires  the  individual  to  surrender  his 
conscience  into  the  control  of  his  superior  officer. 


*  ••  New  York  Independent,"  April  4th,  1901. 
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This  fact  is  specially  true  under  the  discipline  of  modem  times. 
In  ancient  warfare  an  Achilles  might  retire  to  his  tent  and  refuse 
to  take  part  in  the  conflict  if  it  did  not  suit  him;  but  in  these  days 
a  soldier  is  made  a  part  of  a  vast  machine,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  his  commanding  oflicer.  I  am  aware  that  there  have  been 
noble  instances  of  the  exercise  of  conscience  in  minor  matters,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  young  men  who  declined  to  go  on  duty  as  bar- 
tenders for  the  army  canteen,  and  were  excused  by  a  lenient  ofl&cer 
because  of  conscientious  convictions.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  all 
things  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  war,  the  conscience 
must  be  surrendered;  for  "  in  war  men  must  lie  and  steal  and  kill/* 
and  destroy  property  and  bum  homes  and  violate  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  subject  women  and  children  to  disease  and  death,  and  what- 
ever else  of  cruelty  the  commanding  general  may  regard  as  essen- 
tial to  final  victory. 

Another  proposition  equally  serious  with  the  above  is  this:  To 
become  a  soldier  requires  the  abrogation  of  the  human  reason  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  issues  of  the  conflict.  A  soldier  might 
become  convinced  that  the  right  in  the  contention  was  with  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  was  fighting  with  a  side  wholly  in  the  wrong; 
and  yet  there  is  no  honorable  way  to  escape  the  dilemma.  To  state 
his  convictions  would  lead  to  suspicion;  to  desert  the  army  means 
dishonor  and  death.  Eather  would  he  be  likely  to  yield  to  a  senti- 
ment altogether  too  common,  "  My  country,  may  she  be  always 
right;  but  my  country  always,  right  or  wrong." 

What  can  possibly  be  more  disastrous  than  this  dethronement  of 
conscience  and  reason?  The  suflEering  incident  to  death  upon  the 
battlefield  or  disease  in  camp  is  usually  soon  ended.  The  heart- 
pangs  caused  by  broken  home  ties  and  loss  of  loved  ones  will  heal. 
Entire  lives  subject  to  the  loss  of  limb  and  weakened  physical  ener- 
gies have  their  compensation  in  human  thought  in  the  honors  and 
glory  consequent  thereto.  But  what  compensation  is  there  for  the 
moral  degeneration,  the  debased  manhood,  the  lowering  of  con- 
science, the  impairing  of  reason  that  follows  in  the  train  of  the 
conflict  of  war,  and  is  entailed  by  the  laws  of  heredity  upon  future 
generations? 

Nor  does  the  soldier  alone  suffer  in  the  cessation  of  reason  and 
conscience.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  its  end  every 
voice  of  argument  or  of  protest  that  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
attitude  of  the  government  must  be  hushed,  or  taint  of  treason 
rests  upon  one  who  lets  that  voice  be  heard.  Even  the  preacher 
of  the  word,  who  ought  to  stand  unflinchingly  for  righteousness 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  law  of  God,  becomes  too  often  an  apolo- 
gist for  the  barbarism  of  war,  or  even  an  enthusiastic  instigator 
thereto. 

Does  it  need  any  argument  to  show  that  this  enslavement  of 
conscience  and  reason  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  Quaker- 
ism?    Can  we  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  think  of  Fox  and 
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his  associates  as  submitting  themselves  to  the  mechanical  move- 
ments of  a  modem  drill-master^  and  degrading  manhood  to  the 
level  of  an  inanimate  machine?  Their  conception  of  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  man  was  so  high  that  they  would  pay  homage  only 
to  God  himself,  and  carried  it  to  the  very  extreme  in  their  remsal  to 
remove  the  hat,  or  use  the  plural  pronoun  when  addressing  an  in- 
dividual. No  man  could  ever  stand  between  them  and  Gk)d,  or  dic- 
tate to  them  the  lines  of  duty.  God^s  law  was  supreme,  aiid  no 
human  plan  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  obedience  to  the 
divine  voice.  The  conscience  must  ever  be  kept  tender  to  the  least 
intimation  of  duty.  No  command  of  God  was  trivial;  no  human 
authority  could  for  one  moment  abrogate  the  divine  command. 
What  others  regarded  lightly  was  to  them  a  solenm  obligation. 
They  spent  months  and  sometimes  years  in  foul  dungeons,  rather 
than  take  an  oath.  For  them  to  have  submitted  their  conscience 
or  reason  to  the  will  of  another  would  have  been  to  sell  the  very 
birthright  of  their  manhood. 

Three  things,  at  least,  were  fundamental  to  early  Quakerism: 
the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law  over  every  human  authority,  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  conscience  from  all  dictation  of  men,  and 
the  right  of  every  man  to  discover  for  himself  the  righteousness  of 
every  cause  involving  human  conduct,  and  when  discovered,  the 
obligation  fearlessly  to  espouse  the  side  of  right.  These  principles 
have  made  the  Friend  the  uncompromising  foe  of  all  oppression 
and  the  pioneer  in  every  right  reform. 

It  is  no  idle  boasting  to  claim  for  our  forefathers  their  full 
share  of  credit  for  the  victories  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  If 
they  were  right  in  the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  the  obliga- 
tion rests  no  less  heavily  upon  us,  their  children,  to  condemn  war 
as  being  always  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  God. 

But  were  they  right?  Were  they  correct  exponents  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles?  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  heard 
the  assertion,  in  a  most  excellent  Thanksgiving  address,  that  a 
Christian  was  bound  to  obey  every  command  of  his  government. 
This  was  based  upon  PauFs  words  in  Rom.  13,  "  Let  every  soul  be 
in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers.  .  .  .  He  that  resisteth  the 
power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  ";  and  also  upon  Peter's  in- 
junction, "Be  subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord^s 
sake."  Did  they  mean  that  a  man  could  shift  responsibility  from 
his  own  conscience  for  any  act,  however  foolish  or  wrong,  because 
of  the  command  of  those  in  authority?  Daniel  and  his  companions 
certainly  did  not  so  understand  God's  law;  and  Peter  is  his  own  best 
interpreter,  when  in  answer  to  the  command  of  the  authorities 
"not  to  speak  at  all  or  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  he  replied, 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  rath- 
er than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

We  may  then  not  shrink  from  the  assertion  that  we  cannot  be- 
come soldiers  and  recognize  God's  supreme   authority   over   con- 
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science  and  reason.  May  it  not  be  ours  to  so  persistently  enforce 
this  truth,  that  all  Christians  shall  come  to  see  that  war  is  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity?  This  time  will  come;  and  when  it  comes 
war  will  have  become  a  barbarism  of  the  past. 

The  Chatrman:  The  ne^ct  paper,  "  Constancy  in  our  Peace 
Sentiment  and  EflEort,"  is  by  President  Edwin  McGrew,  of  Pacific 
College,  Ore. 


CONSTANCY  IN  OUE  PEACE  SENTIMENT  AND  EFFORT. 

BY   PRESIDENT   EDWIN   M^GREW,  PACIFIC   COLLEGE,   OREGON. 

In  every  movement  of  reform  there  are  periods  of  greater  or 
less  hopefulness  and  periods  of  greater  or  less  discouragement. 
There  are  times  when  the  sunlight  of  possible  success  seems  ready 
to  burst  forth  to  ripen  faith  into  sight  and  hope  into  possession,  and 
again  the  unbroken  cloud  of  despair  seems  to  shut  us  from  the  pos- 
sible realization  of  the  thing  hoped  for.  The  crowds  depend  upon 
conditions,  but  the  heart  of  the  true  reformer  is  moved  by  a  more 
constant  power.  We  sit  in  a  peace  conference  and  follow  some  one 
in  a  well-prepared  paper  that  outlines  a  hopeful  view;  we  watch  the 
development  of  the  national  peace  idea  from  its  germination,  until, 
cultivated  and  nourished,  it  comes  to  mature  fruitage  in  a  powerful 
peace  congress,  and  we  are  all  men  and  women  of  peace. 

But  we  go  from  these  great  meetings,  and  in  the  mighty  on- 
ward progress  of  the  nations  of  the  world  there  comes  a  clash — ^a 
battleship  is  sunk,  the  flag  is  insulted,  what  then?  Oh,  the  mighty 
provocation  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  war— we  are  people  of  peace, 
but  for  all  that  shall  we  not  defend  our  flag?  Certainly,  as  we  re- 
spect and  love  our  flag  we  must  defend  it,  and  demand  that  other 
nations  respect  it;  but  shall  it  be  by  way  of  the  bloody  and  dead- 
strewn  field  of  carnage,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  Christ 
whom  we  profess  to  love  above  father  and  mother,  houses  and 
lands,  nation  and  national  emblem? 

As  Christian  men  and  women,  rich  in  inheritance  from  a  devout 
peace-loving  ancestry,  rich  as  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  there 
is  but  one  position  for  us  to  take,  and  that  is — ^war  is,  first  of  all, 
morally  wrong,  regardless  of  conditions.  A  second  proposition, 
which  I  will  consider  only  briefly,  but  one  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration, is  that  from  a  social  and  economic  standpoint  war  is 
not  a  satisfactory  means  toward  the  end  desired.  The  moral  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  until  perhaps  the  discussions  have  well- 
nigh  lost  their  power  to  move  the  hearts  of  men.  Yet  in  the  open- 
ing days  of  this  great  new  century,  under  the  steady  glow  of  the 
light  of  our  boasted  civilization,  touched  by  the  radiance  of  the 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  must  soften  hatred  into  love,  and  bal- 
ance justice  with  mercy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  men   of  high 
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Christian  profession  and  church  standing  ready  to  favor  the  use  of 
armies  and  navies,  and  to  advocate  government  legislation  for  their 
support. 

In  a  most  peculiar  way  has  the  "  right "  of  the  matter  been  pre- 
sented, and  a  "  righteous  and  Christian  "  war  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  "  sake  of  humanity  "  and  those  oppressed  by  tyranny.  It 
has  been  urged  that  the  position  one  may  take  concerning  this 
question  measures  unerringly  his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his 
love  for  the  flag.  It  has  been  with  some  eflfort  that  some  of  ua  who 
represent  the  West  have  urged  that  it  is  as  much  a  mark  of  pa- 
triotism to  pay  taxes  as  it  is  to  fight,  and  with  great  difficulty  have 
we  restrained  some  of  our  earnest  young  men  from  enlisting.  May 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  remember  the  lesson  from  her  earlier 
history  and  never  attempt  military  engagement  with  the  cross  at 
the  columns^  front.  A  fatal  day  was  that  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Unwonted  results  will  follow  the  propagation  of  Ihe  Christ-spirit 
by  Satan^s  methods.  Let  the  tempting  one  still  be  rebuked  with 
scripture  message,  while  we  catch  the  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
Nazarene — ^the  Son  of  God — ^my  kingdom  is  of  another  diaracter. 
"  Put  up  thy  sword." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  been  recognized  as  an  uncom- 
promising champion  of  the  cause  of  peace.  Much  of  our  litera- 
ture is  upon  this  subject;  with  no  uncertain  sound  we  have  cried  out 
against  war.  We  have  advocated  the  doctrine  that  peace  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  Christianity.  I  say,  we  have  done  this  if 
we  have  been  true  representative  Friends,  for  we  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  these  days  of  blessed  and  helpful  intercourse,  because 
this  doctrine  of  peace  is  one  of  the  great  distinguishing  features 
of  Quakerism. 

Just  here,  by  her  permission,  I  incorporate  in  my  paper  some 
lines  written  by  our  friend,  Elizabeth  B.  Miles,  who  is  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  peace  in  Oregon  Yearly  Meeting: 

"  The  consideration  of  the  great  principle  of  peace  is  the  vital 
question  of  Christianity,  embracing  as  it  does  the  mission  of  Christ 
upon  earth  as  expressed  by  the  prophet,  ^  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  The 
mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace/  and  as 
announced  by  the  angels  at  his  birth,  ^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  earth  peace  and  goodwill  to  men.^  It  permeates  every  fibre  of 
our  being  and  enters  into  every  action  in  every  relation  in  life;  into 
every  moment  in  every  period  of  life;  in  our  walk  among  men,  in 
our  homes,  in  our  neighborhoods,  in  Church,  in  State,  in  nation. 
Every  friction  that  gives  pain  to  another  is  a  violation  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Christ  will  manifest  peace,  promote  harmony,  heal  every 
offence.  As  it  regulates  the  hearts  of  men  it  gives  living  force  to 
the  powers  of  influence  permeating  commimities  and  becomes  iden- 
tifled  with  the  angels^  anthem,  *  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.' 
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"  This  living,  Christ-begotten  principle  will  eradicate  evil  and 
is  the  only  remedy  to  cause  conflict  and  wars  to  cease.  I  believe 
this  great  emancipation  is  increasing  in  the  earth.  The  Captain  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  pressing  on  to  victory." 

May  such  holy  sentiment  control  our  great  Christian  nation. 
All  strife  that  would  work  ill  to  our  neighbors — ^neighbors  in  the 
narrow  Pharisaic  sense  and  neighbors  in  the  broad  Christian  idea — 
all  words  that  tend  to  stir  up  hatred,  all,  all,  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Christ  we  serve.  How  inconsistent  with  our  conception  of 
his  true,  generous,  loving  spirit,  how  revolting  to  our  thought  that 
he  whose  message  was  and  is  peace,  and  whose  touch  was  the  touch 
of  healing — should  lead  an  army  of  carnal  warfare.  Then  how  can 
his  followers? 

Some  one  has  said  it  was  an  awful  thing  for  Abel  to  be  killed; 
but  that  "  it  was  lots  worse  for  Cain  to  kill  him."  Two  little  pic- 
tures have  found  their  way  to  our  home  on  the  Pacific  slope;  one 
is  a  scene  in  South  Africa.  The  landscape  is  rough,  rocky  and 
broken — only  here  and  there  are  bunches  of  low  underbrush,  while 
away  in  the  background  rise  the  higher  and  more  rugged  cliflEs. 
It  is  evening  time,  and,  as  the  sun  sinks  behind  the  mountain,  a 
sulphurous  cloud  of  battle  smoke  hangs  around  the  hill-tops.  In 
the  foreground  lies  the  body  of  a  Boer  soldier,  one  of  many  who  fell 
that  day  before  the  awful  fire  of  British  guns.  He  had  fallen  with 
deadly  wounds,  and  while  the  hot  sun  poured  burning  heat  upon 
him  he  writhed  in  death  agony  upon  his  bed  of  rock  and  sand.  As 
the  day  grew  cooler,  he  became  insensible  to  suflEering  and  lay  quiet- 
ly dreaming  of  the  little  home  away  across  the  valley,  where  wife  and 
children,  with  generous  love,  petition  God  to  provide  and  care  for 
one  who  has  gone  to  fight  and  die  for  them.  He  dreams,  too,  of 
the  morrow  and  of  those  who  will  gather  at  the  church  to  pray  for 
the  cause  for  which  he  is  dying.  Well,  right  or  wrong,  we  find 
ourselves  saying,  it  is  too  bad  that  a. soldier  must  suffer  and  die 
on  the  battle  field  away  from  his  home.  Yes,  but  I  have  thought 
it  was  worse  for  England,  civilized  England,  enlightened  England, 
Christian  England,  prating  England,  to  kill  him.  Add  to  this 
scene  multitudes  of  like  scenes,  scenes  a  thousand  fold  worse  than 
this,  scenes  of  foulest,  blackest  crime,  and  we  say  they  are  bad — 
but  0!  worse,  worse,  when  laid  at  the  door  of  a  Christian  nation. 

The  second  picture  is  not  unlike  the  first.  The  scenery  is  richer, 
for  it  is  an  island  of  tropical  verdure.  The  sun  that  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  deep  blue  waters  to  the  eastward  has  gone  beyond 
the  palm  grove  and  seems  ready  to  drop  into  the  restless  waves  of 
the  western  sea.  American  soldiers  are  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
day.  Here  a  company  of  Red  Cross  men  are  tenderly  caring  for 
a  wounded  Filipino,  and  here  another  company  of  soldiers  are  look- 
ing upon  a  little  lad  who  has  been  a  victim  of  one  of  their  shots. 
One  soldier  remarks,  "  He  couldn^t  outrun  our  bullets  ";  and  again 
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we  are  ready  to  say,  Too  bad  he  was  killed.  Yes,  but  it  was  worse 
for  Christian  America  to  kill  him. 

I  need  not  recount  the  oft-repeated, but  seldom  exaggerated  hor- 
rors of  war.  The  Lord  preserve  us  from  allowing  our  feelings  to 
become  deadened  until  we  fail  to  recognize  that  war  at  its  very  best 
is  crime. 

Since  I  represent  so  distant  a  section  of  the  work  of  Friends, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that  we  are  doing  something 
in  the  line  of  peace  education.  Last  spring  the  debating  team  of 
the  Pacific  College  won,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  judges,  in 
a  debate  with  a  team  from  one  of  our  State  institutions,  our  team 
taking  the  peace  side  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  Transvaal 
situation;  and  at  our  commencement  two  orations  were  given  on 
the  subject  of  peace  and  arbitration,  neither  speaker  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  have  been  asked  if  our  college 
is  Pacific  with  reference  to  size.  It  is  not,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
Pacific. 

A  little  careful  consideration,  which  time  does  not  admit  of 
in  this  paper,  would  be  convincing  that  war,  from  both  the  social 
and  the  economic  standpoint,  is  a  curse  to  any  people.  No  war  can 
make  a  wrong  right,  nor  can  it  be  a  satisfactory  arbiter  of  justice. 
In  our  demands  for  peace  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
will  often  arise  questions  demanding  justice  in  settlement,  con- 
stant wrongs  that  must  be  righted.  The  American  people  will 
never  respond  to  a  cry  for  peace  that  demands  a  softening  of  patri- 
otic sentiment.  We  love  a  liberty  that  has  in  it  no  loose  license,  a 
liberty  not  of  mere  beautiful  sentiments,  but  a  liberty  "  established 
in  permanent  institutions  under  the  sway  of  law.'^  The  peace 
which  we  desire  is  not  such  as  will  make  us  willing  to  see  our  flag 
insulted  and  our  rights  infringed  upon,  nor  such  as  will  sap  our 
patriotism,  but  a  peace  that  demands  justice  by  wise  and  righteous 
methods.  I  love  my  country,  and,  as  I  walk  over  these  old  battle 
grounds  which  are  so  familiar  to  some  of  you,  they  seem  like  hal- 
lowed spots  to  me,  not  because  I  approve  of  the  methods  whereby 
our  freedom  was  purchased,  but  because  I  recognize  with  sorrow 
the  great  travail  that  brought  forth  this  new  nation.  These  old 
historic  buildings  are  sacred,  and  I  thank  God  for  all  that  has  been 
done  for  me.  As  I  ride  from  ocean  to  ocean,  through  rich  valleys 
and  over  mighty  mountain  ranges  full  of  unmeasured  wealth — 
over  the  vast  plains  where  range-cattle  graze,  and  across  the  great 
farms  of  the  Middle  States,  where  the  granaries  are  overflowing 
with  their  store,  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Eastern  States,  with 
prosperous  towns  and  thriving  commercial  cities,  I  am  convinced 
that  this  flag  of  freedom  and  justice  and  purity  waves  over  the 
grandest  nation  that  God  ever  gave  man  to  rule,  and  I  pray  it  may 
never  again  be  compelled  to  wave  in  sulphurous  smoke  above  the 
confused  noise  of  battle. 

But  I  am  not  a  prophet  to  say  our  nation  will  or  will  not  ever 
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again  engage  in  carnal  warfare.  We  hope  for  a  better  future,  but 
there  may  yet  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  Most  hopeful  senti- 
ments have  been  read  in  our  hearing.  Some  have  declared  we  are 
near  the  last  days  of  carnal  warfare.  Let  us  hope  as  much.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  seems  we  are  nearing  the  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  universal  peace.  And  so  we  pray  that  '^  come  it  may,'* 
and  hope  that 

"  Come  it  wiU  for  a'  that, 
When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Again  we  shout  with  confidence  that  the  implements  of  war- 
fare are  soon  to  be  hammered  and  beaten  into  insiruments  of  peace, 
and  the  "  war  drums  shall  throb  no  longer,^'  and  the  great  world 
federation  shall  be  realized,  when  the  ivy  shall  twine  about  the 
half -buried  cannon  to  hold  it  forever  in  its  place,  while  the  chil- 
dren  of  peace  wiU  fill  its  silent  mouth  with  roses.  I  hope  with  you 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  and  I  believe  that  this  great  and  most 
inspiring  conference  is  to  be  a  help  in  that  direction.  But  such  con- 
vention is  not  enough.  Every  life  from  this  time  forth  must  be  a 
potent  and  aggressive  force  for  peace.  The  Master  in  his  an- 
nouncement that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  such  character  as  to  de- 
mand his  followers  to  fight,  did  not  indicate  that  they  need  not 
work.  On  the  contrary,  his  coming  to  the  world  was  the  birth  of  a 
new  force,  and  his  every  step  and  word  was  in  service.  To  his  dis- 
ciples he  gave  the  matchless  commission  for  labor,  "  Go  and  herald 
my  gospel.*'  In  obedience  to  his  commandment  are  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  disseminating  our  peace  doctrine.  With  all  the  many 
things  and  conditions  that  make  for  peace,  many  of  which  have 
been  so  beautifully  set  forth,  nothing  has  resulted  or  can  result 
in  so  much  as  the  wise,  prayerful,  vigorous  sacrificing  efforts  of 
true  missionaries  and  evangelists  of  the  cross,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  great  apostle  indicated  a  mighty  truth  in  his  rich  testi- 
mony that  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  made  him 
free  from  another  law.  The  broad  truth  indicated  is  simply  this: 
the  only  thing  that  can  overcome  law  is  lavt. 

After  we  meet  in  one  more  session  of  this  great  and  good  con- 
ference, I  think  we  must  return  to  our  respective  places  of  ser- 
vice— ^in  the  household,  in  business  life,  in  educational  eflfort — 
in  this  lovely  and  hospitable  city,  in  the  north  land,  in  the  south 
land,  on  the  plains  of  the  West  or  beyond  its  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  truer  exponents  of  the  "law  of  the  spirit  of  life,**  which 
will  make  the  individual  and  the  world  "  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.** 

The  Chairman:  There  is  important  business  to  come  before 
this  aftemoon*s  session,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  the  Business 
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Committee  that  it  had  better  come  at  this  time  and  the  disctusgion 
of  the  papers  be  left  until  later.  First  is  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  of  an  Address  to  the  President,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Trueblood. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  The  Business  Committee  have  no- 
ticed during  the  sessions  the  expression  a  number  of  times  of  the 
hope  that  this  Conference  would  send  either  a  deputation  or  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  expressing  sympathy 
with  him  in  his  great  responsibilities,  appreciation  of  his  integrity 
and  high  sense  of  honor^  and  also  encouragement  to  him  to  do  aU 
that  is  within  his  power  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  permanent  international  peace.  The  committee 
have  had  the  matter  under  careful  consideration;  and  it  has  seemed 
to  them  best  on  the  whole  to  name  a  committee  of  five  persons  to 
draft  and  send  to  the  President  a  message  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  has  been  impossible  in  the  press  of  business  and  other 
engagements  connected  with  the  Conference,  for  us  to  have  time 
to  draft  such  a  message  as  we  thought  would  be  worthy  to  be  sent. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Presi- 
dent Sharpless,  of  Haverford  College;  President  Birdsall,  of 
Swarthmore  College;  Philip  C.  Garrett,  Howard  M.  Jenkins  and 
Rufus  M.  Jones,  be  appointed  to  prepare  as  early  as  possible  and 
to  send  to  the  President  on  behalf  of  this  Conference  such  a  message 
as  in  their  judgment  it  may  seem  wise  to  send  to  him. 

After  some  discussion,  the  names  of  Susan  W.  Janney  and  Pres- 
ident M.  Carey  Thomas  were  added  to  the  list  of  persons  proposed 
for  the  committee,  and  the  proposition  was  adopted!  ^ 

The  Chairman:  The  second  matter  of  business  is  that  of  the 
printing  the  report  of  the  Conference,  which  will  be  introduced  by 
Howard  M.  Jenkins. 

Howard  M.  Jenkins:  By  direction  of  the  Business  Commit- 
tee, I  propose  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  be  printed; 
not  less  than  5,000  copies,  and  as  many  more  as  the  funds,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  may  warrant. 

Joshua  L.  Baily:  I  want  to  second  that  proposition,  but  to 
make  a  little  addition.  It  is  very  proper  that  the  proceedings  as  a 
whole  be  published,  and  I  hope  the  edition  will  be  large 
enough  to  place  a  copy  in  every  public  library  through- 
out the  country.  Some  of  the  papers  which  have  been 
read  have  a  special  fitness  at  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  committee  left  at  liberty  to  publish  these  in  separate 
form  for  a  wider  circulation  than  will  be  obtained  by  the  pro- 
ceeedings  as  a  whole.     I  should  like  to  see  some  of  them  printed 
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by  the  tens  of  thousands.  We  Friends  who  feel  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  these  papers  ought  to  send  contributions  at  once  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  A  thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Conference.  I  think  at  least 
another  thousand  dollars  can  be  usefully  employed  in  the  publica- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  papers. 

Philip  C.  Garrett:  I  think,  probably,  some  of  the  peace  so- 
cieties of  the  country  would  be  very  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the 
report  or  of  certain  of  the  papers,  such  as  will  be  of  special  value 
to  them.  I  hope  that  the  other  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic libraries  will  take  hold  of  Friends  generally.  Bound  copies  of 
the  proceedings  might  well  be  placed  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in 
the  libraries  of  the  Legislatures  of  all  of  the  States,  and  in  many 
other  public  libraries.  A  fund,  it  seems  to  me,  could  easily  be 
made  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  proposition  of  Howard  M.  Jenkins  was  then  adopted. 

The  Chairman:  Philip  C.  Garrett  has  a  further  matter  of 
business  to  introduce. 

Philip  C.  Garrett:  It  is  manifest  that  between  the  reading 
of  the  papers  and  their  publication  there  is  a  large  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  by  some  one.  It  will  be  necessary  to  assign  the  editing 
of  them  to  somebody.  My  motion  is  that  a  committee  of  three, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  be  appointed,  who  shall  take 
the  papers  and  edit  them,  and  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  the  way 
of  deciding  the  number  to  be  issued  and  every  other  question  relat- 
ing to  publication.  I  would  propose  that  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  Howard  M.  Jenkins  and  Eufus  M.  Jones  be  the  committee 
of  three,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

The  proposition  of  Philip  C.  Garrett  was  approved  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed. 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  further  report  from  the  Business 
Committee,  which  Dr.  Trueblood  will  present. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  One  of  the  subjects  assigned  to  the 
Business  Committee  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  was  the  con- 
sideration of  resolutions  that  might  be  offered  and  the  preparation 
of  such  a  declaration  as  we  might  think  it  wise  that  the  Conference 
should  issue.  The  committee  have  had  these  matters  under  care- 
ful consideration  and  have  decided  that,  in  addition  to  sending  a 
message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  wise  to  issue 
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a  short  declaration,  setting  forth  the  convictions  of  the  Friends 
here  gathered  on  the  important  subject  for  the  promotion  of  which 
the  Conference  was  called. 

In  preparing  this  declaration  we  have  had  several  things  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  we  felt  that  it  must  be  brief,  for  now-a- 
days  people  will  not  read  anything  that  is  very  long.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  seemed  to  us  clear  that  the  document  should  be  funda- 
mentally a  restatement  of  the  views  the  Friends  have  always  held  in 
regard  to  war.  The  committee  believed,  further,  that  our  utter- 
ance should  contain  a  positive  statement  of  the  power  and  efficiency 
of  the  moral  forces  which  create  peace  in  the  world.  The  commit- 
tee also  thought  that  it  was  not  wise  to  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out expressing  an  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  gain  which  the 
cause  of  peace  has  made  in  recent  times.  It  also  felt  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Conference  at  least  to  utter  its  serious  regret  at  the 
wars  which  have  recently  been  going  on  in  the  world  and  in  some 
measure  still  continue;  and,  lastly,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  Christians  of  all  names  in  our  country  to  be  more  faithful  and 
zealous  in  setting  forth  and  maintaining  the  great  principles  of 
peace  which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Christianity.  On  behalf  of 
the  committee,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following,  and 
move  its  adoption: 


DECLARATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS'  PEACE  CONFERENCE, 
HELD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  THE  12TH,  13TH  AND  14TH  OF 
TWELFTH  MONTH,  190L 

1.  This  Conference  of  members  of  the  different  bodies  of  Friends  in 
America  is  convinced  that  lapse  of  time  has  not  made  necessary  any 
change  in  the  position  which  the  Friends  have  always  taken  on  the  subject 
of  war.  Rather  have  reasons  accumulated,  with  the  passing  venerations, 
for  believing  that  war  in  all  its  forms  is  not  only  irreconci£ible  with  the 
precepts,  example  and  spirit  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  that  it 
IS  likewise  out  of  harmony  with  the  common  principles  of  reason  and 
morality,  whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  essential  constitution  of 
humanity.  War,  in  its  spirit,  its  deeds,  the  persistent  animosities  which 
it  generates,  the  individual  and  social  degeneration  produced  b^  it,  is  the 
antithesis  of  Christianity  and  the  negation,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  world. 

2.  We  believe  that  love,  goodwill,  self-sacrificing  service,  the  faithful 
and  courageous  inculcation,  by  teaching  and  example,  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, are  the  divinely-ordained  means  for  the  promotion  of  justice  and 
right,  for  the  eradication  of  error  and  iniquity,  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  social  and  political  order,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  these 
is  not  promoted  but  impaired  by  the  instruments  and  methods  of  war. 

3.  We  recognize  with  profound  gratitude  the  progress  toward  the 
peace  of  the  world  that  has  been  made  in  recent  generations,  in  the  elim- 
ination of  certain  forms  of  war,  in  the  establishment  of  peace  over  wide 
areas  of  territory  within  the  nations  themselves,  in  the  supplanting  of 
brute  violence  by  Law,  and  in  the  progressive  substitution  of  arbitration 
for  war  in  the  settlement  of  international  controversies. 

4.  The  establishment  by  the  civilized  powers  of  the  Permanent  Inter- 
national Court  of  Arbitration  we  gratefully  recognize  to  be  one  of  the 
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^eatest  events  in  the  history  of  human  society.  The  setting  up  of  this 
institution  is  the  practical  adoption  by  the  nations  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  settling  controversies  which  have  always  been  advocated  by 
the  Friends.  The  existence  of  this  Court  makes  it  practicable  and  there- 
fore morally  obligatory  hereafter  to  adjust  in  a  pacific  way  all  interna^ 
tional  controversies  that  may  arise,  and  therefore  takes  away  every  ground 
that  has  been  urged  for  considering  war  a  necessity. 

5.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  nations  making  high  profession  of  Chris- 
tian civilization  are  at  present  engaged  in  war  with  less  civilized  and 
enlightened  peoples,  and  we  believe  that  the  time  has  fully  come  when 
the  voice  of  enlightened  humanity  should  make  itself  heard,  calling  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue  by  the  Christian  methods  which 
have  m  numerous  instances  of  successful  operation  proved  themselves  as 
practical  as  they  are  reasonable  and  humane. 

In  the  spirit  of  our  Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  call  upon  Chris^ 
tians  of  whatever  name  prayerfully  to  consider  whether  they  are  faith- 
fully holding  and  advocating,  as  fully  as  their  profession  demands,  the 
great  principles  of  love,  brotherhood  and  peace,  which  lie  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  common  Christianity,  and  the  faithful  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  which  by  all  who  call  themselves  Christians  would, 
we  firmly  believe,  speedily  make  all  war  impossible  and  bring  in  the 
reign  of  permanent  and  universal  peace. 

The  Chairman:  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  expression  of 
the  Conference  on  the  subject  of  this  declaration. 

Philip  C.  Garrett:  I  am  glad  to  second  the  motion  which 
has  been  made  for  the  adoption  of  this  paper.  One  feature  of  it, 
which  strikes  me  very  pleasantly,  is  the  tactful  way  in  which  th« 
committee  has  touched  the  question  of  existing  wars.  No  nation  is 
named,  but  the  condemnation  of  the  wars  that  are  existing  is  direct 
and  emphatic,  and  will  be  understood  as  well  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  our  own  country  as  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

Charles  H.  Pennyp acker:  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  thought 
that  occurs  to  me  relative  to  the  fourth  section  of  this  Declaration 
of  Principles.  It  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  does  it  go  far 
enough?  The  fourth  section  commends  the  establishment  of  a 
court  of  arbitration.  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
the  English  nation  refuses  to  accept  any  arbitration  of  its  difficul- 
ties with  the  Boer  Eepublics?  While  we  commend  the  establish- 
ment of  the  court  of  arbitration,  should  we  not  express  our  great 
disappointment  at  the  refusal  of  the  leading  Christian  nation  of 
modem  times  to  agree  that  its  difficulties  with  those  republics  shall 
be  submitted  to  that  court? 

George  A.  Barton:  I  feel  very  thankful  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  Conference  have,  through  the  medium  of  the  Business 
Committee,  taken  form  in  a  set  of  resolutions  so  brief,  so  pointed, 
so  thoughtful  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  listened,  and  I  heart- 
ily approve,  personally,  of  their  adoption  by  this  Conference. 
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Henry  W,  Wilbur:  The  resolutions  seem  to  be  adequate  to 
the  ease.  I  think  sometimes  that  teachers  and  preachers  make  a 
mistake  in  presuming  that  they  must  tell  all  they  know  in  a  single 
sermon.  The  philanthropist  has  fulfilled  his  function  when  he 
has  cut  and  made  the  coat.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business  to  put  it 
on  the  man  that  it  fits.  I  believe  that  we  can  send  out  these  reso- 
lutions safely.  Rest  assured  that  the  common  wit  of  a  common 
race  will  make  the  application  where  it  is  needed. 

John  H.  Dillingham:  I  think  we  have  passed  the  four  reso- 
lutions and  that  virtually  in  them  we  have  adopted  the  fifth.  I 
think  that  there  is  no  need  for  raising  special  feeling  over  special 
wars.  We  ought  to  say  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  general 
system  of  war.  I  think  this  will  go  forth  before  the  country  better 
on  its  own  merits  if  we  do  not  seem  to  reflect  on  the  policy  of  any 
special  war.  We  all  have  our  private  feelings  about  those  two 
wars;  but  I  fear  the  expression  of  opinion  upon  them  will  frus- 
trate the  reception  of  about  all  that  we  have  said  about  war  as  a 
system. 

( 

General  expressions  of  approval  of  the  Declaration  were  given 
from  many  parts  of  the  house. 

The  Chairman:  After  the  general  expression  which  has  been 
given  in  favor  of  accepting  the  Declaration  as  presented  by  the 
Committee,  we  will  consider  it  adopted  as  it  stands. 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood:  We  had  a  friend  in  the  house  this 
morning  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  have  again.  He  rose  a  time  or 
two  to  speak  and  was  not  noticed.  If  he  is  here  this  afternoon,  I 
should  like  to  ask  that  we  give  him  two  or  three  minutes  before  we 
close.  I  refer  to  Willis  E.  Hotchkiss,  of  the  Friends'  African  In- 
dustrial Mission. 

Willis  E.  Hotchkiss:  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  which  has 
given  me  this  opportunity.  Certain  considerations  would  impel  me 
to  remain  silent  during  this  Conference;  yet  there  is  one  feature  of 
the  subject  that  perhaps  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  with  the  force 
that  it  might  call  for.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  language  of 
peace  is  greatly  needed  in  this  land,  as  well  as  in  those  lands  where 
none  of  the  restraints  of  civilization  are  thrown  about  men;  for  if 
in  this  country,  where  the  restraints  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity are  thrown  about  men  to  keep  them  from  evil,  we  yet  read  such 
shocking  details  of  crime  and  debauchery,  what  shall  we  expect 
in  a  land  where  none  of  these  restraints  are  felt,  where  men  are 
left  to  pursue  the  evil  bent  of  their  natures  to  the  last  limit,  where 
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vicious  life? 

I  bring  to  you  the  question  of  peace  from  the  savage  standpoint 
and  from  the  missionary  standpoint.  Some  words  have  been 
spoken  during  the  Conference  with  respect  to  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  as  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
been.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  these  strenuous  days  the  most  signal 
testimony  to  the  effectiveness  and  the  practicability  of  peace  prin- 
ciples has  been  given  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  out 
upon  the  frontier  of  civilization,  amid  the  conditions  that  are  so 
strictly  against  these  very  principles.  Against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  recent  events  in  China  there  has  been  painted  a  story  of 
fidelity  and  of  sacred  adherence  to  these  very  principles,  not  on  the 
part  of  Friends  alone,  but  on  the  part  of  those  of  every  denomina- 
tion, which  might  well  inspire  us  to  renewed  effort  and  renewed 
diligence.  Great  numbers  of  missionaries,  rather  than  strike  a 
blow  in  their  own  defence,  have  peaceably  bowed  their  head  to  the 
Boxer's  sword.  These  examples  ought  to  inspire  us  to  a  new  and 
fresh  heroism  in  the  work  that  we  have  been  considering  here. 

Again,  the  fling  has  been  thrown  out  against  the  native  Chris- 
tians, many  a  time,  that  they  were  "Rice  Christians '';  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  in  it  for  what  they  could  get  out  of  it  in  a 
material  way.  But  that  fling  may  never  be  thrown  at  them  again 
in  the  face  of  the  magnificent  heroism  of  these  last  days,  when 
multitudes  of  them  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
principle  of  non-resistance  which  they  have  received  through  the 
Gospel  that  has  been  borne  to  them,  not  by  Friends'  missionaries 
alone,  but  by  other  missionaries.  I  myself  in  Africa  have  seen  the 
missionaries  of  other  denominations,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
refuse  utterly  to  take  up  arms  when  their  institutions  were  at- 
tacked by  Arabs  and  by  hostile  natives;  I  myself  passed  through 
four  years  in  the  most  savage  part  of  Central  Africa,  and  was  am- 
bushed numbers  of  times  by  savage  natives.  I  have  faced  their 
spears  and  their  arrows,  their  bows  and  drawn  bowstrings;  and 
yet  I  never  raised  a  weapon  in  my  own  defence.  It  is  still  true  that 
the  Golden  Eule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  effective  in  a 
remarkable  way.  They  are  not  things  of  centuries  ago,  but  they 
are  very  practical  to-day. 

Another  thing  or  two:  What  is  the  difference  between  the  in- 
fluence of  David  Livingstone  and  that  of  Stanley?  Why  is  it 
that  the  one  is  spoken  of  and  remembered  with  affection  through- 
out the  length  of  the  Dark  Continent  wherever  he  traveled,  while 
the  other  is  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered  at  all,  is  remembered  with 
dislike  because  of  his  deeds  of  blood?  Because  the  one  played  the 
part  of  the  strenuous,  worldly  man  who  goes  through  at  any  cost, 
trampling  up  the  rights  of  his  fellow-man,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
loving  man  of  God,  who  recognizes  that  beneath  even  a  black  skin 
there  is  a  soul  that  lives  throughout  eternity;  that,  though  he  dwell 
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in  the  rude  hut  of  a  savage,  and  though  he  be  so  bestial  that  he 
bow  before  a  stone  and  call  it  God, 

'^  A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that/* 

and  has  inalienable  rights,  rights  which  every  man  must  respect — 
every  man,  at  least,  who  has  a  spark  of  manhood  about  him. 

One  incident  and  I  close:  A  few  years  ago  two  young  women 
sisters,  were  sent  by  their  mother  from  Australia  to  Central  China. 
Some  time  after  this  one  of  those  numerous  outbreaks  which  have 
sent  a  shudder  of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world  occurred, 
and  these  two  sisters  were  murdered,  with  the  others  at  that  station 
at  Cochin,  in  China.  Did  that  mother,  away  in  Australia,  bear  a 
spirit  of  revenge  toward  the  murderers  of  her  lovely  daughters? 
No;  but  Mrs.  Saimders,  for  that  was  her  name,  immediately  sold  out 
her  possessions,  and  to-day  she  is  in  Cochin  in  her  daughters'  place, 
proclaiming  to  their  murderers  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  We  are  finding  out  that  the  principles  that  we  Friends 
stand  for  are  practicable  to  the  very  extreme. 

After  a  few  moments  of  waiting  up  God,  during  which  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  were  vocally  offered  by  Mary  Chawner  Woody, 
the  Conference  adjourned  till  8  p.m. 


Viintb  Se00ion. 


Seventh-day  Evening,  Twelfth  Month  14th. 

The  ninth  and  last  session  of  the  Conference  met  in  the  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting-house,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless, 
at  8  p.m. 

A  period  of  silent  devotion  was  observed  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

The  Chaibman:  The  first  paper  on  the  program  this  evening 
is  by  Josiah  W.  Leeds:  '^  Eemedies  for  the  Prevailing  Militarism/* 
to  be  read  by  his  daughter,  Lucy  Leeds. 


EEMEDIES  FOE  THE  PEEVAILDTG  MILITAEISM. 

BY  JOSIAH  W.  LEEDS,  WEST  OHESTEB,  FA. 

It  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  "goes  without  saying,'' 
that  when  seeking  to  apply  the  remedy  to  any  disorder,  we  need  to 
have  clear  knowledge  of  the  complaint,  its  sjnnptoms  and  features^ 
in  order  to  a  discovery  of  the  root  of  the  trouble.  We  know  for  a 
certainty  what  are  the  characteristics  of  war.  All  the  adjectives  of 
woe  might  be  exhausted  in  truthfully  portraying  it,  while  we  need 
scarcely  cast  about  for  better  authority  upon  the  generation  of 
the  wretched  brood  than  that  of  the  Apostle  James.  He  tells  xis, 
in  asking,  "  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  ?  '^  *^  Come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members?  Ye  lust  and 
have  not;  ye  kiU  and  desire  to  have,  and  cannot  obtain:  ye  fight  and 
war,  yet  ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not,^'  or  ask,  only  to  "  consume 
it  upon  your  lusts  ^';  and  so  he  goes  on  to  declare,  in  pointing  to- 
wards the  remedy,  how  that  "  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God,'^  that  it  is  "  a  spirit  that  lusteth  to  envy,*'  and  is  only  to 
be  effectually  met  by  that  grace  of  God  which  will  potentially  '*  re- 
sist the  devil,*^  and,  inf erentially,  the  devil's  work  of  war. 

So  here  is  a  disease  affecting  the  whole  system,  whether  we  con- 
sider it  as  of  the  body  individually  or  the  body  nationally,  and  the 
correction,  to  be  effective  and  lasting,  must  run  all  the  way 
through;  nay,  it  will  not  suffice  to  "  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  slightly,  saying,  peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
no  peace." 

A  most  singular  suggestion  for  bringing  within  bounds 
the  war  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  a  suggestion  which  was 
seriously  broached,  perhaps,  only  the  present  year,  is  found  in  the 
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proposal  to  bring  about  a  general  softening  of  people's  hearts  and 
sweetening  of  their  tempers  through  a  great  development  of  mv^ic. 
How  ill-supported  must  be  such  an  expectation!    Consider  that  the 
Athenians  of  old,  who  developed  plenty  of  the  war  fever,  were 
a  music-loving  people;  and  in  our  own  time,  none  more  so  than  the 
Italians,  yet  we  hardly  look  upon  them  as  a  nation  ardently  anx- 
ious for  peace.    Eeading,  years  ago,  a  series  of  brief  biographies 
of  noted  musical  composers,  I  remember  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  atmosphere  of  constructive  harmony  in 
which  they  lived,  the  inspiration  of  dulcet  sjnnphonies  did  not 
suffice  (with  many  of  them  at  least)  to  subdue  the  tempest  in  the 
human  breast.     Indeed,  the  quality  of  irascibility  seemed  to  be 
quite  pronounced.    Clearly  we  cannot  look  for  the  panacea  here. 
A  well-intentioned  Chinese  writer,  in  a  lately-contributed  mag- 
azine article,  quotes  a  saying  of  Confucius  that  "  Peace  is  a  condi- 
tion that  must  be  bom  of  war."    Applying  the  maxim  to  this  coun- 
try, he  recommends  that   we   provide   ourselves   with   an   unsur- 
passably  powerful  navy  to  police  and  protect  our  coasts,  and  to 
thence  dictate  peace  to  all  the  world.     But  ruined  Phoenicia,  that 
once  great  maritime  power,  essayed  this  role  of  supremacy  many 
centuries  ago,  and  its  splendid  sea  port  of  Tyre — ^well,  we  only 
know  the  sunken  site  of  it  as  under  the  sea  which  it  sought  to  rule. 

A  recent  letter  received  from  one  who  had  had  long  experience 
of  literary  and  political  life,  gives  expression  to  a  quite  popular 
belief,  that  the  intensification  of  war  enginery,  together  with  the  ex- 
ceeding expensiveness  of  its  production,  must  ere  long  operate  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  fighting  habit  of  the  nations.  "  The  taste  for 
war,''  he  says,  "  is  being  gradually  cured  by  its  indulgence.  The 
cost  of  the  destructive  agencies  of  war  has  been  so  enormously  in- 
creased that  I  think  the  experience  of  nations  during  the  last  three 
years  will  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  an  offensive  war  that  will  not  cost  more  than  it  can  possibly  be 
worth ;  and  that  diplomacy  will  be  substituted  for  guns  and  powder 
hef ore  the  world  is  many  centuries  older." 

Well,  the  economic  argument  ought  to  help  along  the  remedy, 
and  it  certainly  has  influenced  many  advocates,  as  publicists,  parlia- 
mentarians. Socialists,  and  even  Anarchists;  for  it  must  be  kept  in 
view,  now  that  the  cure  of  anarchy  is  being  diligently  sought  after, 
that  there  are  those  among  the  ultra-agitators,  who,  driven  to 
frenzy  by  brooding  over  the  insatiable  demands  of  the  war  mon- 
ster ever  crying.  Give!  Give!  have  brought  themselves  to  believe 
that  the  extinction  of  the  rulers  will  by-and-by  abolish  conscrip- 
tion, minimize  taxes,  and  bring  release  of  the  proletariat  from  mili- 
tary service, — a  good  sequence,  but  an  impossible  way  to  attain  it. 
'  There  are  those  among  the  wise  ones  of  the  world  who  may 
have  a  persuasion  that  the  stimulation  of  learning,  public  improve- 
ments and  utilities  generally  will  effect  much  in  overcoming  the  war 
spirit;  but  the  great  and  now  fallen  empires  of  the  past  had  their 
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libraries,  gymnasia,  public  baths,  and — ^when  Rome  came  to  rep- 
resent almost  the  then  known  world — their  famous  stoned  high- 
ways that  ran  to  all  parts  of  the  vast  domain.  We  may  have  all 
these  useful  public  possessions  in  greatest  abundance,  but,  lacking 
the  underlying  principle  founded  on  the  love  of  God  and  man, 
they  will  not  avail  as  any  final  remedy  for  war  and  assurance  of 
peace. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Law  was  a  schoolmaster  in  bringing  to 
Christ,  the  spread  of  the  humanitarian  motive,  with  its  leavening  of 
Christianity,  will  serve  as  a  handmaid  in  hastening  the  advent  of 
the  reign  of  peace.  But  the  one  essential  remedy  which  I  believe 
we  need  above  all  others  to  look  to  is  this:  "  The  gospel  of  Christ 
[which  is]  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Not  simply  the  Qlad 
Tidings  of  the  letter,  be  it  said,  for  well  we  know  it  has  been 
charged  upon  the  greatest  of  the  nations  claiming  this  knowledge — 
"  See  what  fighters  .these  Christians  be! "  So  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Glad  Tidings  was  proclaimed  nearly  two  millenniums  ago, 
do  we  not  in  this  day,  this  very  year,  witness  the  fulfillment  of  what 
Paul  testified  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  ^^  the  name  of  God 
is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles  through  you,  as  it  is  written  "  ? 
For  thus  it  had  been  written  by  Israelis  seer,  in  telling  how  those 
who  made  claim  to  be  "  the  people  of  God,  and  are  gone  forth  out 
of  his  land,"  that  his  holy  name  "  was  profaned  among  the 
heathen,  whither  they  went."  Oh,  what  a  change  is  wrought  with 
the  power,  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  which  brings  only 
blessing  and  not  blasphemy! 

This  effectual  remedy,  as  said  before,  must  run  through  the  life 
— ^whether  it  be  of  the  individual  or  the  nation.  The  word  which 
came  to  Jeremiah  when  judgment  upon  the  favored  nation  hung 
in  the  balance,  was  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place,"  repeating  to  them  the  promise  that  this  should 
be  so:  "  If  ye  thoroughly  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  if  ye 
thoroughly  execute  judgment  between  a  man  and  his  neighbor"; 
saying  further  they  must  cease  from  oppression  and  come  away 
from  idolatry, — in  other  words,  out  of  the  lust  of  those  forbidden 
things  which  are  the  roots  of  war. 

Now,  this  necessary  amendment  in  order  for  the  remedy, — ^must 
it  not  begin  with  the  child?  With  the  twig  that  will  bend?  In 
large  showcases  in  the  basement  of  a  great  department  store  in  this 
city  may  be  seen  military  playthings  for  the  juveniles,  some  of  them 
elegant  and  costly,  representing  platoons  of  mimic  soldiers  of  the 
infantry,  and  gaily-caparisoned  cavalry,  lumbering  artillery,  brist- 
ling ramparts,  and  all  the  scenic  make-up  of  actual  warfare.  We 
shall  not  be  likely  to  see  these  things  in  the  playrooms  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends,  yet  they  are  common  in  the  comm^^riity,  and  as 
educators  their  influence  must  be  pronounced. 

It  is  an  easy  step  from  playing  soldier  in  the  nr    ■  ry  to  m^irch- 
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ing  in  brigade  along  the  streets^  with  real  undersized  guns^  and  fife 
and  drum^  and  the  contented  thought  that  if  we  may  do  this  as 
pupils  in  the  Sabbath  School  to  the  chant  of  ^'  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers  1  ^^  we  are  in  the  right  road  to  the  overturning  of  the  bul- 
warks of  Satan.  The  remedy  applicable  here  is  a  closer  teaching  of 
the  truth  that  the  Christian  warfare  is  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  to 
the  overturning  of  the  strongholds  of  evil;  so,  if  the  active  brigade 
be  wanted  for  the  boys,  let  it  be  with  other  implements,  as  for  the 
saving  of  life — ^a  substitute  which  has  been  adopted  in  various  di- 
rections. The  amended  drill  may  also  properly  be  with  the  Indian 
clubs,  affording  excellent  exercise,  whether  for  boys  or  for  girls, 
in  the  line  of  calisthenics. 

In  field  athletics,  the  intense  rivalry,  tending  to  many  serious 
abuses,  as  jealousies,  recriminations,  love  of  publicity,  stimulation 
of  the  betting  habit,  and  fierce  contests  marked  by  maimings,  and, 
at  times,  loss  of  life;  betoken  the  cultivation  of  a  lust  for  acquisi- 
tions which  are  not  happily  educational.  A  remedy  here,  recom- 
mended, but  far  too  infrequently  put  in  practice,  is  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  publicly-heralded  match  games  of  the  colleges  and  other 
scholastic  institutions.  This  would  easily  deduct  a  tenth  from  the 
reading  matter  of  the  daily  papers,  but  it  would  be  a  needed  step 
backward  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

In  the  schools,  lust  of  fame,  glory,  empire,  and  the  uplifting  of 
a  patriotism  wrenched  out  of  place,  is  very  much  fostered  through 
the  teaching  of  war  in  the  text-books  of  history.  Not  so  much  in  the 
salient  facts  concerning  any  particular  war,  especially  its  causes  and 
effects,  but  through  the  manner  in  which  the  mere  fighting  details 
are  exaggerated,  so  that  the  battle-loss  of  our  so-called  enemies  be- 
comes a  thing  to  exult  over.  I  know  this  well  from  my  youthful 
experience.  As  to  the  battle  pictures,  while  the  frightfully  realistic 
canvas  of  a  Verestschagin  may  partly  lift  the  illusion  of  glory  by 
a  glance  at  the  hideousness  of  the  field  of  carnage,  the  popular 
class-book  of  history  sufficiently  drapes  the  repulsive  part,  and  the 
young  mind  is  left  to  its  visions  of  the  special  prowess,  triumph 
and  renown  of  the  heroes  of  battle.  However,  I  believe  there  has 
been  an  amending  in  this  particular.  The  Sumner  bequest  to  Har- 
vard, creating  a  prize  for  approved  theses  on  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes without  resort  to  war,  was  a  valuable  educational  precedent. 
Similarly  commendable  was  the  effort  of  Lafayette  College,  some 
years  ago,  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  courses  in  pagan  classics^  with 
its  pro-war  and  often  immoral  ideals,  one  in  which  the  classical 
exponents  came  closer  to  the  Christian  standard.  (A  failure  of  the 
specially-contributed  fund,  I  believe,  was  the  cause  of  the  dropping 
of  this  rarely-tried  course.) 

As  our  student  reaches  manhood,  and  embarks,  mayhap,  in 
commerce  or  manufactures,  and  perchance  finds  his  country  en- 
gaged in  war  (here  may  open  a  choice  of  courses  in  which  he  will 
need  to  recko;   nlosely  with  his  conscience.    If  he  has  rightly  ap- 
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propriated  the  lessons  or  influences  conducive  to  peace  which  have 
heretofore  been  laid  in  his  way,  he  will  not  make  gain  through 
furnishing  goods  or  material  to  be  used  in  carrying  on  war.  To 
instance  but  a  few:  The  Botch  family,  of  Nantucket,  with  their 
neutral  shipping  and  whale  oil  commerce  during  the  Revolutionary 
and  later  wars;  an  Allen,  of  England,  who,  as  manufacturer  of 
chemical  products,  declined  a  very  lucrative  contract  for  certain 
goods  to  be  used  in  the  war  in  which  his  country  was  engaged;  a 
Cadbury,  who,  a  little  while  ago,  though  willing  to  supply,  at  cost, 
the  Queen^s  special  gift  of  chocolate  for  her  soldiers  in  South 
Africa,  refused  thereafter  to  furnish  supplies  upon  regular  con- 
tracts of  profit;  the  Hustons,  iron  manufacturers,  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  furnish  armor-plate  to  the  government  during  the 
Civil  War,  even  though  such  action  may  have  been  looked  upon  as 
unpatriotic,  as  well  as  unnecessarily  self-denying. 

Further,  our  fair-minded  citizen  who  would  wish  practically  to 
apply  the  Scripture  obligation  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
would  welcome  such  harmonious  commercial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions as  would  be  of  reciprocal  benefit,  and  not  be  heavily  weighted 
with  the  selfish  maxim  of  take  all  and  give  nothing.  Of  such  wisely- 
adjusted  international  traffic,  which  must  prove  a  great  conservator 
of  peace,  it  was  happily  remarked  by  Elihu  Burritt:  "  Commerce 
has  no  country  but  the  world,  no  patriotism  but  an  earnest  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  all  the  nations.  Its  gfenius  in  this  respect  runs 
parallel  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  though  in  a  lower  course — 
just  as  subterranean  rivers  run  parallel  with  those  that  show  their 
silver  currents  to  the  sun.  Commerce  repudiates  war  as  an  outrage 
upon  its  domain.  It  will  not  obey  the  laws  of  war,  nor  recognize 
any  nation  as  an  enemy  with  which  it  has  or  may  have  intercourse.^' 
The  benevolent  thought  of  Burritt  in  this  direction  is  suggestively 
indicated  by  the  caption  of  some  of  his  cogent  essays,  as  that  on 
'^  The  Waste  of  War  and  the  Winnings  of  Industry '';  another,  on 
"  Cotton,  Commerce  and  Civilization '';  a  third,  '^  Wardrobe,  Webs 
and  Table-Ties  of  Brotherhood.'^  What  a  bulwark,  what  a  remedy 
Would  be  found  here,  could  we  apply  the  touchstone  of  Christ's 
commandment  to  this  which  is  destined  to  be  an  uppermost  topic  of 
general  discussion,  and  most  urgent  subject  for  diplomacy  and  leg- 
islation! And  so  likewise  in  the  matter  of  oppressive  trade  com- 
binations, the  fertile  source  of  endless  angry  contentions. 

In  conscientiously  manifesting  his  Christian  citizenship,  the  cit- 
izen and  voter  will  thereby  directly  provide,  and  speedily  so,  a  fore- 
most remedy  against  the  outburst  of  war.  The  rule  of  political 
action  recommended  may  be  concisely  expressed  by  that  vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon  word,  straightforwardness;  for,  as  Secretary  of  State 
Hay  tersely  stated  it  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  the  better  di- 
plomacy, "  There  is  nothing  like  straightforwardness  to  beget  its 
like."  "  We  believe,"  was  the  conviction  hereupon  adopted  by  the 
National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  last  month,  at  Fort 
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circumstances,  and  then  always  in  opposition  to  a  strenuous  protest 
from  a  large  number  of  our  citizens.  The  attitude  of  our  nation 
towards  others,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  been  one  of  peace^  jus- 
tice and  good  feeling. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  condition  of  our  citizens,  as  to 
compulsory  military  service,  with  those  of  Prance  and  Germany^ 
where  the  military  spirit  is  rife,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  in- 
fluence has  been  at  work  among  us  that  has  not  been  felt  on  the 
continent,  and  some  of  this  has  been  exerted  by  Friends. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  just  and  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians  established 
by  the  Quaker  colonists  produced  and  ensured  harmony  so  long 
at  it  was  continued,  and  trouble  with  the  red  man  arose  only  when 
unjust  and  warlike  encroachments  were  permitted. 

Although  an  imrighteous  Indian  policy  has  been  continued  for 
150  years,  with  its  inevitable  evil  consequences,  yet  the  Quaker  ideal 
has  been  kept  ever  before  the  American  people,  and  slowly,  slowly 
our  government  has  advanced  toward  it,  until  in  President  Grant 
and  some  of  our  recent  administrators  the  friendly  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians  has  been  approached,  with  much  success  and 
with  great  hope  for  the  future. 

COUBTS  OP  ABBITRATION. 

Por  the  prevention  of  disputes  and  as  a  substitute  for  armed 
conflicts  Friends  have  offered  arbitration  between  individuals  and 
between  nations  as  the  ideal  as  well  as  practical  Christian  method. 

Here  again  mankind  is  slowly  emerging  from  darkness  into 
light,  leaving  behind  the  trial  by  duel  and,  we  believe,  the  trial 
by  warfare,  and  advancing  towards  the  frame  of  mind  that  is  will- 
ing to  accept  arbitration  as  a  just  and  proper  method  of  deciding 
contests. 

In  the  history  of  our  nation  many  international  disagreements 
have  been  so  decided,  some  of  them  involving  millions  of  money 
and  preceded  by  heated  arguments  and  antagonistic  opinions  that 
would  ordinarily  have  led  to  bloodshed. 

Numberless  disputes  between  individuals  are  now  settled  by 
arbitration  and  lawsuits  are  thus  often  avoided.  The  court  of  ar- 
bitration is  gaining  popularity,  and,  being  of  equal  standing  with 
the  law  courts,  is  being  appealed  to  more  and  more.  In  Baltimore, 
for  instance,  the  Board  of  Trade,  proceeding  under  an  act  of  Legis- 
lature, has  established  such  a  court,  whose  decisions  are  as  binding 
as  though  made  by  the  courts  of  law.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
disputants  to  agree  to  abide  by  the  legal  opinion  of  a  judge  or  em- 
inent counsel,  thus  adopting  the  principle  of  arbitration.  There  is 
also  constant  demand  for  the  settlement  of  all  disagreements  be- 
tween employers  and  their  employees  by  this  method,  of  the  appli- 
cation of  which  there  have  been  some  recent  instances. 
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In  all  of  this  adyance  towards  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
Friends  can  certainly  claim  that  their  unswerving  testimony  in 
favor  of  arbitration  has  had  influence. 

THE  CHXJBOH. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  principles  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  have  been  so  generauy  adopted  by  relig- 
ious people  everywhere  that  the  need  of  our  continued  independent 
existence  has  vanished.  An  answer  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  religious  world  toward  war.  The  ideal  of  peaceable- 
ness  expressed  by  the  Master  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  and 
made  their  own  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  is  realized  but  inade- 
quately by  most  Christian  denominations,  whose  leaders  are  apt  to 
weaken  in  the  face  of  a  strong  popular  demand  for  war,  and  too 
often  give  their  support  to  measures  of  conquest  or  bloody  retalia- 
tion. Very  few  churches  would  discipline  a  member  for  engaging 
in  military  service;  the  thought  of  domg  so  would  hardly  occur  to 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  the  Church,  the  representative  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  his  message  of  non-resistance  finds  but  tardy 
acceptance. 

EDUCATION. 

The  well-known  testimony  of  Friends  in  favor  of  the  guarded 
education  of  the  young  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  mili- 
tary training  in  schools,  and  in  this  a  consistent  course  has  always 
been  followed.  It  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  their  ideas 
have  influenced  those  who  have  had  charge  of  education  in  this 
country,  especially  as  there  have  always  been  Friends  who,  as  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  of  instruction,  have  extended  our  Friendlj 
thought. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  advisability  or  ne- 
cessity of  military  education  has  never  taken  hold  of  the  .Ajnerican 
people.  The  army  has  its  West  Point,  to  be  sure,  and  the  navy  its 
Annapolis,  and  so  it  must  be  as  long  as  the  people  allow  an  army 
or  a  navy  to  exist;  but  aside  from  these,  it  is  only  here  and  there, 
especially  in  reform  schools,  that  military  discipline  is  enforced, 
and  in  these  it  is  the  habits  of  attention,  order  and  obedience  and 
physical  development  that  are  sought,  rather  than  the  inculcation 
of  a  warlike  spirit. 

Owing  to  the  accession  of  military  feeling  caused  by  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  in- 
troduce military  training  into  the  public  schools;  but  the  senti- 
ment, as  well  as  the  judgment,  of  the  people  is  opposed  to  this  en- 
deavor, which  is  doomed  to  failure. 

CIJBBENT  LITEBATUBE. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  war  spirit  is  so  prominent  in 
weekly  and  monthly  journals.  Most  of  this  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  our  experience  of  the  past  four  years,  as  before  that  period  there 
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was  little  of  it.  Especially  imfortunate  is  it  that  the  juvenile  press 
is  so  fill]  of  war  stories  and  the  glorification  of  warlike  deeds.  In 
fact,  the  most  popular  monthly  of  this  class  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sinners  in  this  respect. 

When  the  present  attack  of  temporary  insanity  has  passed  and 
reason  has  once  more  regained  its  throne,  our  ideal  of  peace  will 
seem  all  the  more  beautiful,  and  the  young  will  be  taught  that  the 
victories  of  civil  life  often  far  eclipse  those  of  war,  and  do  not  leave 
behind  remorse,  nor  the  scars  of  conflict,  nor  the  moan  of  the  widow 
and  orphan. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Quaker  ideal  of 
peace  has  spread  among  the  American  people  and  deeply  influenced 
our  national  life.  May  this  high  ideal  continue  to  be  held  aloft 
until  all  people  shall  come  within  its  ennobling  influence,  and  the 
spirit  of  peace  shall  hover  over  the  nations  with  healing  on  his 
wings! 

The  Chairman:  "Peace  as  Involved  in  the  Christian 
Method,'^  by  Eufus  M.  Jones,  of  Haverford  College,  is  the  last 
paper  on  the  program  of  the  evening  and  of  the  Conference. 


peacp:  as  involved  m  the  christian  method. 

BY  DR.  RUFUS  M.  JONES.  HAVERFORD,  PA. 

The  scientists  of  the  century  have  been  forcing  us  to  realize 
that  Nature's  method  is  ruthless  competition.  She  gives  success  to 
the  strong  and  extermination  to  the  weak.  Her  realm  is  an  end- 
less battlefield — a  fierce  struggle  for  existence  where  the  weak  fat- 
ten the  strong,  and  the  unfit  are  mercilessly  sacrificed  to  the  fit. 
Iwery  step  of  the  slow  advance  from  the  lower  forms  of  life  has 
been  marked  by  the  weeding  out  of  the  helpless  and  the  survival 
of  the  strong  and  physically  fit.  ^^  Bed  in  tooth  and  claw,''  Kature 
proclaims  that  strength,  power,  force,  might,  fitness  to  survive,  are 
the  only  qualities  for  which  she  cares.  Few  have  any  conception 
of  the  awful  slaughter  which  goes  on  day  by  day  beneath  the  peace- 
ful waters  of  the  sea.  Here  everything  lives  on  something  else,  and 
in  the  act  of  seizing  its  prey  it  is  dodging  its  own  foe.  There  is 
no  corner  of  the  ocean  which  is  not  a  veritable  Indian  jungle  where 
each  lives  on  the  life  of  another.  This  law  of  the  jungle,  this 
merciless  method  of  nature,  everywhere  marks  primitive  man.  An- 
thropology, archaeology,  ancient  history,  all  tell  the  same  tale — 
everywhere  tribe  at  war  with  tribe,  man  arming  himself  against 
his  enemy.  The  very  divisions  of  the  earth  among  the  peoples  of 
it  have  been  made  with  an  eye  to  protection  and  defense.  But 
the  little  new-born  child  comes  with  an  even  surer  record  of  this 
age-long  warfare  than  any  which  the  monuments  of  Assyria  or  the 
ruins  of  Kamak  frive  us.    His  hereditary  instincts  are  the  deepest 
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scars  of  these  centuries  of  strife  and  survival  of  the  strong.  The 
primitive  instincts  are  fear  and  anger;  followed  by  the  hardly  less 
primitive  instinct — ^love  of  power.  They  are  egoistic,  self -preserva- 
tive instincts.  They  are  in  the  very  structure  of  the  race,  and  they 
have  their  roots  deep  in  an  immemorial  past,  when  human  life 
meant  struggle  for  existence  and  survival  by  the  law  of  might.  Na- 
ture's whole  concern  has  been  to  produce  a  physical  being  with  a 
fitness  to  survive  in  a  competitive  struggle  for  existence. 

Now  Christianity  reverses  this  whole  idea.  Christ  introduces 
a  type  of  life  which  advances  on  precisely  the  opposite  principle. 
He  declares  that  in  the  kingdom  where  he  rules  a  selfish  struggle 
for  existence  carries  with  it  extinction — ^^  He  that  seeks  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it,'' — ^and  its  very  method  of  advance  is  by  the  prop- 
agation of  love  which  forgets  self  in  the  effort  to  bless  others. 

The  true  way  to  study  the  peace  idea  at  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  to  make  a  collection  of  peace-texts,  but  to  develop 
the  Christian  view  of  man  and  society  and  to  see  whether  any  place 
is  left  here  for  war  and  strife.  Our  question  therefore  must  be. 
What  does  Christ's  conception  of  man  and  society  involve?  What 
lies  prophetic  in  his  revelation  of  man? 

Nothing  is  surer  than  that  he  thinks  of  man — any  man — as  a 
potential  son  of  God.  He  puts  man  on  a  new  level.  He  sets  forth 
his  new  conception  and  calls  men  to  it,  in  order,  he  says,  "  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  Heaven."  His  new 
commandment  is,  "that  you  love  even  as  I  have  loved."  His 
"  follow  me  "  is  no  mere  call  to  walk  over  the  same  Syrian  roads 
behind  Him,  but  a  call  to  the  same  attitude  of  life  and  an  invita- 
tion into  a  brotherhood  which  has  its  origin  in  a  Divine  Father- 
hood. The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  his  de- 
votion to  the  business  of  saving  and  perfecting  others — ^his  struggle 
for  the  life  of  others.  To  give,  to  share,  and  to  transmit  what  he 
has  received  is  his  unfailing  purpose.  To  win  by  defeating  others 
is  as  inconceivable  a  course  for  him  as  it  would  be  for  the  tiger 
to  win  his  prey  by  methods  of  persuasion.  He  reverses  the  whole 
process  of  advance.  Victories  are  to  be  won  by  the  inherent  power 
of  light  and  truth  and  love,  and  if  they  cannot  be  won  that  way, 
then  they  are  not  to  be  won  at  all.  Men  are  to  be  drawn  to  God  on 
the  simple  ground  alone  that  He  loves  them;  and  then,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  overcome  a  world  organized  on  the  principle  of  the  power 
of  the  strongest,  they  are  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  silent  but 
invincible  power  of  love  and  truth. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  this  was  his  method. 
There  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  he  bequeathed  this  method  to  his 
followers.  I  shall  not  now  ask  whether  such  a  method  is  practica- 
ble in  a  world  like  ours  or  not,  though  one  can  say  that  so  far  it 
has  had  no  adequate  trial,  and  we  must  expect  such  transforma- 
tions to  be  slow.  But  I  shall  consider  the  question,  which  is  of 
some  interest,  namely.  Why  is  the  law  of  competition  reversed  by 
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Christianity?    Why  do  we  here  go  over  from  the  law  of  struggle 
for  existence  to  the  method  of  love  and  sacrifice  for  others? 

The  first  reason  is  that  humanity  found  a  new  goal  in  Christ 
which  could  be  attained  only  by  some  new  method.  So  long  as  the 
goal  is  the  attainment  of  material  goods  there  must  be  a  sharp 
competition  and  an  occasion  for  warfare.  The  supply  of  good 
things  is  limited,  and  whatever  one  gets  diminishes  what  the  rest 
can  have.  The  demand  for  such  things  exceeds  the  supply.  The 
struggle,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  becomes  a  keen  one.  The 
whole  breed  of  selfish  passions  are  pushed  to  the  front.  It  is  for 
the  vital  interests  of  the  stronger  to  put  down  the  weak,  and,  by  a 
certain  natural  selection,  those  who  can  fight  best  survive  and  pro- 
duce a  race  like  themselves.  But  the  moment  the  goal  becomes  the 
attainment  of  some  spiritual  possession,  the  supply  of  it  exceeds  the 
demand!  The  more  of  it  one  gets,  the  more  of  it  there  is  for  oth- 
ers. It  increases  in  proportion  as  it  is  possessed.  When  one  man 
rises  to  the  height  of  a  new  idea,  the  whole  world  is  richer  for  it 
forever,  and  all  souls  feel  tha  power  of  it.  When  one  soul  sees 
some  new  beauty  and  learns  how  to  share  it,  he  has  made  it  at  once 
the  common  possession  of  the  race.  When  one  individual  by 
stricter  obedience  has  caught  a  new  truth  and  voiced  it,  all  men 
everywhere  feed  upon  it  and  add  cubits  to  their  stature.  When 
some  one  person  puts  his  life  into  an  heroic  deed,  that  becomes  a 
universal  legacy.  If  it  can  be  revealed  that  God  is  love  and  that 
men  can  partake  of  his  nature,  then  no  amount  of  sharing  can  ever 
exhaust  such  a  possession,  and  there  will  be  no  competitive  struggle 
to  win  one^s  own  share. 

But  the  truth  is  deeper  than  this  and  involves  more  than  we 
have  yet  touched.  For  as  soon  as.  the  human  goal  is  shown  to  be 
the  possession  of  a  spiritual  attainment,  it  becomes  clear  that  this 
can  be  attained  only  through  the  method  of  sharing.  The  surest 
way  to  shrivel  and  dry  up  is  to  live  for  self-perfection  alone.  In  the 
spiritual  life  it  is  an  eternal  fact  that  no  high  quality  can  be  won 
if  it  is  directly  sought  for  self.  If  it  is  impossible  to  catch  a  spin- 
ning top  to  see  what  the  motion  is  like;  if  it  is  impossible  to  turn  on 
the  light  to  see  what  the  darkness  is  like,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
produce  the  saintly  spirit  alon|p  any  line  of  self-interest.  To  gain 
any  pleasure  from  any  action  one  must  forget  all  thought  of  pleas- 
ure and  become  absorbed  in  the  act.  To  become  spiritual  one 
must  throw  his  life  into  the  work  of  helping  others  win  their  vic- 
tories, and  lo!  he  finds  that  nothing  he  gives  is  ever  given  away. 
By  losing  his  life  in  the  glowing  purpose  to  help  men  come  to  the 

Sossession  of  their  true  selves,  he  finds  his  own  life  enriching  and 
eepening,  and  he  enters  upon  an  ever-heightening  life.  The  loss 
is  gain,  the  giving  makes  rich,  the  sharing  increases  the  possession. 
This  principle  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  religion,  and, 
because  it  is  true,  no  one  who  fully  enters  upon  tiie  higher  levels 
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of  Christian  experience  can  consent  to  live  by  the  law  of  might 
which  breeds  war  and  sets  men  everywhere  against  each  other. 

The  struggle  now  will  be  not  to  see  how  much  one  can  get,  but 
rather  how  much  one  can  give,  not  to  see  how  many  men^s  share 
one  can  seize  and  appropriate,  but  rather  to  see  how  many  one  can 
help  to  enter  and  share  tiie  common  blessings  of  the  Father's  gift. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  Christianity  supplants  war 
with  a  method  of  peace  and  love.  Christ  introduces  the  organic 
idea  of  society.  We  pass  at  once  and  forever  from  the  individual 
as  an  atom  to  the  individual  as  a  member  of  the  whole.  There  can 
be  no  isolated  personal  perfection,  for  our  lives  are  so  tightly  linked 
that  when  one  member  suffers  all  suffer,  and  when  one  rises  all 
rise.  Human  destiny  is  a  social  affair  and  no  man  can  live  unto 
himself  or  die  unto  himself.  There  is  a  gravitation  finer  and  sub- 
tler than  that  which  holds  the  worlds  in  a  universe,  and  this  binds 
the  lives  of  human  beings  into  a  society  in  which  each  must  share 
the  rise  and  fall  of  all  the  members.  It  is,  then,  our  end  not  to 
realize  some  little  goal  of  personal  attainment  for  which  we  live, 
but  to  raise,  be  it  ever  so  little,  the  whole  level  of  human  life  and  to 
bring  into  actual  existence  a  Mngdom  of  God — a  society  of  brothers 
by  the  divine  right  of  sonship  to  God.  The  sublimest  outlook  of 
Christianity  is  its  prophecy  of  a  society  founded  in  brotherhood, 
and  deeper  still,  in  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  its  most 
sacred  message  to  man  is  the  call,  "  by  the  mercies  of  God,''  to  join 
in  the  work  of  making  that  prophecy  come  true.  Now  the  only 
way  such  an  ideal  can  be  wrought  out,  the  only  way  such  a  new 
Jerusalem  can  be  brought  down  from  God  to  become  a  fact  before 
our  eyes,  is  for  a  man  in  this  present  world  to  go  to  living  as  a  son 
of  God  and  treating  all  other  men  as  possible  sons.  This  is  precise- 
ly Christ's  method.  The  strong*  are  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak,  those  who  have  received  are  to  give,  those  who  have  seen  are 
to  help  others  see,  and  those  who  have  found  are  to  become  the 
seekers  after  others.  That  such  an  idea  involves  peace  and  makes 
war  impossible  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  high  noon,  and  this  is  incon- 
testably  the  Christian  position. 

But  some  one  says,  ^^  This  is  a  remote  ideal  which  will  be  all 
right  when  the  heavenly  conditions  arrive  for  realizing  it,  but  now 
we  are  in  a  world  where  men  have  selfish  passions,  where  the  law  of 
competition  rules,  and  where  one  gets  only  what  he  struggles  and 
fights  for.  No  such  millennium  is  in  sight.  Must  we  not  adjust 
to  the  conditions  of  this  present  world?''  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  never  will  be  any  heavenly  conditions,  there  never  will  be  an 
actual  state  of  brotherhood  and  love  unless  those  who  see  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  method  go  to  living  by  it  at  whatever  hazard 
and  cost,  and  so  make  this  ideal  less  remote,  and  bring  the  millen- 
nium a  jot  nearer.  The  single  question  to  ask  is.  Which  is  the 
true  way  of  life,  the  law  of  the  jungle,  somewhat  modified  and  re- 
fined perhaps,  or  the  law  of  love  and  brotherhood,  the  organic  so- 
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ciety  where  each  lives  for  all?  If  man  becomes  himself  and  shows 
his  real  nature  only  when  he  makes  his  life  contribute  to  the  whole 
total  of  life  and  happiness,  then  there  can  be  no  question  which 
course  a  man  should  take  nor  which  course  is  the  heroic  one,  for 
that  course  is  most  heroic  which  makes  a  man  most  a  man. 

Too  long  we  have  allowed  the  world  to  think  of  us  merely  as 
non-combatants,  as  sponsor  to  the  idea  of  non-resistance,  and  we 
have  been  looked  on  with  pity  as  a  weak  and  passive  folk.  Thiri 
Christian  method  here  outlined  is  no  more  passive  than  is  that  of 
the  most  strenuous  fighter  on  the  world^s  bead-roll.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  gloriously  positive.  It  is  no  withdrawal  from  danger  or 
suffering,  but  rather  it  involves  a  genuine  sharing  of  the  world^s 
burdens  and  struggles  in  a  patient  labor  to  make  righteousness  and 
peace  the  very  conditions  of  human  life.  "Put  on  the  whole 
armor,''  says  the  great  advocate  of  the  Christian  method,  writing 
from  Caesar's  prison.  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,''  is  his  fare- 
well word  to  his  young  disciple.  "  Quit  you  like  men  "  is  his  call 
to  those  who  must  take  up  tiie  banner  he  is  laying  down.  It  is  a 
noble  word,  but  its  full  power  comes  out  only  when  we  see  what 
it  means  to  be  a  man.  "  Quit  you  like  men;  be  strong."  These 
words  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  new  revelation  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a  man — ^a  being  who  realizes  his  place  in  the  uni- 
verse of  spirit  and  who  sees  that  he  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
this  growing  kingdom  of  God.  As  fast  as  such  men  come  the  possi- 
bility of  war  diminishes;  as  man  on  the  new  level  enters,  man  on  the 
old  level  goes  out. 

"  I  told  them,"  says  Fox,  when  they  were  trying  to  enlist  him 
in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  "  that  I  lived  in  virtue  of  that 
life  and  power  which  does  away  with  the  occasion  for  all  war." 
The  man  who  says  that  has  discovered  the  fundamental  idea  of 
manhood.  As  fast  as  society  becomes  composed  of  such  men  war 
vanishes  by  as  certain  a  law  as  that  which  has  locked  up  the  ptero- 
dactyl and  megatherium  in  the  iron  hills,  and  swept  the  earth  of 
the  dodo. 

It  was  on  just  this  sense  of  the  worth  of  man  that  our  poet 
Whittier  based  his  opposition  to  war  and  his  mesage  of  peace: 

"  Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  one  who  bore  it';  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God. 
Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer, 
The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny, 
The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfills 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love, 
The  sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven." 
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The  Chairman:  The  discussion  of  the  papers  will  be  opened 
by  John  B.  Garrett. 

John  B.  Garbett:  It  seems  to  me  that  discussion  implies  that 
there  are  some  thoughts  which  are  to  be  corrected,  or  some  argu- 
ments that  are  faulty,  or  some  opinions  expressed  with  which  one 
must  take  issue.  No  one  of  these  conditions  exists  to-night;  and 
I  feel,  for  one,  that  the  time  for  discussion  has  passed.  You  will 
not  be  surprised  if  I  say  that,  holding  the  position  I  have  in  ref- 
erence to  this  Conference,  I  have  felt  a  burden  resting  upon  me 
throughout  the  past  three  days.  I  Nvill  not  admit  that  I  have  had 
anxiety,  for  I  think 'that  I  have  had  a  faith  that  has  enabled  me 
to  live  above  that  condition ;  but  I  have  had  a  profound  and  prayer- 
ful desire  that  the  best  spirit  which  has  pervaded  the  Conference 
at  any  time  might  live  with  us  to  its  close.  I  have  certainly  de- 
sired that  this  Conference  might  close  with  a  spirit  of  peace  in  the 
heart  God-given,  and  that  we  might  find  rest  in  one  another's  com- 
pany, and  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  might  hover  about  us.  I 
therefore  feel  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  I  or  aiiy  other  were 
at  this  stage  of  our  proceedings  to  begin  to  discuss  principles  or 
conclusions,  or  do  aught  by  utterance  that  would  mar  the  "  weight,*' 
as  we  Friends  call  it,  with  which  we  approach  the  conclusion  of 
our  meeting. 

So,  dismissing  from  my  own  mind  not  a  few  thoughts  that  I 
have  felt  merit  some  expression,  and  which  I  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  utter,  were  the  time  opportune,  T  want  to  say  only  this: 
From  the  fact  that  we  have  been  together  during  these  three  days 
and  have  feasted  from  a  richly-laden  table,  which,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  has  been  spread  before  us,  we  have,  every  one  of  us, 
a  new  responsibility  laid  upon  us,  and  new  privileges  likewise  given 
us.  We  represent  many  communities,  scattered  over  this  continent 
far  and  wide.  There  are  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  many  gifted 
men  and  women  who  are  accustomed  to  being  the  mouthpieces  in 
those  commimities,  and  whose  influence  is  potential  over  the  life  of 
commimities,  the  life  of  States,  the  life  of  churches.  My  appeal 
to  you,  dear  friends,  to-night  is  that  you  carry  home  with  you  to 
your  several  places  of  abode  and  of  service  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
your  minds  and  hearts  to  carry;  and  that,  when  you  return  to  your 
work,  you  remember  the  responsibility  which  arises  from  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  presented  to  you.  Do  not  go  back  to  your  work 
in  the  spirit  in  which  you  left  it  when  you  came  here,  but  go  with 
the  sense  of  responsibility  to  share  in  the  richest  way  possible  with 
those  among  whom  you  dwell  the  spirit  of  that  to  which  we  have 
been  listening. 

I  have  already  accepted  an  invitation  from  one  community  of 
Friends  not  far  away  to  speak  to  them  with  regard  to  this  Peace 
Conference.  I  hope  that  similar  invitations  will  come  to  scores  of 
you.     Does  anyone  doubt  that  the  opportunity  which  we  have  en- 
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joyed  was  not  of  man^s  creating?  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  providence  of  God  that  we  were  called  together,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  He  who  brought  ns  together  has  condescended  to  our 
weakness  and  to  our  need,  and  has  manifested  himself  as  a  very 
present  God  and  Saviour  in  our  midst,  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
from  day  to  day;  and  that  when  we  come  to  part  He  will  dismiss 
ns  with  His  blessing. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  have  passed  since  divisions 
began  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  attended  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  centiiry  with  many  an  animosity  and  many  a  heart- 
burning. Friends  of  every  connection  to  whom  I  speak:  I  rejoice 
with  thanksgiving  that  we  are  not  living  to-rfay  in  that  period.  I 
rejoice  that  out  of  this  Conference  shall  come  blessings  that  shall 
tend  to  peace  among  ourselves.  God  has  had  His  holy  purposes 
in  bringing  us  here.  If  our  hearts  are  open  hearts  He  has  begun 
to  f 'ilfil  those  purposes.  As  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice^ 
of  devotion,  of  love  one  to  another  that  has  been  so  beautifully 
portrayed  to  us  to-night  as  the  spirit  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  that  work  shall  go  on  to  perfec- 
tion, and  this  occasion,  little  though  it  may  have  seemed  to  us  as 
we  gathered  on  the  morning  of  day  before  yesterday,  shall  bear  its 
rich  fruitage  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  winning  of  the 
world  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  God  grant  it:  and 
may  everyone  of  us  who  is  here  to-night  be  the  rich  and  abundant 
sharer  in  the  blessing  which  is  already  dropping  from  His  hand. 

Anna  Beatthwaite  Thomas:  There  is  one  thing  that  has 
pressed  upon  my  heart  all  day,  and  I  want  to  speak  of  it;  I  mean 
the  loud  call  that,  in  the  providence  of  God,  comes  to  this  country. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  America  was — ^the 
ideal  of  America — ^to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  has  already  been 
brought  before  us  in  the  words  of  that  Norwegian  who  said,  **  Does 
that  great  republic  still  live  ?  ^^  lliat  ideal  has  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  especially  of  those  under  less  favorable 
conditions.  It  is  the  ideal  of  love  and  of  home,  of  right  and  of 
liberty,  of  refugfe  for  the  oppressed  and  for  the  downtrodden.  That 
ideal  has  been  rudely  broken  to  a  great  extent  by  recent  events. 

I  have  been  confronted  with  the  thought  recently  that  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  has  no  special  call  just  now  to  work  for  peace.  We 
have  not  heard  that  in  this  Conference;  but  I  know  it  is  the  thought 
of  some  Friends.  But  this  idea  is  all  wrong.  We  have  a  great 
work  before  us,  and  I  want  to  call  upon  all  those  who  have  been 
members  of  this  Conference  to  go  home  and  take  hold  anew  of  this 
work.  It  will  require  tremendous  effort  to  bring  back  this  country 
to  where  it  was  before  it — ^I  was  going  to  say,  before  it  fell — ^but 
before  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  If  we  can  bring  it  back  it 
will  be  a  noble  work,  to  say  nothing  of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
along  all  the  general  lines  of  peace  work. 
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Alpked  H.  Love:  I  feel  that  I  must  express  at  the  close  of  this 
most  remarkable  Conference  my  gratitude  to  the  Creator  for  the 
privilege  of  living  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  fervent  souls 
dedicated  to  peace  as  I  have  found  in  these  three  days.  Every 
word  that  has  been  uttered  has  my  commendation.  It  has  been 
made  clear  in  the  Conference  that  peace  is  a  result,  the  outcome 
and  recompense  of  righteousness  and  well-doing.  In  order  to 
have  peace  we  must  have  peace  conditions.  If  we  have  to-day  all 
the  peace  that  we  deserve,  let  us  deserve  more  by  being  more  fer- 
vent, more  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Master,  and  in  that 
way  we  shall  realize,  perhaps,  as  I  feel  that  I  have  realized  in  meas- 
ure on  this  occasion,  the  hop*  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  possi- 
ble, dear  friends,  for  us  to  achieve  our  conceptions  and  our  ideals. 
Our  Heavenly  Father  would  never  have  given  us  the  conception  of 
a  higher  and  better  condition  than  that  which  we  see  about  us, 
and  yet  have  left  us  without  the  means  of  attaining  it.  '^  If  the 
people  will  to  have  it  so,  who  shall  tell  the  end  thereof  ?  ^^ 

Pbanklin  S.  Blaie:  I  have  been  a  silent  actor  through  all 
these  nine  sessions.  The  prayer  of  my  heart  has  been  that  every 
member  of  this  Conference  might  have  his  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  The  last  paper  brought  that  beautifully  and  wonderfully  to 
our  minds.  I  endorse  every  word  which  John  B.  Garrett  has  said 
to  us  with  reference  to  the  whole  work  of  these  three  days.  There 
has  been  a  wonderful  providence  of  God  in  the  conception  and 
carrying  out  of  the  Conference.  like  the  reader  of  one  of  the 
papers,  I  go  to  begin  anew,  with  more  earnestness,  this  life  hid  with 
Clmst  in  God,  and  I  ask  the  prayers  of  this  Conference  for  us  in 
the  Southland,  where  you  know  we  have  had  more  opposition  in 
many  ways  than  almost  any  other  part  of  our  country,  those  of 
us,  especially,  who  began  our  lives  before  the  war  and  passed 
through  the  great  struggle  a  generation  ago.  It  is  our  wish  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  eveiy  way  possible  in  the  further  extension  of 
the  work  of  peace. 

Clement  M.  Biddle:  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  pass  resolutions  of  thanks,  or  to  be  as  expressive,  prob- 
ably, as  we  should  be  to  those  who  work  for  us.  It  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  be  one  of  the  original  twenty-six  who  met  at  Lake  Mohonk, 
when  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  presented  to  us  the  idea  of  this  Con- 
ference. We  were  divided — one  earnest,  faithful  man,  and  twenty- 
five  in  doubt— ^as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  do  what  has  been 
done.  I  wish  to  say  that  Dr.  Trueblood  was  the  originator  of  it. 
He  has  carried  the  burden  of  the  work;  and  with  no  disrespect  to 
those  who  have  nobly  assisted  him  in  making  it  a  success,  to  him 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  plan  and  of  inducing  the  rest  of  us  to 
carry  it  to  the  successful  termination.  I  desire  to  give  him  my 
personal  thanks;  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  those  assembled. 
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The  Chairman:   Dr.  Tmeblood,  say  something! 

Benjamin  F.  Trxteblood:  This  Conference  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  I  have  seen  of  the  good  results  that  come  from  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  Divine  guidance,  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Quakerism.  The  Conference  grew 
out  of  the  simple  performance  of  a  very  simple  duty,  that  of  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  the  holding  of  such  a  meeting.  So  strongly 
had  the  thought  impressed  itself  upon  me  for  some  months,  that 
when  I  went  to  Mohonk  last  spring  I  could  no  longer  refrain  from 
"  opening  ^^  the  subject  to  others.  There  were,  of  course,  doubts 
about  the  matter  in  the  minds  of  some  at  the  beginning,  and  have 
been  since;  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  clearness  of  the  duty  of  pro- 
posing the  Conference  was  made  much  clearer  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  approved  at  once  by  tvventy-five  other  people  who  entered  into 
it  just  as  if  the  call  had  come  to  them.  Clement  M.  Biddle,  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  little  service  which  I  have  rendered,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  magnify,  greatly  I  think,  the  doubt  and  hesitancy 
of  others,  including  himself.  I  have  no  more  credit  in  the  matter 
than  the  other  twenty-five  have;  for  they  at  once  entered  into  the 
concern,  and  everj'one  of  them  has  stood  by  it  with  absolute  and 
unwavering  faithfulness  to  the  end. 

The  outcome  so  far  has  been  remarkable,  and  the  full  outcome 
is  not  yet  seen.  We  have  had  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring 
Conference.  A  spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  has  been  with  us 
from  the  first  moment  to  this  last.  This  spirit  of  unity  is  one  of 
the  growing  characteristics  of  our  time;  it  is  spreading  everywhere 
among  people  who  call  themselves  Christian,  and  even  among 
others.  The  era  of  strife  and  dogmatic  quarreling  and  division  in 
the  Christian  church  has  about  gone  by.  What  may  come  of  this 
Conference  other  than  the  moral  and  spiritual  fruit  of  it,  we  must 
leave  to  the  future. 

I  deeply  appreciate  what  has  been  said  by  my  friend,  John  B. 
Garrett,  who  has,  with  the  hearty  and  intelligent  co-operation  of 
many  others,  taken  cheerfully  so  much  of  the  burden  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Conference  upon  himself.  What  he  has  said  just 
now  is  the  thing  which  we  need  most  to  remember.  This  is  a  great 
and  solemn  work  in  which  we  are  engaged.  My  friends,  we  have 
in  the  task  which  is  before  us  in  this  new  century — the  task  of  re- 
deeming the  world  from  hate  and  war  and  establishing  it  per- 
manently in  the  ways  of  love  and  peace — ^the  most  glorious  calling 
that  one  can  possibly  conceive.  The  cause  of  peace  has  gained 
much  in  the  past;  the  principles  for  which  we  have  stood  have 
already  permeated  society  more  deeply  than  many  suppose.  That 
ought  to  encourage  us  to  throw  ourselves  with  a  supreme  devotion 
into  the  task  that  is  before  us.  The  work  of  redeeming  the  world 
from  strife  and  bloodshed,  from  the  waste  of  its  intellectual  and 
physical  powers  in  the  ways  of  ruin  and  destruction,  and  of  turning 
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all  these  energies  of  thought  and  feeling  and  material  force  to  con- 
structive and  beneficent  ends,  is  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  inspire 
any  soul  with  devotion  and  effort  of  the  highest  order. 

There  are  great  destinies  before  ns.  This  world  is  not  always 
to  be  **  red  in  tooth  and  claw  ^' ;  the  time  is  approaching  more  rap- 
idly than  many  suppose  when  the  man  shall  supplant  the  brute. 
Great  movements  advance  slowly,  so  it  is  said.  But  every  great 
movement,  as  it  progresses,  accumulates  power,  until,  at  the  last, 
according  to  the  divine  method,  it  reaches  its  end  as  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  The  times  are  moving  rapidly,  and  I  want  us  to 
move  with  them.  The  cause  which  has  brought  us  together  is  very 
near  the  heart  of  our  Master.  It  is  His  purpose  that  it  shall  tri- 
umph, not  in  this  land  only,  but  in  all  lands;  that  America  may 
be  saved,  and  England,  and  Qerinany,  and  Eussia,  and  China,  and 
South  Africa,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  the  desolations 
of  hate  and  war,  and  that  the  whole  world  may  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  co-operation.  What  share  shall  we  have  in  this  great  ac- 
complishment? 

Isaac  Sharpless:  I  think  that  any  one  who  has  attended  the 
meetings  of  this  Conference  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  present  day  has  no  disposition  to  repudi- 
ate the  doctrines  of  their  first  predecessors  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
The  statements  unanimously  adopted  this  afternoon  are  a  strong 
endorsement  of  the  positions  taken  by  George  Fox.  We  are  not 
sorry  we  have  received  these  doctrines  as  a  heritage  from  the  past. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  apologize  for  them,  nor  are  we  at  all 
ashamed  to  avow  that  we  are  peace  men.  We  are  thankful,  on  the 
contrary,  that  this  precious  legacy  has  come  down  to  us,  and  that 
we  are  able  to  meet  together  here,  and  in  such  unity  continue  to 
bear  up  the  blessed  cause.  We  propose  to  continue  to  hold  up  the 
same  standard  and  pass  it  on  endorsed  and  strengthened. 

We  regret  that  we  appear  to  be  so  nearly  alone  among  Christian 
professors.  So  clear  does  the  position  seem  to  us  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  perceive  how  other  earnest,  honest  Christians  can  differ. 
We  are  encouraged  when  we  read  the  abstract  eulogiums  on  peace  j 
but  when  war  issues  come  we  are  surprised  and  disappointed  at  the 
apparent  change  of  ground.  We  want  to  keep  ourselves  open  to 
conviction,  and  we  acknowledge  that  our  lonely  position  puts  upon 
us  a  great  burden  of  proof.  Can  it  be  that  the  small  minority  is 
right?  We  have  this  week  asked  ourselves  this  question,  and  for 
ourselves  we  have  again  soberly  answered  it  in  the  affirmative,  and 
so  we  shall  continue  to  answer  it  always  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
just  as  long  as  God  shall  give  us  strength  to  be  faithful  to  what  we 
know  to  be  right. 

Another  feature  which  must  have  been  noticed  during  the  meet- 
ings has  been  a  prevailing  optimism, — not  a  blind  optimism  which 
has  faith  just  because  we  know  the  strength  of  our  cause,  but  an  op- 
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timism  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  advances  actually  made.  The 
paper  of  Dr.  Trueblood,  written  on  the  strength  of  abundant  knowl- 
edge, shows  conclusively  the  rapid  advance — an  advance  which 
prepares  the  way  for  a  still  more  rapid  advance  soon  to  come.  Our 
optimism  is  based,  too,  on  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  forces 
working  for  us — ^the  growing  acquaintance  of  one  nation  with  an- 
other, the  development  of  world-wide  sympathies,  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  education  of  the 
masses,  and  the  development  of  private  morals.  Yes,  Friends,  we 
are  associated  with  a  winning  cause,  and  we  know  it,  and  we  have 
the  enthusiasm  which  comes  from  knowledge.  A  few  more  cam- 
paigns, a  few  more  martyrs,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  more  energy  and 
wise  enterprise,  and  the  cause  is  won,  and  other  Christian  bodies 
will  come  crowding  each  other  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  peace 
men. 

Friends  have  not  been  very  active  propagandists.  The  very 
feeling  of  their  own  complete  rightness  has  made  many  of  them  slow 
to  take  the  stump  and  proclaim  the  arguments  for  the  good  cause. 
But  this  is  changing.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  proposition 
that  a  lot  of  us  should  go  to  Congress;  that  we  should  get  together 
and  say  to  each  other,  *^  Go  to,  let  us  enter  the  Senate.'*  The  plan 
is,  unfortunately,  not  likely  to  be  successful,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  for  our  present  purposes  it  is  right  in  theory,  and  the 
way  to  bring  it  about  is  to  begin  with  the  humbler  politics  of  the 
country,  the  lowly  but  useful  offices  and  the  primary  meetings  of 
the  political  parties.  But  in  this  greater  activity  to  which  we  are 
called,  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  lypical  Friend  of  the  past,  the 
man  of  tender  conscience  and  guarded  life,  of  simple  tastes  and 
quiet  manners,  absolutely  truthful  and  cautious  and  faithful  and 
sweet  in  his  life,  "  Who  reverenced  his  king  as  if  it  were  his  con- 
science, and  his  conscience  as  his  king  ** — ^the  man  and  woman  we 
have  all  known  and  loved.  Shall  we  lose  this  historic  character  as 
we  part  with  the  aloofness  from  the  world  which  perhaps  produced 
it,  "  if  he  rides  abroad  redressing  human  wrong  **? 

Not  so,  I  think,  if  he  comes  under  the  spirit  of  George  Fox; 
if  he  is  a  peace  man  not  because  he  believes  war  to  be  wasteful,  and 
productive  of  suffering,  or  contrary  to  some  pet  theory  of  morals, 
but  because  down  in  his  heart  he  feels  the  warm  spirit  of  divine  love 
and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  and  the  desire  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  and  revenge  and  hatred.  Pile  up  your  other  argu- 
ments as  you  will,  such  a  man  can  go  out  doing  a  strong,  active 
man's  full  duty  to  the  cause,  and  not  lose  one  iota  of  the  sweetness 
and  light  of  our  revered  Friends  of  the  past.  He  will,  be  efficient 
and  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful  and  moderate,  generous 
in  his  sympathies,  and  kindly  in  his  criticisms, — ^an  undaunted  ad- 
vocate, a  charitable  opponent. 
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The  Chaibman:  I  think  we  shall  leave  this  room  to-night  pro- 
foundly thankful^  all  of  ns^  that  we  have  heen  here;  and  witii  a 
prayer  in  our  hearts  for  the  blessing  of  Him  without  whose  help 
we  shall  have  labored  in  vain,  we  will  conclude  the  Conference. 

After  a  time  of  waiting  before  the  Lord,  during  which  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  were  voiced  by  Joseph  ElMnton,  Jr.,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Trueblood,  the  Chairman  declared  the  Conference  ad- 
journed without  day. 

Immediately  upon  the  close  of  th^  Conference  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  (with  the  exception  of  President  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  who  found  it  impossible  to  serve)  prepared  and  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  letter: 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States: 
Honored  and  Respected  Friend: 

The  Friends'  Peace  Conference,  in  session  at  Philadelphia  on  the  12th, 
13th,  14th  of  the  present  month,  composed  of  members  of  the  several 
bodies  of  Friends  in  America,  directed  that  an  address  on  its  behalf  be 
sent  to  thee,  and  appointed  the  undersigned  a  conmiittee  to  prepare  and' 
forward  it. 

The  desire  of  the  Conference  was,  that  there  should  be  expressed  its 
deep  sympathy  with  thee  in  the  arduous  duties  and  great  responsibilities 
wluch,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  by  so  lamentable  an  event,  have 
devolved  upon  thee,  and  its  earnest  hope  that  these  may  be  so  met  and 
performed  as  to  promote  not  only  the  internal  concord  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  but  also  ffood  will  and  consequent  peace  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  observed  with  encouragement  and  satisfaction,  the  passage 
in  thy  message  to  Congress  in  which  the  declarations  are  made  that  *'  the 
true  end  of  every  great  and  free  people  should  be  self-respecting  peace,'* 
that  "this  nation  most  earnestly  desires  sincere  and  cordial  friendship 
with  all  others,"  and  that  **  more  and  more  the  civilized  peoples  are  realiz- 
ing the  wicked  folly  of  war,  and  are  attaining  that  condition  of  just  and 
hitelUgent  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  which  will  in  the  end  make 
world-wide  peace  possible."  We  earnestly  desire  that  these  sentiments, 
so  true  and  timely,  may  grow  and  prevail,  and  that  during  thy  administra- 
tion the  public  opinion  m  behalf  of  rational  methods  for  settling  inter- 
national differences  may  be  fostered,  and  all  possible  steps  be  taken  to 
make  such  methods  practical  and  effective.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
stability  and  true  grandeur  of  the  nation  can  be  promoted  only  by  those 
means  and  methods  which  are  inherently  right,  and  are  in  accord  with 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  this  conviction,  we  would  earnestly  en- 
courage thee  in  all  thy  purposes  and  undertakings  which  will  make  for 
hiffher  ideals  of  citizenship  and  will  increase  the  moral  power  of  the  re- 
puDHc. 

As  it  has  been  the  mission  of  the  nation,  during  its  first  century,  to  ex- 
hibit and  illustrate  to  the  world  the  principles  of  true  democracy  and  in- 
dividual liberty,  so  may  its  next  contribution  to  civilization  be  a  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  there  are  tried  and  approved  methods  of  securing 
justice  which  makes  war  unnecessary  and  that  righteousness  of  intercourse 
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between  nations,  as  between  men,  will  always  command  peace.  May  it 
be  th^  honorable  distinction  in  coming  time,  to  have  helped  to  build  these 
principles  securely  in  the  foundation  of  our  national  structure. 

Commending  thee  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  Almighty  Grod,  as  the 
source  of  unfailing  Wisdom  and  Light,  we  subscribe  ourselves,  with  re- 
spect, thy  friends. 


Signed, 


Isaac  Shabpless, 
William  W.  Bibdsall, 
Philip  C.  Garrett, 


Howard  M.  Jenkins, 
Ri^Fus  M.  Jones, 
Susan  W.  Jannky. 
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J  INTliODUCTOliY  NOTE. 

t  

'^  The  Committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Universal 

[£^  Peace  Congress  held  in  July,  1890,  have  great  satisfaction  in  present- 
j^  ing  the  following  Report.  It  is  a  faithful  record  of  the  written  and 
spoken  words  of  able  and  earnest  men  of  many  nations,  who  met  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  together  on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  for 
mankind  the  blessings  of  PEACE. 

Both  papers  and  speeches,  now  collected  and  carefully  edited,  con- 
stitute a  body  of  valuable  material  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  all 
who  work  for  the  sacred  cause  in  coming  years.  Indeed,  without  such 
a  publication,  the  practical  outcome  and  permanent  influence  of  a  Con- 
ference must  be  inadequate  to  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  made  on  its 
behalf. 

The  Committee  feel  much  gratification  in  knowing  that  this  Report 
will  obtain  a  much  wid6r  circulation  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case,  because  its  contents  appear  in  the  two  languages  which  were 
used  during  the  week's  proceedings.  This  fact  should  ensure  many 
readers  ;  and  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  earnest  hope  that  all 
friends  of  international  concord  will  make  every  effort  to  bring  this 
volume  before  a  large  number  of  persons.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
price  is  almost  nominal ;  and  the  Committee  desire  to  present  copies  to 
public  libraries  and  any  similar  institutions,  which  may  be  brought 
to  their  notice.  They  would  also  be  glad  to  forward  copies  to  public 
men  exercising  an  influence  upon  opinion,  if  friends  of  the  move- 
ment will  furnish  the  Committee  with  their  names. 

The  Committee  rejoice  to  know  that  very  general  approval 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  arrangements  which  they  had  made 
during  the  course  of  several  months  for  the  conduct  of  proceedings. 

Considering  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  questions  on  the 
Pi|)gramme,  the  number  of  speakers  and  writers  for  whom  it  was 
nRjessary  to  secure  adequate  time,  and  the  difficulty  as  to  foreign  lan- 
guages which  attends  such  meetings,  the  Committee  think  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Congress  is  a  matter  for  hearty  satisfaction.  They  hope  and 
believe  that  this  success  will  tend  to  make  future  gatherings  even  more 
useful,  by  encouraging  a  larger  number  of  men  and  women  to  contribute 
their  aid. 

In  the  hope  that  many  of  those  who  met  in  London  this  year  may 
be  spared  to  renew  next  year,  in  Rome,  the  ties  of  esteem  and  affection 
constituted  by  a  common  aim,  the  Committee  conclude  this  part  of  their 
work  with  a  sense  of  profound  gratitude,  and  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  and  justice  among  mankind. 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Hodgson  Pratt,  Chairman. 
London,  October  24th,  1890. 
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[206-220. 
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of  Delegates         224-241. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICE   IN   ST.   PAUL'S    CATMKDRAL. 

CANON  SCOTT  HOLLAND'S  SERMON. 

On  Sunday,  13th  July,  the  delegates  attended  the 
afternoon  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  when  the  preacher 
was  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  M.A.  By  the  Dean's 
permission,  seats  were  reserved  for  the  delegates.  The  text 
of  Canon  Scott  Holland's  sermon  was  pai't  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  "  They  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks."  This  sermon  is  published  in  full  in  the  Family 
Churchman^  and  as  a  tract  by  Dyer  Bros.,  31,  Paternoster 
Square,  E.G. 

MONDAY,  14th  JULY, 
PRELIMINARY   BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Congress  for  the  transaction 
of  business  connected  with  the  meetings  was  held  at  the 
Westminster  Town  Hall  on  Monday  morning  at  eleven 
o^clock. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Chairman  of  the  Organising 
Committee,  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

MR.  HODGSON  PRATT'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  said  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  Committee,  nominated  to  their  work  by  the 
several  Societies  of  Great  Britain,  I  welcome  you  heartily  on  this 
occasion.  This  Congress  is  held  in  London  at  the  express  desire  of 
the  several  Peace  and  Arbitration  Societies  in  Europe  and  America. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Congress  held  last  year  in  Paris  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  such  a  Congress  should  be  held  annually  in 
different  great  cities  of  the  world,  and  it  was  also  felt  that  as  regards 
the  choice  of  place  and  time  for  the  meeting  of  such  Congresses,  this 
object  should  be  borne  in  view,  that  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  and 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  which  have  become,  I  may  say, 
our  annual  gatherings,  should  meet  at  the  same  place  and  about  the 
flame  time  on  each  occasion.  It  was  felt  that  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress  and  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference  formed  two  branches 


of  one  great  whole  ;  that  whereas  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference 
is  necessarily  confined  to  the  members  of  Parliamentary  bodies,  this 
Universal  Peace  Congress  represents  all  men  and  women,  whether  in 
Parliament  or  out  of  it,  who  care  for  the  progress  of  concord  amongst 
mankind.  It  was  thought  essential  that  tnb  resolutions  adopted  at 
this  Universal  Peace  Congress  should  be  at  once  communicated  to  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  so  that  the  representatives  of  various 
Parliaments  meeting  in  the  latter  might  be  acquainted  with  the  wishes 
and  desires  of  the  representatives  of  peace  all  over  the  world. 
I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Organising  Committee,  that  we  have  been 
most  anxious  for  many  months  past  to  adopt  every  step  that  shall 
facilitate  the  convenience  and  promote  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
attend  this  Congress.  One  of  the  rules  that  we  have  adopted  in  the 
interests  of  order  and  regularity  has  been  that  the  front  seats  in  this 
hall  shall  be  occupied  by  delegates  appointed  by  recognised  Peace  and 
Arbitration  Societies.  In  addition  to  the  delegates  there  are  visitors, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  specially  invited  in  consequence  of  their  interest 
in,  and  their  services  to,  this  movement.  The  rules  for  the  order  of 
proceedings  have  been  carefully  drawn  up,  and  will  be  supplied  to 
members  of  the  Congress.  According  to  these  rules  the  delegates  will 
have  the  right  of  voting  and  speaking,  but  visitors  will  have  the  right 
of  speaking  only.  The  galleries  are  provided  for  the  public,  who  will 
not  have  the  right  of  voting  or  of  speaking.  We  believe  that  that  will 
lead  to  right  order.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  properly  appointed 
<!clegates  from  properly  organised  and  recognised  societies  are  the  only 
persons  that  should  vote,  but  we  are  glad,  of  course,  and  desirous  to 
have  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  friends  of  peace,  who  are  numerous, 
but  who  have  not  received  the  formal  appointment  of  delegate.  Our 
days  and  our  hours  are  precious  ;  we  have  a  very  large  programme 
before  us,  and  we  are  anxious  to  economise  every  minute;  We  feel 
sure  that  nobody  will  talk  at  greater  length  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  expression  of  what  he  considers  it  essential  that  he  should  put 
forth,  because  every  minute  that  is  unnecessarily  spent  in  speaking  has 
this  result,  that  it  deprives  some  one  else  who  has  an  equal  right  of 
speaking  of  the  possible  chance  of  doing  so.  The  Committee  are  glad 
to  announce  that  written  communications  have  been  received  upon  all 
the  various  topics  of  our  rather  lepgthy  programme.  A  day  has  been 
fixed  for  the  consideration  of  each  of  the  particular  subjects,  which  will, 
be  announced  to  you.  For  each  of  those  subjects  a  special  sub- 
committee of  three  or  four  persons  qualified  to  deal  with  it,  has  been 
appointed.  The  duty  of  each  of  those  sub-committees  will  be  to 
examine  the  communications  which  have  been  made  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  Congress.  It  will  also  be  a  duty  of  the  sub-committees  to 
formulate  resolutions,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  each  sitting  in  order  to  give  a  solid  foundation  to 
the  discussion  that  is  to  follow.  That  will  be,  I  think,  an 
excellent  arrangement.  We  are  most  happy  to  announce  that 
we  have  secured  for  our  President  the  services  of  one  than 
whom  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  preside  at  a  Congress  of  this 
nature.  I  refer,  as  you  all  know,  to  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
specially  known  for  his  long  devotion  to  questions  of  International 
Law,  who  was  appointed  by  the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Commission  to  prepare  Codes  of  the  law  of  that  State,  and  who 
is  himself  the  author  of  an  International  Code.  We  think  it 
due  to  him,  and  we  think  it  due  to  the  great  imtion  which  he  represents 
on  this  occasion,  to  invite  him  to  preside  here  to-day,  and  on  the 
following  days  of  the  Congress.    The  United  Statfes  of  America  have 
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rendered  an  immense  and  lasting  service  to  mankind  during  the  last 
few  months.  No  step  has  ever  been  taken  perhaps  in  the  world  which 
may  have  such  important  consequences  as  the  result  of  the  resolutions 
for  the  Model  Treaty  adopted  by  the  National  American  Conference.' 
No  act  perhaps  can  be  more  important  than  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  invite  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  place  himself  in  communication  from  time  to  time  with 
other  nations,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  permanent  treaties  of 
Arbitration  under  which  no  war  will  ever  be  possible  between  the 
United  States  and  nations  entering  into  such  treaties.  I  think  there- 
fore, from  every  point  of  view,  that  no  man  could  be  more  appropriately 
invited  to  preside  at  our  deliberations,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  fact  of  his 
being  our  President  will  give  greater  importance  to  them  in  the  eyes  of 
tjio  world.  We  have  also  desired  to  mark  our  thoroughly  international 
character  by  appointing  on  this  occasion  a  president  who  is  not  an 
Engli'shman,  but  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  friendly  nation  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  are  all  welcome,  most  welcome.  We  hope 
that  our  deliberations  will  mark  a  further  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  great  future,  when  different  nations  shall  look  upon  themselves  as 
members  of  a  vast  human  community,  when  they  shall  feel  that  peace 
is  the  ultimate  condition  of  all  progress  in  religion  and  in  civilization. 
We  are  sure  that  the  deliberations  of  this  Congress,  wisely  con- 
ducted under  such  leadership,  will  lead  to  further  progress  in  the 
education  of  public  opinion — an  opinion  based  upon  principles  of  truth 
and  guided  by  judgment  and  reason.  We  hope  that  very  great  results  may 
arise  ;  we  hope  that  the  foremost  friends  of  peace  in  different  countries 
-meeting  on  this  occasion  may  form  warm  friendships  and  intimacies, 
.and  may, therefore,  enter  into  permanent  relations  with  each  other,  and  may 
thereby  enable  their  countries  to  know  each  other  better  ;  for  a  greater 
.mutual  knowledge  and  a  greater  mutual  respect  are  very  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  universal  concord  which  we  desire.  I  have  now  great 
pleasure  in  introducing  the  Hon.  Dudley  Field  to  you  as  President  of 
this  Congress.  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  this  after- 
moon. 

QUESTION  OF  ADMISSION  OF  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  KiMBEK,  from  the  visitors'  seats,  asked  why  delegates 
'from  the  British  and  Foreign  Arbitration  Association  had 
been  excluded  from  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman,  in  explaining  the  matter,  said  that  it  had 
been  fully  considered  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  who 
had  deliberately  resolved  that  they  could  not  accept  the 
nominations  of  Mr.  Lewis  Appleton,or  hold  any  communication 
with  him.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  on  public  grounds, 
and  with  the  deepest  regret.  He  must  decline  to  enter  into 
details.  • 

[Note. — Mr.    Appleton  hAving  subsequently  withdrawn  his   name,    the   Committee 
-authorised  the  admission  of  the  delegates  in  question.] 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  read  a  brief  report  on  behalf  of 
"the  Committee  of  Organisation,  detailing  the  various  steps 
which  had  been  taken  in  summoning  the  Congress. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Green,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  read  the  list  of 
•delegates. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The   Rules   of  Procedure    were    then    submitted    aud 
accepted  as  follows  : — 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Bureau,  or  Committee  of  the  Congress,  shaH  consist  of  the  President,. 
Chairman  of  Committees,  the  Secretaries,  and  one  representative  of  each  Country^ 
sending  Delegates,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Congress. 

2.  The  business  for  each  day  shall  be  prepared'  by  a  Procedure  Committee  con-^ 
sisting  of  the  Bureau  and  those  already  acting  in  that  capacity,  which  shall  determine- 
what  papers  shall  be  read  at  the  Congi'ess,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  shall  have  general 
direction  of  tlie  work  of  the  Congress. 

3.  At  the  close  of  each  Session  this  Committee  will  meet  for  consultation  on  alt 
matters  that  may  require  their  attention. 

4.  The  Secretaries  shall  announce  to  the  Congress  the  business  for  eaeh  sitting, 
4}hall  receive  communications  relative  to  the  business  of  the  Congress,  shall  keep- 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  in  English  and  French  (which  slmll  be  read  at  each  sit- 
ting), and  shall  liave  care  of  all  documents  properly  belonging  to  the  Congress. 

5.  The  discussions  of  the  Congress  shall  have  as  their  bases.  Resolutions  care- 
fully prepared  under  the  du-ection  of  the  Procedure  Committee.   Amendments  to  tliese^ 
may  be  moved  during  the  discussion,  but  they  must  be  handed  in  writing  to  the- 
President. 

6.  Every  proposal  which  any  Delegate  or  Visitor  may  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Congress  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Procedure  Com- 
mittee, who  are  empowered  to  decide  upon  its  relevancy,  and  to  fix  the  proper  time 
for  introducing  it  to  the  Congress. 

7.  Delegates  and  Visitors  who  wish  to  speak  on  any  Resolution  before  the  Chair, 
must  send  up  their  names  to  the  President,  and  they  will  be  heard  in  the  order  of 
their  application. 

8.  No  speaker  will  be  allowed  more  than  ten  minutes,  except  by  special  leave  ef 
the  Congress  ;  should  he  exceed  that  limit,  the  President  is  authorised  to  remind  him 
of  the  rule. 

9.  No  speaker  shall  address  the  Congress  more  than  once  on  the  same  resolution, 
unless  in  strict  explanation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  President. 

10.  Speakers  are  requested  to  avoid  in  theu*  addresses  any  direct  allusion  to  the^ 
political  events  of  the  day  ;  should  they  persist  in  so  doing,  the  President  shall  call 
them  to  order,  and,  if  necessary,  withdraw  the  right  to  spe.ik. 

11.  The  Resolutions  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  CongTess  shall  be  decided 
by  a  majority  of  votes.    Only  Delegates  shall  vote. 

12.  On  all  matters  of  procedui*e  not  provided  for  in  these  Rules,  the  President's 
decision  shall  be  final. 

13.  The  Committee  of  Organisation  shall  be  charged  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Congi-ess,  and  it  shall  publish  a  printed  report  of  its  proceedings. 

Note. — The  members  of  the  Congress  are  respectfully  and  urgently  requested 
to  be  in  their  places  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Session. 

REGLEMENTS. 

1.  Le  Bureatt  comprendra  :  le  President  du  Congres,  le  President  des  Comit^s, 
les  Secretau'es  et  un  repr^seutant  de  cliacun  des  Pays  qui  envoient  des  del^gues.  Ge& 
derniei's  seront  nommes  par  le  Congres. 

2.  Le  programme  de  cliaque  journde«era  prdpar^  par  une  Commission  des  stances 
dont  le  Bureau  fera  partie  d'ofi&ce.  Cette  Commission  d^signera  quels  memoirea 
^oivent  etre  lus,  totalement  ou  en  paiiie,  devant  le  6ongres,  et  aura  la  directioa 
gdn6rale  do  ses  travaux. 

3.  A  la  fin  de  chaque  seance,  cette  Commission  so  r^unira  pour  d^liberer  sur  tou» 
les  points  qui  pourront  demander  sa  decision. 

4.  Les  Secr<3tairos  feront  savoir  au  Congi-es  I'ordre  du  jour  de  chaque  stance, 
recevront  les  communications  relatives  a  ses  travaux,  r^digeront,  en  anglais  et  en 
fran^ais,  les  proces-verbaux  de  ses  actes  (qui  seront  lus  k  chaque  stance),  et  auront 
charge  des  documents  qui  lui  appartiennent. 

5.  Les  discussions  du  Congres  auront  pour  base  des  resolutions  soigneusement 
pr^par^es  sous  la  direction  de  la  Commission  des  seances.  Pendant  la  discussion  chacun 
pourra  proposer  des  amendements  d  ccs  n^solutions  pourvu  quails. soient  transmis  par 
ecrit  au  Pr^sidoot. 

6.  Toute  proposition   que  les  Dclegues    ou  Visiteiu-s  desireront  soumettre  aiiL 


Congr^s  devra,  tout  d*abord,  ^tre  communiqu^e  par  ^crit,  &  la  CommiBflion  des  stances 
<liii  a  le  pouvoir  de  decider  sur  son  opportunite  et  de  fixer  le  moment  convenable  pour 
I'introduire  devant  le  Congres. 

7.  Les  D^li&gues  et  les  Visiteurs  qui  desireront  donner  leur  avis  sur  une  resolu- 
tion devront  envoyer  leur  nom  au  President  et  pourront  parler  quand  lenr  tour  sera 

venu. 

8.  Aucun  orateur  ne  pourra  parler  pendant  plus  de  dix  minutes,  except^  avec  la 
permission  expresse  du  Congres  ;  s'il  d^passe  cette  limite,  le  President  est  autoris^  4 

lui  rappeler  le  reglement. 

9.  Aucun  orateur  ne  pourra  parler  plus  d*une  fois  sur  la  m^me  rc^solution,  si  ce  n'esk 
dans  le  but  d'6claircir  la  discussion,  et  avec  le  consentement  du  President. 

10.  Les  orateurs  sont  pri^s  d  e  viter  touts  allusion  directe  aux  ^v^nements  politiquei 
du  jour  :  a  defaut  de  quo!,  le  President  les  rappellerait  a  Tordre  et,  s'il  ^tait 
ii^cessaire,  leur  retirerait  le  droit  do  parler. 

1 1.  Les  resolutions  proposees  au  Congres  seront  d^cidees  ^  la  majority  des  suffrages. 
£.es  D^legu^s  auront  seuls  droit  de  vote. 

12.  Sur  toute  question  d'ordre  non  pr^vue  dans  ce  reglement  la  decision  du 
President  sera  sans  appel. 

13. — Le  Comite  d'organisation  sera  charg6  d'expliquer  les  decisions  du  Congres, 
«t  publiera  un  rapport  de  ses  actes. 

iV.-J5.  Les  Membres  du  Congres  sont  instamment  pri6s  do  bien  vouloir  ^tre  k  leur 
place  des  Touverture  de  chaque  stance. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  BUREAU. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  said  the  Committee  of  Organization  have 
great  pleasure  in  nominating  the  following  to  represent 
their  various  countries,  and  to  form  a  Bureau  or  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  : — As  representing  England,  Sir 
Joseph  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  America,  liev.  R.  B.  Howard  ; 
France,  M.  Frederic  Passy :  Denmark,  M.  F.  Bajer,  M.P.  ; 
Sweden  and  Norway,  E.  T.  Borg,  M.P.  ;  Germany,  Madame 
Fischer-Lette ;  and  Italy,  Signor  E.  T.  Moneta. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PROCEDURE. 

The  Bureau  thus  elected  was  then  appointed  as  a  Pro- 
cedure Committee,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Geo.  Gillett,  Mr. 
W.  C.Braithwaite,and  Mr.  Thos.  Snape,  who  had  been  already 
acting  with  the  officers  in  that  capacity  by  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Organization. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

* 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  announced  on  behalf  of  the  Procedure 
Committee  that  each  subject  on  the  programme  with  the 
communications  which  had  been  received,  would  be  referred 
to  a  series  of  committees,  who  would  consider  the  subjects 
and  report  to  the  Procedure  Committee,  by  whom  it  would 
be  introduced  to  the  Congress.  The  names  of  gentlemen 
forming  these  Committees  were  read  and  approved. 

OPENING  OF  SESSIONS  WITH  PRAYER. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Grammer,  of  Baltimore,  introduced  the 
question  of  opening  the  sittings  of  the  Congress  with  prayer, 
ind  moved  the  following  resolution,  which,  after  some  con- 
i^ersation,  was  referred  to  the   Procedure   Committee,  the 


Chairman  remarking  that  provision  had  been  made  for  a. 
devotional  meeting  to  be  held  every  morning  from  9  o'clock 
'io  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  meeting  of  the  Congress^ 
riz.  :  "  Whereas  in  the  programme  for  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress  subjects  are  set  forth  for  *  the  Christian  and  other 
Religious  aspects  of  the  question  of  Peace  and  War/  there- 
fore resolved  that  all  Sessions  of  the  Congress  be  opened  by 
asking  the  blessing  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God/' 

Mr.  Darby  announced  that  the  delegates  would  be  allowed 
to  visit  Windsor  Castle  on  Saturday  next,  that  being  a  day 
on  which  the  Castle  is  not  usually  open  to  the  public.  Also 
that  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  The 
Echo,  had  invited  fiftv  Foreign  delegates  and  a  certain 
number  of  English  delegates  to  dine  with  him  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club  on  Tuesday  evening. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 
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THE  INAUGURAL  MEETING. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  was  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  chair  being  taken  by  the  President,. the  Hon. 
David  Dudley  Field. 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  address  :- — 

Gentlemen, — First  of  all,  let  me  tliank  von  for  the  honour  of  presiding 
over  this  Congress.  We  are  here  to  do  o-n*  part  in  influencing  public 
opinion  to  promote  the  peace  of  nations.  We  pretend  to  no  public 
function — we  have  no  authority  from  any  Government — we  appeal,  aa 
we  can  only  appeal,  to  the  reason  and  the  consciences  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

This  Congress  meets  pursuant  to  the  suggestion  of  a  similar 
Congress  held  in  Paris  last  year.  That  body  passed  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions— ^thirty-nine  in  number — which  DAay  properly  be  called  a  programme 
for  the  consideration  of  subsequent  Congresses ;  but  it  did  not  bind  them 
or  confine  them  to  the  resolutions  thus  passed  ;  and  if  it  had  so  bound 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss,  or  even  to  consider,  all  the 
resolutions  within  the  time  to  which  this  Congress  is  limited.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  confine  myself  in  the  observations  I  make  to  two,  which  appear 
to  me  most  prominent  and  most  urgent,  and  these  are  :  Arbitration  for 
those  contentions  between  nations  which  cannot  be  adjusted  by 
negotiation  ;  and  a  proportionate  and  simultaneous  Disarmament.  In 
discussing  the  former  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Nations,  but  confine  myself  to  the  principle  of  Arbitration, 
believing  that,  when  that  is  settled,  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  will 
easily  be  found. 

That  these  subjects  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration  few  will  deny ; 
whether  they  are  aa  practicable  as  they  are  desirable,  or  are  practicable 
at  all,  are  the  questions  which,  in  the  long  run,  the  people  more  than 
their  Governments  are  to  decide.  For  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world  there  is  in  every  Christian  country  a  body  of 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  men  and  women  whose  judgment  and 
wishes  may,  after  all,  sway  the  Governments  to  which  they  bear 
allegiance.  With  this  view  we  undertake  to  show  that  most 
of  the  disagreements  which  arise  between  the  Governments  of  the  world 
can,  and  should  be,  settled  by  disinterested  arbiters.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  disagreements,  without  exception,  can  be  thus  disposed 
of.  In  the  memorial  that  was  presented  two  years  ago  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  the  prayer  was  for  a  joint  resolution,  "  requesting  the  President 
to  propose  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  the  making  of  a 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  for  a  limited  period  at  least,  pro- 
viding in  substance  ttiat  in  case  a  difference  should  arise  between  them 
respecMng  the  interpretation  of  any  treaty  which  they  may  have  made, 
or  may  hereafter  make  with  each  other,  or  any  claim  of  either  under  the 
established  law  of  nations,  or  respecting  the  boundary  of  any  of  their 
respective  possessions,  or  respecting  any  wrong  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  either  nation  upon  the  other,  or  its  members,  or  any  duty 
omitted,  it  shall  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  both  the  contracting 
parties  to  accommodate  the  difference  by  conciliatory  negotiation,  and 
that  in  no  event  shall  either  nation  begin  a  war  against  the  other,  with- 


out  first  ofTering  to  SHbmit  the  difference  between  them  to  A^rbitratont 
chosen,  as  may  then  be  agreed,  or  if  there  be  no  different  agreement, 
then  by  three  Arbitrators,  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  an 
umpire  by  those  so  chosen,  it  being  understood,  however,  that  Arbitra- 
tion, as  thus  provided  for,  shall  not  extend  to  any  question  respecting 
the  independence  of  sovereignty  of  either  nation,  its  equality  with  other 
nations,  its  form  of  Government,  its  internal  affairs,  or  its  Continental 
policy." 

And  in  the  resolutions  of  the  International  American  Conference, 
which  were  agreed  to  at  Washington  in  April  last,  it  was  recommended 
that  Arbitration  should  be  "  Obligatory  in  all  controversies  concerning 
diplomatic  and  Consular  privileges,  boundaries,  territories,  indemnities, 
right  of  navigation,  and  the  validity,  construction  and  enforcement  of 
treaties,"  and  in  all  other  case,  whatever  might  be  their  origin,  nature 
or  occasion,  with  the  single  exception  of  those  "  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  one  of  the  nations  involved  in  the  controversy  may  imperil 
its  independence." 

A  resolution  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  last  year  declared  that  "  it  is 
expressly  understood  that  no  decision  of  the  Arbitrators  can  affect  the  in- 
dependence or  internal  Government  of  any  nation." 

With  these  qualifications  is  not  our  demand  for  Arbitration,  not 
only  not  chimerical  but  reasonable  ?  Who  at  this  moment,  when  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  facing  one  another,  if  not  with  menaces,  yet  with 
an  ostentatious  display  of  strength,  which  is  akin  to  menace,  who,  I  say 
does  not  wish  that  such  a  treaty  of  Arbitration  existed  between  them  ? 
If  it  were  now  in  force,  and  men  felt  sure  of  its  inviolability,  the 
armaments  which  disfigure  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  melt  away, 
and  nations  might  rest  in  quietness  and  safety  with  •\.'iiiies  no 
greater  in  proportion  to  their  people  than  is  the  army  of  the  I  .ited  States 
in  proportion  to  theirs,  where  25,000  men,  supplemented  by  the  militia 
of  the  States,  suffice  for  sixty-four  millions  of  people.  I  add  the 
qualification  that,  in  order  to  make  such  a  treaty  effective,  men  must 
feel  assured  of  its  inviolability,  because  in  the  practice  of  Goverments, 
it  has  been  too  often  assumed  that  war  abrogates  all  treaties,  and  a  treaty 
of  peace  is  annulled  by  an  an  act  of  war.  Such  a  doctrine  makes  the 
most  solemn  engagements  of  nations  mere  ropes  of  sand.  The  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870  was  begun  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  solemnly 
made  in  1856.  It  seems  almost  to  have  been  heretofore  the  nature  of 
Governments  to  distrust  one  another,  and  to  seek  advantages  by  deceit  and 
surprise.  This  distrust,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  Treaties  of  Arbitration.  How  can  that  distrust  be  overcome? 
By  making  it  morally  certain  that  the  Treaty  will  be  kept ;  and 
that  can  be  done  only  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  such  pressure 
of  public  opinion  as  to  make  it  infamous  for  a  Government  to  break 
the  Treaty,  or  by  some  penalty  to  follow  the  breach  of  it.  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  first  of  these  ways  will  prove  the  best.  At 
least,  it  is  worth  the  trial ;  and  if  on  trial  it  is  found  to  be  insufiBcient 
a  penalty  of  some  sort  might  be  devised.  Two  have  been  proposed 
— war,  or  non-intercourse  :  war  by  the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty, 
against  the  offending  party,  or  non-intercourse  with  the  offender.  The 
objection  to  the  first  lies  in  the  question  so  often  put — "Will  you  be 
guilty  of  the  solecism  of  naaking  war  in  order  to  prevent  war  ?  making, 
it  may  be,  a  great  war  to  prevent  a  small  one  ?  It  might  be  answered 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  every  political  society  deals  with  offenders. 
A  member  of  the  society  assaults  a  fellow-member,  and  the  rest  of  the 
society  seize  the  offender,  imprison  him,  fine  him,  or  kill  him.  Here 
violence  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  violence.  And  as  to  non- 
intercourse,   it   is    asked.    Would    that   be   a   sufficient  penalty  ?     In 


th^  pr^fleivt  state  of  the  world,  denial  of  ineterconrie  between  two  nations 
would  be  a  serious  inconvenience,  and,  perhaps  a  very  great  loss.  A 
political  boycott  might,  indeed,  prove  more  effective  than  an  armed 
conflict.  Speculations  about  penalties  are,  however,  premature.  No 
nation  which  has  once  agreed  to  Arbitration  has,  I  believe,  yet  been 
found  refusing  to  comply  with  the  award. 

I  argue  that  controversies  between  nations  can  be  settled  by 
Arbitration  before  a  war,  because  they  are  always  settled  by  negotiation 
after  a  war,  and  are,  therefore,  just  as  capable  of  discussion  and  settle- 
ment before,  a^  they  are  after  cities  have  been  sacked,  provinces 
ravaged,  treasuries  exhausted,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives 
destroved. 

I  argue,  further,  that  these  controversies  can  be  so  disposed  of 
because  many,  and  enough  to  settle  the  question,  have  been  so  treated 
already.  How  many  times  has  arbitration  been  tried  ?  Some  sixty 
times  since  the  general  pacification  of  1815.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
a  doubtful  experiment.  It  is  said  that  irritation  has  followed  in  every 
instance.  Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  a  lawsuit  where  both  parties 
were  satisfied  with  the  decision  ?  Both  thought  themselves  right  at 
the  beginning,  and  probably  both  thought  themselves  right  at  the  end  ; 
and  so  there  has  always  been  one  dissatisfied  party  reluctant  to  submit.  But 
nobody  has  ever  thought  such  dissatisfaction  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
against  allowing  to  an  aggrieved  party  resort  to  the  Courts  for  the 
vindication  of  his  rights.  The  nature  of  man  is  the  same,  whether  en- 
:gaged  in  arbitrations  or  in  lawsuits,  and  settlement  by  judges  without 
violence  is  in  both  cases  better  than  the  chances  and  evils  of  violence. 

American  example  has  no  little  significance.  There  are  now  in 
the  Union  forty-two  States,  each  sovereign  in  all  things  except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  States  are 
more  powerful  and  opulent  than  some  European  kingdoms,  but  they 
are  all  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Supreme  Court  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  that  the  Court 
«hall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  between  two  or  more  States. 
Such  controversies  have  arisen,  and  been  peacefully  adjudicated.  One 
was  decided  two  months  ago,  in  a  suit  by  the  State  of  Indiana  against 
the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the  possession  of  what  was  once  an  island 
in  the  river  Ohio,  but  is  now  absorbed  into  the  north  mainland  by  a 
change  of  the  channel.  I  have  now  a  copy  of  the  opinion,  an  unpre- 
tentious document  ending  with  these  words  : — "Judgment  in  favour  of 
the  claim  of  Kentucky  will  be  entered  in  conformity  with  this  opinion, 
and  commissioners  will  be  appointed  to  ascertain  and  run  the  boundary 
line  as  herein  designated,  and  to  report  to  this  Court ;  upon  which  ap- 
pointment counsel  of  the  parties  will  be  heard  on  notice."  Now  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  are  powerful  States  facing  each  other  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Ohio  ;  each  has  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles ;  Ken- 
tucky has  a  population  of  2,000,000  or  so,  and  Indiana  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  more.  Greece  and  Denmark  have  aboujt  the  same 
population,  Switzerland  half  as  many  more,  but  in  twenty-five  years 
•each  of  these  two  American  States  will  probably  have  more  people  than 
Holland,  or  Belgium,  or  Portugal,  or  Roumania,  or  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. It  may  be  said  that  our  Federal  Court  did  not  prevent  the  great 
Civil  War.  No,  it  did  not,  nor  is  any  Court  or  Arbitration  likely  ever 
to  prevent  such  a  war  in  such  an  exceptional  and  supreme  crisis. 
The  questions  between  the  North  and  South  were  questions  of  internal 
government,  the  quasi-independence  of  several  States,  and  certainly  of 
a  kind  not  within  the  scope  of  legal  or  arbitral  judgment. 

An  International  Conference  of  all  the  independent  States  of  North 
and   South  America  was,   as  you  know,   held  in  Washington  from 


October  of  last  ^year.to  the  following  May,  and  th^y  adopted  .^ikt 
unanimity,  execepting  Cliili  and  one  other,  a  series  of  resolutions  de- 
signed  to  substitute  Arbitration  for  war.  The  first  Article  agreed  to 
was  as  follows  : — "  The  Republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America 
hereby  adopt  Arbitration  as  the  principle  of  American  International 
Law  for  the  settlement  of  differences,  disputes,  or  controversies  that 
may  arise  between  them."  The  only  exception  made  in  the  Articles 
which  followed  was  the  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  tho 
submission  of  questions  which,  "in  the  judgment  of  any  one  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  controversy  may  imperil  its  independence,"  waa 
not  obligatory.  At  the  close  of  this  Conference  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  President  of  the  Conference,  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — "  If  in  this  closing  hour  the  Conference  had  but  one  deed  to 
celebrate,  we  should  dare  call  the  world's  attention  to  the  deliberate,  con- 
fident, and  solemn  dedication  of  two  great  continents  to  peace,  and  to 
the  prosperity  which  has  peace  for  its  foundation.  We  hold  up  thi» 
new  Magna  Charta,  which  abolishes  war  and  substitutes  Arbitration 
between  the  American  Republics,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference."  It  is  true  that  two  of  the  Republics 
represented  have  not  yet  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  resolutions,  nor 
has  the  Treaty  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ; 
nevertheless  these  brave  words  of  Mr.  Blaine  were,  as  I  think,  justified 
by  the  occasion. 

The  practice  of  Arbitration  between  States  is  as  old  as  civilisation. 
Two  of  the  Grecian  States,  when  Greece  was  in  her  glory,  had  a  long- 
standing dispute  about  an  island  off  their  coast.  They  finally  agreed 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbiters,  and  the  award  was  religiously  kept. 
Since  then  the  world  has  been  deluged  in  blood,  but  now  and  then 
during  the  tempest  a  voice  has  been  heard  crying  for  the  arbitrament 
of  reason  to  replace  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  one  of  those  who  cried  for  it,  and  the  Papacy  has  more  than  once 
offered  its  mediation.  Finally,  when  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
in  1815,  men  turned  their  thoughts  more  than  before  to  the  means 
of  preventing  the  re-opening  of  the  gates.  If  Utie  means  adopted  have 
not  been  altogether  successful,  they  have  prevented  some,  I  may  say 
many,  wars,  and  even  one  war  prevented  is  worth  all  the  trouble  that 
the  friends  of  Peace  have  ever  taken  against  the  methods  of  war. 

Besides  these  actual  arbitrations,  arbitral  clauses  have  been  intro- 
duced into  many  Treaties  of  Commerce — clauses  which  stipulated  for 
Arbitration  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  contracting  parties, 
respecting  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the  Treaty.  Such  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  eighteen  or  nineteen  Italian  treaties,  negotiated  by  Signer 
Mancini,  and  it  was  inserted  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  at  the  instance  of  Senor  Marcoartu,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  this  Congress. 

An  agreement  to  arbitrate,  upon  the  failure  of  pacific  negotiation^ 
would  tend  to  make  such  negotiations  more  frequent  and  successfuL 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  unmistakable  drift  of  public  opinion  towards 
Arbitration  has  led  to  many  a  peaceful  negotiation.  The  agi^eement  to 
arbitrate  about  the  Delagoa  claims,  which  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  juflt  accepted,  and,  above  all,  the  agreement  between  England  and 
Germany  for  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  claims  in  Africa  are 
evidences  of  the  inclination  of  the  world  to  Peace.  Here  are  vast 
territories,  capable  of  forming  in  a  future  age  great  republics  or  great 
empires,  divided  between  two  European  St?.tes,  without  a  drop  of  blood 
or  a  draft  upon  either  exchequer.  All  honour  to  England  and  Germany^ 
the  two  great  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  for  their  peaceful  settlement 
of  a  controversy  which  two  centuries  ago  would  have  blazed  into  a 
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devastatinja:  war. 

Would  that,  in  some  new  evangel  of  peace,  a  voice  could  be  heard 
and  heeded,  calling  to  France  and  Germany :  Put  your  swords  into 
their  sheaths,  great  and  brave  nations  ;  each  of  you  has  overcome  the 
other  many  times  in  battle  ;  strive  now  to  overcome  in  the  contest  of 
peace  ;  be  rivals,  not  in  arms,  but  in  arts  ;  in  the  former  you  could  only 
hurt  each  other  ;  in  the  latter  you  would  help  each  other,  and  help,  too 
the  world. 

ArbitiMlion  and  disarmament  supplement  each  other;  one  lead» 
naturally  to  the  other.  If  nations  disarm  they  do  so  because  of  their 
belief  that  they  can  settle  their  disputes  in  a  manner  different  from  a 
resort  to  arms.  They  have  found  another  and  better  way.  If  they 
agree  to  arbitrate,  and  believe  in  the  inviolability  of  the  agreement, 
they  will  of  course  disarm,  inasmuch  as  armaments  will  then  have 
become  useless.  The  burdens  of  the  warlike  establishments  of  the 
Continental  States  are  already  grievous  to  be  borne.  Yet  the  German 
Emperor  has  just  called  for  more  batteries  of  artillery  to  be  added  to 
his  vast  army,  that  he  may  be  able  to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
armaments  of  France  ;  and  even  in  England  —  impregnable  England — 
it  seems  to  be  a  political  maxim  that  her  navy  must  always  be  kept  on 
a  level  with  any  two  navies  in  the  world.  In  the  admirable  address  of 
Mr.  Charles  Roundell,  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes  of 
England  during  the  present  reign,  it  is  stated  that  "  a  calculation  has 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing' how  each  pound  of  the  National 
Taxes  has  been  spent  during  the  present  century.  The  calculation  is,  that 
there  has  been  spent  out  of  each  pound  : — 

8,      d. 

On  War  and  preparations  for  War 16      3J^ 

On  all  expenses  of  Civil  Government       3      8^" 

An  International  Code  is  mentioned  in  the  programme,  but  I  havd 
not  dwelt  upon  it.  "Such  a  work  is  only  another  name  for  a  general  treaty. 
If  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  would  agree  to  enter  into  a  general 
agreement  upon  subjects  of  International  interest,  or  even  upon  one 
subject — as,  for  example,  extradition — they  would  make  so  far  an  inter- 
national code.  There  is  already  at  least  one  contract  of  the  kind,  the 
Postal  Union,  which  has  been  signed  by  a  score  of  nations.  The  more 
the  different  political  communities  of  the  world  cultivate  intercourse 
\  with  one  another,  the  more  frequently  will  they  enter  into  agreements 
\concerning  it,  and  by  degree's  will  thus  form  a  code,  international 
in  name  as  in  substance  ;  and  once  done,  this  will  greatly  promote  the 
peace  and  happ'iness  of  mankind. 

Now,  in  the  hope  that  what  we  do  here  may  strengthen  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  those  who  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  seeking 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  men,  I  have  only  to  declare  this  Congress 
opened. 

LETTERS,  &C. 

Mr.   W,  E.  Darby   (Secretary)    read    the     following 

extracts  from  letters   of  apology  and   congratulation  frona 

several  friends  who  found  themselves  unable  to  attend  : — 

M.  Charles  Lemonnier,  in  a  letter  dated  3rd  July,  1890, 
after  exi)ressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  Congress, 
writes  as  follows  : — This  Congress  should  play  a  great  part  in  what  I 
will  call  the  "Building  up  of  Pacification."  It  ought  to  pursue,  con- 
solidate, and  develop  the  work  commenced  last  year  by  the  first 
Universal  Peace  Congress.  The  programme  drawn  up  by  the  organizing 
committee  is  vast  and  comprehensive.  I  know  of  no  questions  which 
are  not  theie  indicated,  or  which  might  not  easily  be  included  in  it.    I 
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now  suggest  what  appear  to  me  the  chief  elements  in  that  ''pacific 
"building-up,"  just  referred  to.  (1)  The  population  of  peace-makers 
scattered  over  the  world — the  Peace  Societies,  of  whatever  origin  and 
of  whatever  shade  of  opinion.  (2)  All  those  who  aspire  to  eliminate  war 
hy  leading  nations  to  the  juridical  stofe,  that  is  to  federation  through  arbi- 
tration. (3)  Congresses,  or  rather  the  Universal  Peace  Congresses,  which 
unite,  yearly,  the  delegates  of  the  Peace  Societies.  (4)  The  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  in  which  Membk^rs  of  all  Parliaments  in  the  world 
take  part  by  right.  Such  appears  to  me,  described  briefly,  the  little  world 
of  peacemakers.  A  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  should  immediately 
precede  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference,  in  order  to  collect  the  com- 
munications and  proposals  of  Peace  Societies,  and  in  general  of  all 
the  friends  of  Peace,  to  discuss  them  freely,  and  throw  them  into  the 
8hape  of  resolutions.'  These  should  then  be  transmitted,  not  sub- 
mitted, to  the  Conference,  which  latter — without  expressing  approval 
or  disapproval — shall,  by  the  mere  fact  of  taking  cognisance  of  them, 
make  them  known  to  all  the  Parliaments  of  the  world.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  function  of  the  Universal  Congress  of  Peace.  The  first 
Congress — that  held  last  year  in  Paris,  immediately  before  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference — has  supplied  the  outline  of  what  should 
become  a  veritable  institution.  The  mission  of  the  second  Congress 
which  is  about  to  open  in  London,  is  to  carry  on  this  work,  to  com- 
plete it,  and  lead  up  to  the  renovation  of  International  Law.  I 
will  not  venture  to  show  how  to  convoke  and  carry  on  the  functions  of 
this  Congress,  so  that  these  bodies  may  be  perfectly  free  and  inde- 
pendent. That  question  is  too  delicate  for  me  to  try  and  solve,  the 
relations  between  them  having  now  to  be  created  for  the  first  time. 
Our  colleague,  Fred.  Bajer,  member  of  the  Danish  Parliament  and  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  International  League  of  Peace  and  Liberty, 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  and  of  the  Parliamentary  Conference, 
has  sent  to  us — and  I  suppose  to  you — a  communication  on  this  question 
which  indicates  the  principal  points.  In  another  branch  of  enquiry 
there  was  a  question  referred  to  last  year  in  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  which  appeared  to  us  of  very  great  importance,  and  which  will 
now  be  raised  by  our  Delegates.  It  is  this  : — **  Can  arbitrators,  ap- 
pointed under  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  between  two 
States,  enquire  into  acts  done  by  either  of  those  States  in  the  exercise  of 
its  national  sovereignty,  without  that  enquiry  being  a  violation  of  that 
sovereignty,  or  of  the  States'  independence  and  self-government  ?  " 

M.  Louis  Ruchonnbt,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  after 
expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  Congress,  says  : — "  I 
must,  however,  express  my  adhesion  to  your  principles,  and  my  hopes 
for  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  aim  which  we  pursue  is  entirely 
in  conformity  with  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  and  is  justified  by  the 
actual  state  of  Europe.  We  are  all  called  upon  to  make  eflEorts  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  future  will  bring  the  triumph  of 
our  ideas.  Many  signs  lead  us  to  hope  for  the  speedy  arrival  of  that 
future.  Public  opinion  will  one  day  take  a  sudden  development  and 
put  an  end  to  the  barbarism  which  now  prevails.  Let  us  strive  with 
perseverance  to  bring  about  that  change,  and  let  us  not  be  discouraged. 

The  Unione  Lombarda  writes  frona  Milan,  April  29th,  1890. 
An  examination  of  the  questions  contained  in  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  shows  that  the  vexed  and  intricate  subject  of  war  has  been 
considered  under  all  its  aspects.  Since  it  is  justly  said  that  a  problem 
if  well  stated  is  half  solved,  we  hope  that  your  Congress  will  solve — if 
not  all  the  questions  indicated  in  the  programme — at  least  those  which 
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are  of  chief  importance.  It  has  always  been  our  ardent  wish  that  th» 
several  Peace  Societies,  while  preserving  their  respective  modes  of 
action,  should  unite  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  subjects  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  investigate.  While  entirely  appreciating  the  motivea 
which  have  prompted  the  Committee  to  exclude  the  discussion  of 
pending  international  questions,  we  think  that  those  which  more 
directly  affect  the  peace  of  Europe  should  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Trusting  that  you  share  in  this  opinion,  wie  earnestly 
hope  that  if  the  pen  is  to  break  the  sword,  the  glory  of  that  result  n^y 
to  some  extent  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Congress. 

The  letter  bears  the  signatures  of 

Francesco  Vigano,  President. 
Aw.  Cernezzi. 

E.  T.   MONETA. 
Aw.  ViGANOTTI. 

Dalt.  H.  Visconti. 

Attilio  Galliani. 

Stefano  Labut. 

Art.  Sbmenza. 

SiCCARDi  (Captain),  Secretary. 


From  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  to  the  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  to  be  held  in  London,  Seventh  Month  14.th,  1890  : — 
Dear  Friends, — The  Christian  religion  is.  the  religion  of  Peace^ 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Mediator,  He  sought  reconciliation  of 
man  to  God,  and  also  of  man  to  his  fellow-man.  All,  therefore,  who- 
call  themselves  Christians,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  should  dis- 
tinctly teach,  and  practically  illustrate,  the  peace  principles  proclaimed 
by  our  Divine  Master.  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  undersigned  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  for  New  England,  held  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  XJ.S.A.,  on  the  Seventeenth  day  of  the  Sixth  Month,  1890, 
do  hereby  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  request  your  Congress 
to  do  such  acts,  and  make  such  declarations,  as  shall  in  your  judgment 
swiftly  hasten  the  day  when  "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation."  And  we  request  to  this  end  that  you  impress  upon  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  with  all  the  weight  of  your  influence,  the  expedient 
Christian  duty  of  submitting  international  questions  to  Arbitration,  and 
further,  that  every  attempt  of  one  nation  to  acquire  the  territory  of 
another  by  force  of  arms  is  unchristian  and  a  thing  justly  to  be  con- 
demned by  all  civilized  nations.  We  suggest  for  your  consideration  the 
appointment  by  you  of  persons  to  visit  those  in  authority  in  the  armed 
nations  of  Europe,  who  shall  present  to  them  the  practical  conclusions 
of  your  Congress,  and  urge  reasonably  upon  them  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  disarmament  at  an  early  day. — Signed  by  direction  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  aforesaid. 


WILLIAM  0.  NEWHALL,    )    ^,    , 
ANNA  G.  WOOD,  f   Oierks. 


The  Women's  Liberal  Federation  send  from  their  Meeting,  held  May^ 
13th  and  14th,  1890,  the  following  Resolution  : — 
"  That  this  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  Liberal  Party  should  bring, 
into  great  prominence  the  importance  of  promotinir  International  Arbi- 
tration, and  that  practical  efforts  should  be  made  in  this  directio]> 
during  the  initial  stages  of  international  difficulties.** 

After  regretting  that  ill-health  prevents  him  from  attending  the 
Congress,  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Karl  Von  Schbrzbr  (Consul  General  tor 


Austf o-Hunga(ry  at  G^noa)  wfites  as  follows  : — 

**  Since  1851,  when  I  attended  the  first  Peace  Congress  in  London, 
held  ih  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
thfe  never  forgotten  and  energetic  Mr.  Henry  Richard  as  Secretary,  I 
have  followed  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Society  with  the  greatest  intereeft 
and  Sympathy,  and  have  always  been  happy  to  promote  the  aims  of  the 
Society.  I  shall  also  continue  to.  do  so,  as  far  as  my  faculties  and 
means  reach,  for  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  mankind  than  universal  peace.  We  must  not  despair  ih 
spite  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Europe,  the  continual  increase  of 
standing  armies,  and  of  the  national  debts,  and  the  decrease  of  the  public 
wealth !  A  federation  of  the  Societies  of  Peace  in  Europe  and  America 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the 
Congress  would  be  able  to  boast  of  having  achieved  a  great  result  if  it 
fihould  succeed  in  creating  such  a  federation,  or  at  least  in  pointing  out 
the  way  to  establish  such  a  federation." 

Sir  Joseph  Pease  wrote  to  say  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  not 
to  be  at  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Congress,  owing  to  a  pending  election 
in  Mid  Durham,  but  that  he  would  give  £50  to  the  fund  for  expenses. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Cambridge,  wrote  expressing  hia 
regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend,  being  engaged  at  meetings  of  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  and  concluded  with  the  following 
words  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace  I  wish  for  the  Congress  all 
power,  honour,  and  success." 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Chairman  :  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  I  mentioned 
a  little  while  ago,  I  will  call  first  upon  an  English  delegate, 
because  we  are  in  the  home  of  the  English  people,  and  of 
right  they  should  be  fiirst  Tieard.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Picton,  M.P. 
for  Leicester,  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P.  :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  a  great 
honour  indeed  to  be  the  fiirst  in  this  Congress  to  express  what  I  am 
«ure  is  a  universal  feeling,  namely,  an  appreciation  of  the  gravity,  the 
judicial  tone,  the  suggestiveness,  instructiveness,  and  ImpressiveneBS  of 
the  address  to  which  we  have  listened.  I  am  particularly  struck  by 
the  wisdom  with  which  we  have  been  pointed  to  certain  limitations  of 
any  universal  policy  of  arbitration.  I  am  sure  that  even  the  wildest 
advocates  of  war  could  have  no  possible  objection,  or  at  least  no 
reasonable  objection,  to  a  system  of  arbitration  which  is  not  to  extend 
to  any  question  that  interferes  with  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  its  equality  with  other  nations,  its  form  of  government,  its 
internal  affairs,  or  its  continental  policy.  If  we  look  at  the  wars  that 
have  devastated  the  world  during  the  present  century,  we  should  find 
very  few  indeed  which  are  witMn  the  scope  of  those  limitations.  Of 
course,  in  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  the  nations  of  Europe  were 
struggling  for  lifie.  It  was  not  the  case  with  our  country,  by  the  way, 
but  it  was  the  case  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  if  you  look  at 
the  later  wai*s,  such  as  those  between  Austria  and  Italy,  France  and 
Austria^  and  ^Germany  and  France,  I  do  not  think  the  causes  of  war 
iu  any  of  these  cases  were  outside  the  scope  of  arbitration,  as  limited 
ift  the  Pi^esident's  address.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  arbitration  could 
l^ot  put  down  all  wars,  but  if  it  cotdd  put  down  some  it  would  save 
l^VincU*ed9  of  thoivsands  o£  lives,  besides  millions  of  hard-earned 
trQ£i£ure«    Only  put  down  Half  the  wars  that  arise,  and  you  would  do 
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a  great  debitor  the  progress  of  humanity.      Therefore,  I  do  not  thiAk 
it  is 'a  very  strong  objection  to  the 'policy  of  this  Congress  that*  it  is' 
impossible  to  put  d<!)wn  all  ^ars.     You,  Sir,  have  remari^ed  upon*  ih6 
'Ci'iticisnis  sometimes  passed  upon  arbitrations  that  the  two  sid^'^^rb. 
never  agreed.    Of  course  they  are  not.      As  you  have  well  observed, 
in  no  litigation  are  both  sides  satisfied.     But  did  you  ever  hear  of  two' 
eides  satisfied  at  the  end  of  a  war  ?      Therefore,  if  the  fact  that  one' 
side  is  always  dissatisfied  is  an  objection  to  arbitration,  a  fortiori^ 
it    is    an     objection    to     war,    because    the    dissatisfied    party    has 
iad    to    spend    its    blood    and    treasure    before    the  unsatisfactory 
result    is    reached.      Therefore,    I     think     there     is     very     little 
indeed  in  this  objection  to  arbitration.     I  cannot  imagine  any  human 
interest  which  at  the  present  moment  deserves  more  urgent  and  earnest' 
:attention  than  that  which  we  are  advocating  now.     You  are  happy  in' 
America,  and  I  rejoice  to  think  that  an  American  citizen  should  preside  = 
•over  this  Congress  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  calamity  of  ^ 
the  Civil  War,  in  regard  to  all  other  relations  to  the  world  the  United 
i^tates  of  America  set  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a  noble  example  which 
-we  should  do  well  to  follow.    But  if  you  look  to  the  continent  of' 
Europe  you  have  as  much  destruction  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  if  a ' 
hurricane  and   pestilence  had  swept  over  the  world.      In  our  own' 
-country  we  devour  every  year,  for  non-productive  purposes,  the  keep 
of  about  300,000  families,  or,  taking  five  individuals  to  each  family, 
father,    mother,    and  children,    we    devour    the    keep    of    1,500,000 
individuals.     Sometimes  we  hear  of  the  great  destructiveness  of  a  fire ; 
it  is  said  that  £10,000  or  £50,000  worth  of  property  has  been  lost,- 
besides  several  lives,  and  yet,  in  this  so-called  civilised  country  of  ours, 
^ve  are  devouring  for  thoroughly  destructive  j  nd  non-productive  pur- 
poses the  keep  of  some  300,000  families.    If  you  multiply  this  by  the 
number  of  families  swallowed  up  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  you. 
will  feel  that  the  man  who  could  induce  the  human  race  to  do  away 
"With  war  would  do  more  for  his  kind  than  any  philanthropist  who 
'ever  lived.     I  am  proud  to  see  this  Congress  meeting  in  our  country, 
and  I  know  I  represent  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  members 
of  the  English  Parliament  when  I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  the. 
results   of   this  meeting    may  be  to  i)rosper  and  promote  the  great' 
principles  that  we  hold  in  common. 

The  CiiAiiiMAN  :  I  do  not  Avonder  that  the  gentleman -who 
lias  just  spoken  could  not  understand  our  qualification  about 
iiontinental  policy.  The  continental  policy  was  introduced  into 
that  resolution  to  which  I  referred,  for  I  had  the  honour  of 
-drawing  it  up,  at  the  urgent  request  or  demand  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  who  considered  that  America  Avould  never 
-agree  to  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine— that  is  to  say,  that 
they  would  uever  agree  that  any  European  power  should 
colonise  any  part  of  America.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  most  eminent 
-citizen  of  our  sister  state,  beautiful  France — France  which 
has  so  long  led  in  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  the  career  of 
conquest  and  of  arms — France  which  we  hope  and  pray  may 
now  lead  the  world  in  the  career  of  peace. 

M.  FREDERIC  PASSY. 
M.  FredbriO  Passy  en  se  levant  pourobdira  Monsieur le President^ 
<\ii  Qu'il  n'aurait.rien  a  ajouter  au  remarquabU  .liscours  que  vient  d& 


prononcer  celui-ci  8*il  ne  tenait  k  affirmer  comme  Tnn  des  representantft 
de  la  France  a  ce  Congr^s,  les  sympathies  de  son  Pays  paar  la  grande- 
caase  de  la  paix  et  de  Tarbitrage.  Ces  sympathies  sont  anjoiml'hui 
generales  et  M.  Passy  est  d*autant  plus  heureux  de  pouvoir  le  constater 
qn*il  est  force  de  reconnaitre  qu'il  n^en  a  pas  tonjours  ete  ainsi.  II  y  a  eu 
un  temps  qui  n'est  pas  tres  eioigne  ou,  lorsque  Ton  parlait  de  paix  et 
d'arbitrage,  d'arbHrage  surtout,  on  etait  a  peu  pres  certain,  de  ne  rencontrer 
qne  le  dedain  et  laraillerie.  Nous  avons  ete,  dit  M.  Passy,  quelqaes-un» 
de  mes  coUegues  et  moi.  quatre  ou  cinq  d'abord,  au  sein  du  Pariement 
frangais,  couspiies  ei  honuis  toutes  les  fois  que  nous  tentions  de  faire- 
entendre  djes  paroles  de  sagesse  et  d*humanite  Tantot  Ton  nous  traitait 
de  mauvais  citoyens,  d^hommes  sans  coeur  et  sans  patriotisme ;  tantot  Ton 
nousconsiderait  comme  d'honnetesvisionnaires  et  desespritschimeriques^ 
et  Ton  nous  faisait  un  crime  de  defendre,  comme  nous  nous  obstinion» 
a  le  faire,  le  sang  et  Tor  de  la  France.  II  n*en  est  plus  ainsi  et  nous 
aurions,  si  nous  etions  gens  a  rendre  le  mal  pour  le  mal  et  Tironie  pour 
rironie,  beau  jeu  a  nous  moquer,  a  notre  tour,  des  moqueurs.  Non  pas 
assurement  que  tout  le  monde  en  France,  non  plus  qu'ailleurs,  soit 
encore  eonverti  knos  idees  ;  que  tout  le  monde  surtout  ose  les  professor 
ouvertement.  II  faut  compter,  non  seulement  avec  ee  qu*on  appelle  le^ 
chauvinisme,  mais  avec  les  delicatesses  de  Tamour  propre  national^ 
d'autant  plus  respectables,  nous  tenons  a  le  dire,  que  la  situation  de  la. 
France  a  ete  plus  douloureuse  et  reste  plus  diMcile.  Non  pas  non  plus^ 
que  le  poids  des  charges  militaires  qui  pese  sur  la  France  soit  encoro 
reduit  ni  peut-etre  pr^t  de  Tetre.  Nous  plions,  comme  les  autres,  encore^ 
une  fois,  peut-etre  moins  que  d^autres,  sous  ce  fardeau  ecrasant.  Le 
plus  clair  de  nos  ressourees,  au  lieu  de  servir  a  ameliorer  la  condition 
generale,  sort  a  payer  des  armements,  tou  jours  a  renouveler,  ton  jours 
au-dessous  des  exigences  du  jour  present,  parce  que  d'autres,  k  cctS  de 
nous,  en  poussant  plus  avant  les  leurs,  nous  mettent  dans  la  necessite 
cmelle  de  les  suivre,  et  parce  que  la  science,  par  les  perfectionnements 
incessants  qu*elle  apporte  aux  industries  meurtrieres,  fait  passer  le* 
lendemain  a  T^tat  de  vieille  machine  bonne  a  mettre  a  la  ferraille  ce^ 
qu'elle  avait  produit  la  veille  de  plus  parfait,  disons,  de  plus  efl&royable- 
ment  destructeur.  Nous  nous  ruinons  a  preparer  les  moyens  de  prendre 
part  aux  f olles  tueries  de  Tavenir  ou  a  payer  les  interets  des  dettes 
laissees  par  les  folles  et  coupables  tueries  du  passe.  Et  comme  le  disait 
recemment  un  de  nos  poetes  et  de  nos  journalistes. 

Nous  nwurons  defaim  pour  pouvoir  nous  tuer, 
Mais  si  nous  subissons  encore  ce  triste  et  absurde  etat  de  choses,  nou» 
commen9ons  du  moins  a  nous  lasser  de  sa  perpetuite.  Nous  nous: 
demandons  s'il  n'y  a  pas  d 'autres  moyens  de  preserver  la  paix  que  de  se^ 
miner  par  une  rival ite  d 'armements  et  de  depenses  qui  n'est  pas,  en  fin 
de  compte,  moins  meurtriere  qu'une  guerre  ouverte.  Nous  ouvrons  les 
yeux  a  ce  qui  se  passe  autour  de  nous,  en  Europe  et  en  Amerique  ;  nous 
voyons  dans  des  cas,  chaque  jour  plus  nombreux,  des  conflits,  autrefois, 
insolubles,  resolus  a  la  satisfaction  de  toutes  les  parties  par  des  precedes- 
amiables,  et  n'en  depiaise  aux  incredules,  nous  constatons  que  Tarbitrage,, 
dont  on  se  moquait  comme  d'une  impossibilite,  est  une  realite  des  plus 
pratiques  et  bientot,  des  plus  banales.  Nous  avons  entendu,  c'est  a  moi 
mdme,  dit  M.  Passy,  que  la  r^ponse  a  6te  faite,  un  President  du  Conseil^ 
alors  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  M.  de  Freycinet,  aujourd'hui 
encore  President  du  Conseil  et  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  declarer,  avec 
I'unanimite  de  la  Chambre,  ajoutait-il,  qu'il  etait  temps  de  substituer  a 
la  voix  brutale  du  canon,  la  voix  de  la  raison,  de  la  justice  et  d^ 
'"  nmanite.  Nous  avons  vu  un  autre  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,. 
M.  Qoblet,  inserer  dans  un  trait6  de  commerce  avec  un  des  ^tats  d^ 
rAn'^rique,  la  Republique  de  TEquateur,   une  clause  d'arbitrage  et 
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rondure  avec  le  loyanme  des  Pays-Bas,  nne  convention  par  laqnelle  ce 
pays  et  la  France  remettaient  a  la  decision  sonyeraine  d*an  arbitre,  le 
riglement  de  leurs  fronti^res  litigieuses  dans  la  Guyane.  Cast  moi 
mime,  ajoute  M.  Passy,  qui  ai  en  Thonneur  de  faire  k  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes,  dont  je  faisais  encore  partie  a  cette  ^poqne,  le  rapport  de  cette 
affaire,  et  c'est  apr^s  m'avoir  fait  lire  men  rapport  k  la  Tribune,  c'est-a- 
dire  en  approuvant  non  seulement  les  conclusions,  mais  les  considei  ations 
sur  lesquelles  elles  ^talent  appuyees,  que  la  Chambre  a  emis  a  runaninut6, 
nn  vote  favorable.  J'avais  egalement,  quHl  me  soit  permis  de  le 
rappeler,  continue  I'orateur,  puisque  nous  devons  ici  nous  prevaloir  de 
tons  nos  avantages,  present^  a  la  Chambre  une  proposition  tendant  k  la 
conclusion  d*un  traite  g^n6ral  d*arbitrage  entre  la  Eepublique  Fran9aise 
et  la  Republique  des  Etats-Unis,  et  cette  proposition,  je  dois  le  dire, 
apres  avoir  ete  une  premiere  f  ois  ajournee,  avait  ete,  dans  la  demi&re 
session,  a  la  suite  d'un  remarquable  rapport  de  la  Commission  d'initia- 
tive,  prise  en  consideration,  sans  qu'une  seule  voix  se  f  ut  elevee  centre.  La 
commission  charg^e  du  rapport  definitif  etait  tout  entiere  favorable  et 
m'avait  fait  I'honneur,  pour  manifester  d^s  sa  premiere  reunion  son 
opinion,  de  me  nommer  son  president  et  son  rapporteur.  Si  quelque 
chose  ine  faire  regretter  de  ne  plus  sieger  au  Parlement  Fran9ais,  c'est 
assurement  de  ne  plus  m*etre  trouve  a  meme  de  reprendre  et  de  suivre 
jusqu'au  bout  cette  proposition.  Voila,  dit  en  terminant  M.  Passy,  jour 
les  regions  parlementaires  on  officielles.  Si  nous  interrogeons  Topinion 
populaire,  nous  ne  la  trouvons  pas  moins  bien  disposee,  tant  s'en  faut. 
J'ai  6u,  dans  ces  demieres  semaines,  comme  president  de  la  Societe 
Fran^aise  pour  I'Arbitrage,  la  pensee  d'aller  porter  la  question,  comme 
je  Tai  dit  k  mes  auditeurs,  devant  le  suffrage  universel  iui-meme,  en 
tenant  dans  plusieurs  des  mairies  de  Paris,  gracieusement  mises  a  ma 
disposition  par  les  Municipalites,  des  reunions  publiques,  c'est  a  dire 
ouvertes  k  tons.  J'ai  voulu  pour  reproduire  encore  I'expression  dont 
je  me  suis  servi,  faire  le  proces  du  canon  devant  la  chair  a  canons  et 
provoquer,  autant  qu'il  dependait  de  moi,  un  plebiscite  centre  la  guerre. 
Je  puis  vous  affirmer.  Messieurs  et  chers  coliaborateurs,  que  Taccueil  qui 
m*a  ete  fait  a  depasse  mes  esperances  et  que  la  nation  fran9aise,  dans 
toutes  les  classes  dont  elle  se  compose,  est  animee  d'un  mSme  desir, 
bien  affirme  par  elle  deja,  pendant  tout  le  cours  de  notre  grande 
Exposition,  le  desir  de  traTailler  en  paix  et  de  donner  au  monde  Texemple 
de  ce  que  pent  une  grande  nation,  egalement  jalouse  de  sa  dignity, 
de  son  independance  et  de  sa  tranquillite.  Elle  croit  k  un  avenir 
de  justice  et  de  respect  mutuel  dans  les  relations  intemationales 
comme  dans  les  relations  privees.  Elle  croit  que  de  peuple  a  peuple 
comme  d'homme  a  homme,  les  erreurs  du  passe  doivent  etre  rfiparees  et 
la  solidarite  sueceder  a  Tantagonisme.  Elle  croit,  pour  tout  dire,  que 
cent  ans  apres  la  Declaration  des  droits  de  V homme  et  du  citoyen,  il  est 
temps  de  reconnaitre  les  droits  des  peuples  et  de  renoncer  sans  retour  k 
toutes  ces  entreprises  de  la  force  et  de  la  violence,  qui,  sous  le  nom  de 
conquMes,  sontde  veri tables  attentats  centre  Thumanite  et  qui,  quoiqu'en 
puissent  penser  parfois  Tambition  des  souverains  on  I'orgueil  des 
races  momentanement  victorieuses,  affaiblissent,  appauvrissent  et 
abaissent  ceux-la  memes  qui  paraissent  d'abord  en  profiter.  Cel^  est. 
Messieurs,  je  dis  en  France,  laissez-moi  dire  partout,  le  courant  qui  de 
plus  en  plus  se  dessine  et  s'affirme.  Ayons  done  confiance  et  apr^s  avoir 
combattu  pour  la  paix  et  pour  la  justice,  quand  nous  sembliions  avoir 
tout  centre  nous,  redoublons  d'efforts,  en  nous  disant  que  la  conscience 
du  genre  humain  est  desormais  avec  nous.  C'est  nous  qui  aurons  le 
dernier  mot  et,  comme  P^crivait  demi^rement  Castelar,  nous  aurons 
raison  de  la  guerre  comme  nous  avons  eu  raison  de  Tesclavage  et  de 
rintolerance  ! 
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The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murkland 
(of  Baltimore),  who  said — 

Mr.  President,  fellow-members  of  the  Peace  Congress,  ladies  and 
gentlemen, — Allow  me  first,  as  a  humble  representative  of  our  great 
Bepublic,  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
you  have  received  its  delegates.  I  remember  that  we  bear  within  our 
reins  tributary  streams  from  every  nation  represented  in  this  audience, 
and  when  we  come  to  you,  we  come  as  your  children,  speaking  the  same 
thoughts,  and  rejoicing  in  the  same  great  goal.  I  stand  here  to-day  as  a 
representative  of  a  great  Government  which  has  inscribed  in  its  highest 
courts  of  legislation  the  great  thought  that  from  frozen  pole  to  frozen 
pole,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  God  helping  us,  there  should  not  be  another 
war  within  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  two  continents  that  form 
that  great  hemisphere  have  pledged  themselves  to  submit  their 
differences  to  the  judgment  of  chosen  men,  and  to  exhaust  every 
rational  resource  before  appealing  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  I 
stand  to-day  as  representative  of  the  thought,  that,  God  helping  us, 
there  should  not  be  war  again  with  the  Western  hemisphere.  Our 
executive  has  been  charged  to  extend  to  all  nations  of  the  world  a 
hearty  welcome  to  enter  into  this  great  association,  to  which  we  look 
forward  as  the  great  triumph  of  our  race,  when  nations  shall  no  longer 
learn  the  art  of  war,  and  shall  settle  contested  questions  according  to 
reason,  justice,  and  kindness.  Yonder  (referring  to  a  motto  on  the  wall) 
is  the  goal  for  which  we  are  striving,  "  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  towards 
men  "  ;  and  never  shall  my  tongue  be  silent,  or  my  efforts  cease,  until 
that  song  employs  all  nations.  We  have  had  our  war,  and  we  have  had 
enough  of  it.  Twenty-six  years  ago  our  land  was  an  armed  eamp ; , 
more  than  a  million  of  men  stood  facing  each  other  along  gi%at  lines,  and 
when  we  had  ceased  to  fight,  500,000  brave  men  had  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  their  mortal  beauty  and  gone  down  to  the  dust,  and 
a  thousand  millions  of  money  had  been  wasted.  What  we  have  to 
understand  first  of  all  is  what  war  means — not  in  its  banners,  not  in  its 
grand  equipment,  not  in  its  military  history,  but  what  it  means  in  a 
million  of  individual  cases.  Will  you  pardon  a  single  illustration  ?  In 
one  of  the  great  hospitals  in  which  hundreds  of  men  were  lying 
wounded  to  the  death,  there  was  an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  and  his  old 
wife  kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  their  youngest  son,  who  was  stricken 
to  the  death.  The  physician  said  to  the  chaplain,  ^'  Hasten,  hasten, 
doctor,  and  you  will  see  something  that  you  will  not  soon  forget."  He 
saw  the  mother  stroking  the  hair  of  her  boy,  and  then  falling 
upon  his  face  to  kiss  his  lips,  which  were  dumb,  and  then  when 
the  struggle  had  passed,  the  old  grey-haired  father  rose  rnd 
put  back  his  grey  hair,  and  then  tried  to  pray.  A  great  many  times 
has  that  prayer  been  offered  on  this  fair  earth  which  worships  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  "  0  God,  Thou  art  just  and  righteous  " — and  then  he 
stopped,  and  he  tried  again — "  O  God,  Thou  art  just  and  righteous  and 
good.*'  Ah  I  but  what  did  that  cost  him  ?  We  have  resolved,  God 
helping  us,  that  that  scene,  and  such  scenes  shall  never  be  repeated 
while  the  sun  shines.  That  is  the  goal  to  which  we  are  looking. 
Yesterday  I  worshipped  at  one  of  the  magnificent  temples  of  this  great 
city  ;  as  I  entered  I  passed  through  the  vestibule,  where  there  were 
efi&gies  of  brave  men  who  had  carried  the  flag  of  the  crusaders,  and 
there,  at  the  other  end,  stood  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  preach  from 
the  text,  ^^  To  the  xmknown  God,*'  and  he  said  that  on  that  altar  should 
be  placed  the  aame  of  God,  who  ia  love.  That  is  what  we  are  working 
for.  Twenty-five  years  have  changed  the  map  of  the  world,  and  if 
Qod  please,  twwity-five  more  years  shall   so  change  it  that  the   old 
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"battle-scarred,  woria  will  not  know  itself,  but  there  shall  be  "  Peace  on 
-^arth  and  goodwill  to  men."  Cheer  up,  brothers  !  Many  a  man 
has  seen  the  dawn  coming  over  the  Eastern  hills  when  others  did  not 
-see  it.  The  end  comes  quickly.  As  I  walked  along  the  riverside,  I 
saw  an  effisfy  of  Tyndal,  th©  translator  of  the  New  Testament ;  he  was 
burnt  at  Villeford  for  circulating  the  Scriptures.  The  inscription  of 
his  dying  words  is  carved  in  iron,  and  within  one  year  after  that  prayer 
the  Bible  was  put  in  every  church  in  England.  Every  gj-eat  truth  has 
had  to  fight  for  itself — on  the  high  seas,  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
nnder  the-  earth ;  but  every  truth  has  in  it  an  element  of  Divine 
immortality  and  shall  conquer  because  truth  is  king.  1  do  not  want  to 
trespass,  but  I  am  told  that  there  are  two  minutes  yet  reserved  to  me. 
Fellow-members,  all  of  vs  seem  to  see  the  day  afar  off,  and  we  seem  to 
expect  some  great  crisis  on  earth,  and  some  great  foretokens  in  the 
heavens  announcing  this  reign  of  peace,  but  it  will  come  as  all  great 
changes  have  come — surely  and  imperceptibly,  and  men  will  awake 
some  day  to  find  it  is  here.  When,  some  summers  ago,  I  was  sailing  to 
the  South  Seas,  the  captain  said,  "  We  are  going  to  cross  the  line."  The 
heavens  looked  down  smilingly  and  the  sea  was  unmoved,  but  between 
one  headland  and  another  lay  the  invisible  line  which  told  us  that  we 
had  passed  into  another  ocean.  So  will  the  day  come  when  softly, 
-grandly  as  in  all  the  works  of  God,  this  earth  shall  pass  under  a  new 
sky  and  over  all  shall  be  blazoned  "  On  earth  peace,  goodwill  to  men." 

The  Chairman  :    Now  we  will  re-cross  the  ocean,  and 
come  to  the  great  Teutonic  nation  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

HERE  GUSTAV  MAIER. 

Herr  GuST AV  Maier,  speaking  in  English  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  English.  I  have  the  honour  to  meet  you 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  Peace  Society  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
It  has  often  been  regretted  that  Germany,  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  call  the  country  of  poets  and  philosophers,  has  given  so 
little  practical  encouragement  to  the  Peace  propaganda.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  this  apathy  might  be  logically  explained,  more  by 
the  political  events  of  the  last  few  decades  than  by  the  absence  of 
sympathy  with  the  principles  which  have  now  brought  us  together. 
Our  movement  finds  plenty  of  friends  in  Germany.  Only  lately,  Herr 
Windthorst,  the  capable  leader  of  a  great  party,  enthusiastically 
applauded,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the 
Oerman  Empire,  the  views  of  the  Italian  statesman,  Signer  Bonghi. 
It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  our  Emperor,  with  his  strong  idealistic 
tendencies,  may — ^as  he  has  already  done  with  regard  to  social  questions 
— ^take  the  initiative  in  finding  means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  The  amicable  arrangements  which  brought  such 
critical  points  as  the  Samoan,  Caroline,  and  African  questions  to  a  mutual 
and  satisfactory  end  without  risking  a  single  life — together  with 
Germany's  share  in  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  the  International  Postal 
Union,  and  similar  movements — might  well  lead  us  to  hope  that  we 
may  justly  expect  great  and  substantial  help  from  that  quarter.  If  I 
might  be  allowed  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  towards  the  furthering 
of  our  movement  from  the  German  point  of  view,  I  would  recommend 
abstinence,  as  far  as  possible,  from  meddling  with  actual  political 
-questions  which,  particularly  in  my  country,  lead  to  suspicions  and 
injury  to  our  cause.  I  would  urge  that  we  direct  our  action  rather  to 
inculcate  ideas  which  would  show  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes  the 
injustice  and  crime  of  waging  war  on  our  fellow-beings,  and  which 
^would  prove  the  advantages  of  peaceful  progress.      ^uld  we  not. 
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to  attain  onr  object,  try  to  gain  a  greater  influence  with  the  news- 
papers of  all  parties  ?  Amongst  others  I  would  propose,  what  ha» 
been  accepted  freely  by  my  Masonic  friends  in  Germany,  the  com- 
pilation of  a  kind  of  Peace-Bible,  composed  of  quotations  from 
whatever  great  men  of  all  nations  have  written  in  regard 
to  this  subject  —  pearls  that  could  be  raised  abundantly 
out  of  the  sea  of  the  world's  literature.  As  we  see  missionary  societies 
distributing  the  Holy  Bible,  this  Bible  of  Peace  would  be  in  every  man^s 
house  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  If  we  could  for  instance,  bring 
home  to  the  people  the  words  of  Frederick  the  Great  we  would  success- 
fully diminish  the  number  of  those  who  think  it  is  God's  will  that  war 
should  be.  The  prophetic  words  of  the  man,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior 
as  he  was  a  philosopher,  are  as  follows  :  "  II  parait  cependant,  pour  le 
bien  de  I'humanite,  que  la  mode  des  guerres  de  religion  est  finie  et  ce 
serait  assurement  une  folie  de  moins  dans  le  monde  ;  mais  j'ose  dire 
que  nous  en  sommes  en  partie  redevables  a  I'esprit  philosophique  qui 
depuis  quelques  annees  prend  beaucoup  le  dessus  en  Europe  ;  plus  on 
est  eclaire  et  moins  on  est  superstitieux.  .  .  .  Les  siecles  polls  qui 
ont  vu  fleurir  les  sciences,  n'ont  point  d'exemples  a  nous  presenter  de 
guerres  de  religion,  ni  de  guerres  seditieuses.  Dans  les  beaux  temps  de 
Tempire  remain,  je  veux  dire  vers  la  fin  du  regne  d'Augnste,  tout  cet 
empire,  qui  comprenait  presque  les  deux  tiers  du  monde,  etait  tranquilly 
et  sans  agitatioir.  Les  homoaes  .  .  ,  .  preferaient  le  repos,  les 
plaisirs  et  I'teude  a  I'ambitieuse  rage  de  s'egorger  les  uns  les  autres,  soit 
pour  des  mots,  soit  par  interet,  oa  pour  une  funeste  gloire.  .  .  . 
Les  sciences  ont  ainsi  toujours  contribue  a  humaniser  les  hommes,  en 
les  rendant  plus  doux,  plus  justes  et  moins  portes  aux  violences.  .  .  . 
Cette  f  aeon  de  penser  aimable  et  douce  se  communique  insensiblement,  de 
ceux  qui  cultivent  les  arts  et  les  sciences,  au  public  et  au  vulgaire  :  elle 
passe  de  la  cour  a  la  ville,  et  de  ^a  ville  dans  les  provinces.  On  voit  alors 
avec  evidence  que  la  nature  ne  nous  forme  point  assurement  pour  que 
nous .  nous  exterminions  dans  le  monde,  mais  pour  que  nous  nous 
assistions  dans  nos  communs  besoins  ;  que  le  malheur,  les  infirmites  et 
la  mort  nous  poursuivent  sans  cesse.  et  que  c'est  une  demence  extreme 
que  de  multipUer  les  r^^auses  de  nos  miseres  et  de  notre  destruction.  On 
reconnait  malgre  la  difference  des  conditions,  I'^galite  que  la  nature  a. 
mise  entre  nous-  la  necessite  qu'il  y  a  de  vivre  unis  et  en  paix,  de 
quelque  nation,  de  quelque  opinion  que  nous  soy ons  ;  que  I'amitie  et  la- 
compassion  sent  des  devoirs  universels  ;  (^n  un  mot  la  reflexion  corrige 
en  nous  teas  les  defaufcs  du  temperament.'*  I  beg  you  will  take  these- 
few  words  as  a  sincere  assurance  that  what  the  Frankfort  branch  can  do 
towards  the  spreading  of  our  principles  throughout  Germany,  shall  be 
done  earnestly  and  energetically.  The  public  opinion  of  nil  nations^ 
must  be  gained  for  our  noble  cause,  and  then  truth  will  tell,  and  at  last 
victory  will  crown  our  philanthropic  efforts. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  speaker  is  from  that  brave  old 
country  which  has  given  England  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

MR.  FREDRIK  BAJER,  M.P. 

M.  Bajer,  M.P.,  of  Denmark,  then  addressed  the  meeting 

in  French,  as  follows  : — 

Monsieur  le  President,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs, — Pour  la  cinquiime^ 
f  ois  j'ai  le  plaisir  de  representor,  aux  Conpn^^s  intemationaux  de  la  paix,. 
des  associations  scandinaves.  Mais  pour  la  premiere  f  ois  je  les  representee 
hors  du  continent  europeen.  Nous  autres  Danois  nous  avons  le  meme 
desir  que  nos  amis  anglais.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  que  nos  capitales  soient 
entourees  de  fortifications,  de  fosses  et  de  remparts,  munis  de  canons^ 
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«t  d'autres  instruments  homicides  et  fratricides,  je  le  dis  bien  en  me 
rappellant  le  jonr  od  les  fortifications  de  Copenhagne  divisaient  les 
Danois  et  les  Anglais  en  deux  camps  ennemis.  Mais  le  bombardement 
'■de  Copenhague,  en  1807,  par  la  flotte  anglaise,  n'6tait  pas  d^  a  la  nation 
-anglaise,  mais  a  la  preponderance  du  militarisme  europeen.  Voila 
pourquoi  nous  combattons  tons  le  militarisme,  notre  ennemi  commun  I 
Le  militarisme  divise  les  nations  ;  la  paix,  au  contraire,les  unit.  Qui 
'^on':  ceux  qui  se  sont  opposes  k  ce  que  1' Angle terre  soit  reunie  au  continent 
•europ^en  par  un  tunnel  sous  la  Manche  ?  Les  militaristes  anglais.  Un 
grand  geographa  f  rancais,  M.  Elisee  Reclus,  a  dit :  "  La  generation 
actuelle,  occupee  de  guerres  et  d'armements  "pacifiques"  voudrait-elle 
laisser  au  vingtieme  si^cle  Thonneur  de  rattacher  TAngleterre  au  Conti- 
nent de  TEurope,  d'unir  de  nouveau  les  terres  qu'a  separees  TOc^an  ?  " 
Oertainement,  le  militarisme  s'oppose  a  tons  les  vrais  progr^s  soit 
6conomiques  soit  moraux.  Disons  done  aussi  a  nos  amis  anglais  :  "  A 
bas  les  armes  !  "  Et  plus  cordialement  que  jusqu'alors,  I'Europe  Con- 
tinentale  pourra  presser  sur  son  coeur  I'Angleterre  hospitali^re. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  here  a  repre- 
sentative of  another  northern  State — one  of  the  old  Scan- 
-dinavian  Kingdoms,    the  country   of  the   North    Star — M. 
E.  T.  Borg,  M.P.,  of  Sweden. 

M.  E.  T.  BORG,  M.P. 

M.  E.  T.  BORG,  MP.  ;  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Sweden  will  never 
xiesire  war ;  it  has  had  too  much  of  that,  and  it  will  always  be  in  future 
on  the  side  of  peace.  Therefore,  I  wish  the  greatest  success  to  all  the 
labours  of  the  Peace  Congress. 

M.  Adolph  Wolff  then  addressed  the  meeting  in 
French. 

The  Chairman  :  I  should  have  mentioned  that  we  have 
one  other  representative  of  a  most  interesting  country,  wh^ch 
ias  lately  emerged  from  its  dismtegration,  and  become  one 
of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe — Italy.  Pray  let  me  ask  you 
i:o  hear  the  representative  of  Italy. 

SIGNOR  E.  T.  MONETA. 

SiGNOR  MoNETA  (Editor  of  //  Secolo^  Milan)   then  ad- 

<lressed  the  meeting  in  French  as  follows,  after  which  the 

session  was  adjourned  :  — 

Freres  et  Soeurs, — Permettez-moi  que  je  vous  salue  avec  ces  noms, 

puisque  nous  tous  croyons  dans  la  fraternite  humaine,  et  poursuivons  le 

meme  but :  Tunion  de  toutes  les  nations  dans  une  seule  f  amille.    Je  vous 

-remercie  de  vos  applaudissements,  que  je  crois  adresses,  non  pas  a  ma  per- 

%8onne,  mais  a  la  societe  que  je  represente  ici.    lis  auront  un  6cho  en  Italie, 

^t  seront  pour  mes  amis  un  encouragement  a  persister  avec  une  6nergie 

tou jours  croissante  dans  la  rude  besogne  a  laquelle  ils  se  sont  devoues 

depuis  trois  ans.    Quand  nous  avons  debute  dans  notre  entreprise,  mfts  par 

,  les  chaleureuses  exortations  de  cet  inf atigable  champion  de  la  cause  de 

Via  paix,  le  noble  president  de  votre  Comite  d'organisation,  M.  Hodgson 

Pratt^  nous   etions  en  tres  petit  nombre  ;  et  on  pouvait  croire  qu'on 

n'aurait  pu  f aire  aucun  pas,  vu  I'indifference  glaciale  du  public  a  Tegard 

'de   notre  propagande.     Les  principales   difficultes  nous  venaient  du 

monde  politique.     Chaque  parti,  a  IVn  croire,  voulait  la  paix,  maisapr^s 

^avoir  vaincu  ses  adversaires.     Les  republicains  nous  disaient : — Aide/.- 


BonB  arenyerser  la  monarchie,  et  la  paix  sera  etablie  dn  m^me  conp^ 
Les  socialistes  disaient  :  C'est  la  bourgeoisie  qui  maintient  ud  etat  de- 
choses  qui  conduit  fatalement  a  la  guerre  ;  detruisons  la  et  la  paix  sera 
&ite  tout  de  suite.  Les  conservateurs  nous  repondaient  a  leur  tour  :  il 
&ut  supprimer  partout  Tesprit  demagogique  ;  apres  nous  songerons  k  la^ 
paix.  Les  vaticanistes  aussi  avaient  leur  objection  toute  prete  :  Inclinez- 
Tous  devant  le  souverain  pontif e,  retablissez  son  pouvoir  temporel ;  cela 
nous  menera  a  la  paix  du  monde,  qu'on  attend  si  vivement.  C'est  tou  jours 
la  meme  illusion  :  pretendre  d'etre  eux  seuls  dans  la  pleine  possession 
de  la  verite  toute  entiere.  C'est  comme  ces  despotes  et  ces  demagogues^ 
qui  jadis,  a  coux  qui  reclamaient  la  liberte,  repondaient  :  "Oui,  la 
liberte  nous  la  donnerons  a  tous,  mais  a  la  condition  que  tous  pensent 
et  agissent  comme  nous  voudrons."  Par  cette  voie,  vons  le  voyez,  on 
n'arriverait- jamais  a  la  paix.  Nous  repondions  a  tous  :  Si  la  paix,  comme 
vous  I'admettez,  est  un  bien,  il  faut  commencer  par  elle  ;  il  faut  la 
▼ouloir  a  tout  prix.  Une  idee  qui  est  commune  a  des  partis,  lesquels- 
sont  divises  sur  les  autres,  ne  pent  etre  que  vraie  et  juste.  Pour  reussir 
dans  toutes  choses,  il  faut  ecarter  les  idees  qui  divisent,  et  s'attacher  a 
eelles  qui  sont  accept^es  par  tous  les  hommes  de  bonne  f  oi  et  de  bonne 
▼olonte  :  c'est  en  ce  moment  notre  cas.  C'est  pour  cela  que  la  paix  fait 
son  chemin,  malgrS  tous  les  obstacles  qu'opposent  les  vieux  prejuges  et 
la  mauvaise  volonte  du  petit  nombre  des  interesses  a  mamtenir  la 
jalousie  et  I'antagonisme  entre  les  peuples.  En  Italic,  dans  les  demier» 
temps,  ridee  de  la  paix  a  fait  dans  I'opinion  publique,  ordinairement  si 
apathique  chez  nous,  un  tr^s  grand  progres.  Nous  comptons  a  present 
sur  I'elite  des  etudiants  de  Milan,  de  Pavie,  de  Turin,  de  Rome  qui  ont 
forme  des  Comites  de  paix,  et  sur  les  savants  les  plus  distingues,  tel» 
que  Henri  Ferri,  Bonghi,  et  les  senateurs  Villari  et  Perez  de  Palerme. 
Celui-ci  (qui  est  octogenaire  et  le  plus  illustre  des  patriotes  Siciliens) 
a  prononce,  il  y  a  peu  de  jours,  a  I'inauguration  de  la  Societe  Paler- 
mitaine  pour  la  paix,  un  discours  qui  a  fait  sensation  dans  toute  I'ltalie. 
II  y  a  mentionne  ce  beau  jugement  de  Philon  d'Alexandrie  le  con- 
temporain  de  Platon  :  Aucun  etre  isol6  ne  pent  se  suffire  a  lui-m^me^ 
par  la  suprema  lex  cosmica  de  la  cooperation  de  tous  les  etres  de  I'univers^ 
et  par  ) 'unite  et  la  solidarite  de  toutes  les  nations.  C'est  le  fondement 
meme  de  notre  doctrine  de  paix;  c'est  I'idee  maitresse  du  progres. 
Attachons-nous  a  elle ;  elle  nous  eclairera  le  chemin  que  nous  devons 
parccurir,  elle  nous  aidera  a  vaincre  les  obstacles  qui  nous  separent 
encoie  du  grand  but  que  nous  voulons  poursuivre  :  la  fraternity 
humaine. 
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THE     CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  first  meeting;  of  a  social  character  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  the    Congress   took    the   form   of 
a  conversazione  held  at  the   Westminster   Town    Hall   on 
Monday  evening,  to  which    all    the    British,  Foreign,    and 
American   delegates   attending  the    Congress,  and   a  large 
number  of  friends   of  the  movement,  were   invited.      The 
visitors,  who  were  received  on  entering  by  tlie  Hon.  D.  Dudley 
Field,  assisted  by  Mrs.  H.  Richard,  Mrs.  Southey,  and  other 
members  of  the  Reception  Committee,  numbered  in  all  up- 
wards of  300,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P,, 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  Signer  Tito  Pagliardini,  Mrs.  Belva 
A.   Lockwood,   Miss    Colenso,  Mrs.    Ormiston  Chant,   Mr, 
W.    Hazell,    Mr.  W.  Evans   Darby,    Mr.    Hodgson   Pratt, 
Mr.   J.   Fred   Green,    Rev.   R.    Thomas,    D.D.,   and   Rev. 
R.   B.   Howard,    U.S.A.,    Mr.   J.   AUanson   Picton,    M.P., 
Rev.   R.    Spiers,    Rev.  Dr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting, 
Mr.    J.    Hilton,     Mr.    J.    H.   Raper,    Rev.    J.    P.     Gled- 
stone,   Rev.  J.   O.  Jackson,  Rev.  Newman   Hall,  Mr.  W. 
Doubleday,  L.C.C.,  and  many  others  closely  connected  with 
the    various   Peace    and   Arbitration    Societies   throughout 
Europe  and  America.    The  room  in  which  the  gathering  was 
held  was  appropriately  decorated  for  the  occasion,  the  walls 
being   hung   liberally    with  bunting   intermingled  with  the 
ensigns    of   various    nations.       Below    the    platform    was 
the    figure    of    a    dove,   and    over    it    the    motto,    "  His 
name     shall     be     called    the    Prince    of    Peace,"     whilst 
flowers    in    profusion    were    scattered   all   over  the    front. 
Around     the     walls     the     following    appropriate    mottoes 
were  hung  :     "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good- will  towards  men,"    "  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more, 
"  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy  mountain, 
saith  the  Lord."     The  musical  programme  which  was  ably 
performed  by  several  of  the  friends  of  the  delegates  and  others 
connected  with  the  Congress,  consisted  of  instrumental  and 
vocal  music  and  lecitations.     The  choir  sang  three  pretty 
choruses,  "  The    Anvil    Chorus,"    "  How    lovely    are   the 
messengers   that   preach   us   the    Gospel  of  Peace  ! "  and 
"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings."   Miss  Edith  A.  Darby,  with  consider- 
able  skill,  recited  Longfellow's  "  King  Robert  of  Sicily," 
whilst  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  gave  Longfellow's  "  The  Arsenal 


at  Springfield/*  Miss  Annie  Harvey  played  two  pianoforte 
solos,  "  Lorelei  "  and  "  La  Napolitana.  Miss  Harvey  was 
louilly  applauded  for  her  two  songs,  "  The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls  "  and  "  My  Heart  and  Lute,"  whilst 
the  other  items  in  the  programme  included  a  well  rendered 
song  by  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Santley.  Altogether 
a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  those  present  expressing 
great  satisfaction  at  all  the  arrangements. 


I  ; 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  15th  ,7TJLY. 

The   morning  session   commenced   at  ten  o'clock,  and 
was  well  attended.     The  subject  for  consideration  was 

SECTION  A  :— 

•*  THE  CHRISTfAN  AND  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  QUESTION  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR." 

The  President  :  Ladies  and   Gentlemen, — Sir  Wilfrid 

Lawson,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  you,  has  been  good 

enough  to  say  that  he  will  relieve  me  from  the  duties  of  the 

^hair  for  this  day,  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 

him,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  me. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P.,  then  took  the  chair  amidst 

-a^Dolause 

OPENING  WITH  PRAYER. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, 
— ^The  Report  of  the  Procednre  Committee  on  the  resolution  that  was 
submitted  yesterday  will  be  presented  later  on.  It  has  been  felt, 
iiowever,  that  as  the  special  subject  for  discussion  this  morning  is  a 
religious  subject,  an  appropriate  opening  of  the  meeting,  without 
anticipating  the  report  which  will  be  presented,  would  be  that  a  few 
minutes  should  be  given  for  silent  devotion.  1  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
^hat  will  follow  immediately. 

The  meeting  then  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  after  which 

MINUTES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby   read  the  minutes    of  the   business 
meeting  on  Monday,  which  were  confirmed. 

REPORT  OF  PROCEDURE  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Procedure,  said  :  There  were  two  questions  yesterday  referred  by  the 
Congress  to  the  Committee  on  Procedure,  the  first  relating  to  the 
opening  of  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  by  devotion,  and  the  second 
in  connection  with  the  resolution  that  was  moved — that  a  letter  should 
be  sent  to  the  Queen.  The  Committee  have  very  carefully  considered 
the  first  question,  and  they  have  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  connected  with  it.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Congress  would  prefer — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  they  would 
prefer — ^that  the  meeting  should  open  with  devotion — (hear,  hear) — but 
a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  minority  would  prefer  that  no  such 
exercises  were  adopted.  The  Committee,  therefore,  felt  that  it  could 
not  recommend  that  any  formal  devotion  should  commence  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  but  they  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
inasmuch  as  devotion  does  not  consist  in  forms  but  in  the  spirit,  those 
who  are  anxious  to  begin  the  meetings  in  that  way  should  assemble 
five  minutes  before  the  time  and  spend  that  interval  in  devotion.  They 
could  not  break  the  unity  of  the  Congress.  Some  of  our  friends  would 
be  compelled — they  were  represented  on  the  Committee,  and  their 
^iews  were  put  before  us — to  remain  away  until  that  opening  procedure. 


if  it  were  adopted,  had  been  got  through  ;  conBeqnently,  we  felt  th^ 
unity  of  the  Congress  was  involved,  and  that  it  wonld  be  far  better  to- 
keep  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  rather  than  have  any 
formal  expression  of  devotion.  With  regard  to  the  second  question^ 
the  Committee  report  that  they  recommend  the  Congress  to  appoint  a 
sub-committee,  selecting  the  members  from  themselves,  who  should 
prepare  a  Memorial,  not  to  our  sovereign  only — for  it  might  possibly  be 
invidious  to  select  one  sovereign  out  of  a  number — but  to  all  the  heads 
of  civilised  States.  If  the  Congress  accepts  that  report,  it  will  be 
your  duty  first  of  all  to  appoint  this  Committee  to  prepa):e  such  an 
address. 

The  report  having  been  adopted, 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIAL. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  the  Memorial  referred  to,  and  requested 
that  nominations  be  now  made. 

Mr.  HowARTH  (of  Liverpool)  moved,  and  a  delegate 
seconded  the  resolution,  that  the  matter  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  WiGHAM  moved  an  amendment,  seconded  by  Baron 
DE  St.  Georges  Armstrong,  that  the  names  might  be  sug- 
gested by  the  Procedure  Committee,  and  be  brought  to  the 
next  sitting  of  the  Congress. — The  amendment  was  carried. 

SIR  WILFRID  LAWSON,  M.P. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  got  a  letter  this  morning 
from  a  constituent.  He  said  : — "Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  I  have  never  been  in  London 
before,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  the  place  where  they  make  so  many 
mistakes."  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
mistaken  people,  and  whether  you  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  asking 
me  to  come  here — if  only  for  one  reason — ^a  reason  that  you  have  already 
seen  manifested — ^that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  any  language  except  my 
own,  and  that  very  indifferently.  I  assure  you  that  I  feel  it  a  great 
deprivation  not  to  be  able  to  express  my  feelings  of  good-will  towards 
my  fellow  men  from  other  countries  who  are  here  to-day  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  them.  There  are  no  people  who 
ever  existed  to  whom  I  owe  so  great  a  grudge  as  the  people  who  tried 
to  build  up  the  tower  of  Babel.  Every  day  of  my  life  I  hate  them. 
For  I  feel  that  they  have  brought  upon  us  one  of  the  greatest  incon- 
veniences which  this  world  is  subject  to.  I  wish  we  had  something 
like  that  language  which  I  have  heard  recommended — I  think  it  is 
called  Volaplik — by  which  we  should  all  be  able  to  communicate  with 
one  another.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  although  there  may  be  differ- 
ent tongues  here  to-day,  I  feel  that  our  hearts  are  one.  We  all  feel  and 
admire  that  sublime  sentence  which  says,  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  the  earth  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  But,  unfortunately, 
they  don't  dwell  together  in  tmity  ;  and  it  is  to  try  to  make  them  live 
in  unity,  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God,  that  this  Congress  has  assembled. 
I  said  that  I  came  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  we  are  supposed  to  be  all  politicians.  Now  that  puts  me  in  a 
difficulty  again,  because  when  I  read  over  the  rules  which  you  have 
decided  on  to  regulate  the  meetings  here,  I  find  that  '' Speakers  are 
requested  to  avoid  in  their  addresses  any  direct  allusion  to  the  politicaL 


6T6nt8  of  the  aay  ;  should  they  persist  in  so  doing,  the  president  shair 
call  them  to  order,  and,  if  necessary,  withdraw  the  right  to  speak.'* 
But  as  I  am  president  to-day,  1  don't  know  exactly  how  that  will  work. 
But  I  shall  carry  out  the  rule.  I  shall  make  no  **  direct  '*  allusions  ta 
political  events,  but  make  some  indirect  ones.  Now  we  are  met  here 
this  morning,  according  to  the  programme,  specially  to  consider  the 
religious  aspects  of  this  great  Peace  question.  I  remember — I  think  it 
was  during  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation  somebody  wrote  a 
tract  entitled  "  Should  Religious  men  be  Political  ?  "  And  somebody 
wrote  another  tract,  and  I  think  the  name  of  it  was  quite  a  sufficient 
answer, "  Should  Political  Men  be  Religious  ?  "  That  settled  the  question, 
to  my  mind.  If  you  are  to  have  politics  at  all  you  can't  do  without  them. 
I  think  they  should  be  joined  to  your  religion,  or  else  your  politics 
are  not  much  worth.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  idea  abroad  that  religious 
people  ought  not  to  meddle  with  politics— one  of  the  most  mischievous  ideas 
that  ever  injured  the  human  race.  What  did  the  great  Times  newspaper 
Bay  the  other  day  when  we  were  carrying  on  an  agitation,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do  to-day,  an  agitation  against  what  we  thought  was 
wrong  ?  The  Times  said,  "  What  does  it  matter  what  the  great  religious 
associations  say  I  The  House  of  Commons  is  not  going  to  be  influenced 
by  them."  Ah  I  but  the  House  of  Commons  was  influenced  by  them. 
The  man  who  wrote  that  forgot  the  great  maxim  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  said  that  "  one  man  with  a  belief  is  equal  to  a  hundred  men  with 
only  interests."  And  so  we,  who  had  a  belief  in  that  matter,  were  tri- 
umphant over  those  who  were  only  interested.  And,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, so  it  has  always  been.  I  say  that  all  the  great  triumphs  of  the 
world  in  political  and  public  matters  have  arisen  from  the  great  religious 
feeling  at  the  bottom  of  all  those  movements,  and  when  I  say  religious 
feeling,  I  mean  the  great  moral  feeling,  the  great  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  moral  law  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  real  religion.  What 
was  it  that  did  away  with  slavery  ?  Why,  it  was  the  great  moral  feeling 
that  it  was  wrong  to  rob  your  fellow  man  of  his  liberty.  What  gave  us 
Free  Trade  ?  Why,  it  was  the  moral  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  starve 
your  fellow  men  for  the  benefit  of  a  class.  What  gave  us  Reform  ?  The 
great  moral  feeling  that  it  was  wrong  to  set  one  man  up  politically  over 
another.  And  now  I  suppose  all  you  who  are  here  believe  in  the  great 
moral  doctrine,  that  it  is  wrong  to  settle  disputes  by  the  arbitrament  of 
force,  instead  of  by  the  arbitrament  of  reason.  In  fact,  you  believe  in 
the  great  principle  laid  down  by  my  ever-revered  friend  Mr.  John 
Bright  when  he  said,  "  Force  is  no  remedy."  But  that  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  world  exactly,  and  is  not  the  doctrine  of  many  so-called  religious 
/eople  of  this  country.  I  am  always  very  much  surprised  at  the  way 
religion  is  carried  on  in  this  country.  You  send  a  boy  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  you  tell  him,  "  My  dear  boy,  you  must  love  your  enemies  ; 
if  any  boy  strikes  you,  don't  strike  him  again  ;  try  to  reform  him  by 
loving  him."  Well,  the  boy  stays  in  the  Sunday-school  till  he  is  14  or 
15  years  of  age,  and  then  his  friends  say,  "  Put  him  in  the  Army."  What 
has  he  to  do  in  the  Army  ?  Why,  not  to  love  his  enemies,  but  when- 
ever he  sees  an  enemy  to  run  him  through  the  body  with  a  bayonet.  That 
is  the  nature  of  all  religious  teaching  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  very  good  way  of  carrying  out  the  precepts  of  religion.  I  think 
if  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  boy  to  love  his  enemy,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  man  to  love  his  enemy.  It  is  nearly  nineteen  centuries  now  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  all  this  time  what  have  the 
Christian  nations  been  doing  ?  An  account  was  published  the  other  day, 
I  presume  tolerably  correct,  which  showed  that  in  Europe  the  great 
Christian  nations  keep  among  them — they  are  almost  all  Christian  except 
Turkey — the  nations  of  Europe,  the  great  powers,  keep  among  them,. 
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somewhere  about  28,000,000  of  armed  men  to  settle  quarrels  by  killing 
one  another,  instead  of  by  arguing.  That  is  what  the  Ohristian  nations 
of  the  world  are  doing  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
way  also  ;  for  this  publication  which  I  saw — I  believe  it  was  correct 
— made  out  that  since  the  year  1872  these  nations  had  spent  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of  £1,500,000,000  of  money  in  preparing  and  settling 
their  quarrels  by  killing  one  another.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  with 
that  state  of  things  one  of  two  positions  must  be  accepted,  either  that 
Ohristianity  is  a  failure,  or  that  those  who  profess  to  expound  Christianity 
have  failed  in  expounding  it  properly.  You  may  take  your  choice  of 
those  two  positions.  I  have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind  which 
one  you  will  think  is  the  correct  one  when  you  have  thought  it  over. 
As  to  the  religious  aspects  of  this  question — ^well,  the  religious  people 
in  this  country,  a  great  number  of  them,  seem  to  rejoice  greatly  when 
they  hear  of  any  slaughter  of  the  people  whom  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  enemies.  When  a  man  commits  murder  in  this  country,  if  they 
catch  him  they  hang  him,  but  this  country  sends  out  soldiers  and  great 
generals  to  kill  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  and  when  they  come 
home,  instead  of  being  hanged  they  are  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  to 
govern  us,  and  the  religious  people  have  great  services  in  their  cathedrals 
and  churches  thanking  God  for  the  slaughter  which  has  been  accom- 
plished. When  I  read  of  these  thanksgivings  I  am  reminded  of  Burns^s 
lines.  When  he  heard  the  bells  ringing  and  the  services  going  on  .in 
thanks  for  a  great  victory,  he  said  : 

Ye  hypocrites  I  are  these  y«ur  pranks 
To  murder  men,  and  then  give  thanks  ? 
For  very  shame,  proceed  no  further  : 
Gk)d  won't  accept  of  thanks  for  murther. 

But  of  course  there  is  great  excuse  in  this  country  for  that  sort  of  thing 
because  a  great  number  of  those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  religious 
performances  are  connected  with  the  State  and  the  Sovereign  ;  and 
the  Sovereign,  the  head  of  the  State  in  this  country,  is  also  the  head  of 
the  Church,  and  of  course  those  who  are  in  a  church  of  that  sort  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  the  Sovereign,  and  the 
Sovereign  acts  through  the  will  of  the  Parliament  of  this  country.  I 
do  not  look  for  much  change  for  the  better  from  that  sort  of  people  ; 
T  do  not  look  for  the  great  success  of  our  peace  movement  to  the  high 
and  the  mighty,  not  many  great,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble  are 
with  us.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  will  be ;  but  I  look  to  the 
democracies  of  England  and  of  Europe  to  carry  out  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  we  are  here  to  advocate.  Whyshould  we  despair? 
Why  should  we  think  things  are  going  on  so  badly  ?  It  is  only  a  very 
few  years  since  the  democracies  really  got  any  power  in  this  country 
at  all.  Government  before  that  had  been  of  the  classes,  by  the 
classes,  for  the  classes ;  but  now  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  nation,  and  here  in  England,  Government  is  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people.  And  when  we  get  the  people  right,  all  will 
be  right.  When  they  once  understand  this  question,  they  will  sweep  away 
this  vile  system  for  ever.  We  may  be  encouraged.  I  speak  with  great 
delicacy  concerning  foreign  countries,  and  with  ignorance,  too  ;  bu#from 
what  I  can  gather,  I  believe  in  France  there  has  been  a  strong  condem- 
nation of  what  has  been  called  the  adventurous  colonial  policy,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  great  motive  power  in  French  politics  at  the  present 
day,  so  far  as  I  can  understand  it.  Look  at  Germany,  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  military  power  at  the  present  that  we  have.  There  is  evidently 
the  greatest  discontent  with  the  burdens  which  the  people  are  bearing  in 
that  county.    And  in  England,  look  back  at  the  General  Election  of 
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1880 — you  see  I  can  allude  to  that,  not  being  directly  political — in 
England  in  1880  the  great  success  which  attended  one  party  in  the 
State  at  that  election  was  because  that  party  declared  for  the  equal 
rights  of  nations  and  for  the  condemnation  of  the  horrible  war  spirii^ 
which  was  then .  raging.  The  people  of  this  country  endorsed  thai 
doctrine,  and  I  believe  they  will  again  when  it  is  fairly  put  before 
them.  And  then  look  at  America,  that  great  Republic  of  the  West. 
I  heard  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  yesterday  a  statement  as  to  the  decision 
which  has  been  come  to  by  the  Legislature  in  America  in  favour  of 
International  Arbitration.  That  is  a  great  step  in  the  history  of  thi» 
movement.  This  Congress,  this  Inter-national  or  Universal  Peace 
Congress,  is  intended  for  one  object,  and  that  is  to  spread  the  truth 
concerning  these  matters,  to  point  out  to  the  nations  a  more  excellent 
way,  and  I  think  that  you  are  doing  a  good  work  in  attempting  that. 
Of  course  the  Press  of  this  country  will  not  make  a  great  deal  of  your 
meetings.  Naturally  they  only  write  for  what  at  the  present  moment 
is  of  most  interest  to  the  people,  and  you  cannot  expect  to  have  a 
report  of  your  proceedings  equal  to  a  report  of  a  glove-fight  at  the^ 
Pelican  Club  ;  that  interests  the  people  at  the  present  moment  fer 
more,  and,  therefore,  the  Press  writes  for  what  interests  the  people  ; 
but  you  have  to  excite  an  interest  in  those  far  nobler  moyementa 
which  we  are  discussing  to-day.  Of  course,  you  will  be  laughed  at. 
Everybody  will  be  laughed  at  who  tries  to  do  any  good.  Of  course,, 
you  will  be  reviled  ;  of  course,  you  will  be  reproached — ^that  is  the 
lot  of  all  reformers.  Everybody  would  be  a  reformer  if  it  was  not  a. 
disagreeable  business,  and  the  more  you  are  reviled  the  more  the 
probability  is  that  you  are  doing  what  is  right,  and  if  you  are  true 
men  and  women — which  I  believe  you  to  be — the  more  you  are 
reviled,  the  more  you  are  ridiculed,  and  the  more  you  are  reproached,, 
the  harder  will  you  work  for  the  good  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
We  do  not  expect  to  win  this  peaceful  battle  to-morrow,  perhaps  not 
the  next  day,  but  we  are  looking  to  the  future  ;  we  are  looking  to  the 
children  and  the  children's  children,  who  shall  come  after  us,  and  who 
are  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better,  and  we  want  to  show  theuL 
the  way. 

Every  age,  on  him  who  strays 

From  its  broad  and  beaten  ways, 
Pours  its  sevenfold  vials. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 

Angel  whisperings  can  hear 
Above  the  rabble's  laughter. 

And  when  hatred's  faggots  burn, 

Through  the  smoke  can  still  discern 
The  coming,  grand  hereafter. 

It  is  for  the  hereafter  you  and  I  to-day  are  working,  and  I  believe^ 
that  we  are  doing  a  work  which,  in  God's  good  time,  will  do  much  to 
improve  this  sorrow-laden  and  sin-stained  world,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  in  your  honest  and  your  unselfish  endeavours  I,  for  one,  bid  you 
the  heartiest  God-speed. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  gave  a  rSsiime  of  Sir  W.  Lawson'a 
address  in   French  for  the  information  of  foreign  delegates. 

The  Chairman  :  The  next  part  of  the  business  is  to 
move  a  resolution  on  Christian  teaching  about  war. 

INTRODUCTION   OP  SUBJECTS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  :  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  our 
English  custom  is  to  introduce  resolutions  by   moving  and 
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fiecunding  them.  The  Committee  on  Procedure  have  decided 
that  two  papers  shall  be  read,  and  you  will  kindly  take  those 
papers  as  if  they  came  in  the  form  of  moving  and  seconding 
the  resolution  that  I  have  the  pleasure  to  read  : — 

RESOLUTION   I. 

(English). 

**  The  Oongress  affirms  its  belief  that  the  brotherhood  of 
man  Involves  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  brotherhood  of 
nations,  in  which  the  true  interests  of  all  are  acknowledged 
to  be  identical.  The  Oongrress  is  convinced  that  the  true 
basis  for  an  enduring  peace  will  be  found  in  the  applica- 
tion by  nations  of  this  great  principle  in  all  their  rela- 
tions one  to  another." 

(Fbenoh). 

''Le  Gongres  afflrme  son  opinion  que  la  fraternity 
entre  les  hommes  implique  comme  consequence  necessaire 
Tine  fraternity  entre  les  nations,  dans  laquelle  les  vrais  in- 
t6r6ts  de  chacune  sont  reconnus  identiques.  Le  Oongrds 
€st  convaincu  que  la  vraie  base  d'une  paix  durable  con- 
siste  dans  I'application  de  ce  grrand  principe  par  les  peu- 
ples  dans  toutes  leurs  relations  mutuelles." 

The  following  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Butler,  of 

Leeds,  was  then  read  : — 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  MAN,  HOW  TO  PROMOTE  IT. 

Most  people  have,  at  some  time,  been  caught  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  carried 
hither  and  thither  without  a  chance  of  escape.  One  of  the  things  that  in  such  a 
<3ase  strikes  tlie  tremulous  nerves  of  the  prisoner  is  the  existence  of  what  we  may 
call  the  Spirit  of  the  Crowd.  No  one  admits  that  he  is  pushing,  no  one  squeezing  ; 
every  one  is  ready  to  make  affidavit  that  the  pressure  wmch  threatens  your  extinction 
is  not  his  fault.  Everyone,  like  you,  is  a  sufEerer,  not  an  inflicter,  of  sufEocation. 
The  crowd  becomes  a  malignant  Entity,  sublimated  from  all  the  individuals  compos- 
ing it,  and  independent  of  them.  Under  these  circumstances  one  strenuous  voice  of 
command  will  sometimes  control  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  and  **  guide  its  steps  into 
the  way  of  peace."  This  experience  is  repeated  in  the  crowd  of  individual  judgments, 
which  unite  to  form  public  opinion,  resulting  in  legislative  and  administrative  pressure, 
sometimes  of  a  crushing  kind.  And  in  these  crises  a  strong  trumpet  voice,  from  the 
mountain  heights  of  God's  moral  law,  will  often  avail  marvellously  to  turn  the  crowd 
into  the  right  way.  It  is,  indeed,  our  business  to  call  on  the  crowd  to  hear  "  the 
voice  of  the  arc  hangel  and  the  trump  of  God,"  which,  to  the  sensitive  ear,  is  ever 
mounding.  It  is  not  our  oratory,  our  rhetoric,  our  persuasive  writings  that  can  move 
the  mass  of  men  ;  but  we  can  bid  them  listen,  and  perhaps  secure  a  momentary  hush 
of  rattling  wheels  and  trampling  feet  and  eager  voices,  S9  that,  in  the  silence,  there 
may  fall  from  above  words  which  shall  sway  the  spirit  of  the  crowd,  and  change  its 
purpose  into  conformity  with  heavenly  counsels. 

Whatever  methods  we  may  adopt  of  practical  detail,  whatever  appeals  we  may 
make  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  of  imperial  finance,  or  of  domestic  happiness,  we 
must,  it  appears  to  me,  ever  give  the  first  place  to  those  simple  but  majestic  moral 
principles  which  have  divine  life  in  them,  and  power  to  control  the  set  of  pubUe 
opinion.  Among  such  principles  I  place  the  doctrine  of  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God," 
and  its*  pendant  the  *'  Brotherhood  of  man."  When  this  truth  has  sunk  deep  into 
prepared  hearts,  and  sent  its  roots  downward  and  its  branches  upward,  the  song-birds 
will  come  and  dwell  there,  and  the  raven  and  the  vulture  will  take  flight.  That  "  plant 
of  renown  "  will  overshadow  and  dispossess  the  wicked  old  maxim,  "  Everyone  for 
Mmself  and  God  for  us  all." 

How  shall  we  train  and  troat  this  plamt  so  as  to  secure  its  flower  and  fruit  pf 
peace  ?  We  must  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  can  grow.  We  must  change  the 
<slimate.  The  great  Calamites  of  the  carboniferous  age  have  dwindled  down  into  the 
little  '*  mares  tails  "  of  our  ditches,  because  their  atmospheric  environment  has  been, 
■altered  ;  and  the  military  kabit  of  thoughts,  the  instincts  for  **  blood  and  iron,"  will 
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Durely  die  down  and  shrivel  to  the  dimensions  of  a  specimen-elass  if  we  can  succeed 
in  suitably  modifying  the  moral  atmosphere.  An  iceberg,  Siat  would  take  a  regi- 
ment of  sappers  and  miners  to  blast  to  fragments,  soon  passes  away  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  wiiat  way,  then,  can  we  assist  in  so  diffusing  the  grand  truth  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  that  its  corollary,  the  B^'otherhood  of  Man,  shall  take  root  and  grow  amongst  us, 
not  as  a  tender  exotic  in  a  theological  hot-house,  but  robust  as  a  British  oak  that 
**  stands  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow  "  ?  Now,  let  it  be  observed,  for  our 
•encouragement  that  the  trend  or  tendency  of  the  times  is  with  us.  There  is  less  dogma 
and  more  life,  less  scholastic  divinity  and  more  humanity.  Religion  is  less  a  matter 
of  ornamental  cut-glass,  and  more  of  a  fragrant  blossoming  flower,  with  sweet  fruit 
ripening  under  its  beauly.  In  old  times,  Roman  or  Grecian,  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
was  a'  "  Lost  Chord."  The  very  string  seemed  missing  from  the  lute  of  Humanity  ; 
now  it  is  the  note  men  listen  for,  and  hail,  and  repeat.  When  a  venerable  statesman 
helps  an  old  apple  woman  across  Piccadilly,  or  a  Royal  person  takes  off  her  water- 

Eroof  and  spreads  it  over  a  forlorn  drenched  wanderer,  or  a  sailor  with  his  life  in  his 
ands  springs  into  the  sea  to  rescue  a  drowning  mate,  all  hearers  and  readers  acclaim 
the  glory  of  manifested  brotherhood.  We  have  reached  the  eccentric  stage  of  happy 
inconsistency.  We  equip  mighty  armies  to  tear  and  blast  one  another  into  frag- 
ments with  all  the  infernal  skill  that  the  "  Prince  of  this  World  "  can  suggest ;  and, 
having  taken  counsel  with  Apollyon,  we  follow  up  our  armies  with  a  "  Red  Cross 
contingent  to  soothe  and  comfort,  and  if  possible  recover,  as  many  as  we  can  of  those 
that  are  only  half  killed.  "  Oh  I  Mr.  Smith,"  said  a  hazy  hearer  of  his,  "  I  owe  you 
a  great  deal  of  gratitude.  Before  you  came  to  this  parish  I  cared  for  neither  God  nor 
-devil.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  sir,  I  love  them  both."  But  that  state  of  mind  is  one  of 
transition  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  Pilgrim  of  the  Ages — ^the  Human  Race— will 
struggle  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  on  3ie  other  side  of  the  Celestial  City. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  writer  that  every  concrete  illustration  of  the  presence  of  the 
sympathetic  and  unselfish  spirit  of  Christ,  the  Elder  Brother  of  our  fallen  but 
redeemed  race,  in  the  hearts,  lives,  and  actions  of  His  followers,  is  a  direct  contribu- 
tion to  the  atmosphere  we  wish  to  create.  We  do  not  crave  logical  proofs — ^we  want 
living  specimens.  They  will  multiply  vivaciously.  We  cannot  give  up  pulpit  and 
platform  ;  they  are  needed  for  the  interpretation,  by  the  light  of  God's  word,  of  what 
goes  on  in  current  history,  and  of  the  Divine  order  and  purpose  disclosed  by  the  succession 
of  events  ;  but  the  great  need  is  the  raw  material  of  the  word-loom — namely,  deeds  of 
love,  demonstrations  of  brotherhood,  on  the  august  basis  of  a  common  relation  to  our 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  "  Father,"  said  a  little  lad  to  a  minister  who  had  laid  down 
P*-  me  stiff  proposition  to  his  son,  "  is  that  really  true,  or  is  it  only  preaching  ?  "  Is 
human  brotherhood  really  true,  or  is  it  "only  preaching"?  Every  loving,  kindly,  unselfish 
deed  we  do  for  those  who  have  no  other  claim  on  us  than  the  common  brotherhood, 
freshens  the  air  with  breezes  in  which  war  withers,  and  begins  to  perish  without  axe 
or  mattock. 

We  shall  not  do  much  to  bring  in  the  holy  and  happy  time  by  collecting  masses 
of  statistics.  The  number  of  tliousands  of  men  who  perislied  in  battle  between  such  a 
date  and  such  another  date,  the  number  of  millions  of  pounds  wasted  on  this  or  that 
war,  and  the  other  terrible  figures,  are  very  impressive  to  those  who  can  digest  and 
use  them  ;  but  for  ordinary  men  statistics  are  somewliat  like  grass.  They  want  a  cow 
to  eat  the  grass  and  turn  it  into  milk,  and  then  they  can  nourish  noble  thoughts  upon 
the  product.  Meadows  of  statistics  are  turned'  into  food  for  iieart  and  mind  by  the 
kindly  Christ-like  deeds  of  hearts  that  assimilate  them,  incorporate  them,  turn  them 
into  motives,  principles  of  life,  vital  force. 

The  Christian  Brotherhood  that  we  have  to  illustrate  is  a  widely  different  thing 
from  the  hollow  good-fellowship  that  has  been  accustomed  to  stand  as  one  of  the 
Three  Graces  in  the  group  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  Awful  crimes,  as  a 
victim  of  the  guillotine  declared,  have  been  wrought  in  the  name  of  Liberty  ;  Equality 
has  often  spent  its  strength  in  pulling  down  from  above  rather  than  building  up  from 
below  ;  and  Fraternity  has  degenerated  into  mere  companionship  for  selfish  ends. 

The  Brotherhood  we  have  first  to  feel,  and  then  to  illustrate,  has  its  character 
-determined  by  its  source.  The  nature  of  the  brotherly  relation  is  fixed  by  the  fiJial 
relation.  It  is  "  perfect  as  the  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  Some  day  a  blaze  of 
moral  illumination  will  flood  men's  thoughts  about  war.  They  will  perceive,  as  the 
twilight  passes  into  daylight,  the  shocking  profanity  of  going  forth  to  battle 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  those  of  the  opposite  camp,  who,  it  may  be,  have,  like  them- 
■selves,  ushered  in  the  battle  morfiing  by  hands  clasped  and  eyes  turned  to  heaven, 
and  ilie  prayer,  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name,  Thy  king- 
•dom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

We  do  not  dogmatise  pragmatically  against  those  who  think  tluit  defensive  war 
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is  still  a  necessity,  and  that  we  cannot  yet  dismantle  •or  war-nhips  and  dismiss  our* 
soldiers.  We  approach  the  solution  from  a  difEerent  quarter  of  the  heavens.  We  ask 
men  to  believe  in  the  prayer  their  lips  so  lightly  utter,  and  use  every  form  and  styla 
and  occasion  to  illustrate  their  belief  in  word  and  still  more  in  deed.  We  ask  men  to 
believe  tliat  in  the  solemn  **  latter  days  ''  and  close  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation  upon, 
which  our  lot  is  cast,  Christ  the  Elder  Brother  is  actually  moving  amongst  us  unseen, 
by  the  bodily  eye,  though  not  unperceived  by  sensitive  and  watcliful  souls,  and  that 
it  is  the  penetrating  whisper  of  llis  Voice  that  we  hear  when  we  feel  conscious  of  a 
summons  to  proclaim  with  joyful  shouting  the  old  but  neglected  truth  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Men  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  reading  of  portions 
of  a  paper  by  Miss  Maey  L.  Cooke,  of  London,  entitled, 

OUR    BROTHERHOOD   A    POWER. 

Those  glowing  words,  "  The  Brotherhood  of  Man,"  enshrine  for  us  a  truth  which)^ 
is  a  treasury  of  power,  but  which  was  long  suffered  to  remain  hidden,  and  in  great 
measure  inoperative.  For  centuries  the  world  had  so  far  forgotten  the  existence  of 
such  a  truth  that  when,  in  the  last  century  it  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  world 
of  thought,  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  as  a  new  discovery.  More  familiar  to  llfl^ 
now  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  idea  of  our  fraternity  continues  to  be  an  inspiration, 
to  those  who  hope  for  their  race. 

Again,  through  all  ages,  there  have  been,  as  there  are  now,  unnumbered  beauti- 
ful acknowledgments  of  the  truth  in  practice.  Brotherly  kindness,  sympathy,  mutual 
helpfulness,  were  found  in  the  world  long  before  thinkers  gave  them  formal  leave  ta 
exist ;  and  in  countless  instances  man  has  ever  surrendered  his  life  for  man,  where 
there  has  been  in  the  ordinary  sense  no  tie  of  kindred,  and  no  claim  of  any  kind  sav* 
that  of  a  common  humanity. 

In  all  this  we  may  rejoice,  but  not  as  in  a  work  f  ullv  accomplished.  Tho8« 
among  us  to  whom  the  thought  of  our  brotherhood  is  most  dear,  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  we  do  not  as  yet  believe  in  it  with  a  faith  worthy  of  such  a  truth. 
How  many  of  us  really  know  what  it  is  to  find  a  brother  or  a  sister  in  every  man  or 
woman  whom  we  may  meet  ?  one  whose  welfare  is  in  very  truth  dear  to  us  as  our 
own  ?  Tet  what  less  than  tliis  can  brotherhood  mean  ?  And  if,  iu  individual  life, 
we  may  find  instances  of  a  state  of  feeling  approaching  this,  how  often  shall  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  our  social  and  political  life  ?  And  yet  we  cannot,  surely,  put  our 
brotherhood  on  and  ofE  to  suit  different  occasions.  If  men  are  brothers  in  private 
life,  they  cannot  cease  to  be  so  because  associated  in  communities. 

Now,  if  fraternity  is  really  a  truth,  it  is  a  truth  that  must  be  realised  in  action  ; 
and,  so  realised,  will  exercise  an  influence  on  society,  powerful  and  beneficent  beyond 
calculation. 

And  it  is  precisely  at  the  present  moment  that  such  a  beneficent  influence  ia- 
needed.  The  inadequacy  of  force  as  a  remedy  for  social  disorders  becomes  every  day 
more  apparent,  leading  us  to  seek  a  more  lasting  social  foundation ;  a  new  law^ 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  old,  and  powerful  where  that  has  been  found  weak.  Our 
sense  of  ri^^ht,  too,  is  leading  us  in  the  same  direction  as  our  necessities.  We  may 
note  a  growing  impatience  of  all  that  is  hard  and  unsympathetic  in  the  relations  of 
man  with  man  ;  of  selfish  advantages  taken ;  of  privileges  unshared  ;  of  all,  in  short, 
which  practically  denies  our  brotherhood.  On  the  realization  of  our  brotherhood 
depends  the  future  of  mankind. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  find  a  sure  basis  for  a  principle 
which  has  such  a  part  to  p!ay  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  And  such  a  basis  we 
may  find,  as  nowhere  else,  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  mere  assertion  of  our  brotherhood,  nor  did  He  leave  us  to  find  a  ground 
for  it  in  the  belief  of  a  common  physical  origin  of  the  race.  His  way  of  teachng 
mankind  the  great  truth  of  our  fraternity  was  by  making  known  to  us  a  Father  of 
whose  great  family  every  human  being  forms  a  part,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  all  are- 
bound  together  by  a  tie  of  the  utmost  closeness.  We  must  observe  that  Christ  did 
not  merely  name  this  Heavenly  Father,  but,  in  His  own  life  and  death,  revealed  Him 
to  us  ;  and  that  on  the  character  of  that  revelation  depends  its  significance  as  regards 
our  brotherhood,  and  its  power  to  inspire  a  lively  and  enthusiastic  sense  of  our 
fraternal  tie.  To  receive  Christ's  teaching  respecting  Himself,  and  His  oneness  with 
tiie  Father,  is  to  find  presented  to  us,  through  the  life  and  death  of  Him  who  waa 
also  a  man  among  men,  a  living  image  of  the  Heavenly  Fatherhood,  unsurpassable 
in  its  glory  of  righteousness  and  self-sacrificing  love.  In  such  a  Father,  the  members 
of  our  race  are  indeed  bound  together  in  bonds  inexpressibly  strong  and  tender  ;  by 
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teaching  us  to  know  him,  Christ  best  taught  us  to  know  and  to  love  one  another.  And 
fiuther  He  who  reveals  the  perfect  Fatherhood,  reveals  also  the  perfect  Brotherhood. 
In  the  record  of  His  life  among  men  we  are  taught  as  never  elsewhere,  what  brother- 
liness  can  mean.  We  find  visible  there  an  innocence  and  harmlessness  more  heroic 
than  all  that  has  been  known  of  heroism  in  the  world  besides — an  untiring  energy  of 
love,  expressing  itself  in  continual  deeds  of  blessing — ^the  most  tender  consider- 
ateness,  the  quickest  sympathy,  a  forgiveness  which  was  a  fresh  revelation  to  the 
world  of  the  meaning  of  love,  a  self-forgetfulness  which  might  be  better  described  as 
the  absence  of  any  self-life  at  all  ;  and  finally,  we  find  all  this  crowned  by  a  death  of 
willing  self-surrender  for  the  sake  of  mankind  ;  not  for  the  good  alone,  but  for  ail 
even  the  most  unworthy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  a  theme  which  must  ever  be  to  Christians  sacred 
beyond  all  others  ;  but  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  how  the  death  of  Christ,  even 
more  than  His  life,  has  taught  us  what  brotherhood  means,  by  showing  ns  how,  in 
abandoning  the  principal  of  selfish  isolation,  we  find  our  truest  life  in  the  life  of  all. 
This  was  His  law  :  **  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  he  that  loseth  it... shall  find 
it";  and  we  see  now  how  that  life  which  was  once  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  the 
Brotherhood,  has  become,  even  here  on  earth,  a  "  quickening  spirit "  ;  for  (?ver  breath- 
ing love  and  brotherhood  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

Once  more  :  By  the  very  fact  of  Christ's  identification  of  Himself  with  our 
humanity,  in  life  and  in  death.  He  has  for  ever  consecrated  that  humanity.  To 
belong  to  the  human  race,  has  become  a  dignity  beyond  all  those  accidental  and 
temporary  dignities  which  have  been  so  overvalued  ;  and  every  man  or  woman, 
without  distinction,  has  the  strongest  of  all  claims  to  our  love,  that  of  being  allied  to 

Him. 

o         c         o         o         o         o         o         o         o         o         o 

Such  is  brotherhood  as  taught  by  Christ.  The  practical  results  which  follow 
from  it  are  not  far  to  seek. 

First,  as  we  have  seen,  it  implies  a  new  theory  of  life.  Regarding  ourselves  no 
longer  as  isolated  beings,  but  as  members  of  a  great  family,  we  shall  seek  our  happi- 
ness not  in  selfish  gain  of  any  kind,  material  or  intellectual  ;  not  in  wealth,  nor  in 
power,  nor  in  knowledge,  nor  in  culture,  for  their  own  sakes  ;  but  in  sharing  that 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  us  ;  in  giving  ourselves  for  the  highest  good  of  all. 

The  thought  is  not  discredited  because  there  have  been  mistaken  attempts  at 
realising-  it,  and  because  movements  that  aimed  at  the  general  good,  have  ended  in  a 
mistaken  adoption  of  that  most  unbrotherly  of  methods,  violence.  For  if  we  truly 
feel  our  brotherhood — most  of  all  if  we  feel  our  brotherhood  in  Christ — the  conscious- 
ness of  it  will  influence  the  means  we  adopt,  as  well  as  the  ends  we  propose.  How- 
ever noble  the  object,  we  dare  not,  we  cannot,  while  we  remember  our  kinship  with 
him,  act  unlovingly  towards  any  one  of  those  whom  he  calls  brethren.  Xor 
can  we  expect  to  gain  any  good  for  oiu*  race,  by  breaking  His  law  of  brotherly 
love  towards  even  the  humblest  member  of  that  race.  For  just  as  truly  as  each 
individual  has  his  true  life  in  the  life  of  all  mankind,  just  as  truly  does  mankind  live, 
does  Christ  live,  in  each  individual ;  and  apart  from  love  to  individuals,  there  is  and  can 
be  no  true  love  of  humanity,  nor  can  there  be,  in  the  sense,  any  service  to  humanity. 

How  much  a  true  belief  in  our  brotherhood  will  influence  our  practice  as 
individuals,  we  must  not  here  pause  to  consider  :  our  present  concern  being  rather 
with  its  bearing  on  social  and  national  life. 

Our  social  and  national  ties  are  surely  not  opposed  to  the  universal  one,  but  may 
be  steps  towards  realising  it,  if  only  we  do  not  permit  these  partial  ties  to  become 
selfish  limitations  ;  thus  marring  their  beauty  and  destroying  their  significance.  Such 
is  the  narrowness  which  has  made  social  differences  into  bamers  to  cheitk  the 
outflow  of  human  sympathies,  and  has  turned  our  patriotism  into  a  hateful 
denial  of  our  humanity,  and  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  our  race. 
But  there  is  hope  of  better  things.  We  believe  that  Christ's  teaching, 
now  better  understood  than  perhaps  ever  before,  and  Christ's  own  spirit  of 
brotherhood,  is  teaching  the  world  to  understand  that  in  the  deepest  sense 
there  can  be  no  conflict  of  interests  ;  that  the  good  of  one  indivridual  or  one  nation  is 
the  good  of  all,  and  the  loss  or  injury  of  one  the  loss  or  injury  of  all.  And  further, 
are  we  not  learning  to  see  that,  in  the  case  of  those  immediate  and  tempomry 
interests  which  must  sometimes  be  opposed,  though  by  no  means  so  often  as  our 
pride  and  impatience  would  fancy,  we  shall  surely  learn  that  as  the  brother  proves 
his  fraternity  by  self-sacrifice  mther  than  by  self-assertion — by  the  humility  of  love, 
and  not  by  struggling  for  supremacy,  so  the  true  man  proves  his  manhood.  Yes,  and 
the  nation  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  For  the  life  of  nations 
is  not  so  wholly  difFerent  from  that  of  individuals,  tliat  we  may  not  apply  the  same 
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human  sympathies,  is  an  object  of  pity,  so  must  a  nation  be  that  separates  itself  from 
the  world's  larger  life  ;  and  more  pitiable  still,  a  nation  tliat  lives  in  hostility  to  other 
nations.  A  true  sense  of  our  fraternity  must  quickly  destro  /  all  enmities,  and  all 
rivalries,  between  nations  as  between  individuala — the  only  kind  of  emulation  that 
is  compatible  with  the  larger  brotherly  love,  the  love  of  humanity,  is  that  generous 
emulation  that  '^  provokes  to  love  and  to  good  works." 

It  must  be  the  earnest  desire  of  all  who  love  their  kind,  that  hostility  between 
nations  may  be  brought  to  an  end  in  this  way,  and  not  by  the  mere  substitution  of 
class  sympathies  for  national  feeling.  For  until  these  partial  sympathies  are  purified 
and  elevated  by  a  true  love  of  mankind,  they  bring  their  own  hostilities  with  them, 
just  as  the  national  sentiment  has  done.  If,  instead  of  the  destruction  of  national 
enmities  in  the  white  heat  of  love,  there  should  merely  be  a  suppression  of  them  by 
other  and  more  powerful  enmities,  it  is  possible  that  the  change  may  be  for  the  worse 
rather  than  for  the  better.  If  the  extinction  of  war  is  to  be  more  than  nominal 
it  must  be  accomplished  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  love  ;  and  all  lower 
motives  must  be  merely  subsidiary  to  this. 

It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  war  between  nations  may  be  put  an  end  to,  or  at 
least  suspended,  in  Europe,  if  nowhere  else,  by  some  active  protest  of  the  masses 
against  the  intolerable  burdens  it  imposes,  the  enormous  tax,  both  in  property  and  in 
blood,  which  it  demands.  But  if  this  should  be  the  whole,  the  change  will  hardly  be 
a  radical  one  ;  for  unwillingness  to  surrender  one's  own  life  and  property  does  not 
necessarily  imply  unwillingness  to  take  the  lives  or  appropriate  the  goods  of  others. 
A  popular  movement  against  war,  to  be  truly  successful,  must  proceed  not  only 
from  self-interest,  but  fer  more  from  that  lively  regard  for  the  interests  of  others 
which  is  inspired  by  brotherly  sympathy.  The  protest  must  be  made  in  the  spirit  of 
love  ;  and  must  be  directed  less  against  the  suffering  of  wrong  than  against  the 
doing  of  wrong,  for  on  such  a  principle,  and  on  such  a  principal  alone,  are  we  sure  of 
final  victory. 

Therefore,  wliatever  direct  means  it  is  well  to  adopt  for  the  prevention  of  war 
between  nations,  the  most  practical  means  of  all,  because  the  most  thorough,  is  the 
cherishing  of  that  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  would  render  it  impossible 
even  to  defend,  much  less  to  make  war.  Let  the  arguments  for  war  be  ever  so 
cogent — let  the  seeming  necessitj^  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  in  any  given  case,  be  ever  so 
m'gent — arguments  and  apparent  necessities  will  alike  be  swept  away  by  the  strong 
advancing  tide  of  that  fraternal  love  which  not  only  will  not,  but  cannot,  liarm  one 
fellow  man,  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  a  member  of  the  family  of  which  the 
Elder  Brother  is  Christ. 

Precis  of  the  following  important  papers,  written  for  the 
Congress  on  the  special  subject  cf  the  Resolution,  were  read 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Darby. 

INVIOLABILITE  DE  LA  VIE  HUMAINE. 

M^moire  pr^sente  par  M.  Sarrazin,  secretaire — tr^sorier  de  la  Society  de  Paix  et 
d' Arbitrage  International  du  Familistere  de  Guise  (Aisne). 

Jamais  aucun  ^crivain,  avant  le  regrett^  Mr.  Godin,  le  fondateur  eminent  de 
I'association  du  familistere  de  Guise,  n'a  autant  insists  sur  le  principe  de  I'inviolabilite 
de  la  vie  humaine.  On  a  dit  avant  lui,  et  de  nos  jours  dans  de  nombreuses  et 
vaillantes  publications  emanant  de  nobles  esprits,  de  belles  intelligences,  que  :  **  ne 
pouvant  rien  creer,  il  ne  faut  rien  d^truire,"  que  les  lois  de  tous  les  peuples  tant  soit 
peu  civilises  reprouvant  I'homicide,  les  collect! vit^s,  pas  plus  que  les  individus,  n'ont 
le  droit  de  donner  la  mort  a  un  de  leurs  membres,  qu'une  execution  ordonnee  par  la 
soci^te  est  un  assassinat,  par  consequent  un  crime,  la  Morale,  la  V6rit6,  la  Justice  ^tant 
universelles.  Que,  d'ailleurs,  les  lois  sont  toujours  temporaires,  bonnes  aujourd'hui, 
fausses  demain  :  "  ^  verity  en  dec^,  erreur  au  del^,"  et  malheureusement  trop 
fr^quemment  dictees  par  Tego'isme.  Bien  souvent  on  ne  pent  juger  que  sur  des 
apparences  parfois  trompeuses,  il  faut  rufl^chir,  etant  meme  admise  cette  enormity 
que  I'homme  soit  en  droit  de  supprimer  la  vie  de  son  semblable,  au  grand  nombre 
d'erreurs  judiciaires.  Quelle  chose  ^pouvantable  que  I'ex^cution  d'un  innocent  ! 
Alors  meme  que  le  crime  est  surabondamment  prouv^,  peut-on  sender  le  fond  de  la 
conscience  du  malheureux  qui  s'est  laisse  aller  au  crime  ?  Connait-on  les  causes  des 
efEets  produits  ?  N'ont-elles  pas  leurs  racines  dans  des  ^poques  61oign6es,  englobant 
d'innombrables  responsabilit^s  et  ne  sont-elles  pas  surtout  amen^es  par  Timperf  ection 
sociale.    La  80ci6t6  avait-elle  accompli  son  devoir,  au  moins  en  partie,  envers  ce  membre 
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d^yoy^  ?  Lui  avait-elle,  par  des  dispositions  humanitaires  de  la  plus  ^l^mentaire 
justice,  assure  du  travail,  I'existence  mat^rielle  ?  Avait-elle  veille  siu*  son  education,  sur 
son  instruction  ?  Par  des  milliers  d'exemples  que  nous  avons  constamment  sous  les  yeux 
nous  pouvons  affirmer  qu'elle  ^tait,  en  general,  rest^e  au  dessous  de  cette  tSche.  Et 
cependant,  sans  hesiter  presque,  elle  punit  d'une  maniere  barbare,  cruelle,  f  eroce,  des 
crimes  qu'elle  mSme  a  sugg^r^s,  pour  ainsi  d^e,  par  son  imprudence,  par  son  im- 
pr6voyance,  par  son  incurie,  par  son  dgo'isme  !  El^ve-t-on  des  loups  pour  les  jeter  dans 
la  bergerie  r  N'avons-nous  pas  aussi  les  monomanes  du  crime,  du  vol,  des  pratiques 
^tran^es  ?  Est-ce  que  les  nombreux  travaux  scientifiques  faisant  irruption  dans  le 
domame  psychologique,  malgr^  les  academies,  n'ont  pas  d^montr^  avec  Evidence  que 
certaines  affections,  lesions  morales,  alcoolisme,  se  transmettent  aussi  bien  que  la 
phthisic,  la  s}'philis,  c'est-^-dire  que  la  pourriture  est  aussi  bien  v^hicul^e,  de  genera- 
tion en  g6n^ration,  au  moral  qu'au  physique,  au  materiel  qu'au  spirituel  ?  Et  la 
suggestion,  I'hypnotisme,  qui  donnent  tant  a  r^flechir  a  nos  juges  !  N'y-a-t-il  pas 
lieu  de  m^diter  avec  une  certaine  anxi^te  sur  tant  de  cas  observes  de  nos  jours,  presents 
k  tous  les  esprits  ?  Le  coupable  est-il  toujours  bien  celui  qui  a  frapp^  ?  Ne  serait-ce 
pas  un  inspirateur  qui  reste  dans  Tombre  et  que  la  justice  ne  pourra  saisir,  son 
ignorance  des  v6ritables  lois  de  la  vie  ne  lui  permettant  pas  de  suivre  les  fils  invisibles 
qui  font  correspondre  entre  elles  plusiears  intelligences.  Nous  convenons  que  la 
soci^t^  doit  se  mettre  en  garde  centre  ceux  de  ses  membres  devenus  dangereux.  Mais 
n*y-a-t-il  pas  d'autre  remede  que  de  lancer  ainsi  brusquement  une  kme  dans  I'inconnu  ! 
Ne  peut-on  mettre  ces  malheureux  dans  rimpossi,bilit6  de  nuire,  en  les  s^parant  des 
autres  humains  par  des  barrieres  infranchissables,  et  en  les  condamnant  a  un  travail 
p^nible  qui  materait  presque  toujours,  dans  un  temps  donne,  ces  rebelles  et  vicieuses 
natures  ? 

Quittons  ces  considerations  pour  montrer  a  quelle  elevation  Mr.  Godin  avait 
plac6  le  respect  de  la  vie  humaine  en  lui  donnant  pour  sanction  la  loi  supreme  de 
I'humanite.  Sans  suivre  cet  esprit  eminent  dans  les  developpements  qu'il  a  su 
donner  avec  une  grande  clart6  a  sa  doctrine,  nous  voulons  faire  voir  qu'il  a  legu6  a 
la  generation  actuelle  des  enseignements  admirables  que  nous  essayerons  de  resumer 
en  ce  qui  a  trait  k  notre  sujet. 

L'homme  a  toujoiu's  cherche  en  dehors  de  sa  sphere  un  principe  superieur  dont 
relevent  tous  les  actes  humains.  Les  religions  ont  bien  pr6sent6  Dieu  aux  hommes 
comme  etant  ce  Principe  et  cette  Cause,  mais  sans  devoiler  le  lien  qui  unit  Thomme  k 
Dieu  et  put  servir  de  principe  de  Morale  universelle,  de  Loi  renfermant  en  elle  le 
Droit,  le  Devoir,  la  Justice.  Ce  Criterium  tant  cherch6,  qui  a  6chapp6  aux  philosophes 
jusqu'ici  par  sa  trop  grande  evidence,  c'est  la  vie,  la.  vie  humaine,  la  plus  haute 
manifestation  terrestre  de  la  puissance  infinie  qui  nous  gouverne,  la  vie  qui  est  pour 
chacun  de  nous  le  bien  le  plus  precieux,  que  nous  devons  respecter  et  a  laquelle  nous 
devons  venir  en  aide  avec  amour,  que  nous  avons  le  devoir  d'employer  pour  ^tre 
utiles  k  notre  prochain  et  travailler  k  notre  perfectionnement.  De  ce  point  de  depart 
d'une  extreme  simplicite,  accessible  aux  plus  humbles  intelligences  comme  pouvant 
donner  satisfaction  aux  plus  elevees,  decoule  la  connaissance  du  Bien  et  du  Mai.  Le 
Bien,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  est  utile,  qui  profite  a  I'existence  humaine  ;  le  Mai,  c'est  tout  ce 
qui  est  nuisible,  qui  affaiblit  la  vie  humaine.  La  vie  que  l'homme  ne  pent  creer,  il  ne 
pent  done  pas  la  detruire  ;  elle  doit  ^tre  pour  lui  absolument  inviolable  soit  indi- 
viduellement,  soit  collectivement.  Done,  cette  grande  Loi  est  universelle,  regit  tous  les 
faits  humains,  contient  en  germe  dans  son  sein  la  Morale,  la  Justice,  la  Fraternite,  la 
Charite,  elle  est  applicable  aussi  bien  aux  particuliers  qu'aux  collectivit^s,  aux  nations 
qu'^  I'humanite  toute  entiere  ;  dans  le  domaine  religieux  comme  dans  le  domaine 
politique,  philosophique,  economique,  la  loi  de  vie  prime  tout.  Bien  comprise  et 
appliquee,  elle  f  erait  r^gner  la  Paix  et  le  Bonheur  sur  la  terre,  impossibles  a  r6aliser 
tant  que  les  soci^tes  humaines  honoreront  la  Guerre,  laissant  ainsi  la  Morale  sans  case. 
Alors  serait  comprise  la  vraie  solidarite  qui  fait  de  tous  les  humains,  k  quelque  race, 
k  quelque  couleur  qu'ils  appartiennent,  des  parties  differentes  du  m^me  corps,  et 
d'apres  laquelle,  suivant  un  precepte  admirable  :  **  II  ne  pent  y  avoir  de  soci^te 
heureuse  1^  oii  se  trouve  un  homme  voue  au  malheur." 

Avant  de  donner  une  conclusion  a  ce  travail,  nous  ne  resisterons  pas  au  plaisir 
de  citer  les  paroles  suivantes  prononcees  k  Paris  au  Congres  spiritualiste  de  1889  par 
un  ecrivain  des  plus  distingues  d'ltalie,  le  Prof esseur  Jean  Hoffmann  :  "  Aujourd'hui  la 
Loi  Morale  fait  voir  que  toutes  les  maximes  sociales  ont  leur  sanction  dans  la  pratique 
de  ce  procepte  ;  respecter  et  venerer  la  vie  humaine  ;  travailler  avec  amour  au  plus 
grand  bien  de  la  vie  humaine,  que  nul  ne  pent  affaiblir  sans  violer  la  loi     ...     . 

L'oeuvre  sociale  par  excellence  consiste  done  k  f ormuler 

des  institutions  en  accord  avec  la  veritable  Loi  Morale,  c'est-A-dire  avec  la  loi  du 
Progres  Universel  de  la  vie  humaine,  dans  I'individu  elf  dans  les  soci6t6s," 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  OX   WAR. 
By  Mr.  George  Gillett,  of  London. 

When  Moses  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  their  national 
existence,  he  found  that  there  were  603,660  men,  all  of  whom  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war  (Numbers  i.,  45).  But  in  order  to  estimate  the  character  of  so  large  a  force, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  long  period  of  slavery,  from  which  they  had  been 
delivered,  had  given  them  little  or  no  opportunity  to  practice  war — that  their  arms 
were  probably  very  inferior — and  that  they  possessed  neither  horses  nor  chariots. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  })elieve  that  they  were  entirely  disarmed  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  as  occupying  a  frontier  province,  they  may  probably  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  wandering  tribes.  It  is, 
however,  pretty  certain  that  they  had  neither  horses  nor  chariots  when  Moses  led 
them  out  of  Egypt. 

The  absence  of  chariots  is  a  very  marked  feature,  not  only  when  we  consider 
the  almost  irresistible  force  with  which  the^'  were  driven  at  full  gallop  to  the  charge, 
but  from  the  fact  that  all  the  nations  which  were  opposed  to  the  Israelites  in  war, 
possessed  both  chariots  and  horses.  Rev.  Hy.  Wright  Phillott,  M.A.,  in  an  article  in 
*'  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary,"  says,  "  "War  chariots  may  be  regarded  as  filling 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity — as  elephants  did  among  others — the  place  that 
heavy  artillery  does  in  modern  times  ;  so  that  the  military  power  of  a  nation  might 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  chariots."  We  are  also  informed  by  Rev.  Wni. 
Latham  Bevan,  M.A.,  in  another  article  in  the  same  Dictionary,  that  the  "  two 
Hebrew  words  translated  '  horse '  may  be  construed  '  chariot-horse  '  and  '  cavalry- 
horse  ' — and  that  there  are  scarcely  any  notices  of  the  horse  in  the  Bible  except  for 
warlike  purposes."  In  considering  the  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  it 
is  important  that  these  two  interpretations  should  be  kept  clearly  in  remembrance, 
viz.,  that  chariots  for  war  exercised  in  that  age  the  power  and  overwhelming  force 
that  heavy  artillery  does  now  ;  and  that  when  the  horse  is  referred  to,  it  means  war- 
horse,  i.e.,  either  for  "  artillery  "  or  cavalry. 

Let  us  now  picture  what  nmst  have  been  the  terror  of  the  Israelites  when  they 
were  shut  in  by  the  wilderness  on  either  side,  and  with  the  Red  Sea  in  front,  they 
hear  that  Pharaoh  was  pursuing  them  with  600  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots 
of  Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them  (Exodus  xiv.,  7).  The  "  Speaker's 
Commentary  "  says,  "  24,000  horsemen  besides  the  chariotry."  From  a  military  point 
of  view,  it  was  certain  defeat  for  an  army  of  infantry,  however  numerous,  to  have 
turned  to  fight  against  such  a  force.  But  God  interposed  for  their  deliverance.  He 
placed  the  pillar  of  cloud  between  the  two  armies,  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night.  Then  He  caused  His  east  wind  to  blow,  and  with  it  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  that  the  Israelites  could  pass  over  upon  dry  land.  The 
Egyptians  followed  them,  but  were  caught  by  the  returning  waters,  and  everyone  was 
drowned.  We  can  well  understand  how  exultingly  the  Israelites  could  sing  praise  ; 
to  God  for  such  a  deliverance.  *'  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.  The  Lord  is  His  name. 
Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea."  His  cliosen  captahis  also 
are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  "  (Exodus  xv.,  3,  4).  Miriam  and  her  women  replying 
witli  timbrel  and  dance,  "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously — 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea." 

Soon  after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Amalekites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  race  of  pure  Arabs.  At  first 
they  cut  off  the  stragglers,  as  Moses  says,  "Amalek  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote 
the  hindmopt  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wast  faint 
and  weary,  and  he  feared  not  God  "  (Deuteronomy  xxv.,  17,  18).  But  being  a  warlike 
race,  and  well  armed,  they  finally  forced  Israel  to  a  pitched  battle  in  the  valley  of 
Rephidim.  Moses  having  appointed  Joshua  to  command  the  Israelites,  went  himseif 
up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  "  with  the  rod  of  God  hi  his  hatid''  that  rod  whereby  all  the 
miracles  in  Egypt  had  been  wrought,  and  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  divided.  When  Moses  held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed,  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hand  Amalek  prevailed  (Exodus  xvii.,  8,  12).  So  that  again  their  victory  was  not 
achieved  by  military  strength,  but  by  God. 

Josephus  says,  in  reference  to  this  battle,  "  The  Israelites  became  possessed  ky 
their  victory  of  a  large  stock  both  of  arms  and  armour,  in  which  they  had  pre^^ously 
been  very  deficient.  The  armour  was  stripped  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the 
shields  and  coats  of  mail,  thrown  away  as  impediments  to  their  flight  by  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  field,  were  collected,  and  from  these  two  sources  a  large 
number  of  the  Israelites  were  equipped  so  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
Israelite  heavy-armed  infantry  was  now  considerable."      To  whatever  extent  the 
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arms  and  armour  thus  acquired  may  have  increased  their  warlike  appearance — it  did 
not  apparently  add  to  their  courage.  Foir  when  they  had  sent  spies  to  view  the  land  which 
God  had  promised  to  give  them,  their  hearts  failed  them  when  they  heard  that  the  people 
were  "  great  and  tall,  children  of  the  Anakims,  and  the  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to 
heaven  "  (Deuteronomy  ix.,  1).  They  dare  not  advance,  and  for  this  want  of  faith  in 
Grod's  protection  He  condemned  them  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  for  38  years, 
"  until  all  the  men  of  war  loere  cmisumed  ami  dead  from  among  the  people  " 
(Deuteronomy  ii.,  14,  15).  Whatever  of  military  experience  we  suppose  the  Israelites 
may  have  gained  in  Egypt,  or  in  fighting  with  the  Amalekites — God  thus  deliberately 
weeds  it  all  out,  and  begins  his  nation  again  with  a  generation  which  had  no 
military  experience.  Not  only  so,  but  He  insists  that  they  shall  not  acquire  a 
military  position.  They  were  expected  to  dispossess  nations  of  giant  stature,  fully 
armed,  and  well  provided  with  horses  and  iron  chariots.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to  reserve  some  of  the  chariots  and  horses  taken 
fi'oiu  their  enemies  in  victory,  and  to  organize  a  military  force  with  which  to  over- 
come these  nations.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  very  first  record  of  a  battle 
where  the  Canaanites  brought  *'  horses  and  chariots  very  many,"  God's  command  to 
Joshua  was  precise.  "  Thou  ^alt  hough  their  horses  and  burn  their  chariots  with 
fire  "  (Joshua  xi.,  6).  To  "  hough  "  is  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  hinder  hoofs.  This 
sinew  once  severed  cannot  be  healed,  and  the  horses  would  thus  be  irreparably 
lamed  (see  "  Speaker's  Commentary  ").  Similar  in  character  were  the  instructions 
given  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites  in  alluding  to  the  time  which  he  foretold  when  they 
would  set  a  king  over  them.  Their  king  was  not  to  "  multiply  horses  to  himself  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  that  he  may  multiply  horses " 
(Deuteronomy  xvii.,  16).  Their  battles  were  not  to  be  gained  by  military  power,  but 
by  what  is  so  significantly  called  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  '* — "  His  stretched-out  arm." 
"  Behold,"  saith  God, "  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him  and  obey  his  voice, 
provoke  him  not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions,  for  My  name  is  in  him. 
But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I  speak  ;  then  I  will  be  an 
enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries,  o  o  o  o 
I  will  send  My  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt 
come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  to  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  And  I  will 
send  hornets  before  thee,  which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and  the 
•Hittite  from  before  thee.  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before  thee  in  one  year;  lest 
the  beast  of  the  field  multiply  against  thee.  By  little  and  little  will  I  drive 
them  out  from  before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased  and  inherit  the  land "  (Exodus 
xxiii.,  20,  28).  These  nations  thus  condemned  to  destruction  had  for  hundreds  of 
years  been  exceedingly  "wicked  in  God's  sight;  He  had  visited  their  land  by  special 
judgments,  as  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — ^the  time  for  mercy  had 
passed  and  the  hour  of  their  judgment  was  now  come.  Notwithstanding  the 
mention  in  several  places  of  the  attacks  made  by  Joshua  upon  city  after  city,  and 
how  he  "  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  "  (Joshua  xxxi.),  we  are  compelled 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  successive  vie  ories  were  not  gained  by  military  strength. 
First,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Joshua  himself  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  of  their  judges,  and  their  officers,  he  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  "  Ye  went  over  Jordan  and  came  unto  Jericho.  And  the  men  of  Jericho  fought 
against  you,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perrizzites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Gii'gashites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites  ;  and  I  delivered  them  into 
your  hand.  And  I  sent  the  hornet  before  you,  which  drave  them  out  from  before 
you,  even  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  hut  tiot  with  thy  sword^  nor  with  thy  how  " 
(Joshua  xxiv.,  11,  12).  Secondly,  at  the  taking  of  Jericho,  we  see  how  God 
interposed  by  causing  the  walls  of  Jericho  to  fall  down,  so  that  the  people  went  up 
into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before  him  (Joshua  vi.,  20).  Although  this  is  one 
of  those  cities  referred  to  as  having  been  "  smitten  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,"  it  is 
also  perfectly  true  tliat  this  victory  was  gained  ''  not  with  thy  sword  nor  with  thy 
bow."  SimUarly  in  their  battle  with  the  five  kings,  it  is  recorded  that  "  they  were 
more  which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with 
the  sword  "  (Joshua  x.,  11).  Again,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  we  read  of  Gideon's 
victory  over  the  Midianites,  where  the  300  men  who  followed  Gideon  merely  carried 
a  pitcher  in  one  hand  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other.  And  when  the  300  blew  the 
trumpets,  saying,  '*  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,"  in  the  sudden  fright  the 
Lord  set  every  man's  sword  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the  host  of 
Midiau.  When  Deborah  and  Barak  fought  against  Sisera,  with  his  900  chariots  of 
iron,  though  we  have  no  detail  we  gather  from  the  record  :  "  The  Lord  discomfited 
Sisera  and  all  his  chariots  and  all  his  host  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  before  Barak  " 
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(Jtidges  iv.,  15) — that  which  is  also  poetically  stated  by  Deborah  in  her  song — 
"They  fought  :from  heaven,  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  "  (Judges 
v.,  20).  We  learn  from  these  statements  that  some  special  Divine  interposition  had 
aided  the  military  weakness  of  the  Israelites.  We  might  refer  to  Samson  and  his 
exploits.  The  only  weapon  mentioned  as  used  by  him,  being,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
slew  1,000  men  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  (Judges  xv.,  16\  Right  down  to  the 
early  days  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  we  find  traces  of  this  military  weakness.  Thus 
we  are  told  :  "  Now  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel  ;  for 
the  Philistines  said,  lest  the  Hebrews  make  their  swords  or  spears  ;  but  all  the 
Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to  sharpen  every  man  his  share,  and  his 
coulter,  and  his  axe,  and  his  mattock.  **  **  ^  So  it  came  to  pass  in  the  day  of 
battle,  that  there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear  found  in  the  hand  of  any  of  the 
people  that  were  with  Saul  and  Jonathan  ;  but  with  Saul  and  with  Jonathan  his  son, 
was  there  found  "  (I.  Samuel  xiii.,  19,  22).  At  last  we  come  to  the  period  when  the 
children  of  Israel  desired  Samuel  to  make  them  a  king.  And  when  Samuel  prayed 
to  God  concerning  this  matter,  the  Lord  said  :  "  They  nave  not  rejected  thee,  but  they 
have  rejected  Me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."      Samuel  warned  them  of  the 


us  and  nght  our  battles  "  (I.  Samuel  viii.,  19,  20). 

"  With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining  a  body-guard  which  formed 
the  neucleus  of  a  standing  army,"  says  Rev.  W.  L.  Bevan,  D.D.,  in  an  article  in  the 
"  Army  "  in  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary.  "  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3,000  select 
warriors — and  David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600.  *  This  band  he  retained 
after  he  became  king,  and  added  the  Chelethites  and  the  Pelethites,  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name,  Stalishim,  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mean  (1)  a 
corps  of  veteran  guards  equivalent  to  the  Roman  triarii,  (2)  chariot  warriors,  (3) 
officers  of  the  guard.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it  indicated 
warriors  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom  was  immediately  about  the  king's  person  as 
"Adjutant"  or  "Secretary  of  War."  David  further  organized  a  national  militia, 
divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of  which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the 
year,  under  their  respective  officers  "  (I.  Samuel  xiii.  2,  xiv  52,  xxiv.  2). 

"  Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  infantry^  the  use  of  horses  having  been 
restrained  by  Divine  command.  The  Jews  had,  however,  experienced  the  great 
advantage  to  be  obtained  by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the  Canaanites, 
and  at  the  late  period  with  the  Syrians.  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsuited  to  the  use  of  chariots.  The  Canaanites  had  employed  them  only 
in  the  plains  and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel,  the  plain  of  Philistia,  and  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Jordan.  But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  was  admirably 
adapted  for  their  use  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
kingdoms  extended,  nmch  importance  was  attached  to  them  f  II.  Samuel  viii.  4  ;  I. 
Chronicles  xviii.  4).  David  had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the 
Syrians  ;  these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  force  which  Solomon  after- 
wards enlarged  through  his  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  applied  to  the  protection  of  his 
border,  stations  or  barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  different  localities  (II.  Chronicles 
i.  14,  i.  25).  The  force  amounted  to  1,400  chariots,  4,000  horses,  at  the  rate  (in  round 
numbers)  of  tlu-ee  horses  for  each  chariot,  the  third  being  kept  as  a  reserve,  and 
12,000  horsemen.  At  this  period  the  organisation  of  the  army  was  complete  ;  and 
w«  have  in  I.  Kings,  ix.  22,  apparently  a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
service  as  follows  :  "  Men  of  war,"  i.e.,  privates  ;  "  Servants,"  the  lowest  rank  of 
officers,  i.e.,  lieutenants  ;  "  Princes,"  i.e.,  captains  ;  "  Captains,"  perhaps  equivalent  to 
stafE  officers  ;  "  Rulers  of  his  chariots  and  his  horsemen,    i.e.,  cavalry  officers." 

*'  It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by  David  was  maintained  by  the 
Kings  of  Judah  ;  but  in  Israel  the  proximity  of  tiie  hostile  kingdom  of  Syria 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  The  militia  was  occasionally 
called  out  in  time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa,  by  Jehoshaphat,  by  Amaziah,  and  lastly  by 
Uzziah,  but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were  exceptional  (II.  Chronicles  xiv.  8, 
xvii.  14,  XXV.  5,  xxvi.  11).  On  the  other  hand,  the  incidental  notices  of  the  body- 
guard lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  regularly  kept  up  (I.  Kings  xiv.  28  ;  II. 
Kings  xi.  4-11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots,  and  it  would 
appear  that  this  branch  of  the  service  was  maintained  until  the  wars  with  tlie  Syrians 
weakened  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  was  restored  by  Jotham,  but  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  no  force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and  chariots  TII.  Kings  viii.  21,  viii.  7  ; 
Isaiah  ii.  7  ;  II.  Kings  xviii.  23-34).     This  was  an  evident  oreaoh  of  the  injunction  in 
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Deuteronomy,  xvii.  16,  and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  of  the  prophet 
I«aiah  "  (Isaiah  xxxi.  1). 

We  have  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  this  article  of  Mr.  Bevan^s  on  the 
"  Army,"  in  order  tt)  set  forth  how  fully  Israel  had  departed  from  the  counsel  of  God  in 
respect  to  a  standing  army,  and  especially  in  the  introduction  and  adoption  of 
"  chariots  and  horsemen  "  by  David  and  Solomon.  Let  us  now  follow  the  history 
given  to  us  in  the  Bible  on  this  matter. 

When  Rehoboam  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  people 
addressed  him  with  these  words  :  "  Thy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous — now  therefore 
ease  thou  somewhat  the  grievous  service  of  thy  father  and  his  heavy  yoke  that  he  put 
upon  us,  and  we  will  serve  thee  "  (I.  Kings  xii.,  4).  His  insolent  reply  to  them,  threatening 
a  great  increase  of  their  burdens,  caused  a  revolt.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes 
seceded  and  formed  a  sparate  kingdom  with  Jeroboam  as  their  king,  leaving  only 
Judah  and  Benjamin  for  Rehoboam  to  reign  over.  This  split  in  the  kingdom  may  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  result  of  undue  military  preparation  ;  for  Solomon  could  hardly 
have  imposed  the  "  grievous  servitude  "  without  being  backed  by  military  power,  and 
still  less  would  Rehoboam  have  replied  so  impudently  had  he  not  expected  to  enforce 
his  injustice  by  force  of  arms.  In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  when  he 
summoned  his  army  to  fight  against  Israel  they  were  persuaded  by  "  Shemaiah,  the 
mail  of  God,"  to  return  every  man  to  his  house  without  fighting.  Although,  during 
this,  as  well  as  subsequent  reigns,  there  was  continual  war  between  Israel  and 
•Judah,  the  twelve  tribes  were  never  again  re-united  under  one  king,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  disastrous  consequences^  both  religious  and  political,  which 
resulted  from  this  separation. 

The  narratives  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  of  tlie  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  pregnant  words  of  Josephus,  the  great  historian  of  the 
Jews,  who,  after  referring  to  many  of  these  narratives,  sums  up  in  these  words  :  "  To 
speak  in  general,  we  can  produce  no  example  wherein  our  fathers  got  any  success  by 
war,  or  failed  of  success  when  without  war  they  committed  themselves  to  God." 
(Book  v.,  414).  The  following  are  the  chief  military  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  copied,  so  far  as  practicable,  from  the  Bible 
narrative. 

REHOBOAM,   977   B.C. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign  he  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Fifteen  places  are  mentioned  as  "  fenced  cities."  He  fortified  the  strong- 
holds and  put  captains  in  them,  and  store  of  victual  and  of  oil  and  wine  (II  Chroni- 
cles xi.,  11-12).  And  in  every  several  city  he  put  shields  and  spears,  and  made  them 
exceeding  strong.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Rehoboam  had  established  the  king- 
dom and  had  strengthened  himself,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  all  Israel  with 
him  (II  Chronicles  xii.,  1-4).  For  this  he  was  punished,  for  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  "  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  because  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord,  with  1,200  chariots  and  60,000  horsemen,  and  people  with- 
out number.  **  **  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah  and 
came  to  Jerusalem."  Then  came  Shemaiah,  the  prophet,  to  Rehoboam,  and  said, 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  have  forsaken  Me,  and  therefore  have  I  also  left  you  in 
the  hand  of  Shishak."  Then  they  humbled  themselves  and  confessed,  '*  the  Lord  is 
righteous."  And  when  they  humbled  themselves  a  mitigation  of  the  punishment  was 
granted  by  the  ever  merciful  God,  and  Shishak  was  forbidden  to  take  Jerusalem,  only 
they  were  to  be  tributary  to  him  for  a  time. 

ABIJAH,    960  B.C. 

This  reign  is  chiefly  noted  for  a  battle  between  Abijah  and  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel,  who  had  sinned  so  wickedly  before  God  by  setting  up  the  calf -worship  at 
Bethel.  Although  Jeroboam  is  said  to  have  had  800,000  men,  being  mighty  men  of 
valour,  and  the  king  of  Judah  only  half  that  number,  yet  the  children  of  Israel  fled 
before  Judah,  and  God  delivered  them  into  their  hand,  o  o  u  Tjjg  children  of  Judah 
prevailed,  because  they  relied  upon  the  Lord  their  God  "  (II  Chronicles  xiii.,  11). 

ASA,   958   B.C. 

The  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  quiet,  that  is  to  say,  no  great  war.  Whilst 
on  the  one  hand  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods  and  the  high  places, 
and  "brake  down  the  images  and  cut  down  the  groves,  on  the  other  hand  we 
filid  him  acting  on  the  heathen  motto  ;  "  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
He  built  fenced  cities  in  Judah,  for  the  land  had  rest,  and  he  had  no  war 
in  those  years,  because  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest.  Therefore  he  said  unto  Judah, 
let  us  build  these  cities,  and  make  about  them  walls,  and  towers,  and  gates,  and  bars, 
while  the  land  is  yet  before  us.     **     **     So  they  built  and  prospered.     And  Asa  had 
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Jill  army  of  men  that  bare  targets  aud  spears  out  of  Judah  300,000,  and  out 
of  Benjamin  that  bare  shields  and  hows  280,000,  all  these  were  mighty  men  of 
valour    (II  Chronicles  xiv.,  6-8). 

Then  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  came  against  him  with  an  host  of  1,000,000  (men) 
and  300  chariots.  And  Asa  cried  unto  the  Lord  and  said  :  "  Lord,  it  is  nothing  with 
Thee  to  help,  whether  with  many  or  with  them  that  have  no  power.  Help  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  in  Thee,  and  in  Thy  name  we  go  against  this  multitude." 
So  the  Lord  smote  the  Ethiopians  and  they  fled — '*  They  were  destroyed  before  the 
Lord  and  His  host." 

After  this  victory  Azariah,  the  prophet,  went  out  to  meet  Asa  with  this  message  : 
*'  Hear  ye  me  Asa  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  Lord  is  witli  you  while  ye  be 
with  Him,  and  if  ye  seek  Him  He  will  be  found  of  you,  but  if  ye  forsake  Him  He 
will  forsake  you.  Now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath  been  without  the  true  God,  and 
without  a  teaching  priest,  and  without  law.  But  when  they  in  their  trouble  did  turn 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  sought  Him,  He  was  found  of  them.  And  in  those 
times  there  was  no  peace  to  him  that  went  out,  nor  to  him  that  came  in,  but  great 
vexations  were  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries,  and  nation  was  destroyed  of 
nation  and  city  of  city,  for  God  did  vex  them  with  all  adversity."  *^  ^  When  Asa 
heard  these  words  he  took  courage  and  put  away  the  abominable  idols  out  of  all  the 
and  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  out  of  the  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  was  before  the  porch  of  the  Lord. 
o  o  o  And  they  entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers 
with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul.  *  ^  Also  concerning  Maachah,  the 
mother  of  Asa  the  King,  he  removed  her  from  being  Queen  because  she  had  made  an 
idol  in  a  grove  ;  and  Asa  cut  down  her  idol  and  stamped  it  and  burnt  it  at  the  Brook 
Kidron  (II.  Chronicles  xvi.  1-16). 

Fifteen  years  later,  forgetful  of  the  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
froni  the  Ethiopian  host,  Asa  hired  Benhadad,  king  of  Sjo-ia,  to  fight  against 
Israel  and  thus  draw  off  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  from  himself.  Although 
this  policy  was  successful  in  its  tactics,  Asa  was  immediately  reproved  by 
Hanani,  the  seer,  in  these  pregnant  words  :  "  Because  thou  hast  relied  on 
the  king  of  Syria  and  not  relied  on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  host  of  the 
king  of  Syria  escaped  out  of  tliine  hand.  Were  not  the  Ethiopians  and  the  Lubims 
a  huge  host  with  very  many  chariots  and  horsemen  ?  Yet  because  thou  didst  rely 
upon  the  Lord  He  delivered  them  into  thine  hand.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth  to  show  Himself  strong  in  the  behalf  of  them 
whose  heart  is  perfect  towards  Him.  Therein  thou  hast  done  foolishly  ;  therefore  from 
henceforth  thou  shalt  have  wars  "  (II.  Chronicles  xvi.  7-9). 

JEHOSHAPHAT,   917   B.C. 

He  is  said  to  have  had  1,160,000  troops  in  Jerusalem,  aud  that  beside  these  ''he 
placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  set  garrisons  in  the  land  of  Judah 
and  in  the  cities  of  Ephraim  which  Asa  his  father  had  taken  (II.  Clironicles  xvii.  2). 
We  read  that  the  Lord  was  with  Jehoshaphat  because  he  walked  in  the^?'*'^  ways  of  his 
Father  David,  and  sought  not  unto  Baalim,  but  sought  to  the  Lord  God  of  his  father  and 
walked  in  His  commandments,  and  not  after  the  doings  of  Israel.  Therefore  the  Lord 
stablished  the  kingdom  in  his  hand  ;  and  all  Judah  brought  to  Jehoshaphat  presents,and  he 
had  riches  and  honour  in  abundance.  And  he  sent  Levites  and  Priests,  and  they 
taught  in  Judah  and  had  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  the  people  (II.  Chronicles  xvii.,  3-5,9). 
And  the  fear  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  lands  that  were  round  about 
Judah,  80  that  they  made  no  war  with  Jehoshaphat,  Also  some  of  the  Philistines 
brought  Jehoshaphat  presents  and  tribute  silver,  and  the  Arabians  brought  him 
flocks  (II.  Chronicles  xvii.  10,   see  also  xx.  29-30). 

For  sixty  years  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  been  in  constant  w*ar  with  each 
other — but  Jehoshaphat  reversed  this,  and  twice  allied  himself*  with  the  king  of 
Israel  in  war.  He  joined  Ahab  in  a  military  expedition  against  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  and  on  his  return,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani  the  seer,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  said  to  King  Jehoshaphat,  "  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly  and  love  them  that 
hate  the  Lord  ;  therefore  is  wrath  upon  thee  from  the  Lord  "  (II.  Chronicles  xix  2).  He 
subsequently  allied  himself  with  Ahaziah  in  a  naval  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Tarshish.  Then  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareshah,  prophesied  against 
Jehoshaphat  saying  :  "  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with  Ahaziah,  the  Lord  hatli 
broken  thy  works  "  (11.  Chronicles  xx.  35-37).     Both  these  expeditions  failed. 

But  the  greatest  interest  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  centres  round  the  invasion  of  the 
allied  forces  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom.  There  came  some  that  told  Jehoshaphat, 
saying,  there  cometh  a  great  multitude  against  thee  from  beyond  the  sea  on  this  side 
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Syria,  and  behold  they  be  in  Hazazon-tamar,  which  is  Engedi.  And  Jehoshaphal 
feared,  and  set  himself  to  seek  the  Lord,  and  proclaimed  a  fast  tliroughout  all  Judah. 
And  Judah  gathered  themselves  together  to  ask  help  of  the  Lord  ;  even  out  of  all 
the  cities  of  Judah  they  came  to  seek  the  Lord  (II  Chronicles  :xx.  2). 

''  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jaliaziel,  and  he  said,  '*  hearken  ye,  all 
Judah,  and  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  thou  king  Jehoshaphat,  thus  saitkthe 
Lord  unto  you,  be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed  by  reason  of  this  great  multitude  ;  for 
the  battle  is  not  yours  but  God's.  To-morrow  go  ye  down  against  them  ;  behold 
they  come  up  by  the  cliff  of  Ziz  ;  and  ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  brook, 
before  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel.  Ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  in  this  battle  ;  set 
yourselves,  stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord  with  you,  0  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  :  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed  ;  to-morrow  go  out  against  them,  for  the  Lord 
will  be  with  you.  And  Jehoshaphat  bowed  his  head  with  his  face  to  the  ground  ; 
and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fell  before  the  Lord,  worshipping  the 
Lord." 

And  when  Jehoshaphat  had  consulted  with  the  people,  he  appointed  siugers 
unto  the  Lord  to  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  they  went  out  before  the  army. 
And  when  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the  Lord  set  ambushments  against  the 
children  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Mount  Seir,  and  they  destroyed  one  another.  ^  <* 
And  when  Judah  came  to  the  watch  tower  in  the  wilderness,  they  looked  unle  the 
multitude,  and  behold  they  were  dead,  bodies  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  none 
escaped.  And  they  found  so  much  spoil  that  they  were  three  days  in  carrying  it 
away. 

There  is  also  another  interesting  record  of  the  way  in  which  God  helped 
Jehoshaphat  against  the  Moabites,  recorded  in  II  Kings,  3rd  chapter. 

JEHORA.M,   892  B.O., 

wrought  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  Hke  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  for  he  had 
the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife.  In  his  days  the  Edomites  revolted  from  under  the 
dominion  of  Judah,  and  made  themselves  a  king.  And  Jehoram  went  forth  with  his 
princes  and  all  his  chariots  with  him,  and  smote  them.  Nevertheless  the  Edomites, 
and  also  the  city  of  Libnah,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  own  independence, 
because  Jehoram  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers  (II  Chronicles  xxi.). 
The  prophet  Elijah  afterwards  wrote  to  him  foretelling  his  downfall  and  death.  The 
narrative  then  proceeds  to  show  how  this- prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  says,  "  the  Lord 
stirred  up  against  him  the  spirit  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Arabians  " — the  very  nations 
who  had  paid  tribute  and  brought  presents  to  his  father  Jehoshaphat — and  aft^r  they 
had  devastated  his  kingdom  and  killed  his  wives,  and  all  but  one  of  his  sons,  God 
smote  him  with  a  fearful  disease,  a  just  punishment  for  his  abandoned  licentiotiSHess, 
and  he  died. 

AHAZIAU,  885  B.C. 

He  reigued  but  one  year,  and  continued  the  abominable  wickedness  of  his  father 
(II  Clu-onicles  xxii.,  1-9).  It  seemed  as  though  the  line  of  David  would  become 
extinct,  for  when  Ahaziah  had  been  slain,  his  mother 

ATHALIAH,  884  B.C., 

who  was  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Jezebel,  went  and  slew,  as  she  thought, 
all  the  sons  of  Ahaziah,  and  assumed  the  throne  herself.  (II  Chionicles  xxi.,  10). 
But  Jehoshabeath,  wife  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  hid  away  one  of  Ahaziah's  sons,  and 
after  six  years  caused  him  to  be  proclaiflied  king,  and  deposed  Athaliah. 

JOASH,   878  B.C. 

During  the  lifetime  of  his  uncle,  Jehoiada,  the  priest,  Joash  served  the  Lord,  but 
after  his  death  he  forsook  God.  And  when  he  was  reproved  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  he  ordered  him  to  be  stoned  to  death.  This  cruel  in^atitude  to  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  his  allowmg  him  to  be  slain  in 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  year  Tthe 
judgment  was  not  long  delayed)  that  the  host  of  Syria  came  up  against  him,  and  they 
came  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed  all  the  princes  from  among  the  people, 
and  sent  all  the  spoil  of  them  unto  the  king  at  Damascus.  "  For  the  army  of  the 
Syrians  came  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and  the  Lord  delivered  a  very  great 
host  into  their  hand,  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."  So 
they  executed  judgment  against  Joash    (II  Chronicles  xxiv.,  24). 

AHAZIAH,   839   B.C. 

Whilst  he  did  that  which  was  r^ht  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,it  was  not  with  a  perfect  heart 
(II.  Chronicles  xx  v. ,  2) .  He  organised  an  army  which  numbered  300,000  chosen  men,  able 
to  go  forth  to  war,  that  could  handle  spear  and  shield.  When,  however,  he  wtfs  fitting 


out  an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  he  hired  100,000  men  of  Ephraira,  for  which 
he  paid  100  talents  of  silver.  After  the  men  had  arrived,  a  man  of  God  warned 
liim  against  taking  them,  for  the  Lord  was  not  with  Israel,  to  wit,  with  all  the 
children  of  Ephraim.  "  But  if  thou  wilt  go,  do  it,  be  strong  for  the  battle.  God 
shall  make  thee  fall  before  the  enemy,  for  God  hath  power  to  help  and  to  cast 
down"  (II.  Chronicles  xxv.,  7,  8).  But  what  shall  we  do,  said  Amaziah,  for  the 
100  talents  of  silver.  And  the  man  of  God  answered  :  "  The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee 
much  more  than  this."  So  the  Ephraimites  were,  much  to  their  disgust,  sent  back, 
and  Amaziah  invaded  Edom  and  gained  a  considerable  victory. 

Strange  to  say  when  he  came  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Edomites,  that  he 
brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of  Seir  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods,  and  bowed 
himself  down  before  them,  and  burned  incense  unto  them.  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  him,  and  He  sent  a  prophet  to  ask  :  Why  hast  thou  sought 
after  the  gods  of  the  people,  which  could  not  deliver  their  own  people  out  of  thine 
hand.  But  Amaziah  continued  in  his  idolatry,  whereupon  God  turned  his  heart  to  go 
up  against  the  king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  him  and  brought  him  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem,  and  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  took  great  spoil.  Finally  his 
own  people  conspired  against  him  because  he  had  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  they  put 
him  to  death. 

IT8ZIAH,   811   B.C., 

seems  to  have  followed  the  Lord  during  most  of  his  long  reign  of  62  years.  We 
read  that  God  helped  him  against  the  Philistines  and  the.  Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites 
gave  him  gifts,  and  his  name  spread  abroad,  even  to  the  entering  in  of  Egypt,  for 
he  strengthened  himself  exceedingly  (II.  Chronicles  xxvi.).  Uzziah  had  an  host  of 
fighting  men  that  went  out  to  war  by  bands,  an  army  307,500,  that  made  war  with 
mighty  power  to  help  the  king  against  the  enemy.  And  Uzziah  prepared  for  them 
throughout  all  the  host  shields,  and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  habergeons-,  and  bows, 
and  slings  to  cast  stones.  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cunning 
men,  to  be  on  the  tower,  and  on  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and  ^reat  stones  withal 
(II.  Chronicles  xxvi.,  14-16).  For  he  was  marvellously  helped  till  he  was  strong, 
and  when  he  was  strong  his  heart  was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction,  for  he  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went  into  the  temple  to  burn  incense  upon  the 
altar  of  incense.  For  this  God  smote  him  with  leprosy,  and  after  living  for  some 
years  as  a  leper  in  a  separate  house,  he  died. 

JOTHAM,    759   B.C., 

followed  the  footsteps  of  his  father  in  doing  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and,  like  him,  built  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  in  the  forests 
castles  and  towers.  He  fought  also  with  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  so  that  they  paid  him  tribute  in  silver  and  wheat  and  barley  for  three 
years.  He  became  mighty  because  he  prepared  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his  God 
(II.  Chronicles  xxvii.,  6). 

AHAZ,    743   B.C., 

did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 
He  made  molten  images  for  Baalim,  and  burnt  incense  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnon,  and  burnt  his  children  in  the  fire  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
(II  Chronicles  xxviii.,  2-6).  Wherefore  the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude  of 
captives  to  Damascus.  He  was  also  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel, 
who  slew  120,000  in  one  day  (which  were  all  valiant  men)  because  they  had  forsaken 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers.  •  And  they  took  200,000  captives  to  Samaria,  but  they 
were  persuaded  by  the  prophet  Oded  to  clothe  them,  and  feed  them,  and  return  them 
to  their  own  land.  The  Edomites  made  inroads  upon  Judah  and  carried  away 
captives,  and  the  Philistines  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low  country,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles  he  appealed  to  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
help  him,  and  gave  him  treasure  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  out  of  his  own 
house,  but  he  helped  him  not.  It  is  a  complete  picture  of  a  king  in  open  and 
determined  rebellion  against  God,  bringing  his  nation  into  war  and  captivity  through 
his  idolatry. 

HEZEKIAH,   727   B.C. 

In  the  first  month  of  his  reign  he  reopened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
and  repaired  them,  and  gathered  the  priests  and  Levites  together,  and  reorganised 
the  worship  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  his  appeal  Hezekiah  states  that  "  the  doors 
of  the  porch  had  been  shut  up,  the  lamps  put  out,  and  that  no  incensife  or  burnt 
offerings  had  been  off ered  to  the  God  of  Israel,  wherefore  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  He  hath  delivered  them  to  trouble,  to  astonishment, 
and  to  hissing,  as  ye  see  with  yoiH*  eyes,  for  lo,  our  fathers  have  fallen  by  the  sword. 
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and  our  Sons,  and  our  daughters,  and  our  wives  are  in  captivity  for  this  "  (II  Clironicles 
xxix.,  8-9).  Hezekiahthen  arranged  for  a  great  passover  to  be  kept,  and  sent  messengers 
to  all  Israel  to  invite  them  to  come  and  join  in  it.  Although  many  laughed  them  to 
scorn,  it  is  recorded  that  many  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jerusalem.  Arid 
Hezekiah  sought  after  God  with  all  his  heart,  and  prospered  Til  Chronicles  xxx.  andxxxil). 
After  this,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  invaded  Judah  (II  Clironicles  xxxii.),  and 
sent  Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem  with  this  message  :  "  Thus  saith  the  great  king,  the  king 
of  Assyria,  what  confidence  is  this  wherein  thou  trusteth  ?  I  say,  sayest  thou  I  have 
counsel  and  strength  for  war  :  now  on  whom  dost  thou  trust,  that  thou  rebellest 
against  me  ?  Lo,  thou  trusteth  in  the  staff  of  this  broken  reed,  on  Egypt ;  whereon 
if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it  :  so  is  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  to 
all  that  trust  in  him.  But  if  thou  say  to  me,  we  trust  in  the  Lord  our  God  :  is 
it  not  he,  whose  high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  taken  away,  and  said  to 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  ye  shall  worship  before  this  altar  ?  Now  therefore  give  pledges, 
I  pray  thee,  to  my  master,  the  king  oi  Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  2,000  horses,  if 
thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  put  riders  upon  them.  How  then  wilt  thou  turn  aw^  the 
face  of  one  captain  of  the  least  of  my  master's  servants,  and  put  thy  trust  on  rigypt 
for  chariots  and  for  horsemen?  And  am  I  now  come  up  without  the  Lord  against 
this  land  to  destroy  it  ?  The  Lord  said  unto  me,  go  up  against  this  land  and  destroy 
it "  (Isaiah  xxxvL,  4-10).  And  turning  specially  to  the  people,  he  said,  "  Beware  lest 
Hezekiah  persuade  you,  saying,  the  Lord  will  deliver  us.  Hath  any  of  the  gods  of 
the  nations  delivered  his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Assyria.  Where  are 
the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arphad  ?  Where  are  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim  ?  And  have 
they  delivered  Samaria  out  of  my  hand  ?  Who  are  they  among  all  the  gods  of  these 
lands  that  have  delivered  their  land  out  of  my  hand,  that  the  Lord  should  deliver 
Jerusalem  out  of  my  hand  ?  "     (Isaiah  xxxvi.,  18-20). 

When  this  message,  and  more  to  the  same  purport,  was  rehearsed  to  Hezekiah, 
he  rent  his  clothes  and  covered  himself  with  sackcloth,  and  went  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  inform  him  of  the  insolent 
language  of  Rabshakeh,  and  to  ask  him  to  pray  for  the  remnant  that  is  left.  And 
Isaiah  replied  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  words  which  thou  hast 
heard,  wherewith  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Assyria  blasphemed  Me.'  Behold,  I 
will  send  a  blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  hear  a  rumour  and  return  to  his  own  land  ; 
and  I  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in  his  own  land  (Isaiah  xxxvii.,  6-7). 

And  Hezekiah  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying  ;  "  0  Lord  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel, 
that  dwellest  between  the  cherubims.  Thou  art  the  God,  even  Thou  alone,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  ;  Thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth.  Incline  Thine  ear,  0 
Lord,  and  hear  ;  open  Thine  eyes,  0  Lord,  and  see  ;  and  hear  all  the  words  of 
Sennacherib,  which. hath  sent  to  reproach  the  living  God.  Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kings 
of  Assyria  have  laid  waste  all  the  nations  and  their  countries,  and  have  cast  their 
gods  into  the  fire  ;  for  they  were  no  gods,  but  the  work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and 
stone,  therefore  they  have  destroyed  them.  Now,  therefore,  0  Lord  our  God,  save 
us  from  his  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  know  that  Thou  art  the  Lord, 
even  Thou  only  (Isaiah  xxxvii.,  15-20)." 

The  angel  or  the  Lord  went  forth  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  186,000  ; 
and  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  sword. 

After  this  Hezekiah  was  ill,  and  about  to  die,  and  he  prayed  to  God.  And  the 
Lord  sent  a  message  to  him  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  lengthen  his  life 
fifteen  years.  And  he  gave  him  this  sign,  that  the  shadow  of  the  sun  on  the  dial 
of  Ahaz  should  retm-n  ten  degrees  backwards  ;  which  accordingly  took  place  flsaiah 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.).  The  king  of  Babylon  having  heard  of  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  being  no  doubt  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  sent  ambassadors  with  presents 
to  the  monarch  so  favoured  by  his  God.  Hezekiah  received  these  presents  and 
displayed  his  own  wealth  before  them,  instead  of  setting  forth  to  them  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  Lord  God,  who  had  worked  this  miracle  and  healed  him  of  his  sickness. 
For  this  sin  he  was  told  that  his  children  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  hous6  should  be 
carried  away  to  Babylon. 

MANAS8EH,  698  B.C., 

began  his  reign  by  rearing  up  altars  for  Baalim,  and  made  groves,  and  worshipped 
all  the  host  of  heaven.  He  even  built  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  the  two 
courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  set  a  carved  image,  the  idol  which  he  made  in  the 
house  of  God.  He  used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  with  wizards, 
and  did  much  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Wherefore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them 
the  captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  took  Manasseh  and  bound  hun 
with  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon  (II.  Chronicles,  xxxiii.). 

But  when  he  was  in   affliction  he  besought  the   Lord  his  God  and  humbled 


hini8el£  greatly  before  the  God  of  liis  fathers  and  prayed  unto  Him  ;  and  He  whh 
intreated  of  him  and  heard  his  supplication,  and  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  into 
His  kingdom.  Then  Manasseh  toew  that  the  Lord  He  was  God  (II.  Chronicles 
xxxiii.  12-13).  And  he  took  away  the  strange  gods  and  the  idol  out  of  the  House 
of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  altars  that  he  had  built  in  the  mount  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  city.  And  he  repaired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  and 
sacrificed  thereon  peace  offerings,  and  thank  offerings,  and  commanded  Judah  to 
serve  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

AMON,   643  B.C., 

did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  and  sacriliced  unto  all  tlie  carved 
images  which  Manasseh  his  father  had  made.  And  his  servants  conspired  against 
and  slew  him  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (11.  Chronicles  xxxiii.  21-26). 

JOSIAH,  641  B.C., 

served  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and  caused  all  the  people  to  return  unto  God  and  to 
keep  His  commandments.  He  kept  a  great  passover  to  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem  (I  L 
Chronicles  xxxiv).  He  died  from  wounds  received  in  battle,  for  he  would  go  out  to 
fight  NechOjking  of  Egypt,  who  was  passing  by  Judah  to  fight  a  city  on  the  Euphrates. 
^^  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,"  said  the  king  of  Egypt,  '^  butagainstthe  house  where- 
with I  have  war  ;  for  God  commantled  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thee  from  meddling 
with  God,  Who  is  with  me,  that  He  destroy  thee  not "  (II.  Chronicles  xxxiv.  20-24). 
But  Josiah  would  not  hearken,  and  disguised  himself  that  he  might  fight  with  him. 
But  the  archers  shot  at  him,  and  he  said  to  his  servants, ''  Have  me  away  for  I  am 
wounded/'  And  they  took  him  out  of  the  chariot  and  put  him  into  the  second  chariot 
that  he  had,  and  took  him  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  And  all  Judah  mourned  for 
him,  and  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  lamented  also  for  him. 

JEHOAHAZ,  610  B.C.  (II  Chronicles  xxxvi.,  1-4). 
JEHOiAKiM,  610  B.C.  (II  Chroniclcs  xxxvi.,  5-8). 

Were  subject  to  Egypt. 

JEHOiACHiN,  599  B.C.  (II  Chroniclcs  xxxvi.,  9-10). 
ZEDEKiAH,  599  B.C.  (II  Chroniclcs  xxxvi.,  11-13). 

Were  subject  to  Babylon. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM,  587  B.C. 

Taking  a  general  review  of  the  subject  of  war,  it  is  a  help  to  compare  it  with  the 
curse  of  slavery,  which  also  existed -under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  By  the  law  of 
Moses,  every  Israelite  who  had  become  a  bond-servant,  had  a  right  to  claim  his  free- 
dom in  the  year  of  Jubile  (Leviticus  xxv.,  39-41).  It  might  be  49  years  ahead,  or 
it  might  bo  only  9  years — but  the  influence  of  such  a  provision  can  be  readily  under- 
stood to  have  modified  the  condition  of  slavery,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be 
developed  to  the  hidcQUs  institution  which  it  grew  to  be  in  modern  times  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Moreover  they  were  distinctly  for- 
bidden to  oppress  one  another  (Leviticus  xxv.,  17). 

Thus  was  slavery  kept  in  check  till  Christ  came,  and  then  the  "  axe  was  laid  to 
the  root  of  the  tree."  The  spirit  of  love  and  goodwill  towards  men  taught  by  Christ, 
made  it  impossible  for  slavery  to  continue  where  His  teaching  was  accepted  and 
carried  out.     The  great  institution  of  slavery  died  from  the  root. 

In  the  same  kind  of  way  we  think  that  God  has  dealt  with  war.  He  forbade 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  thus  so  far  modified  the  military  condition  of  the  Israelites 
as  to  prevent  its  development  to  the  standard  of  other  nations.  Had  His  command- 
ment still  authority,  it  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have  developed  militarism 
to  such  an  institution  as  we  find  it  to-day,  when  the  burdens  of  war  in  time  of  so- 
called  "  peace  "  are  as  great  as  were  those  of  active  war  in  former  generations. 

But  Christ  strikes  at  the  root  of  war,  and  whenever  His  teaching  shall  be 
accepted  by  professing  Christendom,  not  merely  cavalry  and  artillery,  but  infantry 
also  shall  pass  away,  because  their  services  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  love 
and  goodwill  towards  men  which  He  enjoins  (as  their  special  characteristic)  upon 
His  disciples.    The  great  institution  of  war  will  have  died  from  the  root. 

It  may  be  convenient  just  briefly  to  summarise  the  points  that  we  thuik  are 
established  by  the  foregoing  narrative  : — 

(a)  That  such  military  experience  as  the  Israelites  may  have  had  in  Egypt  was 
in  the  direct  providence  of  God,  withdrawn  by  His  keeping  them  in  the  wilderness 
until  "  all  the  men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead  from  among  the  people." 

(b)  That  in  this  non-military  Condition  they  dispossessed  nations  trained  to  war, 
of  giant  stature,  and  provided  with  chariots  and  cavalry. 

(c)  That  the  victories  gained  in  taking  possession  of  the  land  were  not   due 
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to  military  strength,  but  cliiefly  duo  to  interpositions  of  God's  providence  in  their 
favour. 

(d)  That  the  distinct  command  of  God  to  Joshua,  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
campaign,  vi^s.,  ^^  to  hough  their  horses  and  burn  their  chariots,''  was  designed  to 
keep  them  as  a  nation  in  this  non-military  condition,  in  order  that  they  might  not  trust 
in  their  own  strength  but  in  the  providential  care  of  God. 

(e)  That  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  during  the  reign  of  Saul 
and  the  greater  part  of  David's  reign,  they  possessed  neither  chariots  nor  horses. 

(f)  That  as  a  consequence  through  want  of  faith  in  God's  power,  they  were 
unable  to  conquer  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  "because  they  had  chariots 
of  iron,"  so  that  God  was  reproachfully  termed  "a  god  of  the  hills  and  not  a  god  of  the 
valleys." 

(g)  That  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Israelites  in  desiring  to  have  a  king,  was  that  he 
might  "lead  them  forth  to  battle,"  and  that  Saul,  though  he  did  not  have  either  cavalry 
or  chariots,  did  organize  a  1  irge  body  of  infantry. 

(h)  That  in  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign,  (/.<?.,  after  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  attained' its  greatest  political  power,)  David  reserved  100  chariots  with  horses  out 
of  the  spoil  of  one  of  his  victories,  and  that  this  nucleus  was  enlarged  by  Solomon  to 
1,400  chariots  and  12,000  horsemen. 

(i)  That  as  a  distinct  consequence  of  this  militarism,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  rent  in  twain  on  the  death  of  Solomon,  from  which  disastrous  religious  and 
political  consequences  ensued. 

(j)  That  apart  from  this  lamentable  result,  the  non-military  period,  which  dates 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan  to  the  time  when  David  inaugurated 
cavalry  and  chariots,  was  a  period  of  over  400  years,  during  which  the  land  was 
occupied,  and  the  kingdom  established,  and  its  influence  over  surrounding  nations 
obtained,  and  some  of  its  greatest  victories  achieved  ;  whilst  the  succeeding  period 
of  65  years  ending  with  the  death  of  Solomon  when  militarism  prevailed,  was 
marked  by  many  debasing  alliances  with  surrounding  nations,  ending  with  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes. 

(k)  That  as  regards  the  ten  tribes  which  thereafter  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  this  militarism  was  maintained  under  a  constant  succession  of  wicked  kings, 
till  after  250  years  the  entire  nation  was  carried  away  as  captives  in  war,  and  are  now 
known  as  "  the  lost  tribes." 

(I)  That  as  regards  the  other  two  tribes  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
it  had  a  chequered  existence  for  400  years,  and  was  then  carried  captive  to  Babylon- 
And  although,  at  the  end  of  70  years,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  it  was  only  to 
semi-independence. 

Under  the  government  of  their  God-fearing  kings,  sflch  as  Jehoshaphat? 
Hezekiah,  &c.,  they  experienced  very  remarkable  victories  and  deliverances,  notwith- 
standing that  those  kings  appear  to  have  had  no  chariots  or  cavalry.  But  under  wicked 
kings,  in  spite  of  big  armies,  they  were  as  easily  conquered  by  surrounding  nations  as 
before  they  had  been  victorious  over  them. 

(m)  In  short,  the  words  of  Josephus  are  completely  justified  :  "  To  speak  in 
general,  we  can  produce  no  example  wherein  our  fathers  got  any  success  by  war,  or 
failed  of  success  when  without  war  they  committed  themselves  to  God.  ^'  *  ^ 
Thus  it  appears  that  arms  were  never  given  to  our  nation." 

GOD'S  TEACHING  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 
By  Mrs.  Wigham,  of  Killiney,  County  Dublin,  Ireland. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  object  of  our  being  in  this  world,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
observe  how  incomplete  our  life  is  ;  and  that,  either  with  or  without  the  complicity  of 
our  wills,  we  are  undergoing  a  course  of  education.  We  feel  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  a  "  Purpose,  not  our  own,  for  we  often  resist  it,"  in  contact  with  a  "  Power  not 
ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness." 

o         o         o         c         o         o         o         o         o         o         c         o         o         o 

God  reveals  himself  slowly  and  gradually,  as  man  is  able  to  receive  the  revelation. 
The  idea  of  education  involves  that  of  an  elementary  beginning.  We  do  not  teach  the 
higher  mathematics  to  infants.  We  believe  in  evolution,  in  development,  in  growth, 
in  education,  in  progress,  as  God's  way  of  dealing  with  the  race  as  with  the  individual. 
If  we  compare  civilized  man  with  the  savage  of  the  Australian  woods,  or  with  his 
ancestors  of  the  Stone  Age,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  made  great  progress  intellectually 


and  it  is  not  surprising  if  a  similar  law  applies  to  his  moral  and  spiritual 
condition.  Man  is  slowly  rising  out  of  his  childhood  and  putting  away  his  childish 
thinga.  In  an  early  stage  of  his  development  he  thought  of  Power  as  the  "  greatest 
thing  in  the  world."     He  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"  Each  age  must  worship  its  own  thought  of  God."  A  lovely  illustration 
of  this  occurred  the  other  day,  when  an  American  Indian  said,  **  We  never  thought  of 
the  Great  Spirit  as  Father  ;  we  heard  Him  in  the  thunder,  and  saw  him  in  the  light- 
ning, and  tempest,  and  blizzard,  and  we  were  afraid.  So  when  you  tell  us  of  the 
Great  Spirit  as  Father,  this  is  very  beautiful  to  us."  Thus  the  people  of  old  could  not 
have  believed,  as  we  do  to-day,  that  wisdom  is  more  than  power,  still  less  that  love  is 
greater  than  either. 

God  teaches  the  many  by  the  few ;  the  Jewish  people  were  trained  by  him  to  be 
the  instructors  of  the  world  about  religion.  Thej'^  failed  in  their  mission  as  a  people, 
mistaking  God's  dealings  with  them  for  favouritism.  And  yet  God's  will  has  been 
accomplished  by  individuals  among  them,  and  from  the  cultured  ground  of  Judaism 
has  sprung  the  stately  tree  of  Christianity.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  Jews. 
In  the  course  of  their  training,  one  here  and  there  of  the  finer  spirits  among  them 
listened  to  the  voices  of  Eternity,  and  preached  the  everlasting  righteousness,  but  the 
Prophets  were  persecuted  and  slain.  Their  lawgivers  gave  them  laws  in  advance 
indeed  of  their  practice,  and  greatly  in  advance  of  the  nations  around  them,  and  yet 
far  short  of  the  perfect  teachings  of  Christianity.  Moses  was  both  Prophet  and 
Lawgiver.  Through  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  cleft  in  Horeb,  he  heard  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  as  a  God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious — ^under  the  outstretched 
wings  of  the  Cherubin  he  placed  a  law  which  only  love  could  fulfil.  But  many  of  the 
directions  given  to  the  people  were  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  heart,"  not  ideally 
perfect,  but  in  keeping  with  the  sta-^e  of  development  at  which  they  were  arrived. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament — the  law  of  retaliation,  commands  to  fight, 
instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  women,  of  captives,  and  of  slaves,  which  we  know 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  higher  morality  and  more  merciful  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  spirit  of  that  old  legislation  was  "  Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  tliine  enemy,"  and  a  marvellous  step  was  taken  when  Christ  said  "  But 
I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  who  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you."  He  Himself  had  "  many 
things  to  say "  to  His  Disciples  which  they  were  not  able  to  receive — and  so 
He  promised  that  His  spirit  should  be  their  teacher,  and  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  There  is  yet  abundance  of  Christianity  to  flow  out  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  There  are  heights  and  depths  yet  to  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  that  Spirit 
which  shines  the  brighter  the  more  closely  it  is  followed. 

And  so,  from  tli«  day  when  God  first  spoke  to  Abraham  and  promised  that  in  his 
seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed,  all  through  their  wonderful  history,  and  their  con- 
tact with  the  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  God  has  been 
leading  and  instructing  the  Jews,  and  preparing  them  to  be  the  medium  of  His  fresh 
revelation  to  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ.  We  owe  them  an  immense  debt  of 
gratitude. 

This  revelation  teaches  us  that  God  is  love,  and  that  love  includes  all  righteous- 
ness, all  purpose  to  train  man  in  righteousness,  all  needful  sternness  in  that  training,  all 
patience,  all  humility,  all  self-sacrifice,  all  tenderness.  It  tell  us  that  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  God's  great  parable  of  love,  acted  out  before  the  world.  It 
tells  us  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand,  and  that  its  all-sufficing  law  is  love.  It 
tells  us  above  all  that  God  is  love.  In  the  days  when  God  was  known  only  to  the 
world  as  the  Almighty — when  in  a  certain  sense  power  was  enthroned  as  Deity — 
bodily  strength  gave  pre-eminence,  the  leader  was  he  who  had  the  strongest  arm, 
man  fought  hand  to  hand  with  his  fellow  man.  Now  God  is  known  as  the  all  wise, 
and  to-day  man  worships  knowledge,  intellect,  and  learning ;  he  discovers,  invents, 
contrives,  and  executes  :  and  his  skill  is  employed  to  produce  the  most  perfect 
engineering  of  war,  that  he  may  destroy  \m  enemies  by  wholesale  ;  slaughter  is  reduced 
to  a  science. 

But  the  Eastern  hills  are  already  smit  with  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  As 
Mazzini  has  said  "  Upon  the  soil  rendered  fruitful  by  the  blood  of  fifty  generations  of 
martyrs,  we  stand  to  hail  the  gigantic  future,  wherein  the  lever  of  action  shall  rest 
upon  the  Fatherland  as  its  fulcrum,  with  humanity  for  its  scope  and  aim  ;  wherein 
the  peoples  shall  bind  themselves  in  a  common  pact,  and  meet  in  brotherhood  to  define 
the  future  mission  of  each,  the  function  of  each  in  the  general  association,  governed 
by  one  Law  for  all — one  God  for  all."    That  Law —  that  God  is  Love/' 
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ENSEIGNEMENT  DE  DIEU  JDANS  L'ANCIEN  TESTAMENT. 

Par  M.  l'Abb^  Defourny. 


I. 

/ 

INVIOLABILITE   DE   LA  VIE   HUMAINE. 

Les  pr^ceptes  du  Decalogue  desquels  relevent  la  Paix  et  la  Guerre  sont  lea  Buivants. 
Tu  ne  tueras  point  Tu  ne  diroheras  point,  Tu  ne  porteras  point  de  faux  Unioignage, 
Tu  ne  convoiteraa  pas  le  bien  d'autrui,  De  ces  prescriptions,  celle  qui  defend  le 
meurtre  et  rend  la  vie  d'un  homme  sacr^e  et  inviolable  pour  tons  les  autres  est  celle 
dont  I'observation  s'impose  avec  le  plus  d'evidence,  et  dont  la  transgression  inspire  le 
plus  d'horreur.  De  toutes  les  lois  morales,  voila  celle  qui  est  le  plus  k  la  port^e  de 
toutes  les  intelligences,  c'est  la  lumiere  meme  qui  est  en  nous.  Aussi  Tancien  Testa- 
ment nous  montre  Dieu  notre  Cr6ateur,  dans  la  famille  d*Adam  meme,  la  proclamer 
en  termes  saisissants  :  "  Cam,  qu'as-tu  fait  ?  La  voix  du  sang  d*Abel  est  montre 
jusqu'a  moi,  de  la  terre  qui  Ta  bu."  Et  la  conscience  du  premier  meurtrier,  qui  est  le 
fils  atn6  du  pfremier  homme,  fait  6cho  au  jugement  de  son  Auteur  ;  il  r6pond  :  "  Mon 
crime  est  trop  grand  pour  que  je  puisse*  obtenir  gr^ce.  Major  est  iniquitas  mea,  ut 
veniam  merear.     Je  m^rite  d'etre  tu6  par  le  premier  qui  me  rencontrera." 

La  Loi  eternelle  qui  protege  la  vie  de  I'homme  centre  tout  attentat  est  de  nouveau 
promulguee  au  genre  humain  sortant  renouvele  de  PArche.  Et  Dieu  dit  :  "  Je 
vengerai  le  sang  de  vos  vies  centre  toutes  les  b^tes  de  la  terre  et  centre  I'homme — 
contre  I'homme  son  frere  qui  aura  r^pandu  le  sang  d'un  autre  homme  ;  parce  que 
I'homme  a  ete  cre6  a  I'image  de  Dieu.  Quiconque  aura  repandu  le  sang  humain 
paiera  ce  crime  de  son  propre  sang."  Dans  ces  paroles  de  Dieu  tout  est  a  mediter. 
Et  d'abord  cette  redondance  et  tout  ensemble  cette  precision  des  termes  :  de  manu 
hominis^  de  minu  viri  etfratris  ejus^  neilaissent  la  porte  ouverte  4  aucune  6chappatoire. 
La  vie  humaine  est  sacreeet  inviolable  pour  tons  les  hommes,  et  tons  les  hommes  sont 
nos  freres.  La  divine  Ecriture  le  prononce  ici  en  termes  qui  ne  laissent  rien  k 
desirer.  Cette  f  raternit6  de  tons  les  hommes  resulte  de  I'unite  d'origine,  en  Adam 
d'abord,  en  Noe  ensuite,  des  descendants  duquel  sont  sortis  toutes  les  tribus  et  les 
nations  de  la  terre.  II  est  inutile  d'insister  sur  cette  unite,  I'ancien  Testament 
I'articulant  si  clairement,  que  certains  savants  de  nos  jours  lui  en  font  un  reproche. 
En  outre  et  surtout,  remarquons  la  raison  derniere  donn^e  par  Dieu  de  I'inviolabilit^  de 
la  vie  humaine  ;  c'est  que  I'homme  a  et^  cree  a  I'image  de  Dieu.  Comme  s'il  disait  ; 
vous  ne  pouvez  pas  attenter  k  la  vie  de  Celui  qui  est,  vous  ne  devez  pas  non  plus 
attenter  a  la  creature  en  qui  vit  sa  divine  ressemblance.  C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeler 
comment  les  premiers  hommes  traitaient  les  etrangers  leurs  freres  crees  k  I'image  de 
Dieu  en  exer^ant  envers  eux  I'office  de  I'hospitalite,  vertu  commune,  pratique  univer- 
selle  chez  les  premiers  hommes  :  ils  se  prosternaient  devant  eux,  comme  on  le  voit, 
entr'autres,  par  Abraham,  ils  les  adoraienty  non  pas  de  ce  culte  supreme  qui  ne 
convient  qu'a  Dieu,  mais  d'un  culte  analogue  qui  convient  a  sa  ressemblance  vivante. 
C'est  la  fraternit6  augmentee  du  respect — ^du  respect.  Messieurs,  le  vrai  gardien  de  la 
vie  humaine  ;  ad  imaginem  quippe  Dei  creatus  est  homo. 

Le  sang  de  vos  draes  ou  de  vos  vies.  Quelle  est  la  raison  de  cette  expression  ? 
Dieu  a  etabli  la  ressemblance  de  I'homme  avec  lui  dans  VsnAe  intelligente,  capable 
de  connaitre  et  de  vouloir  le  bien,  sciemment  et  librement,  et  cette  kme  anime  le 
corps,  constitue  I'etre  humain,  au  moyen  du  sang.  C'est  pour  cela,  dit  Saint  Thomas 
d'Acquin,  que  le  plus  grand  crime  que  les  hommes  puissent  commettre  les  uns  contre 
les  autres,  c'est  I'homicide,  c'est  de  violer  le  sang,  domicile  de  la  vie^  dit  a  son  tour,  en 
lui  f  aisant  6cho,  votre  sublime  Shakespeare. 

Pour  cela,  un  certain  respect  du  sang  s'etendra  jusqu'aux  animaux.  La  vie  de 
I'homme  seul  est  sacree.  Dans  le  verset  qui  precede  celui  que  nous  commentons,  Dieu 
autorise  I'homme  au  lendemain  du  deluge,  k  prendre  pour  nourriture  les  animaux, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  a  son  image,  aussi  bien  que  les  vegetaux,  avec  cette  restriction  de  ne 
pas  manger  le  sang  avec  la  chair  ;  parce  que  le  sang  des  animaux  leur  tient  lieu 
d'dme,  dit  le  Seigneur,  tu  ne  dois  pas  manger  I'^me  avec  la  chair.  Sanguis  enim 
eorum  pro  anima  est  et  idcirco  non  dehes  animam  comedere  cum  caimihus. 

C'est  toujours  pour  donner  plus  d'horreur  de  I'effusion  du  sang  humain,  que 
Dieu  dit  :  Je  vengerai  le  sang  de  vos  ^mes  contre  toutes  les  betes  de  la  terre.  II  le 
fit  dans  les  prescriptions  secondaires  de  la  Loi  donnee  par  Moise,  lorsqu'il  ordonna 
d'^crasQT  et  de  couvrir  sous  les  pierres  I'animal  qui  aurait  cause  la  mort  d'un  homme, 
avec  defense  de  manger  sa  chair.  Ainsi  jusque  dans  les  details,  nous  voyons  Dieu 
dans  I'ancien  Testament,  legif  erer  le  respect  de  la  vie  humaine. 


LE     PROGRAMME     DEMANDS     QUE    L*ON    PROUVE    AUSSl    PAR    l'aNCIEN     TESTAMENT     LA 
FRATERNITY  DES   NATIONS  COMME  CELLE   DES  H0MME8,  ET  QUE   L*ON   RATTACHE 
L'UNE   ET  l' AUTRE  A  LA  PAIX  ET  k  LA  GUERRE. 

Que  la  fraternite  humaine,  telle  que  noiiH  Favons  expoRee,  emporte  avec  elle  la 
traternite  des  nations,  cela  va  de  soi.  Les  tribus,  lea  nations  ne  sont  autre  chose  que 
des  groupes  d'hommes,  ou  plut6t  des  families  groupee  3ur  un  sol  avec  des  gouverne- 
ments  a  elles,  et  des  lois  ou  coutumes  particulieres.  Demander  si  la  fraternite 
humaine  s'etend  a  ces  ^oupes  est  a  nos  yeux  une  question  inintelligible,  bien  que  le 
programme  ait  bien  fait  de  la  poser.  En  effet,  c'est  demander  si  les  lois  ou  coutumes 
nationales  peuvent  detruire  la  loi  primordiale,  ou  si  les  hommes  cessent  d'etre  hommes 
parce  qu'ils  sont  partages  en  groupes,  ou  encore  s'ils  n'ont  plus  ete  crees  a  Fimage  de 
Dieu  du  jour  oh  ils  font  partie  de  groupes  dilferents,  ou  enfin  si  le  Decalogue,  expres- 
sion du  Droit  6ternel,  et  en  particulier  le  precepte :  Tu  ne  tueras  pointy  ne  les  oblige  pas, 
en  tant  qu'ils  sont  hommes,  a  quelque  nation  qu'ils  appartiennent.  Aussi  nous  ne 
trouvons  pas  dans  Tancien  Testament  Fexpression  fratemitd  dea  riationsj  ou  ruUimts 
soeura  ;  le  langage  divin  et  antique  est  simple,  il  dit  :  I'homme  est  le  f rere  de  I'homme 
et  er^6  a  Timage  de  Dieu  :  cela  suffit. 

D'oii  vient  done  que  la  question  est  posee  dans  le  programme  ?  C'est  par  suite  d'une 
necessite  de  notre  epoque,  oh  les  notions  les  plus  elementaires  sont  parfois  obscurcies 
Comme  si  les  devoirs  des  nations  pouvaient  etre  autres  que  ceux  des  hommes,  dont 
les  nations  sont  composees,  on  distingue  aujourd'hui  entre  les  nations  et  les  hommes, 
pour  oser  avancer  que  les  regies  de  conduite  ne  sont  pas  les  memes  pour  les  gouverne- 
ments  et  les  gouvernes,  pour  les  hommes  publics  et  les  hommes  prives,  meme  quand 
il  s'agit  du  respect  de  la  vie  humaine.  On  drape  les  hongimes  publics  sous  le  manteau 
dc  I'Etat  ;  et  Ton  imprimait  il  y  a  quarante  ans  que  I'Etat  est  la  source  de  tous  les 
drmts,  que  son  droit  a  lui  n'a  point  de  limites  et  que  les  majorites  n'ont  pas  besoin 
d'avoir  raison.  Ces  jours-ci,  on  commence  d'imprimer  couramment  que  la  justice 
n'a  rien  a  voir  dans  la  politique,  c'est-4-dire  entre  les  nations  ou  leurs  gouvernements, 
c'est-a-dire  en  fin  de  compte,  en  matiere  de  paix  et  de  guerre,  en  matiere  d'etfusion  du 
sang.  Jusqu'o^  descendrons-nous  dans  les  profondeurs  de  I'abime  ?  Cet  obscurci<se- 
ment  de  la  verite  est  tel  que  Ton  s'en  etait  occupe  au  Concile  du  Vatican,  et  que  des 
definitions  et  des  anathematismes  etaipnt  prepares  sur  ce  sujet  comme  sur  celui  qui  nous 
occupe,  lorsqu'il  fut  interrompu.  L'Eveque  de  Paderborn  a  obtenu  du  Pape  I'autorisa- 
tion  de  publier  ces  travaux  preparatoires,  et  voici  un  anathematisme  dont  je  n'di  pas  le 
texte  sous  les  yeux,  mais  je  reponds  du  sens  et  presque  des  termes  :  "  Si  que.qu'un 
dit  que  les  lois  humaines  ne  tirent  pas  leur  vertu  de  la  Loi  eternelle  et  divine  ou  que 
les  regies  de  la  morale  ne  sont  pas  les  memes  pour  tous,  pour  les  hommes  publics 
comme  pour  les  hommes  prives,  pour  les  gouvernements  et  pour  les .  particuliers,  qu'il 
soit  anatheme." 

Si  pour  les  raisons  donnees,  nous  ne  rencontrons  pas  dans  I'ancien  Testament,  le 
mot  fratertiiU  dea  nations,  en  revanche  nous  y  trouvons  la  chose,  avec  application 
aux  relations  des  hommes  des  diverses  nations  et  en  particulier  a  la  Paix  et  a  la 
Guerre. 

Dieu  veut  qu'on  traite  I'etranger  comme  I'hoiume  du  pays  en  matiere  de  justice 
publique  :  '*  Entendez  les  parties  quelles  qu'elles  soient,  et  jugez-les  avec  droiture, 
nationaux  ou  etrangers  [1]  Lors  de  la  seconde  promulgation  de  la  loi,  Moise  ordonna 
d^  prononcer  des  maledictions  correspondantes  aux  preceptes  du  Decalogue.  II  y  en 
avait  douze.  Les  levites  les  pronon^aient  a  haute  voix  devant  tout  le  peuple  rassembh* 
et  le  peuple  les  confirmait  en  pronon9ant  aussi  a  haute  voix  le  mot :  Amen.  Or  vous 
allez  entendre  la  cinquieme  de  ces  douze  maledictions  telle  qu'on  la  lit  uu 
Deuteronome. 

Maudit  soit  celui  qui  procure  un  jugement  pervers  contre  I'etranger,  I'orphelin  ou 
la  veuve.     Et  tout  le  peuple  repondit  :  Amen.     Maudit  soit-il. 

Est'il  possible  de  pousser  plus  loin  le  sentiment  de  la  fraternite  et  la  loi  de  la 
justice  fraternelle,  a  I'egard  des  hommes  des  autres  nations  ?  L'ancien  Testament 
veut,  non-seulemont  qu'Us  soient  traites  sur  le  meme  pied  que  les  nationaux  devant 
les  juges,  mais  il  les  cou^tc  de  la  meme  protection  que  I'orphelin  et  la  veuve  de  son 
peuple. 

[1]     Audite  illos,  et  recta  judicate,  sive  sit  ille  civis,  sive  peregrinus. 


III. 

▲PPLIOATIOV  k  LA  PAIX  ET  k  LA  OUBRRE. 

Cependant  il  est  des  hommes  et  des  gproupes  d'hommes  aemblables  k  CaiH,  qui 
pur  cupidite,  haine,  vengeance  ou  toute  autre  passion,  attentent  de  verser  le  sang 
d*autres  hotnnies  ou  groupes  d'hommes,  et  de  commettre  d'autres  grands  crimes 
declares  dignes  de  mort  par  Dieu  m^me.  Ceux-li  violent  la  loi  primordiale  et  meritent 
la  punition  edictee  aussi  par  Dieu  dans  le  texte  commente  tout  ^  Theure,  et  dans  ces 
paroles  qu'il  est  temps  de  relever.  Qui  effuderit  humanum  sanguinem  fundetur 
sanguis  illius.  Ceux  quails  attaquent  ou  qu'ils  oit'ensent  sont-ils  tonus  de  ae  laisser 
faire,  de  se  laisser  tuer,  chasser  de  leur  sol,  depeuiller  de  leurs  biens  injustement  ? 

Malgre  notre  amour  tres  religieux  et  tres  16g^time  de  la  paix,  aucun  d'entre  nous 
qnoi  qu'on  en  dise  en  nous  traitant  a  tort  d'utopistes,  ae  bUmera  le  droit  de  legitime 
defense  ni  ne  contredira  I'axiome  remain  :  "  L'olfens6  a  la  garde  de  la  justice,"  non 
plus  que  Toracle  divin  ;  Qui  eifuderit  sanguinem  bumanum  fundetur  sangius  illius. 
Alors  a  lieu  la  guerre,  toujours  criminelle  d'un  c6te,  toujeurs  juste  de  Tautre.  Et  ce 
qui  constitue  le  ciime  d'un  cdte,  et  la  legitime  et  necess;\ire  resistance  de  Tautre  c6t6, 
ce  n'est  pas  parce  ^«e  ceux-ci  font  partie  d'un  groupe  et  ceux-1^  d'un  autre  groupe, 
c'est  la  violation  de  la  Loi  divine  d*une  part,  et  de  Tautre  la  vindicte  n^cessaire  de 
cette  m^me  loi,  ^dict^e  pour  la  paix  et  la  tranquillite  des  bons  centre  lea  entrepriges 
flC^l^rates  des  m^obants. 

Arriere  done  les  pratiques  modernes,  d'apres  lesquelles  deux  armees,  deux 
groupes  d'bommes  ou  deux  peuples  s'entretuent  sans  qu'il  y  ait  entre  eux  un  de  ces 
crimes  ^normes,  obstin^s  dont  la  punition  est  la  mort  d'apres  Tenseignement  divin. 
Arriere  cette  abomination  de  deux  armees  de  soldats-qui  vont  aux  batailles  sans  cause 
et  s'entre -detruisent  en  s'estimant  reciproquement  innocents.  Les  miserables  sent  41a 
fois  innocents  et  8c616rats.  Innocents  parce  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  merite  d'etre  tu^s  par 
leurs  adversaires,  scel^rats  parce  qu'ila  tuent  ceux-ci,  qui  ne  Tout  pas  m^riie 
davantage. 

Revenons  a  Tancien  Testament.  Que  la  fraternite  des  peuples  comme  celle  des 
hommes  y  soit  enseignee  et  pratiquee  de  la  maniere  la  plus  formeUe,  c'est  le 
patriarche  Jacob,  a  son  lit  de  mort  oii  il  prophetise,  qui  va  le  premier  nous  Tapprendre. 
Je  suis  d*autant  plus  heureux  de  citer  cet  exemple  pour  le  premier  qu'il  s'y  agit  d*un 
fait  de  guerre  qui  aurait  pu  etre  juste,  mais  qui  n'etait  pas  nccessaire.  Apres  le  double 
crime  commis  centre  Dina  par  le  tils  du  roi  de  Sichem,  le  cou]>abIe  s  etait  humilie 
devant  sa  victime,  il  s'etait  bumilie  devant  le  pere,  ofErant  la  reparation  possible  :  le 
mariage  et  Talliance  des  deux  peuples. 

Le  patriarche  misericordieux  avait  accepte.  Deux  de  ses  fils,  Simeon  et  L6vi, 
eutrain^s  par  la  passion  de  la  vengeance,  tendirent  un  guct-apens  cnif;l  aux 
Sichimites,  tribu  6trangcre  a  la  race  d' Abraham,  et  tirerent  I'^p^e  centre  eux.  Ecoutez 
U  venerable  peio  des  douze  tribus  interrompre  les  b6n6diction8  qu'il  r^pand  sur  elles, 
pour  prononcer,  plusieurs  siecles  d'avance,  la  malediction  du  Deuteronome  centre 
deux  de  ses  propres  fils  :  "  Simeon  ©t  L6vi,  freres,  vases  d*iniquite  dans  la  guerre. 
Men  £tme  ne  partieipe  pas  ^  lei^rs  conseils,  et  ma  gloire  n'est  pas  dans  leur  compagnie. 
Maudite  soit  leur  fureur  obstinee  et  leur  indignation  sans  pitie."  Vasa  iniquita4i8 
hellantia.  Maledictus  furor  eorum  quia  pertltiax  et  indignatio  eorum  quia  dura. 
Puis  il  edicte  la  punition  convenablo,  non  exageree,  4  chacun.  L'un  sera  dissemin^ 
dans  la  terre  promise,  Tautre  n^aura  pas  de  lot  k  lui  et  ses  enfants  n*y  seront 
qu'usufruitieps.  Ainsi  le  peuple  ^lu  ponrra  se  souvenir  a  jamais  qu'il  ne  faut  pas 
Terser  le  sang  des  nations  ^trangerea,  mSme  avec  une  apparenoe  de  justice,  sans 
a^cessite  et  sans  les  formes  requisiet. 

En  effet  le  crime  ne  peut-Stre  constat4,  ni  par  consequent  puni,  sans  que  le 
criminel  soit  prealablement  juge,  convaincu,  et  en  matiere  de  guerre,  sans  que  de  plus 
il  refuse  obstinement  la  reparation.  C'est  pourquoi  Dieu  voulut  en  il  y  eftt  des  juges 
parmi  son  peuple,  pour  juger  avee  justice  entre  les  nationaux  et  les  strangers  sans 
aucune  acception  de  personne  :  Sivs  8it  ille  civis^  aive  peregrinus.  Nulla  erit 
disiantia  personarum,  Comme  consequence,  il  fit  une  obligation  4  son  peuple  des 
formes  pr^alables  et  indispensables  en  matiere  de  guerre  necessaire,  avant  toute 
hostility,  en  cestermes :  "Lorsque  tu  to  trouveras  dans  le  cas  de  combattre  une  cite,  un 
peuple,  tu  lui  of^riras  auparavant  la  paix  [1].'' 

Ainsi  firent  les  onzo  tribus  lors  de  Tattentat  de  Gabaa  a  regard  de  la  tribu  de 
Benjamin.  Bien  que  le  crime  fdt  evident,  les  Juges  des  tribus  procederent  comme  il 
M  devait,    et  rendirant  leur    sentence.      Puis  on  envoya  des  ambassadeurs  dans 


[1]  OfiEeres  ei  primum  paoem. 
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chacune  des  villes  de  la  tribu  de  Beujamio,  pour  Je^  )iolli<>iter  de  punir  on  de  livrer 
les  coupables.  Et  Ton  ne  prooeda  eontrc  eux  que  sur  leiir  ref ui^  ohfftin^  de  le  faira  et 
d'dter  I  opprobre  qui  rejailiissait  enr  tout  le  peuple  de  Diou. 

Un  autre  exeinple  est  oelui  de  Jephte  dont  nouR  parleroutt  dans  un  iostaotk 

Bien  qu'autres  Hoient  les  faits  et  les  crimes  des  Iionimes.  autres  Jes  eoB^gf^^^ 
ments  divios,  on  peut  dire  que  les  H^breux  n'ont  pas  rendu  vaine  la  raison  de  la 
proinesse  du  Messie  faite*  a  Abraham  leur  pere,  le  jour  oil  il  demanda  grAce  poor 
Sodome.  "  Puis-je  ccler  mes  desseins  k  Abraham,  dit  le  Tres-Haut,  lui  qui  deriendim 
le  Pere  d'une  grande  et  forte  race,  et  en  qui  seront  bonies  toutes  les  nations  de  la 
terre?  Non,  car  je  sais  qa'il  donnera  pour  loi  k  ses  tils,  a  sa  maison  apres  lui,  de  M 
maintenir  dans  la  voie  tracee  par  le  Tres-Haut,  en  fuisant  le  jugeineut  et  la  justice. 
Judicium  et  Just'Uiamy  En  effet,  il  est  vrai  qu'ils  fiirent  les  inftrumcnta  de  Diea 
pour  la  destnietion  de  cinq  peuplades  adonnecs  a  toutes  sortes  d'abominatioiis 
execrables  et  habituees  k  immoler  jusqu'a  leurs  fils  et  leurs  filles  sur  les  aatels  de 
lenrs  idoles.  Mais  cette  mission  formelle  que  Dieu  leur  doiuia  k  maintes  repriBes  ne 
change  rien  a  ses  lois  eternelles.  Au  contraire  elle  les  fait  mieux  ressortir.  Les 
H^breux  etaient  tenus  dV»bserver  le  Droit  des  Gens  cnvers  tous  les  peuples,  mtoe 
idolfitres.  Ainsi,  a  la  moiue  epoque,  il  leur  est  def  endu  d  attaquer  les  Ammonites  en 
meme  temps  que  de  les  frequenter^  de  peur  d'etre  gkik^  par  leur  corruption.  Jepht6 
ne  leur  fit  plus  tard  qu'une  guerre  defensive,  apres  avoir  essay^  en  vain  d'obtenir 
d*eux  une  paix  equitable.  II  ne  leur  resista  que  lorsqu'il  leur  eut  envoj^  Buccessive- 
ment  deux  ambassades  solennelles  pour  leur  demander  la  raison  de  la  guerre  qa'ils 
faisaient  au  peuple  hebreu,  leur  exposer  son  bon  droit  et  la  possession  trois  fois 
s^cnlaire  de  la  terre  qu'ils  n'avaient  jamais  r6clam^e  jusqiie  la,  et  qui  ne  lenr  avait 
jamais  appartenue. 

Nous  conseillerons  de  comparer  les  pretendns  manifedtes  modemes  d^cor^  dm 
nom  de  declarations  de  guerre  a  la  vraie  declaration  du  cas  expose  par  Jephte  aTant 
de  tirer  le  glaive,  meme  pour  se  def endre  :  ils  apprecieront  la  distance  qui  separe  lea 
Chretiens  d'aujourd'hui  des  Hebreux  d'alors.  Le  message  de  Jephte  se  termine  ainsi  : 
"  Ge  n'est  done  pas  moi  qui  peche  centre  vous,  c'est  vous  qui  agisscz  mal  envers  moi, 
en  portant  chez  nous  une  guerre  qui  n'est  pas  juste."  Aujourd'hi^ii  on  ne  parle  plua 
de  peche,  ni  d'injustice,  on  dirait  qu'on  ne  sait  plus  ce  que  c*est.  Aujoord'hui,  disait 
il  y  a  vingt  ans  (en  1869)  votre  si  serieux  jurisconsulte  M.  Anstey,  quand  am 
souverain  veut  faire  la  guerre,  il  ne  dit  plus  :  tel  roi  (»u  tol  gouvemement  ma  &it 
tel  tort  et  il  refuse  de  le  reparer.  On  dit  :  Je  fais  la  guerre  pour  une  idie^  pour  le 
pre9Ug6f  pour  faire  une  evolution  historique^  et  d'autj-es  phrases  ignobles  qui  ne 
recouvrent  que  1 'ambition,  la  cupidite  et  des  desseins  pervers. 

David  ne  fit  plus  tard  la  guerre  aux  mSmes  Ammonites  qu'apres  qu'ils  curent 
commis  des  injustices  euormes,  dit  Grotius.  Tandis  que  les  modernes  cnoncent  sana 
vergogne  la  pretention  do  mettre  hors  du  Droit  des  Gens  les  hommes  qu'ils  taxent  de 
races  mferieures,  et  les  y  mettent  en  effot,  au  mepris  de  la  fraternite  humaine, 
Fancien  Testament  nous  montre  David  et  Salomon  faisant  des  traites  a^ec 
rinfidele  Hiram,  roi  de  Tyr,  et  ils  en  sent  loues  de  Dieu  dans  rficriture    [1]. 

Plus  tard  le  peuple  elu  agit  de  m^me  a  regard  de  Sparte  et  de  Rome,  et  Ton 
ofEre  dans  le  temple  de  Jerusalem  des  sacrifices  pour  lea  nations  alliees.  L'historien 
Josephe  met  dans  la  bouchc  de  Salomon  priant  dans  la  solennite  de  la  dedicace  de  ce 
Temple,  le  langage  que  voici  :  •*  Nous  ne  nourrisaons  pas  un  esprit  inhumam 
envers  les  etrangers  et  nous  n  avons  k  leur  egard  aueun  sentiment  mauvais  [2]." 
La  pierre  de  touche  de  la  fraternite  des  hommes  de  toutos  les  nationi^  c'e«t  la  justice 
et  ITiumanite. 

Autant  Moise  et  les  prophetes  tendent  k  intordire  au  pouple  hel>reu  enclin  a 
t'idol&trie  des  relations  dangereuses  pour  sa  foi,  autant  ils  mainticnnent  la  Loi  divine 
donnee  primitivement  sur  I'eflEusion  du  sang  des  hommes.  Non  seulement  dans  le 
cours  du  temps  rien  ne  lui  est  permis  contre  elle,  maia  cette  loi  est  perpetuellement 
relue  chaque  semaine  par  toute  la  nation  dans  les  synagogues^  avec  le  recit  de 
I'admirablc  conduite  d' Abraham  leur  pere,  les  paroles  de  Jarob  a  son  lit  de  mort,  la 
imaniere  de  proceder  de  Jephte  et  des  autres  ;  et  dans  ses  fetes  Bolennelles  le  peuple 
ohoisi  convie  tous  lea  Gentils  et  toua  lea  peuplea  a  chanter  avec  lui  les  louanges  du 
Tres-Haut. 

En  resume,  I'ancien  Testai?ient  nous  montre  Dieu  declarant  la  vie  do  i'homme 
sacree  et  inviolable,  la  fi^iternite  de  tous  les  hommes  k  quelquo  nation  qu'ils 
appartiennent,  la  guerre  oriminelle  et  caiaique  de  la  part  des  meebants  qui  la  font 

»  I  — — — —  I     _ 

[1]  Juxta  Hapientiam  quam  si  dorninua  dederat. 

[•21  Non  sumna  inhumano  ingrnio  noc  male  afFecti  erga  extntneas. 
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f)our  satisfaire  leurs  passions  sans  cause  juste  et  hecessaire,  n'autorisant  nieme  la 
resistance  des  bons  qu'apres  raccomplissement  des  formes  prealables  pour  garantir 
'que  Teffusion  du  sang  de  leur  part  ne  sera  rien  autre,  sinon  la  vindicte  de  la  Loi 
^ternelle  vioi^,e  et  Texercice  du' droit  de  defense  legitime  centre  les  actes  pervers  des 
in^chants. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  PROPHECY. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Geo.  Gillett,  of  London,  cauie  to  the  following  coii- 
•<jluffions  : — 

(a)  That  war  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  consequence  of 
^cnan's  unrighteousness  or  of  unjust  government. 

(b)  That  peace  was  promised  to  the  Jews  under  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  if 
they  worshipped  God,  and  kept  his  statutes.  But  this  peace  was  to  be  partially 
secured  by  the  sword. 

(o)  That  Isaiah  and  Micah  foretell  a  peace,  equally  based  upon  a  beHef  in  God 
>«nd  obedience  to  Hira,  but  maintained  without  the  sword  by  the  authority  and  power 
of  the  Lord  alone. 

{d)  That  this  peace  is  announced  by  the  prophets  as  connected  with  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

(e)  That  Christ  claimed  to  be  a  king  ;  set  forth  the  spiritual  and  peaceable  naturo 
of  His  kingdom,  and  proclaimed  that  it  was  at  hand. 

(/)  That  His  reign  in  Heaven  has  begun,  and  His  reign  on  earth  is  to  be  accom> 
iplished  through  "  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  most  high."  And  that  any  further 
-delay  in  realising  "  peace  on  earth  "  is  not  according  to  the  purposes  of  God  ;  although 
^  want  of  faith  by  the  Church  in  Her  risen  Lord  may  postpone  to  another  generation 
^blessings  of  peace  intended  for  us  when  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

DISCUSSION. 

Chevalier  Vladimir  de  Bolksta-Kozlowski,  speaking  as  an 
Austrian,  referred  to  the  persecution  of  men  for  their  religious  faith  in 
certain  countries  in  Europe,  especially  in  Russia.  He  paid  that  civil 
courage  was  a  much  greater  virtue  than  military  courage,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  first  Teacher  who  taught 
clearly  the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  but,  unfortunately,  men  had 
deformed  His  teaching,  those  very  men  who  had  taken  His  name  and 
had  kept  His  clear  words  from  due  ap^eciation  in  the  world.  He  then 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  civil  war,  a  war  against  liberty  of 
faith  in  Europe,  which  needed  attention.  The  Jews  were  persecuted  in 
many  European  States,  but  in  this  respect  Austria  offered  a  striking 
contrast  to  some  of  her  neighbours.  He  regretted  that  while  at  the 
Berlin.Conference  attention  was  called  to  the  horrors  of  slavery,  nothing 
was  said  as  to  an  equally  cruel  form  of  slavery  which  came  from 
religious  persecution,  and  urged  that  religious  liberty  was  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  the  growth  of  true  Christianity  and  true  peace 
among  men. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Smith,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  said  the  brotherhood  of  man 
rests  upon  the  supremacy  of  Almighty  God.  His  law  must  of  necessity 
be  absolute,  universal,  immutable.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,"  was  accompanied  by  the  equally  imperative  man- 
date, "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Supreme  love  to 
God  would  reveal  itself  towards  men  first  by  leading  its  possessor  to 
acknpwledge  and  respect  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  man.  Equality  of  natural  rights  and  privileges 
did  not  involve  the  equality  of  natural  capacity  or  of  social  position. 
Love  to  God  and  the  brethren  would  constrain  those  who  possessed  it 
to  acknowledge  and  respect  the  natural  rights  and  privileges  among  the 
whole  brotherhooi  ;  among  which  were  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
liappiness.     ^  cond  y,  love  to  God  would  develop  itself  toward  man  by 


restraining  its  possessor  from  doing  anything  to.  his  brother  man  that^ 
he  would  not  have   done  to    himself    under    similar    circumstances^ 
Thirdly,    love     to     God     would     develop     itself    towards     man   by 
constraining  its  possessor  to  actively  oppose  all  others  who  would  do- 
him  an  injury.    And  lastly,  it  would  lead  its  possessor  to  help  those 
first  who  need  help  most.      If  we  had  an  equal  regard  for  two  poor 
neighbours  whom  we  ought  to  help,  and  one  was  in  a  starving  condition 
while  the  other  had  a  small  supply  at  hand,  we  should  help  the  most 
needy  first.     Evidently  those  were  in  most  need  of  help,  who  were 
the  most  injured  and  helpless,  and  who  were  they  if  not  the  million»^ 
who  were   pressed  into  military  service  by  the  resistless  power  of 
mighty  Governments  to  kill  or  to  be  killed.  Does  the  world  furnish  any 
class  of  men  so  helpless  and  needy  as  the  millions  bleeding   and 
suffering  in  military  camps  and  on  the  battlefield  ?    Is  there  so  much 
ruin,  so  much  sorrow,  and  woe  from  any  other  source  on  earth  as  from, 
this  ?    Any   arrangement  that  should  terminate  the  barbarous  practice 
of  war  among  men,  and  relieve  the  millions  of  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  would  be  the  work  of  the  good  Samaritan  and  receive  the  bene- 
diction of  the  Father  of  us  all,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one- 
of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

M.  A.  Desmoulins  (France)  proposed  as  an  amendment  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  word  "  solidarity  "  into  the  resolution  in  place  of 
"  brotherhood."  He  thought  the  substitution  of  the  word  ."  solidarity  '^ 
put  in  harmony  the  two  terms  of  the  proposal  before  them,  implying  a*- 
it  did  more  effectually  identity  of  interest  and  equality  of  rights.  He 
further  argued  that  "  fraternity  "  was  included  in  "  solidarity,"  but  the 
latter  would  give  a  larger  idea  and  another  meaning  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  meaning  of  "  fraternity."  The  argument  used  for  "  fraternity'* 
had  been  based  to  some  extent  upon  ideas  that  were  not  accepted  by  the 
whole  world,  by  all  phases  and  schools  of  thought,  especially  in  these 
modern  times,  whereas  "  solidarity  "  was  a  word  which  was  univer- 
sally  recognised  as  being  the  larger  term  which  includes  the  less.  The 
doctrine  of  fraternity,  though  preached  so  continually,  was  still  not 
accepted  by  mankind,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
the  world  were  at  this  moment  armed  against  each  other  to  the  teeth. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  presented  to  mankind  the  idea  of  the 
identity  of  interest  and  the  equality  of  rights,  which  was  included  in 
the  word  "  solidarity,"  they  would  have  a  clear  declaration  of  the 
I)rinciple  involved  in  the  word  "  fraternity." 

M.  Frederic  PasSY  said  that  if  the  word  "  solidarity  "  had  been 
in  the  resolution,  he  should  not  have  moved  an  amendment  to  put 
"  brotherhood  "  in  its  place,  but  he  must  say  he  saw  no  reason  for  sub- 
stituting *'  solidarity  "  for  "brotherhood."  "Solidarity"  was  a  fact,  but 
"  brotherhood  "  was  not  only  a  fact  but  also  a  feeling.  It  was  quite  true 
that  "solidarity"  contained  "brotherhood"  if  well  understood,  but  it 
was  not  less  true  that  "brotherhood,"  when  felt,  'nvolved  "  solidarity." 

Madlle.  Radu  (of  Paris)  seconded  the  i^mendment  on  the 
giound  that  the  word  "  solidarity  "  in  the  minds  of  many 
Frenchmen  had  a  more  effectual  meaning  than  "  fraternity/' 

The  amendment  was  put  to  the  Congress  and  lost,  anA 
the  original  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

RESOLUTION   II. 

The  following  resolution  was  next  proposed  that — 
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(Knglish.) 

"  The  Congress  recognises  the  important  influence  which  Christt-- 
<xnity  exercises  upon  the  moral  and  2>oUtical  progress  of  mankind^  and 
-earnestly  urges  upon  ministers  of  the  Qospel  and  other  religious  teachers 
the  duty  of  setting  forth  those  principles  of  peace  and  goodwill  which 
occupy  such  a  central  place  m  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christy 

(French.) 

//. — Le  Congres  reconnatt  Vinfluence  importante  que  le  Christ- 
ianisme  exerce  sur  le  progres  moral  et  politique  de  Vhumanite^  etrappelle 
avec  instance  aux  Ministresde  V Evangile  et autres  jjersonnes  s" occupant 
d^education  religieuse,  la  nicessite  de  repandre  ces  princij^es  de  paix 
-et  de  bonne  volonte  qui  sont  la  base  des  enseignements  de  Jesus- 
Christ 

(See  page  82  for  final  form  of  resolutions.) 

The  following  paper  by  Signor  E.  T.  Moneta,  of  Milan, 
the  editor  of  //  Secolo^  was  read  as  moving  the  resolution  : — 

At  the  head  of  the  programme  for  this  Congress  the  Committee  have  wisely  put 
^he  question  of  peace  and  war  viewed  from  the  religious  standpoint. 

A  desire  is  felt  in  some  quarters,  and  could  hardly  fail  heing  expressed,  that  tho 
Congress  might  eliminate  this  matter  as  being  too  dangerous  for  the  peaceful  dis- 
cussions of  a  Congress,  composed  of  persons  professing  different  religions  or  no 
religion  at  all. 

As  well  might  one  wholly  exclude  from  our  debates  politics  ;  for  many  of  us,  no 
doubt,  entertain  widely  different  ideas  about  the  forms  of  government  and  the  conduct 
of  States. 

We  meet  with  the  objection  :  "  L'histoire  est  pleine  de  guerres  religieuses.  Que 
desang  vers^I  Que  de  persecutions  et  quelles  persecutions!"  (History  is  full  of 
religious  wars.  How  much  blood  shed !  How  many  persecutions,  and  what 
persecutions  I) 

But  the  same  can  be  said  of  all  the  Governments  of  the  past,  both  monarchies 
«nd  republics.  Are  we  therefore  to  give  up  the  hope  that  now-a-days  more  civilized 
and  better  enlio-htened  governments,  obeying  the  impulse  and  sway  of  public 
opinion  may  be  found  seeking  in  the  glories  and  benefits  of  peace  that  authority  which 
hitherto  they  have  sought  in  bloody  and  warlike  undertakings  ? 

Moreover,  inasmuch  as  in  all  historical  religions,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  there 
is  a  common  moral  substratum  (for,  in  all  such  as  are  now  professed  by  civilized 
peoples,  at  least  in  all  the  different  sects  and  sections  of  Christianity,  good-will 
toward  men  and  nations  is  being  taught  and  preached),  we  must  acknowledge  the 
office  of  religions  to  be  eminently  educational.  Are  not  religions,  indeed,  the  greatest 
«ffort  made  by  humanity,  thioughout  the  ages,  to  wean  wild  men  from  early  rudeness 
an  1  barbarity,  and  win  them  over  to  higher  and  higher  ideals  of  mutual  help,  equity, 
justice,  and  forgiveness  ?  Calling  to  their  assistance  the  terrors  beyond  the  grave  or 
the  encouragements  of  a  beneficent  God,  they  originally  aimed  at  combating  and 
•overcoming  brutish  appetites  by  the  satisfactions  of  the  human  soul,  violence  by  love, 
-egotism  by  attruism. 

If  religions  have  not  always  fulfilled  their  highest  office,  if  some  of  them  have 
degenerated  from  their  earliest  character,  this  sad  lot  they  have  in  common  with  all 
^governments,  with  philosophy,  with  the  schools,  with  all  other  human  institutions. 

Such  as  they  are,  they  constitute  by  their  powerful  organisations  even  now-a- 
daj's  one  of  the  principal  forces,  if  not  the  very  first  power,  of  social  life.  They  take 
man  at  his  cradle,  and  do  not  leave  him  even  at  the  grave.  The  sway  they  hold  over 
.the  multitudes  is  the  more  strong  the  less  it  is  visible. 

Governments,  knowing  this  power  of  forms  of  religion,  have  at  all  times  striven 
either  to  suppress  them  (although  persecutions  have  ever  increased  their  vitality),  or 
to  make  them  subservient  to  their  interests  of  dominion. 

And  we  who  have  no  interests  of  our  own,  nor  party  interests,  to  advance,  W6 
"who  sincerely  wish  for  the  happiness  of  all  men,  shall  we,  from  vain,  unjustifiable 
rscruples,  deprive  ourselves  of  the  powerful  auxiliary  that  religions  can  give  to  the 
•cause  of  Peace  in  the  world  ? 


In  order  to  well  understand  the  importanco    of    the    query  suhmitted  to  the^ 
OongresB,  it  suffices  for  each  of  us  to  answer  tlie  following  questions  : — 

(1).    Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  that  in  all  religions,  however  different  their  genius  andc 
origin,  peace  toward  men  and  nations  ia  included  among  the  highest  duties  to  whick 
man  is  boimd  to  conform  his  conduct  ? 

(2).  If,  notwithstanding  this,  the  holy  ideal  of  Peace  has  heen  and  is  stills 
80  long  lingering  to  take  root  in  the  conscience  and  customs  of  people,  is  the  caus& 
thereof  to  be  attributed  to  the  religions  themselves,  or  to  the  contrariety  of  adverse 
times,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  energy  and  constancy  in  those  who  were  bound  to- 
care  for  that  ideal  being  fulfilled  ? 

(3).    If,  from  the  earliest  times  downward,  the  ministers  of  the  different, 
religions,  caring  less  for  questions  of  forms  and  more  for  the  high  purpose  of  their 
ministry,  had  made  Universal  Peace  the  main  subject  of  their  teaching,  who  does  n(»t 
see  what  immense  progress  this  holiest  of  causes  would  by  this  time  have  made  in 
the  world  ? 

(4).    And  if  that  which  has  hitherto  been  only  a  desideratum  were  to  become  a 
reality,  viz.,  if  we  were  shortly  to  see  a  general  crusade  against  war  preached  by 
the  ministers  of  all  religions,  would  not  mankind  much  sooner  be  delivered  from  th^ 
great  scourge  of  war,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  sin  of  men  ? 

(5).  If  truly  religious  men,  animated  with  that  spirit  of  love  which  raised  ia^ 
the  middle  ages  a  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  in  our  own  time  a  William  Ellery 
Channing,  were  to  go  about  the  towns  aHd  villages  of  Europe  teaching  as  the  first 
duty  of  all  such  as  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  God  and  their  own  consciences,  to 
labour  for  promoting  good-will  and  peace  toward  the  peoples,  and  for  obtaining  th» 
disarming  of  their  governments,  would  not  our  cause  be  marvellously  helped 
thereby  ? 

The  answer  to  these  queries  cannot  be  doubtful  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  religion  does  not  fetter  the  individual  conscience,  and  where  public 
spirit  and  the  genius  of  liberty  find  in  the  religious  feeling  of  the  people  their 
greatest  source  and  impulse. 

The  objection  rises  from  the  Latin  oountries,  in  France,  and  above  all,  in  Italy. 

Here  the  men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  human  brotherhood  say  to  us  :  "  What 
you  wish  for  is  merely  a  dream.  The  past  cannot  be  recalled.  The  Catholic  Chm*ch 
IS  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  and  will  never  be 
found  willing  to  disarm.  The  Pope,  and  the  Clergy  dependent  upon  him,  are  our 
grieatest  enemies.  For  the  peace  we  invoke  they  care  little  or.nothmg  ;  they  do  car© 
most  of  all  for  preserving  an  uncontrolled  empire  over  the  consciences  of  the 
people." 

One  day,  not  long  ago,  the  writer  addressed  himself  to  one  of  the  most  illustrioua  • 
and  venerable  prelates  of  Italy,  one  of  those  few  ministers  of  the  altar  who  mourn- 
fully deplore  the  modern  estrangement  between  Liberty  and  Catholicism,  and  after 
relating  to  him  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  all  over  Europe  and  America  by 
the  Societies  of  Peace  for  the  triumph  of  their  sublime  ideal,  preached  and  sanctified 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  presence 
of  this  most  encouraging  movement,  could  remain  unfrieildly  or  indifferent 

The  prelate  answered :  "  We  are  neither  unfriendly  nor  indifferent ;  we  do  secretly^ 
wish  God-speed  to  your  efforts,  and  our  inmost  hearts  and  thoughts  are  with  you. 
We  do  wish  we  could  do  more  ;  we  would  indeed  imite  our  efforts  with  yours  ;  but . 
how  can  we  do  this,  if  you  look  upon  all  of  us  as  traitors  to  our  country  and  foes  to 
civilization,  if  all  our  doings  are  suspected,  misinterpreted ;  if  you  are  continually 
pointing  us  out  to  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  public  opinion  ?  ^' 

The  words  of  that  prelate  are  most  significant.  One  might  answer  that  our  being 
unjustly  suspected  and  misinterpreted  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our 
duty.  Very  true  this  for  highly  developed  and  superior  persons,  but  not  for  the 
majority  of  men  and  women.  The  majority  are  moulded  consciously,  or  unconscious- 
ly, by  tneir  surroundings. 

Let  us  strive  to  improve  those  surroundings  ;  to  make  the  spirit  of  concord" 
rise  where  now  mistrust  is  reigning,  and  the  ideal  of  peace  and  human  brotherhoodl: 
which  now  seems  far  off  and  covered  with  threatening  clouds,  shall  soon  shine  out^ 
near  us,  purely  and  brightly. 

The    enstrangeiuent    now    existing    in    our    countries   betweeen    the    Civil! 
Society  and  the  Church  is  mournfully  deplored  by  the  best  portion  of  the  Clergy. . 
Many   of  our   priests  take  to   heart   tiieir  spiritual  mission,  see   pre-eminently   in-i 
Christianity   the   relio^on    of  love   and  concord,  and  would  gladly  lay  down  theii 
lives,  if  they  could  thereby    spare  new  woes  to  mankind  and  hasten  the  reign  o^ 
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peace  and  brotherhood;,  upon  earth.  And  yot,  owing  to  the  reasons  tou  are  no\r 
acquainted  with,  in  the  holy  warfare  we  are  carrying  on  for  uniyersal  pacification, 
akM  1  they  are  standing  aloof !  Is  not  this  a  sad  loss  of  power  ? 

In  this  matter  the  history  of  Italian  Independence  teaches  a  great  lesson  1 

As  long  as  the  whole  clergy  stood  apart  from,  indifEerent  or  opposed  to,  the  efforts 
of  the  Italian  patriots,  the  latter  were  dragged  to  jHrison  and  died  on  the  scafEold,  or 
found  escape  only  in  exile,  but  their  cause  made  no  progress. 

But  when  Pius  IX.  appeared  by  his  words  and  deeds  to  aid  Italian  Independence, 
the  national  idea  very  soon  became  most  popular  ;  both  young  and  old  seized  upon  it 
with  enthusiasm.  Mazzini  tendered  his  services,  and  Gkribaldi  his  sword,  to  Pius  IX, 
and  from  that  day  the  achierement  of  Italian  unity  was  no  more  doubtful. 

What  happened  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  Independence,  and  before  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Rerolution,  what  has  ever  become  manifest  in  all  great 
national  movements,  cannot  help  taking  place  also  in  this  our  holy  cause  of  Peace, 
which  is  not  only  political,  but  eminently  moral,  and  which  concerns,  not  one  nation, 
but  the  whole  human  race. 

What  a  blessing  for  all  if  this  should  happen  ! 

Well  then,  let  us  do  our  duty  that  this  great  event  may  be  accomplished. 

Let  us  labour,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  us,  that  no  active  force  should  be 
flxeluded  from  this  work  of  civil  and  moral  renovation. 

Let  our  call  go  forth  to  all  classes,  all  governments,  all  parties,  all  churchest 
to  help  in  this  work  of  universal  pacification. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — We  are  met  here  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  hold  on  many  political,  civil,  and  religious  questions,  widely  different  opinions  ; 
but  we  are  all  united  in  a  common  feeling  :  the  abhorrence  of  internecine  wars ; 
the  love  of  the  whole  human  family. 

Animated  with  this  feeling,  the  word  which  we  address,  in  the  name  of 
their  own  faith,  to  the  ministers  of  all  religions  will  be  such  as  to  level  the  bar- 
riers dividing  them  among  themselves  and  also  dividing  a  portion  of  them  from  civil 
society  ;  and  if  it  shall  touch  the  hearts  of  the  many  good  men  that  are  among  them, 
if  it  shall  induce  them  to  look  with  increased  sympathy  upon,  and  lend  some  help 
to,  the  work  we  are  all  devoted  to,  oh  1  then,  be  sure,  this  Congress  wiU  have  w^ 
deserved  of  the  cause  of  humanity. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  reading  of  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Minieb  (Illinois,  U.S.A.)  on 

DUTIES  OF  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION  WITH  REGARD  TO 

PEACE  AND  WAR. 

It  is  patent  to  everyone  who  reads  the  Bible  that  the  prophets  predicted 
a  time  when  wars  will  cease.  All  of  them,  but  especially  Isaiah  and  Malachi 
risaiah  ii,  Malachi. iv.),  tell  us  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  me  last  days.  The  ^triarehal 
Age,  which  lasted  about  twenty-five  hundred  years,  ended  when  God  gave  His  law  to 
Moses  on  Sinai,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ.  The  Jewion  Age  ended  at 
the  Crucifixion  of  Jesus.  We  are  therefore  living  in  the  last  time,  the  Christian 
Age.  The  three  Dispensations,  so-called  by  theologians^  but  which  should  be 
ealled  three  Administrations,  for  so  Paul  alludes  to  them  (1  Cor.  xii.,  5),  are  three 
great  divisions  of  time.  At  the  head  of  these  three  great  periods,  stand  three  great 
personages,  Adam,  Moses,  Jesus.  We  are  living  in  the  last  period  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  hving  Gk)d. 

One  feels  like  dropping  the  subject  just  here.  The  meek  and  lowly,  the  loving 
Jesus,  restrained  Himself  from  asking  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  at  his 
erucifixion,  and  ordered  Peter  to  put  up  his  sword.  (He  is  *'  the  Prince  of  Peace.") 
To  suppose  that  one  claiming  to  bie  a  mmister  of  His,  and  should  pattern  himself  after 
and  follow  his  Master,  can  do  otherwise  than  advocate  peace,  and  deprecate  war,  is 
imthinkable. 

What  should  he,  the  minister,  do  ?  He  should  preach  it  from  his  pulpit,  and 
act  it  out  in  his  life,  and  never  suffer  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  tne  idea  of 
becoming  a  chaplain  in  an  army ;  unless  he  go  there  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross 
fp  soldiers,  and  administer  k>  the  sick  and  wounded.      The   minister   should    not 
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f^  to  instroot  the  youth  in  the  arts  of  poace  ;  and  in  every  way,  hy.  precept  and 
example,  denounce  the  horrors  of  war. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  show  the  waste  of  means,  and  the  povertjr  hrought 
ahout  hy  War.  Of  the  many  millions  of  money  which  this  Government  of  the 
United  Stetes  of  America  owes,  every  dollar  is  a  war  deht  And  tliis  is  mostly 
true  of  all  nations.  If  all  ministers  of  Christ's  Gospel  were  as  earnest  in  advocating 
Peace  as  they  are  in  building  up  Sectarian  Systems  (something  not  found  in  Christ's 
teadiing),  what  a  delightful  morn  would  soon  break  in  splendour  on  the  world  I 
Could  we  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  all  wars  and  armaments,  for  the 
destruction  of  human  lives  and  the  waste  of  material  happiness,  were  abolished, 
we  would  need  divine  aid  to  convince  ourselves  that  we  were  still  inhabitants  of 
this  once  cruel,  but  now  peaceful  and  happy  earth. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  and  laudable  efEort  for  this  "  Universal  Peace  Con- 
gress **  to  request  every  preacher,  in  all  denominations,  to  preach  a  sermon  on  peace, 
as  opposed  to  war  ?  Suggest  the  dav.  The  first  Lord's  day  of  the  New  Year  would 
be  a  good  time.  It  is  vain  to  remind  the  ministers  of  the  meek  and  forgiving  s^Hiit 
of  the  Master  they  serve,  unless  we  get  them  to  work  also.  Many  of  them  have  not 
studied  this  matter  ;  too  many  chaplains  in  legislative  halls,  and  in  opposing 
armies,  pray  not  for  war  to  cease  but  for  success  in  battle. 

Few  there  are,  perhaps  none,  we  justly  apprehend,  who,  in  their  hearts,  are 
resolutely  opposed  to  war.  In  behalf  of  humanity,  in  behalf  of  righteousness,  lot 
all  ministers  labour  in  the  cause  of  peace.  And  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Master, 
Heaven's  glorious  King,  let  the  people  be  instructed  in  what  Jesus  taught  in  that 
wonderful  Sermon  on  the  Mount  :  **  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you. 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  and 
persecute  you  ;  that  you  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  in  Heaven.  For  Ho 
causes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  His  rain  upon  the  just 
and  upon  the  unjust." 

*'  Then  wars  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  shaU  fail, 
Retummg  justice  lift  aloft  her  scale. 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  innocence  from  Heaven  descend." 

Then  too,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  **  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations  and  shall  rebuke  many  peoples,"  and  "  They  shall  beat  their  swords  int* 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more  "  (Isaiah  IL,  4). 

The  following  papers  were  also  submitted : — 

CONTINUATION   OF  PAPER 

By   M.  l'AbbA  Dbfournt. 

IT. 

Ea«EIGNEMBNT  DU  CHRIST.      NOUVEAU  TBSTAMBUT. 

Nous  aurons  moins  h  nous  4tcndre  sur  le  nouveau  Testament.  La  raison  en  est 
que  le  Messie  a  confirme  I'ancien  Testament  Je  ne  suis  pas  venu,  a-t-il  dit,  abolir  la 
Loi,  mais  I'achever,  la  perfectionner.  II  a  confirm^  en  particulier  la  Loi  p^nale  sur 
I'EfEusion  du  sang  au  jardin  de  Geths^mani  lorsqu'il  rappela  k  Pierre,  qui  venait  de 
Wrapper  du  glaive  sans  autorit^,  et  sans  les  formes  requises,  siuon  sans  justice, 
I'oracle  prononc^  au  lendemain  du  Deluge  :  Quiconque  r^pandra  le  sang  humain 
paiera  lui-mSme  ce  crime  de  son  sang,  et  qu'il  dit  k  Pierre,  en  gu^rissant  la  blessure 
que  celui-ci  venait  de  faire  :  "  Rentre  ton  6p6e  dans  le  fourreau.  Tons  ceux  qui 
jnrapperont  de  I'^p^,  p^riront  par  I'ep^e."  Tout  ce  que  nous  avons  dit  de  I'ancien 
Testament  doit  done  §tre  attribu^  au  nouveau. 

Ce  qu'il  importe  de  relever  dans  I'Evangile,  c'est  cette  perfection  de  la  loi 
ancienne,  dont  parle  le  Sauveur  lui-mSme  et  dont  nous  aliens  dire  quelques  mots. 

La  fratemite  et  la  Paix  sont  comme  Vkme  de  I'enseignement  moral  de  I'^vangileu 
Les  Messagers  celestes  chantent  sur  le  berceau  du  Messie  promis  k  Abraham  et  k 
Jacob  et  qui  avait  M  I'attente  des  Nations  :  Gloire  a  Dieu  au  plus  haut  des  cieux,  et 
paix  sur  la  terre  aux  hommes  de  bonne  volonte.  11  est  venu  pour  r^tablir  la  paix 
entre  le  ciel  et  la  terre,  entre  Dieu  offense  et  les  hommes  p^cheurs,  et  entre  tons  lea 
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liommes,  et  il  a  ciment^  cette  paix  de  Bon  propre  sang.  II  s''  at  fait  le  frere  de» 
lioinmes,  il  les  appelle  de  ce  oom,  il  leur  dit  qu'ik  ont  teas  un  memft  Per« 
-qui  est  aux  Oieuz  et  qu'il  faut  que  chacun  prie  en  lid  disact  :  Noii^e 
P^e,  Dans  le  Sermon  sur  la  Montague,  il  proclame  les  huit  beatitudes,  dont 
Toici  la  septi^me  :  Heureux  les  paoifiques  parce  qu'ik  seront  appel^s  les  fils  de  Dieu. 
11  recommande  a  ses  Apdtres  d'annoncer  au  mopde  rEvangile  de  la  paix,  de  dire  en 
entrant  dans  chaque  cit^,  dans  chaque  maison  :  Que  la  paix  soit  dans  cette  demeure. 
II  emploie  lui-mdme  cette  forme  de  salutation,  et  dans  le  doux  ^lat  de  sa  resurrection, 
les  premieres  paroles  qui  sortent  de  sa  bouche  sont  celles-ci :  Pax  vobis.  Que  la  paix  soit 
avec  vous  1  Ses  Ap6tres,  fiddles  &  son  enseignement,  commencent  leurs  preaications 
par  ces  mots  :  Viri  fratres,  Homtne$  Fr^es,  et  ils  s'appliquent  d,  eux-memes  ces 
paroles  du  prophete  :  Qu'ils  sont  beaux  les  pieds  de  ceux  qui  vont  evangeliser  la 
paix  !  S'il  dit  en  un  endroit  qu'un  r^sultat  de  sa  mission  divine  ne  sera  pas  la  paix, 
mais  le  glaive,  il  entend  par  la  que  Fes  disciples  fidelee  seront  exposes  aux  pers^ca- 
'Jtions  et  il  veut  qu'ils  s'ee^ment  bien  heureux  de  les  soufErir. 

Sans  doute,  il  serait  pen  conf  orme  au  sens  de  ces  textes  visant  la  paix,  de  les 
restreindre  uniquement  4  la  paix  oppos^e  k  la  gu^re,  puisque  le  Sauveur  a  laiss^  k  ses 
Apdtres  et  &  ses  Disciples  une  paix  sup^rieure  &  tout  trouble  humain,  une  paix  telle, 
qu'ils  la  gardaient  au  milieu  des  guerres  qu*on  leur  a  faites,  et  qu'elle  leur  revenait 
doubUe  lorsque  ceux  a  qui  ils  Toffraient  ne  Tacceptaient  pas.  Mais  il  serait  non  moins 
eontraire  a  I'enseignement  du  Messie  de  dire  qu'il  n'avait  pas  en  vue  la  paix  oppos^e  k 
la  guerre,  puisque  celle-ci  d^coule  deji'autre  et  que  si  tout  le  monde  avait  la  premiere, 
it  seconde  ne  serait  jamais  troubl^e. 

Enfin  et  surtout  il  a  etabli  cette  fraternity  et  cette  paix  sur  un  commandement 
aonveau,  le  pr^cepte  de  la  charity  mutuelle,  semblable  k  la  sienne.  "  Aimez-vous  les  uns 
les  autres  comme  je  tous  ai  aim^s  moi-mSme.  On  a  dit  aux  anciens  :  (ce  qui  ne  signifie 
pas  I'ancienne  loi)  :  Aimez  vos  amis,  et  gardez  votre  haine  peur  vos  ennemis.  Et 
moi  je  vous  dis  :  Aimez  vos  ennemis.  Faites  du  bien  a  ceux  qui  tous  haissent.'*  II 
est  inutile  d'insister ;  personnene  conteste  et  tout  le  monde  salt  que  le  Messie  est  venu 
■annoncer  aux  hommes  qu'ils  sont  tous  les  fils  d'un  m^me  Pere  celeste,  et  que  son 
enseignement  vise  k  leur  procurer  toute  justice  et  toute  paix.  Personne  n'ignore  non 
plus  qu'il  a  con&rme  la  loi  morale  primitive,  sans  en  exceptor  un  i6ta,  et  qu'il  I'a  perfec- 
tionnee  par  la  charity.  Personne  ne  contestera  non  plus  que  ces  trois  grandes  choses, 
ia  fraternity  la  justice  et  la  charite  soient  en  relation  intime  avec  la  Paix  et  la 
guerre. 


V. 

BEVOIRS  DES  KCCL^SIASTTQUES  AU  POINT  DE  VUE  DE  LA  PAIX  ET  DE  LA  OUERRK 
INSTRUCTION  RELIGIEUSE  SUB  LA  PAIX  ET  LA  GUERRE. 

II  ne  m'appartient  pas  de  tracer  leurs  devoirs  aux  ecciesiastiques  au  point  de  vue 
^  la  paix  et  de  la  guene.  Tontefois  il  me  semble  que  je  repondrai  sumsamment  au 
ycBU  du  programme  en  ce  point  et  en  ce  qui  conceme  I'instruction  religieuse,  en 
T^sumant  ici  I'enseignement  de  TEglise  sur  ce  grave  sujet.  Je  serai  d'autant  plus  4 
raise  pour  le  faire  que  je  suis  certain  de  ne  heurt^  personne  dans  cette  Assembl^e  en  le 
faisant.  Cette  doctrine  en  effet  est  contenue  dans  les  P^res,  les  anciens  conciles  et  les 
<!anpns.  Elle  est  ainsi  le  patrimoine  commun^  le  code  de  toutes  les  nations  chretiennee. 
Oarj  dit  un  protestant  anglais  dont  les  amis  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix  ne  devraient 
prononcer  le  nom  qu'avec  un  profond  respect,  David  Urquhart,  lors  de  la  scission 
<lu  XVIe  siecle,  ni  depuis,  personne  n'a  rejet^  ni  songe  4  rejeter  les  admirables 
Canons  de  Re  MtUtari  et  Bello, 

Des  le  second  siecle  urn  ecrivain  chr^tien  s*exprime  ainsi  :  "  Depuis  que  le  P^re  a 
^onne  au  Christ  les  nations  pour  heritage  et  pour  possession  la  terre  jusqu'4  ses  plus 
^xtr^mcs  limites,  des  lors  il  a  etendu  le  manteau  du  fratemel  amour  sur  tous  les 
Jhommes  sans  aucune  exception.''  Des  lors  I'Eglise  acquiert  cette  gloire  de  professor 
riiorrenr  du  sang  verse,  ni^me  avec  juste  cause.  La  guerre  la  plus  juste  et  la  plus 
iiccessaire  inspire  de  la  trJstesse,  et  le  chr^tien  qui  a  tren^  sa  main  meme  dans  un 
sang  coupable,  est  declare  incapable  des  fonctions  sacr^es  de  participer  au  ministers 
<\%  rnutel  oil  s'immole  I'Agneau.  Quelques  auteurs  et  mime  un  ou  deux  Peres  des 
temps  primitifs  semblent  avoii*  condamn^  toute  espece  d'efiEusion  du  sang  de  la  part 
^es  Chretiens.  Comme  nous  nous  occupons  ici  de  doctrine,  non  des  sentiments  particuliers^ 
si  de  controverse,  nous  n"  If  s  discut^^ns  pas.     Nous  norf  bornerons  a  dire  eeci  ;  k 
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•line  ^poqtie  oh  la  carriere  militaire  n*^<|iit  pas  obligatoire,  en  m^me  ^enwB  que- 
rexercice  de  cette  profession  imposait,  d'apn^  les  lois  romaines,  robli^tion  dd- 
participer  Bouvent  d'une  maniere  positive  aux  pratiques  idoUtriques,  et  d'exercer  des 
fl^yices,  des  tortures  oontre  les  malfaiteurs  du  dedans,  ces  sentiments  se  comprennent. 
Bt  de  fait,  si  Ton  ne  refusait  pas  le  bapt^me  aoz  soldats,  les  directions  de  TEglise 
bashes  sur  ces  deux  motife,  faisaient  une  obligation  aux  baptises  de  ne  pas  prendre  la 
ceinture  militaire  apr^s  le  bapteme.  Lee  memes  directions  ^taient  donnees  aux 
magistrats  charges  par  ^tat  de  participw  k  Teffusion  du  sang  en  pronon9an1  la  peine 
de  mort,  et  en  pr^sidant  aux  tortures  et  aux  executions. 

Venous  aux  Canons,  et  comme  nous  disons  &  present,  aux  decisions  formelles  et- 
officiellea  qui  s*adressent  aux  soldats,  et  condamnent  Finjuste  effusion  du  sang  comme 
^sontraire  k  la  Loi  de  Dieu.  Nous  n'en  connaissons  pas  avant  la  fin  du  troisi^me  siecle. 
Teut-^t]*e  n*y  en  eut-il  pas,  et  cela  se  concevrait.  Gibbon  nous  raconte  que  lors  du 
d^barqiiement  des  Gk>tns  envabisseurs  a  Chalc^doine,  en  Tan  289  de  I'ere  chretienne 
les  habitants  de  TAsie  avaient  perdu  Thabitude  du  maniement  des  armes  parce  qu'ils 
n'avaient  pas  vu  de  guerre  depuis  trois  siecles.  Pour  le  dire  en  passant,  la  province 
romaine  d  Asie,  jouissant  de  trois  siecles  de  paix,  nous  represente  une  Angleterre  oiX 
Yon  n'aurait  pas  tir^  le  canon  depuis  le  regne  de  Henri  VIII  jusqu^au  milieu  de  notre^ 
siecle,  ou  une  France  depuis  celui  de  Francois  ler.  II  ne  serait  done  pas  surprenant 
qu'il  n'y  edt  point  eu  alors  de  decision  formelle  sur  le  danger  mortel  que  fait  courir 
aux  &mes  la  criminelle  efEusion  du  sang.  La  premiere  connue  est  du  Pape  Saint 
Gains  (qui  avait  ^te  esclave).  Nous  n'en  avons^as  les  termes.  Nous  savons  seule- 
ment  qu'il  instruisit  siu*  leurs  devoirs  Maurice  et  la  Legion  th^baine  lorsqu'ils- 
B^journ^rent  k  Rome,  k  leur  retour  d'Orient  oil  ils  ^taient  all^s  d^fendre  TEmpire- 
contre  les  premieres  invasions  des  barbares.  Le  r^sultat  des  instructions  que  leur 
donna  Saint  Caius  f  ut  le  martyre  de  ce  glorieux  chef  et  de  ses  6,600  compagnons^ 
qui  se  laisserent  massacrer  jusqu'au  dernier  a  Octodure,  aujourd'hui  St.  Maurice,  ea 
YalaiSy  plut6t  que  de  prendre  part  a  une  expedition  injuste. 

Saint  Eucher  ^v^que  de  Lyon,  qui  a  ^crit  au  Ve  siecle,  Thistoire  de  la  Legion 
thebaine,  nous  a  conserve  les  termes  de  la  remontrance  de  ces  g^nereux  martyrs  de  la 
Loi  divine  au  tyran  Maximien  dans  le  moment  oh  il  venait  de  les  fsdre  d^cimer.    En 
Yoici  un  fragment.    C'est  Texpression  de  la  tradition  chretienne,  dont  Saint  Eucher  d^ 
Lyon  est  le  temoin  autorise. 

"  Nous  avons  toujours  combattu  pour  la  justice,  la  piete  et  la  defense  des  inno- 
cents. Ces  nobles  fins  etaient  les  seules  recompenses  que  nous  ayons  cues  envue  au 
milieu  des  &tigues  des  camps  et  des  perils  des  batailles.  Mais  le  serment  que  nou» 
avons  fait  k  Dieu  au  bapteme  prime  celui  que  nous  vous  avons  prSte  4  vous-meme. 
Comment  pourriez-vous  compter  siur  le  second,  si  nous  violons  le  premier  ?  No» 
bras  sont  prets  contre  tout  ennemi.  Mais  nous  aimons  mieux  mounr  que  de  noua 
souiller  du  sang  des  innocents."  C'est  ici  qu'a  ete  prise  la  noble  devise  :  Potius  mm'i 
quamfoedari,  Seulement,  on  n'en  salt  plus  le  sens  parce  qu'on  a  retranche  d'abord^ 
oublie  ensuite  les  mots  qui  suivent  :  Potius  mori  quam  foedari  innocentium  san- 
guine. 

Plus  tard,  FEglifle  a  institue  la  Chevalerie.  En  voici  la  definition  en  vieux: 
fran^ais  :  Office  de  chevalerie  est  de  maintenir  la  foi,  femmes,  veuves  et  orphelins 
sauvegarder,  defendre  hommes  meaises  et  non  puissants.  N'est-ce  pas  la  traduction 
du  texte  de  la  remontrance  de  la  Legion  thebaine  :  Pugnavimus  semper  pro  justitia^ 
pro  pietate  et  innocentium  salute  ? 

C'est  vers  I'epoque  de  Saint  Eucher,  du  IVe  au  Vie  siecle,  que  conmiencent  k  se^ 
formuler  les  saints  canons  de  Re  Militari  et  Bello,  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  legislation 
divine-humaine,  qui  rendaient  muet  d'admiration  un  puissant  esprit  de  notre  temps; 

Citons  textuellement,  *'  La  volonte  doit  toujours  etre  a  la  paix,  la  necessite  seule 
impose  la  guerre."  Pacem  habere  debet  voluntas.  Bellum  necessitas.  Alors  sont. 
fletris  avec  une  energie  et  une  concision  admirables  les  mobiles  impies  de  guerre,, 
notamment  dans  le  canon  quid  culpatur  in  beDo.  L*ambition  de  dominer,  qui  n'est 
qu'orgueil  ;  la  rage  d'etendre  son  empire,  qui  n'est  qu'ambitien  ;,  la  passion  des 
richesses  qui  n'est  qu'une  variete  de  la  servitude  idol&trique  ;  I'envie  contre  les  autrea 
nations,  le  propre  peche  de  Cain  ;  la  joie  sauvage  et  bestiale  de  verser  le  sang  :  Voila 
oe  qui  est  criminel  dans  la  guerre. 

^^  Toute  guerre  est  injuste  et  criminelle  par  consequent  lorsqu'elle  n'a  pas  ete 
precedee  d'un  edit  judiciaire  prealable,  rendu  par  des  juges  qui  soient  vraiment  tels,. 
e'est  a  dire  qui  disent  le  Droit  au  peuple.  Car  le  juge  n^xiste  pas  si  la  justice  n'est 
point  en  lui.  Que  le  sang  verse  soit  celui  des  paiens  ou  celui  des  Chretiens,  la. 
consequence  est  la  m^me,  elle  entraine  I'inhabilete  k  exercer  les  fonctions  sacrees." 

C'est  ici  le  lieu  de  rappeler  cette  incapacite  k  recevoir  les  Saints  Ordres  ou  k  eo^ 
exercer  les  fonctions  connue  sous  le  nom  d'irregularite  pour  cause  de  crime  de- 
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meurtr*  ;  que  le  mem;^!'^  soic  prive  ou  collectif,  il  n'^  a  pas  de  difference.     Elk  a. 
toujours  existe  dabs  l^Egliee,  et  elle  est  encourue  par  tous  ceiix  qui  prennent  part  a 


y  compris  ceux  d*aujourd' 
seulement  en  Careme,  mais  en  tout  temps,  si  ce  n'est  lorsqu'un  concours  de  circon- 
stances  imp^rieuses  et  inevitables  en  rend  Temploi  n^cessaire  et  urgent  pour  notrt^ 
propre  defense,  celle  de  la  patrie  et  des  lois  de  nos  peres."  Voil&  bien  la  n^cessit^ 
inevitable,  hors  de  laquelle  il  est  criminel  de  verser  le  sang. 

Ce  canon  est  tire  des  Responsa  du  Papa  Saint  Nicholas  ler.  aux  Bulgare^ 
nouvellement  convertis.  II  est  plus  long,  et  entr'autres  decisions  le  Pontife  ajoute, 
^crivant  au  roi  neophyte  de  ce  pays.  "  Vous  avez  commis  un  crime  en  faisant  p6rii- 
les  femmes  et  les'.enfants  de  vos  ennemis,  innocents  de  leur  attentat.  Nous  savons  que 
vous  Tavez  fait  par  erreur  plut6t  que  par  malice,  n^ammoins  faites-en  penitence.  Vous 
deviez  conserver  la  vie  a  vos  ennemis  m§me  apr^s  la  victoire  et  m^me  k  tons  ceux 
que  vous  pouviez  ^pargner  dans  le  combat.  Et  plus  loin  :  II  ne  faut  user  d'aucune 
violence  pour  convertir  ceux  qui  sont  dans  TidoUtrie." 

Ici  la  formule  du  Droit  des  Gens  conf orme  k  la  Loi  ^vang^lique  se  complete.  La 
chants  vient  se  joindre  4  la  justice  pour  omer  sa  compagne  de  la  misericorde  et  la 
d^pouiller  de  ses  rigueurs  paiennes.  En  efEet,  les  peuples  de  Tantiquit^,  ceux  m^me 
qui  observ^rent  le  mieux  le  Droit  des  Q«ns,  ne  se  xaisaient  pas  scrupule  de  massacrer 
les  ennemis  apres  la  victoire  avec  leurs  &milles,  on  de  les  r^duire  en  esclavage 
perpetuel. 

En  void  un  autre  du  temps  que  les  Sarrazins  envahissaient  TEspagne,  la  France  et 
ritalie  :  Autre  est  la  cause  des  Juifs,  autre  celle  des  Sarrazins.  Ceux-ci  pour^uivent 
les  Chretiens,  les  chassent  de  leurs  villes  et  des  pays  qu'ils  habitent  :  C'est  avec  justice 
qu'on  les  combat,  ^'2/8to|72/^na/24r.  Ainsi,  ce  n'est  pas  parce  qu'ils  sont  Mahom^tans^ 
qu'on  leur  fait  la  guerre.  J*abr^e,  en  citant  Saint  Bernard,  qui  va  nous  resumer  en 
termes  aussi  clairs  qu'energiques  la  doctrine  chr^tienne  sur  la  guerre. — ^Le  passage 
est  tir6  d'un  livre  fait  poiir  les  soldats  et  adresse  aux  Chevaliers  du  Temple.  Ad  Militea 
Templi. 

"  II  faut  tout  ensemble  une  juste  cause  et  une  intention  droitc  k  celui  qui  se  bat. 
Si  Tune  ou  Tautre  manque,  malheur  a  vous  ;  vainqueur  ou  vaincu,  la  bataille  finit 
mal  pour  vous.  Car  si  c'est  vous  qui  ^tes  tue  en  vonlant  tuer,  vous  mourez  homicide. 
Et  si  c'est  vous  qui  tuez,  vous  vivez  homicide  :  miserable  victoire  qui  en  faisant  de 
vous  le  vainqueur  d'un  homme,  fait  de  vous  le  vaincu  du  crime." 

II  parle  ensuite  du  soldat  chr^tien,  et  il  lui  applique,— chose  digne  d'attention^ 
les  passages  de  Saint  Paul  dans  lequeirApdtrerecommanderob^issance  aux  Puissances 
etablies  et  en  donne  la  raison. 

^^  Le  vrai  soldat  Chretien  ne  porte  pas  le  glaive  sans  cause.  H  est  le  ministre  de 
Dieu  pour  la  punition  des  malfaiteurs  et  la  defense  des  sens  de  bien.  Quand  il 
tue  un  malfaiteur,  on  ne  pent  certainement  pas  dire  qu'il  devient  homicide,  mala 
plutdt  ex^cuteur  du  mechant."     Ici  le  passage  est  intraduisible  en  fran^ais. 

Toujours  la  mSme  conception,  celle  de  la  Loi  divine.  Le  soldat  n'existe  que  pour 
r^primer  les  malfaiteurs,  soit  du  dehors,  soit  du  dedans.  Et  il  en  ^tait  ainsi  avant  les 
temps  plus  modernes,  comme  dans  Tantiquit^.  Le  soldat  n'dtait  pas  distingu^  de 
celui  qu'on  appelle  aujourd'hui  le  bourreau.  Ce  sont  des  soldats  romains  qui  ont 
crucifie  le  Sauveur  sans  savoir  ce  qm'ils  faisaient  ;  ee  sont  des  soldats  qv^'  ontd^capit^^ 
&iint  Jean  Baptiste,  sur  le  commandement  inique  d'H^rode,  et  I'Eg  .se  dans  son 
antique  liturgie  fl^trit  tranquillement  le  tyran  comme  ceux  qui  lui  obeissent  :  Misit 
rex  incredulus  ministros  detestabiles,  et  amputavit  caput  Joannis  Baptistse.  Antienne 
que  nos  peres  du  moyen  Age  aaraient  ainsi  traduite  :  Le  Roi  sans/ot  ni  loi,  ecvoya  des 
ministres  indignes  d'ester  en  justice  (detestabiles)  pour  couper  la  tete  de  saint  Jean 
Baptiste. 

Le  texte  de  Saint  Bernard  n'est  pas  achev^,  et  j'attire  votre  attention  sur  la  fin.^ 


'oppression  injuste 

A  genoux,  suis-je  tentd  de  m'ecrier  avec  un  de  vos  compatriotes,  k  genoux  devant 
le  pr^dicateur  de  la  deuxieme  croisade,  tenant  cet  admirable  langage  au  moment  oti 
il  la  preche. — Combien  je  regrette.  Messieurs,  que  le  temps  me  manque  pour  continuer 
k  vous  exposer  cette  Legislation  de  I'Eglise  ou  seulement  pour  Tanalyser,  I'efiQeurer 
un  peu  da  vantage.  Je  vous  parleraie  des  conciles  des  IX.,  X.,  et  Xle.  sidles  inter- 
disant  les  sacrements  aux  soldats  qui  prenaient  part  aux  guerres  injustes  ou  non> 
nocoHsaires  de  cette  ^poque,  et  ne  les  y  admettant  que  s'Us  quittaient  I'ep^  en  faisant 
serment  de  ne  jamais  la  reprendre,  sinon  pour  la  defense  de  la  justice  ou  de  la  patrie^ 
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^isi  pro  jnstiti^  defendenda  ;  imposant  la  penitence  au  chef  et  anx  seldats  qui 
Avaient  pris  part  k  une  guerre  dont  la  cause  n'^tait  pas  stabile,  comme  votre  concile  de 
Wineester  teuu  apres  la  conquete  de  Guillaume  de  Normandie  et  preside  par 
Lonftunc,  oil  Ton  edicta  contre  les  soldats  trois  ans  de  penitence  pour  cbacun  de  ceux 
•qu'ils  avaient  tu^s,  quarante  lours  pour  chacun  de  ceux  qu'ils  avaient  blesses, 
trois  jours  pour  avoir  voulu  tuer.  Ce  qui  raontre,  comme  tant  d'autres 
monuments,  comme  Saint  Bernard  qui  s'adressait  k  chaque  soldat,  que  Ton 
n'abdiquait  pas  alors  comme  aujourd'bui  sa  responsabilite  entre  les  mains  de  ceux  qui 
-commandaient  la  guerre,  juste  ou  injuste. 

Les  chartes  de  cette  6poque  sont  les  ecbos  des  Conciles.  Je  pourrais  vous  en  citer 
■des  centaines  dans  lesquelles  le  Seigneur  jure  en  ces  termes  comme  le  sire  de  Coucy  : 
Je  n^aurai  pas  le  droit  de  conduire  les  hommes  aux  batailles,  sinon  dans  le  cas  oii 
^Helqu'un  viendrait  pour  envahir  injustement  ma  terre  ou  assieger  quelqu'une  de  mea 
^rteresses.  On  lit  dans  une  autre  :  lis  n'iront  a  la  guerre  que  sous  la  pression  d'une 
cause  juste,  et  tres  manifestement  reconnue  pour  telle.  Nisi  causa  justa  et 
manifestissima  incumbente. 

Mais  je  ne  puis  finir  sans  vous  parler  d^un  grand  homme  qui  f ut  en  m^me  temps  nn 
grand  saint,  et  qui  devrait  6tre  votre  patron,  parce  que  vous  6tes  vraiment  ses  disciples 
en  ce  point  ;  je  veux  parler  de  saint  Francois  d' Assise,  qui  fonda  le  Tiers-Ordre 
s^culier  en  vue  de  mettre  &i  aux  guerres  multipliees  qui  desolaient  depuis  deux  ou 
trois  sieclesplusieurs  contrees  deFEurope.  Saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise  etait  un  coeur  fort.  Ila  de 
plus  Fesprit  plein  de  lucidity  pratique,  et  il  trace  en  quelques  lignes  dans  sa  Regie  les 
vraies  methodes  pour  corriger  les  defaillants,  pr^venir  et  accommoder  les  proces  en 
lee  faire  decider  justement  sans  passion.  Mais  ce  qu*il  veut  avant  tout,  c'est  la  paix  ; 
11  avait  retabli  la  salutation  usitee  par  Notre  Seigneur,  et  il  abordait  cnacun  avec  les 
deuces  paroles  cbantees  par  les  Anges  au  premier  instant  du  beau  Minuit  sur  le  divin 
berceau  ;  Que  Dieu  vous  donne  sa  paix  !  Le  cbapitre  VII.  de  la  Regie  du  Tiers-Ordre 
seculier  est  ainsi  con9u  :  "  Les  membres  du  Tiers-Ordre  s6culier  ne  porteront  pas 
d^armes  pour  envahir  ou  attaquer  ;  invasionis  aut  impugnationis  ;  ils  ne  s'armeront 
que  pour  la  defense. 

Voil4,  Messieurs,  les  deux  lignes  qui  ont  achev6  de  mettre  fin  &  cet  etat  de  guerre 
et  qui  ont  prepare  le  beau  Xllle.  siecle,  qui  ne  put  ^tre  si  grand  que  parce  qu'il  fut  le 
siecle  de  Saint  Fran9ois  et  de  Saint  Louis,  le  siecle  de  Farbitrage  et  de  la  paix. 

Permettez-moi  de  citer  A  ce  propos  quelques  lignes  du  Pape  actuellement  assis  sur 
le  Saint  Siege,  du  Pape  qui  a  prononce  la  memorable  Allocution  Gonsistoriale  du  11 
F^vrier  1889,  sur  la  paix  et  les  moyens  de  la  rendre  au  monde  actuel. 

S'il  arrive  que  par  le  vice  de  la  nature  ou  par  la  faute  des  hommes,  le  genre 
humain  vient  k  tomber  dans  le  mal  et  qu'un  secours  extraordinaire  soit  n^cessaire  pour 
qu'il  se  releve,  il  est  absolument  indispensable  d'avoir  recours  k  Jesus  Christ  et  de 
voirenluiunpuisH.'  it  et  tres  stir  moyendesalut.  .  .  .  C'estcequiseproduisitalafin 
du  Xlle.  siecle  et  Ciuns  les  premieres  annees  du  Xllle.  Saint  Fran9ois  fut  I'ouvrier  de 
cette  grande  oeuvre.  On  ne  saurait  dire  avec  quel  entrainement  la  f oule  se  portait  vers 
luL  Oi»  pleurait  amerement  ses  fautes,  on  oubliait  les  injures  et  Ton  revenait  par 
Fapaisement  des  discordes  k  des  sentiments  de  Paix.  C'est  la  raison  qui  d^termina  le 
saint  a  instituer  I'Association  du  Tiers-Ordre  qui  admettait  toutes  les  conditions,  tons 
les  %es,  I'un  et  I'autre  sexe,  sans  obliger  k  rompre  les  liens  de  la  famille  et  de  la 
Society.  II  Torganisa  sagement.  .  .  .  moins  avec  des  Regies  particulieres  que 
d'apres  les  propres  lois  ^vangeliques,  qui  ne  sauraient  paraitre  trop  dures  a  aucun 
Chretien  ;  les  regies  sont  en  effet  d'ob^ir  aux  commandements  de  Dieu,  de  s^abstenir 
des  factions  et  des  rixes,  de  ne  rien  vouloir  detourner  du  bien  d'autrui,  de  ne  prendre 
les  armes  que  pour  la  defense  de  la  Religion  et  de  la  Patrie." 

En  commen9ant  cette  seconde  partie  de  mon  discours  j'ai  d^clin6,  comme  je  le 
devais,  la  tache  de  tracer  leurs  devoirs  aux  ecclesiastiques,  relativement  a  la  Paix  et  k 
la  Guerre  dans  les  temps  presents.  En  termiuant,  il  me  somble  que  rien  ne  m'emp^che 
d'emettre  un  voei).  C'est  que  ces  simples  et  admirables  doctrines  que  je  viens  d'ebaucher, 
formul6es  par  TEglise  en  conformity  des  enseignements  de  I'Ancien  et  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  cessent.  d'etre  ensevelies  dans  la  poussim-e  des  Bibliotheques  ou  renf erm^es 
-enfere  les  murs  des  universit^s,  des  s6minaires,  des  Ecoles  de  Droit,  qu'elles  en  sortent, 
clucidees  par  les  doctes  professeurs,  proclamees  du  haut  des  chaires  par  les  cloquents 
predicateurs,  vulgarisees  par  la  presse  honn^te  et  chr6tienne.  Bientdt  le  sens  du  juste 
et  I'intelligenoe  des  Lois  religieuses  en  mati^re  de  Paix  et  de  Guerre  p6netreront  de 
nouveau  dans  les  esprits.  Alors,  en  presence  des  peuples  imbus  de  ces  fortes  et 
Claires  docti'ines,  il  ne  sera  plus  gu^re  possible  d'oser  leur  commander  des  guerres 
injustes  et  inutiles,  c'est  a  dire  des  massacres,  reprouv^s  tout  ensemble  par  la  Religion 
ct  la  Justice.  Les  litiges  en  matiere  secondaire,  ne  pouvant  plus  servir  de  pretextes  a 
d'impies  efEusions  du  sang  seront  rares  ;  et  ceux  qui  se  pr^senceront,  on  trouvem  tout 
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simple  de  les  r^soudre,  soit  de  gouvernement  k  gouvemement,  soit  par  des  Arbitro» 
«t  au  besoio  par   cet  Arbitrre  naturel  des  nations  cKretiennes,  le  Saint    Si^ge,'    qu& 

E'oposait,  il  y  aura  trois  ansle  28  de  ce  mois,Lord  Stanley  d'Alderley  a  laChambre  des. 
ords,  en  affirmant,  sans  contradiction  de  la  part  des  tres  honorables  Pairs,  son  actioa 
salutaire  et  son  impartiality  dans  les  siecles  passes. 

DUTIES  OF  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION  WITH  REGARD  TO  PEACE 

AND  WAR 

By  Freosbiok  Sessions,  Gloucester. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with  satisfaction  to  our  own  mind,  whether  any  specified 
religious  or  philanthropic  movement  is  a  lawful  or  desirable  question  to  preach  about, 
we  must  surely  first  ask  ourselves,  "  Why  am  I  at  this  moment  a  recognised  minister 
of  the  Gospel  ?  " 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  no  ministers,  who  will  carefully  follow  this  paper, 
are  put  into  the  "  priest's  office  "  merely  that  they  "  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread."  To- 
those  who  look  upon  the  ministry  as  nothing  more  than  a  **  living,"  neither  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  peace,  nor  even  "  the  cure  of  souls  "  will  make  any  real  claim  on. 
their  consciences,  •r  their  love,  or  their  time. 

A  similar  question  to  the  foregoing  is,  "  What  is  the  proper  function  of  that 
ministerial  calling  into  which  we  ha^e  lawfully  and  rightly  entered  ?  "  Undoubtedljr 
our  first  duty  is — ^the  Holy  Ghost  working  with  us — to  preach  the  kingdom,  to  heat 
soul-sickness,  and  to  cast  out  devils.  If  we  wait  on  our  ministry,  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
enjoins  upon  hs,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  reprove,  rebuke, 
and  exhort  the  flock  of  God,  and  we  shall,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  put  His  atoning^ 
and  sanctifying  work  in  the  forefront  of  everything.  As  did  Peter  to  the  multitudes,, 
that  came  running  together  to  see  the  notable  miracle  wrought  by  John  and  himself' 
at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  so  shall  we  also  declare  that  in  the  name  of  the^ 
crucified  Saviour,  through  faith  in  His  name,  there  is  to  be  had  perfect  soundness  of 
heart  and»llf  e  for  all  men,  since  the  Father  has  sent  His  son  in  His  resurrection  power 
to  turn  each  one  from  his  iniquities. 

But,  over  and  above  the  message  of  reconciliation,  through  Christ  Jesus,  of  & 
fallen  and  sinful  world  to  God,  we  have  a  message  committed  to  us  for  those  who  ar& 
thus  reconciled  to  Him,  we  have  to  declare  what  ought  to  be  the  Christly  life  lived  by 
all  men  and  all  nations.  We  cannot  conceive  that  Christ  intended  to  make  one  rule^ 
of  life  for  the  private  citizen  and  mtother  for  him  who  is  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  communities.  Surely  He  demands  the  highest  possible  exhibition  of  righteousness, 
peace,  and  goodwill  towards  others,  from  men  of  every  social  rank  and  condition — 
from  the  king  as  from  the  crossing-sweeper,  and  from  the  statesman  as  from  the- 
costermonger.  When  this  truth  is  pr(^erly  impressed  upon  everybody,  then  the  family 
win  live  in  the  same  spirit  as  we  know  individuals  should  do,  aud  nations  will  live  in 
internal  quietude  and  prosperity,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  will  behave  towards  each 
other  as  children  of  the  one  common  Father.  It  was  all  men  (the  nations),  of  whom 
our  Lord  was  thinking  when  He  gave  His  Apostles  the  great  commission  ordering 
them  to  teach  the  peoples  to  do  whatsoever  He  had  commanded  them.  The  Christ- 
like life  is  the  only  ideal  life  that  fits  all  humanity,  everywhere  and  always.  Towards 
this  ideal,  rather  than  to  those  of  even  the  purest  forms  of  philosophic  paganism,  our 
teachers  should  ever  seek  to  lead  the  world,  not  only  in  the  belief  of  God's  Word,  but 
in  the  doing  of  His  commandments.  We  shall  never  bring  it  up  to  the  highest 
standard  unless,  in  the  right  spirit,  free  from  assumption,  and  yet  with  all  boldness, 
wo  "  magnify  our  office  "  so  as  to  deliver  to  it  the  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  to 
men,  with  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  Political  economies,  commercial  necessities. 
International  codes,  Parliaments  of  nations,  all  need  advocating  and  enforcing  ;  but 
the  preacher's  first  duty  is  to  teach  our  race  the  principles  and  essence  of  Divine  and 
human  government. 

Says  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  clergyman  in  one  portion  of  hi» 
•rdination  services  : — "  Do  you  tru^  that  you  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  take  upon  you  this  office  and  ministration,  toiierve  Gt)a  for  the  promoting  of  Hia 
glory  and  the  edifying  of  His  people  ?  "  The  deacon  answers,  *' I  trust  so."  The 
Westminster  Catechism  teaches  Uiat  "  they  that  are  called  to  labour  in  the  ministry 
are  to  preach  sound  doctrine  diligently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  plainly,  not  in 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  boldly, 
making  known  the  whole  counsel  of  God."  In  his  **  Congregational  Church  Polity," 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Dale  says  : — "  The  true  minister  speaks  under  the  inspii-ation  of  a  strong 
a^Eection  for  his  people,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  faith  anl 
righteousness.    If  through  wmnt  of  urgency  on  his  part  any  of  them  are  living  in 
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to  the  lastf  the  shaduw  of  their  awful  doom  will  fall  upon  him.  .  .  .There  ia  some- 
thing in  the  vigorous  ethical  life  of  a  man  who  speaks  under  tlie  power  of  a  great 
onthusiasm,  for  justice  and  purity  will  give  new  force  to  the  conscience  of  those  who 
listen  to  him,  and  Avill  exalt  their  ideal  of  moral  perfection."  The  Rev.  William 
Arthur,  the  eminent  Wesleyan  minister,  says  in  his  **  Tongue  of.  Fire"  : — ^**The  most 
dangerous  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  viewed  as  affecting  individuals,  is  when  it  is 
looked  upon  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul  after  it  leaves  the  body,  but  no  salvation 
from  sin  whilst  here.  The  most  dangerous  perversion  of  it,  viewed  as  affecting  a 
community,  is  when  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  means  of  forming  a  holy  community  in 
the  world  to  come,  butiiever  in  this.  Nothing  ihort  of  a  general  renewal  of  iocietif 
ought  to  sail  if y  any  soldier  of  Christ,*^ 

I  want  you  to  see  my  point  clearly,  which  is  that  unless  we  feel,  as  we  stand 
before  our  congregation,  that  we  do  so  as  those  who  have  a  right  to  declare  a 
message  from  God,  we  may  as  well  hold  our  tongues,  and  let  the  secnlar  newspapers, 
and  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines,  have  things  all  their  own  way.  Whilst  personally 
most  strongly  opposed  to  mere  priestism,  I  dread  the  threatened  government  by  an 
irresponsible  Press,  and  believe  that  in  things  religious  and  philanthropic  the  men 
anointed  by  God  the  Holv  Spirit  should  stand  between  the  livmg  and  the  dead,  and, 
as  far  as  they  realize  and  grasp  it,  should  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  to  the 
world.  Without  desiring  to  see  a  generation  of  ^*  political  parsons  "  who  would  range 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  great  party  strifes  of  ''  the  ins  and  tlie  outs,"  I  still  hope 
tliat  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  spiritual  river  flowing  from  beneath  the  altar 
ef  Jehovah  will  be  permitted  to  bring  to  every  burning  question  of  the  hour,  and  to 
to  the  Commonwealtli  of  tlie  Nations  yet  to  be.  This  it  will  do  immediately  the 
pulpit  grasps  the  truth  that  its  mission  is  to  save  the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  time  as 
well  as  for  eternity. 

This  matter  of  peace  or  war  is  "  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  hour." 
Universal  peace  is  in  the  direct  line  of  our  Saviour's  holy  will,  as  revealed^ us  in  the 
Gospels,  and  in  those  Apostolic  Epistles  to  the  infant  Churches  w^hich  constitate  for 
ua  such  valuable  commentaries  on  that  revelation.  War  is,  from  the  preparation  for 
it  to  the  magnificent  cathedral  services  in  praise  of  victorv,  in  flagrant  contradictioB 
to  that  practical  exhibition  of  Divine  principles  which  is  demanded  from  the  followers 
of  Christ  The  Church  of  England  long  ago  recognised  the  prime  importance  of  a 
peaceable  life  when  it  ordered  the  prayer  to  be  written  and  to  be  offered  in  every 
service,  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  0  Lord."  Whatsoever  a  congregation  mieht  rightly 
pray  for,  the  minister  ought  surely  to  preach  earnestly  in  behalf  of,  and  when  he  so 
preaches  he  ought  not  to  let  any  excuses  for  breaking  this  peace,  or  for  being  a  party 
to  doing  so,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  remain  iq  the  lieart  of  any  one  of  his  hearers. 
A  congregational  prayer  that. is  not  honestly  meant  is  a  mockery  of  the  Most  High. 

Turning  to  the  Scriptures  we  find  even  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  propheto 
were  more  widely  concerned  with  denouncing  national  evils,  and  threatening  Divine 
judgment  upon  wrong  doers  of  their  own  and  the  surrounding  nations,  than  even  in 
foretelling  the  coming  of  the  world's  Messiah.  I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the 
king  putting  Jeremiah  into  prison  as  a  political  firebrand,  and  I  can  thoroughly 
understand  the  desire  of  the  Sjrrian  monarch  to  capture  Elisha,  who  so  nobly  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  us  a  magnificent 
example  of  how  to  turn  armies  back  by  the  force  of  all  conquering  love  rather  than 
by  that  of  arms. 

It  is  in  the  New  Testament,  however,  that  we  get,  direct  from  Christ  Himself, 
our  commission  and  our  messagps  of  universal  peace.  Peace  to  men  as  between 
them  and  God  ;  peace  to  men  of  goodwiU  as  among  themselves  ;  and  peace  with 
their  enemies  and  those  who  would  despitefuUy  use  them  and  persecute  them. 
There  is  throughout  the  Saviour's  teaching  a  sweet  sound  of  love  to  all  men  in  which 
there  is  *^  no  undertone  of  the  battle's  thunder,  and  no  voice  of  tears."  At  any  rate, 
so  His  apostles  and  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Church  understood  Him.  Says  St. 
Paid  :  *^  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  be  at  peace  with  all  men  "  (tliat 
is  to  say,  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace  ;  do  not  inflame  men's  passions,  nor  yield  to 
seuselees  panics,  but  rather  do  all  that  in  you  lies  to  bring  about  a  time  when  the 
nations  shall  learfi  war  no  more).  *^  Avenge  not  yourselves,  beloved,"  he  continues, 
'*  but  rather  give  place  unto  wratli,  for  it  is  written,  '  Vengeance  belongeth  unto 
Me,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  '  ;  but  if  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him,  for  by  so 
doing  thou  slialt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head  ;  be  not  overcome  with  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good."  Says  the  Apostle  James  :  "  Where  jealousy  and  faction 
are  there  is  confusion  and  every  vile  deed,  but  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  tdien  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 
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^vithout  variance,  without  hypocrisy,  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  for  them 
that  make  peace."  Says  St.  John  i  ^^  My  little  children,  let  us  not  lore  in  word^ 
neither  witii  the  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth  :  hereby  shall  ye  know  that  ye  are  of 
the  truth  "  ;  and  in  another  place  he  adds  :  '^  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us.  If  a  man  say  I  love  God  and  hateth  his  brother  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ;  and 
this  commandment  we  have  from  Him,  that  he  who  loves  God  loves  his  brother 
also."  We  learn  that  the  "  brother  "  or  "  neighbour  "  is  as  much  a  man  of  another 
nation  as  one  of  our  own  from  the  Saviour^s  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

The  generation  immediately  following  the  Apostles  held  the  same  views  of  the 
Master's  teaching.  Tertullian,  earnest  and  uncompromising,  declares,  in  answer  as  to 
whether  a  believer  may  turn  himself  unto  military  service,  and  whether  the  military 
may  be  Christians,  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  the  standard  of  Christ  and  the 
standard  of  the  devil,  the  companv  of  light  and  the  company  of  darkness,  and 
regards  the  attempt  to  defend  war  from  the  Old  Testament  as  mere  sporting  with 
the  subject.  He  points  out  that  the  Lord,  in  disarming  Peter,  "  unbelted  every 
soldier,"  and  affirms,  in  relation  to  military  uniforms,  that  "  no  dress  is  lawful  if 
assigned  to  an  unlawful  action."  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trvpho, 
declares  that  "  having  learnt  the  true  worship  of  God  we  have  each,  through  the 
whole  earth,  changed  our  warlike  weapons — our  swords  into  plough  shares,  and  our 
spears  into  implements  of  tillage,  and  we  cultivate  piety,  righteousness,  philantlu-opy, 
faith,  and  hope,  which  we  have  from  the  Father  Himself,  through  Him  Who  was 
crucified."  The  twin  message  of  private  and  universal  peace  borne  to  the  world  by, 
those  early  Christians  is  seen  to  accord  fully  with  those  general  and  specific  exhorta- 
tions of  Jesus,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  already  alluded  to. 

^  With  the  pure  teaching,  the  passionate  love,  taking  thought  for  the  humble  and  weak 
The  pitiful  scorn  of  wrong,  which  the  scriptures  everywhere  speak  j 
Not  writ  for  the  sage  in  his  cell,  but  preached,  mid  the  turmoil  and  strife. 
And  touched  with  a  living  brand  from  the  fire  from  the  Altar  of  Life." 

But,  need  we  go  hack  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  Fathers  only  for  our  warrant 
to  preach  peace  from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  to  proclaim  it  from  the  platform,  and  to 
write  it  up  in  the  Press  ?  Is  not  the  Holy  Ghost  a  living  and  ever  present 
power,  who,  if  we  are  truly  called  by  Him  to  the  work  of  the  Master,  will  teach  us  day 
by  day  what  topics  to  deal  with,  and  how  to  search  the  consciences  of  men  with 
regard  to  such  thing  as  the  lust  and  greed  of  commerce,  and  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  and  inhumanity  and  wicked  waste  that  ever  accompany  the  actual 
prosecution  of  all  wars  !  If  we  be  God's  ministers  in  very  truth  how  can  we  send  our 
sons  into  the  military  profession,  or  by  our  presence  at  reviews,  countenance  a  system 
which  lives  upon  violence  and  outrage  ?  In  such  a  position  of  responsibility  as  we 
lind  ourselves  ought  we  not  rather  to  stand  as  heroically  as  Leonidas  in  his  defile 
against  the  horde  of  fanatical  and  self-interested  panic  mongers,  and  against  scheming 
generals,  whose  pathway  to  a  doubtful  fame,  and  whose  right  to  wear  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  to  found  peerages,  is  based  on  the  skill  and  scornfulness  with  which 
tlieir  class  can  sacrifice  to  their  own  ends  every  other  man's  right  to  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hardly  won  wages  of  his  toil.  We 
cannot  be  too  thankful  to  the  Kev.  H.  Price  Hughes  for  his  manly  and  outspoken 
sermon  against  what  he  justly  calls  "  the  deadly  militarism  of  Lord  Wolseley."  If 
only  our  40,000  or  50,000  ministers  in  England  would  preach  but  one  such  sermon 
every  quarter  of  a  year  for  the  next  few  years,  Europe  would  soon  hear  once  more 
a  "  Truce  of  God  "  proclaimed,  such  as  the  white-ribbon  bands  of  peaceable  citizens 
successfully  wrung  in  the  middle  ages  from  their  over-lords  and  barons,  whose 
<}iiarrels  John  Milton  so  aptly  compared  to  the  quarrels  among  kites  and  crows. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  preachers  of  righteousness  are  never  moved  by  such 
considerations  as  that  millions  of  men  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  Mars, 
among  Clu-istian  nations  alone,  in  this  nineteenth  century  after  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  them  that  at  the  present  moment  twenty-  five 
millions  of  men  are  ready,  at  some  wild  young  monarch's  bidding,  or  after  an 
inflammatory  speech  by  some  tottering  statesman  who  dreads  the  coming  loss  of  his 
political  power — ^to  dash  at  each  other's  throats  like  bulldogs  slipped  from  their  leash? 
Have  they  no  thought  that  it  is  within  their  province  to  denounce  that  commercial 
immorality  which  cares  nothing  for  the  woes  of  the  peasantry  and  the  ruining  of 
4ill  trades  and  manufactures  but  theb-  own,  so  long  as  good  Gt)vemment  contracts 
for  weapons,  or  ships,  or  military  stores  can  be  secured  ?  Does  it  never  occur  to 
them  tliat  as  the  prophets  of  Israel  fulminated  againfit  oheir  own  people  for  selling  a 
girl  for  wine  and  giving  a  boy  for  a  harlot  ;  p gainst  Tyre  for  trafficking  in  the 
l^ersons  of  men  :  and  against  BabyloB  for  itv  xuilitary  ardour  and  violence ;  so  it  is 


their  own  duty,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  to  point  out  the  direct  connection  between 
the  financial  exigencies  of  militarism  and  the  raising  of  oppressive  taxes  from  ih^ 
people  ?  Have  thej  never  learnt  that  the  true  world-progress  is  by  the  power  oF 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  faithfulness  of  Christian  professors  to  every  minutest 
particle  of  the  Master's  teaching,  and  not  by  the  breach  of  His  holy  laws,  nor  by 
Ignoring  the  sacredneas  of  holy  life  and  the  Inrotherhood  of  men  and  of  nations  ?^ 
Do  they  not  see  that  the  unrest  of  Nihilism  and  Socialism  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  hatred'  of  the  oppressed  multitudes  of  the  continent  of  Europe  for  military 
despotisms,  and  for  enforced  services,  and  the  grinding  taxation  under  which  they 
BujQEer  ?  And  do  they  not  also  see  that  unless  the  Church  of  Christ  proteeta 
vi^rously,  in  the  name  ef  Christ,  against  these  things,  the  people  will  inevitably 
tiimk  it  approi^es  of  them,  and  will  be  driven  into  the  armies  of  the  unbelievers,  and 
possibly  destroy  in  some  mighty  upheaval  every  vestige  of  religious  worship  together 
witli  their  political  oppressors  ? 

"  (Jp  from  the  mighW  city 

A  cry  goes  up  to  rieaven — 

A  cry  goes  up  from  breaking  hearts, 

A  cry  from  souls  unshriven. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 

The  mournful  burden  flies  ; 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Laden  with  human  cries. 

Up  to  the  gates  of  Heaven, 

Up  to  the  Prince  of  Peace— 

When  shall  the  burden  lessen  ? 

When  shall  the  burden  cease  ?  ** 

I  frankly  admit  the  difficulty  of  introducing  doubtful  disputations  or  tho  dis- 
cussion of  many-sided  questions  to  congregations  of  persons  holding  every  variety^ 
and  sliade  of  social  and  political  view.  It  may  be  best  to  leave  the  practical  solution 
of  how  to  promote  Arbitration  and  Disanuament  to  Parliament,  the  Press,  and  the- 
Platform  rather  than  to  the  Pulpit.  Yet,  while  I  never  want  to  see  our  ministers 
become  party  preachers,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  like  them  prohibited  from 
taking  their  places  as  citizens  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  day.  I  want  them 
also  to  pray  for  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  who,  when  he  had  yielded  to  the  call  of 
God  and  had  had  his  lips  touched  with  a  live  coal  from  ofE  the  altar,  could  set  hi* 
face  like  a  flint  against  the  sinfulness  of  nations.  We  want  the  occupiers  of  th» 
pulpits  to  be  like  the  Apostles,  who,  when  tliey  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,, 
turned  the  prisoners'  bar  into  a  seat  of  judgment,  and  made  their  judges  tremble. 
If  we  cannot,  as  ministers,  enter  the  arena  of  party  strifes,  we  can  at  least  lay  down, 
as  clearly  as  words  may  do,  the  first  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness.  In  thia 
matter  of  peace,  must  it  not  be  our  duty  to  point  the  nations  to  a  better  and  more  sure 
protector  than  the  might  of  armies  and  navies  ?  That  God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest 
battalion  is  a  truth  or  a  falsity  according  to  whether  we  look  at  it  from  a  Christian  or 
non-Christian  standpoint.  If  God  is  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  universe  it  is  a  truth.  It 
then  only  beeomes  a  sneering  way  of  saying  thai  a  greater  material  force  must  in- 
evitably overcome  a  weaker  one.  But  if  God  lives,  as  we  know  he  does,  it  is  a  lie. 
Spiritual  forces  are  mightier  than  material  ones  History  proves  abundantly  that  God 
is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions.  Every  honest  soldier  must  ad- 
mit this,  and  we  believe  that  not  God,  but  the  adversary  of  the  human  race  is  workings 
most  earnestly  and  successfully  through  the  military  spirit  and  organisation  of  to-day. 
Not  our  army,  for  instance,  but  righteous  government  and  missionary  enterprise  hold 
India  loyal  to  the  British  Crown.  Our  narrow  escape  of  losing  it  through  the  mutiny 
was  the  direct  result  of  our  military  organisation.  We  had  called  a  native  army  into 
existence,  and  it  turned  against  us.  It  was  a  military  and  not  a  civil  uprising,  and  il- 
lustrates the  universal  truth  that  "  They  who  take  to  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword."  This  terrible  uprising  was  the  result  of  the  overbearing  behaviour  of  military^ 
officers  towards  their  subordinates,  and  prebably  dates  back  farther  than  the  era  of' 
greased  cartridges,  to  days  when,  as  Canon  Wilberf orce  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to 
support  our  wicked  opium  traffic  with  China,  Indian  soldiers  were  compelled  to  break 
caste  by  crossing  the  Klali  Pani,  or  black  waters.  The  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  over  and  over  again  in 
remarkable  episodes  of  the  great  European  war  and  the  Great  American  CivU  War, 
pr«>ves  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  and  safe  to  practise  what  the  Psalmist  sings, "  Thejr 
trust  in  chariots  and  horses,  but  we  will  trust  m  the  Lord  our  God."  The  religious, 
teachers  of  our  day  need  to  believe  in  a  living,  loving,  and  superintending  Father  in. 
heaven.    The  pulpit  might  learn  many  lessons  of  faith  from  the  pews  and  frof«^ 
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*^  laymen/' from  the  experience  of  missionaries  and  missionary  convcrfs,  and  from 
mission  communities  in  times  of  war,  who,  like  Nehemiah  in  pre-Christian  days,  liave 
been  ashamed  to  ask  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers,  because  they  have  alreiidy  boasted 
of  their  absolute  trust  in  God.  Friends  and  brethren — you  whom  the  Lord  has  called 
to  declare  the  coming  of  His  kingdom  in  righteousness  and  truth — cannot  you,  of  all 
men,  trust  Him  in  tunes  of  trouble  and  danger  ?  Do  you  not  believe  what  you  teach  ? 
And  even  if  it  should  please  Him  best  that  you  should  become  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
universal  brotherhood,  you  would  not  be  the  first  to  lay  down  your  lives  for  the  truth. 
As  Christ  has  loved  us,  and  has  given  Himself  for  us,  so  ought  we  also  to  be  ready 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.  In  any  case,  let  us  be  true  to  our  commission  ; 
not  the  hftMlds  of  war,  but  the  peaceful  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  To  sum  up  the  burden 
of  this  paper — our  business  is  to  teach  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  that  they  are  to 
become  at  once  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ,  and  that  they  are  all  to 
live  for  Him  and  serve  Him  to-day,  and  not  in  the  Millennium  only — 

"  From  the  awaking  of  the  glorious  sun 
In  the  far  chambers  of  the  crystal  East, 
To  where  he  goeth  down  in  pomp  and  power 
Beyond  the  western  seas." 

We  have  lost  strength  in  endeavouring  to  grapple  with  purely  intellectual  and 
scientific  problems,  while  neglecting  the  vast  social  problems  that  so  closely  influence 
the  moral  force  and  material  prosperity,  and  even  the  religious  beliefs,  of  the  masses 
of  the  community.  Many  of  the  scientific  doubts  of  the  day  will  clear  up  of  themselves 
if  let  alone,  but  the  pressure  of  the  war  system  upon  the  nations  is  terribly  real  and 
full  of  awfiil  possibilities  for  evil,  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  our  Poet  Laureate, 
we,  who  preach  the  Gospel,  are  bound  to  protest  against  as — 

"  Knights  of  God,  working  out  His  will 
To  cleanse  the  iiations." 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

By  Mr.  Henry  Stanley  Newman  (Leominster). 


"  Have  Faith  in  God."— Mark  xi.,  22. 

The  keystone  of  right  action  is  faith  in  God.  The  perilous  link  in  every  down- 
ward course  is  unbelief.  Faith  results  in  the  patriotic  and  the  peaceful.  Unbelief 
interposes  the  doubt,  "  Hatli  God  said  ?  "  and  precipitates  us  in  war  with  God  and  war 
with  man.  The  reason  men  fight  is  because  they  distrust  God  and  man.  The  reason 
I  am  at  peace  is  because  I  rely  on  the  All-Fatherliness  of  God.  The  practical  appli- 
cation of  this  two-edged  sword  of  truth  is  universal.  By  faith  Moses  was  meek  and 
peaceable  when  his  sister  and  brother,  Miriam  and  Aaron,  declared  family  war.  By 
faith  Moses  appointed  Courts  of  Arbitration  and  Appeal  in  the  Cities  of  Refuge  when 
controversy  suddenly  arose  between  blood  and  blood.  By  faith  King  Saul  held  his 
peace  when  the  children  of  Benjamin  "  despised  him  "  and  "  brought  him  no  presents." 
By  faitli  David  refiised  in  self-defence  to  slay  the  Lord's  anointed,  saying,  "  The 
Loud  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out 
of  thine  hand."  In  unbelief  and  forgetfulness  of  God,  David  brought  a  ciurse  upon 
the  nation  when  he  numbered  the  1,300,000  "valiant  men  that  drew  sword."  By 
faitli  Ezra  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  King  a  band  of  soldiers  and  horsemen,  for 
he  had  spoken  to  the  King,  saying,  "  The  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  all  them  for 
good  tiiat  seek  Him,  but  His  power  and  His  wrath  is  against  all  them  that  forsake 
Him."  By  faith  the  Israelites  besought  the  Lord  on  the  banks  of  the  Ahava,  and  He 
"  delivered  them  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy."  By  faith  William  Penn,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  made  tieaty  witli  the  Indians  under  the  elm  tree,  subdued  kingdoms, 
and  established  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  by  a  compact  which,  in  the  words  of 
Voltaire,  "  was  never  sworn  to  and  never  broken."  •  In  faith  England  consented  to 
Arbitration  on  the  Alabama  claims,  and  cheerfully  paid  the  award  of  the  Arbitrators, 
achieving  what  has  been  termed  "  tiie  most  glorious  event  in  English  history."  In 
unbelief  and  distrust  the  Continental  Powers  grind  down  their  subjects  imder  the  iron 
heel  of  the  conscription,  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of  their  best  citizens  escape  to  the 
freehold  homesteads  of  America.  A  recent  writer  in  Germany  says,  "  Trade  is  simply 
dying.  Every  Grerman  one  meets  groans  over  the  taxes.  People  are  too  poor  to  buy. 
l!he  discontent  is  awful."  In  unbelief  and  distrust  France  holds  her  Colony  of 
Algeria  in  the  bonds  of  military  despotism,  so  that  soldiers  are  picketted  at  the  four 
corners  of  a  haystack  to  prevent  the  Arabs  setting  it  on  fire. 

The  doctrines  of  Peace  lie  deep  in  the  heart  of  Christianity.  **  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  Hie  world,  even  our  j&ith."    Adhered  to,  Christian  faith  leads  nations 
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•0  prosperity  ;  rejected,  ealamity  results.  Yet  it  is  Truth  we  are  to  follow,  whether 
it  seem  to  lead  to  outward  pn)sperity  or  not.  We  are  to  love  Him  who  is  tlie  Trufli, 
not  for  the  gifts  He  brings.  Imt  forHis  own  sake.  Without  faidi  it  is  impossible  for 
a  nation  to  prosper,  because  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.  John 
Bright's  great  axiom  for  Ireland  was  tliat  *'  Force  is  no  remedy,"  and  liis  words  apply 
to  every  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  safety  ia  India  does  not  consist  in  a  little  standing  army  of  73,337  English 
soldiers  among  252  millions  of  people,  but  we  are  strong  in  an  administration  of 
justice,  conciliation  and  peace.  By  faith  Schwartz  was  stronger  in  South  India  than 
all  our  troops.  When  our  soldiers  were  starving,  it  was  Schwartz  alo»e  that  supplied 
them  with  bread.  He  was  the  one  man  whom  Hyder  Ali  would  receive  as 
Ambassador  from  the  English.  **  Let  them  send  the  Cliristian,"  said  the  Rajah,  "  h© 
will  not  deceive  us."  By  faith  in  God,  Su*  Hei-bert  Edwardes,  when  Commissioner  in 
the  Punjaub,  established  the  golden  maxim,  that  "  Christian  things  done  in  a  Cliristian 
manner  will  never  alienate  the  people,"  adding,  "  Above  all  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
we  are  much  safer  if  we  do  our  duty  than  if  we  neglect  it,  and  He  who  has  brought 
us  liere  with  His  own  right  arm  will  shield  and  bless  us,  if,  in  simple  reliance  upon 
Him,  we  try  to  do  His  will." 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  said  to  a  missionary  in  South  Africa,  "  You  have  done  my 
government  more  servace  than  a  whole  company  of  soldiers."  Yes,  love  is  mightier 
than  the  sword.  The  testimony  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  clear  :  **  Alexander,  Csesar, 
Oliarlemagne,  and  myself  have  founded  empires  by  the  sword,  and  they  have  dropped 
to  pieces  like  ropes  of  sand.  Upon  what  did  the  creations  of  our  genius  depend  ? 
Upon  force.  Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions 
would  die  for  Him."  Christ  came  to  estabhsh  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  cease  to 
increase.  In  enunciating  the  motive  principles  of  His  kingdorri.  He  shows  that  the 
greatest  of  these  is  love.  *'  Aly  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were 
of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews,  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  If  we  are  members  of  His  kingdom, 
we  are  subject  to  the  laws  which  regulate  that  (kingdom,  and,  subject  to  those  laws, 
we  are  under  the  absolute  guard  and  protection  of  Christ  our  King. 

The  legions  of  heaven  camp  round  about  us,  as  they  encompassed  Elisha.  If 
we  are  in  a  furnace  of  distress  or  difficulty,  there  ia  the  presence  of  a  "  Fourth  like 
unto  the  Son  of  God."  If  I  am  a  child  of  God,  I  can  fearlessly  commit  my  cause  to 
the  keeping  of  "  Him  that  judgeth  righteously."  No  emergency  can  arise  in  which 
the  omnipotence  of  God  is  insufficient.  The  echo  of  this  faith  is  heard  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  When  Christ  charged  Peter  to  sheath  his 
sword,  Tcrtullian  says  that,  "  in  disarming  Peter,  Christ  unbelted  every  soldier." 

Origen  says,  "  If  all  the  Romans  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  would  over- 
come their  enemies  by  prayer,  or  rather,  they  would  not  go  to  war  at  all,  being 
guarded  by  that  Divine  power  which  promised  to  save  five  whole  cities  for  the  sake 
of  fifty  just  persons."  Again  he  says,  "  We  do  give  help  to  kings,  a  divine  help,  so 
to  speak.  As  by  our  prayers  we  vanquish  the  demons  who  stir  up  war,  and  cause  the 
violation  of  oaths,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  nations,  we  are  in  this  way  much  more 
helpful  to  kings  than  those  who  take  the  field  to  fight  for  them.  None  fight  better 
for  the  king  than  we  do.  We  cannot  indeed  fight  under  him  even  if  he  should  require 
it,  but  we  fight  for  him  in  offering  our  prayers  to  God.*' 

The  Donatists  of  Phrygia  upheld  the  same  truth.  In  295  a.d.  the  young  martyr, 
Maximilian  of  Numidia,  was  beheaded  because  he  refused  to  be  a  soldier,  saying,  *'  I 
cannot  engage  in  military  service;  I  am  a  Christian."  Martin,  of  Tours,  on  his. con- 
version, when  serving  in  the  army,  went  to  his  general  and  said,  "  I  am  the  soldier  of 
Christ,  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  fight."  Loring  Brace,  in  his  excellent  book  on  the 
achievements  of  Christ  in  leavening  the  world,  gives  many  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  the  "Peace  of  God,"  and  the  "Truce  of  God,"  were  advocated  in  the  middle 
ages.  Men  traversed  Europe  as  pilgrims  with  banners  pleading  for  peace.  Duelling, 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  Germany  and  G«ul,  in  England  and  in  Spain,  has  to  a  large 
extent  ceased,  because  the  conscience  of  Europe  rose  against  it. 

During  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  Friends,  trusting  in  God,  refused  to  take  up  arms 
in  self-defence,  and  historians  declare  that  the  only  houses  at  that  time  where  there 
was  safety  were  tlie  houses  of  these  peaceful  non-combatants.  During  the  Civil  War  in 
America  m  1861  to  1865,  Friends  in  North  Carolina  were  subjected  to  abuse  and 
torture  because  they  refused  to  fight,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  state  that 
"  among  all  those  who  steadily  refused  to  bear  arms,  many  of  whom  were  imprisoned, 
not  one  suffered  a  violent  death." 

(a)    Among  remedial  measures,  Richard  Cobden  laid  great  stress  on  the  influence 
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relationships  may  multiply  occasions  of  difficulty,  but  Ave  make  a  mistake  if  w» 
imagine  that  on  this  account  commerce  does  not  promote  peace.  The  fact  is,  the 
closer  the  communication  between  tiations  and  the  more  mutually  interdependent  their 
•commerce,  the  more  arguments  exist  for  maintaining  friendly  relations.  While 
"Christ  heartily  encourages  industry  and  denounces  the  "  slothful,"  lie  continually,  by 
example  and  precept,  condemns  covetousness.  In  the  presence  of  ihe  unselfishness 
of  Clirist,  Protective  Tariffs  must  vanish,  while  Commercial  Treaties,  Industrial 
Enterprises,  and  Co-operative  Societies  for  developing  the  wealth  of  ^arth,  will  be  in 
the  ascendent,  binding  nationalities  together,  and  welding  into  community  of  interest 
«very  civilized  nation.  Healthy  commercial  intercourse  is  therefore  on  the  side  of 
Christianity.  Agricultural  pursuits  prevail  when  men  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,  "  The  existence  of  the 
prophecy,  *  They  shall  learn  war  no  more,'  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  war,  and 
stamps  criminality  on  its  very  forehead.  So  soon  as  Christianity  shall  gain  a  full 
ascendencyin  the  world,  from  that  moment  war  disappears." 

(b)  The  teaching  of  Christ  is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  international 
JEALOUSY  and  national  pride.  In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  our  obligations 
towards  weaker  racjes,  the  claim  oi  every  man  on  the  sympathetic  help  of  his 
brother  man,  and  the  "  rights  of  man,"  as  man,  are  clearly  recognised. 

Do  the  principles  of  peace  eat  out  our  Patriotism  or  make  cowards  of  us  ?  Far 
from  it.  Patriotism  consists  in  working  and  suffering  for  the  welfare  of  our  father- 
land, not  in  drinking  toasts  in  champagne.  Tlie  bread-winner  is  the  true  patriot,  for 
it  is  the  toiler  that  really  adds  to  the  national  wealth.  Christ  in  the  carpenter's  shop 
in  Nazareth  manifested  heroism.  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,  lie  became  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  for  His  nation,  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  for  the  w  hole  world.  In- 
stead of  the  interests  of  one  nation  being  isolated  or  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
another,  Christ  teaches  us  tlie  solidarity  of  nuyikiad,  that  if  one  member  or  nation 
suffer,  all  nations  suffer  with  it ;  if  one  natioii  is  honoured  and  blessed,  as  Israel  was 
blessed,  all  nations  are  blessed. 

Bishop  Westcott  referred  to  this  at  the  Church  Conference  last  year  :  "  In  the 
light  of  Christian  faith,"  he  said,  "  the  true  interests  of  nations  are  identical,  because 
they  are  the  interests. of  humanity.  The  loss  of  one  nation  is  the  loss  of  all,  the  gain 
of  one  nation  is  the  gain  of  all."  "  An  imrighteous  victory  is  above  all  a  calamity  to 
the  conquerors.  The  incarnation  proclaims  a  brotherhood  of  nations  no  less 
than  a  brotherhood  of  men."  "  Every  duty  which  is  recognised  in  our  private 
dealing  one  with  another,  must  find  an  analogous  place  in  international  relations." 

(c)  The  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitration  and  the  mediation  of 
NEUTRAL  POWERS  are  the  direct  result  on  the  world  of  the  benediction  of  (Christ's 
teaching,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  Our  beloved  Queen  has  on  several 
occasions  during  her  reign  exercised  her  royal  influence  in  favour  of  mediation. 
President  Grant  said,  "  I  look  forward  to  an  epoch  when  a  Court,  recognised  by  all 
nations,  will  settle  all  international  differences,  instead  of  keeping  large  standing 
armies  as  they  do  in  Europe."  Every  nation  has  the  option  of  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
**  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,"  and  without  his  consent 
rectifies  his  frontier.  "  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly,"  and  layeth 
torpedoes  in  the  course  of  his  ships  ;  and  let  all  the  nations  say  "  Amen."  "  Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  is 
the  Lord  "  (Ps.  33-12).  Let  the  conscience  of  England  declare  which  we  have 
merited. 

(d)  Impkrial  Federation  is  in  accord  with  the  teachmgs  of  Christ.  He  died 
not  for  one  nation  only,  "  but  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of 
God  that  were  scattered  abroad."  The  proposal  of  Lord  Rosebercy  to  knit  together 
in  a  compact  of  peace  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  step  in  the  Christian  direction. 
The  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  communities  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  is 
without  parallel.  Our  rapidly  increasing  colonies  impose  upon  us  the  responsibility 
to  form  a  Federation  giving  to  each  a  representative  government  But  Christ  would 
carry  us  much  further  tlian  this.  He  would  gather  together  in  one  the  spears  of  the 
whole  world,  and  bring  all  into  a  compact  of  peace  where  the  stronger  and  more 
civilised  should  help  the  weak.  In  Him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  barbarian,  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  merged  in  one  kingdom  under  one 
king. 

The  intention  of  Law,  as  we  find  it  in  the  teachings  of  Moses,  is  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  person  of  every 
subject  of  the  kingdom,  to  plead  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  child,  to  redress  and 
repress  outrage  and  violence.  The  tendi^ncy  of  all  just  laws  is  to  keep  man  at  peace 
with  his  neighbour,  and  when  wrong  is  done,  for  the  man,  instead  of  avenging  the 


wrong  himself,  to  refbr  the  matter-  to  the  arbitration  of  magistrate  or  jury.  The- 
teaching  of  Christ  throughout  is  in  the  direction  of  the  fulfilment  of  law.  He- 
infinitely  strengthens  law,  by  giving  us  power  to  keep  tlie  law. 

(«)  This  leads  us  to  the  great  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  If  law  is  good  between  citizen  and  citizen,  it  is  also  good 
between  nation  and  nation.  If  250  millions  in  India,  composed  of  many  races  and 
many  languages  and  religions,  are  at  peace  one  with  another,  because  they  are  under 
one  government  and  one  law,  why  should  tliore  not  be  an  international  code  for 
Europe  to  bind^over  belligerents  to  keep  the  psace,  and  to  pledge  each  other  to  refer 
their  difference's  to  a  Court  of  Appeal  ? 

It  is  to  the  Christian  Church  that  we  must  look  for  active  co-operation  in  tha 
formation  of  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Arbitration  and  for  help  in  the  formation  of  an. 
International  Code.  The  Church,  while  separating,  lierself  from  sin,  must  not  and 
dare  not  stand  aloof  on  questions  like  these  which  affect  the  well  being  of  millions- 
f  or  whom  Christ  died. 

America  has  set  us  a  noble  example  in  the  Pan-American  Congress.  In  the  preamble- 
of  the  treaty  then  formed,  the  Delegates  declare  that  "  War  is  the  most  cruel,  the  most 
fruitless,  and  the  most  dangerous  expedient  for  the  settlement  of  international 
differences."  The  first  article  states,  "  The  Republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South 
America,  hereby  adopt  Arbiiration  as  a  principle  of  American  International  law  for  the 
settlement  of  all  differences,  disputes,  or  controversies  that  may  arise  between  them"  ;. 
the  only  exception  for  any  nation  being  where -the  matter  in  controversy  "  niay^ 
imperil  its  independence."  Mr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  observes,  "  We  hold  up' 
this  new  Magna  Cliarta,  which  abolishes  war,  and  substitutes  Arbitration  between  the 
American  Republics,  as  the  first  and  great  fruit  of  the  International  American  Con- 
ference." 

Mr.  Wm.  Evans  Darby  in  his  address  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress,  proposes  a 
"  League  of  Peace,"  "  the  formation  of  a  solemn  International  Treaty  providing  for  the 
submission  of  international  differences  to  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  by  the  Govern- 
ments interested,  or  by  their  representatives  forming  a  Nomination  Board,"  or 
"  better  still,  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration." 

(/)  If  Europe  will  thus  follow  the  example  of  the  American  Republics,  it  will 
natiu-ally  lead  to  the  next  step,  disarmament  and  the  disbanding,  of  standing 
ARMIES.  The  teaching  of  Christ  on  this  point  is  equally  emphatic,  "  All  they  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  Bearing  the  sword,  and  training  for 
war,  form  no  real  security.  Our  standing  army  is  a  disgrace  in  England.  Our  vast 
National  Debt  of  £713,000,000  is  not  so  important  as  the  low  moml  status  of  our 
English  soldiers  depicted  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  Ninety- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  army,  on  completing  their  original  term  of 
service,  decline  all  invitations  or  inducements  offered  them  to  renew  their  engage- 
ment," showing  their  own  judgment  against  life  in  the  army.  '*  Witliin  the  last  ten 
years  between  40,000  and  50,000  men  have  deserted."  "  In  1889tliere  were  only  111 
men  per  1,000  in  our  army  over  30  years  of  age."  ''  During  the  same  period  of  ten 
years  no  less  than  110,000  men  or  hoys  in  our  army  liave  been  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment."  Such  statistics  are  sufficient,  without  note  or  comment,  to 
condemn  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace.  As  we  sow,  so,  as  a  nation,  are  we 
reaping  the  immoral  harvest.  Our  standing"  armies  are  a  witness  against  ourselves 
tliat  we  distrust  God. 

(<7)    Clu-ist  teaches  us  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  or,  as  St.  Peter  puts  it 
that  no  man  or  nation  "  suffer  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's  matters."      We  read  in 
Chronicles  (II.  Chron.  xxxv.,  20-24)  that  King  Josiah  was  warned,  '*  Forbear  thee  from  ' 
meddling,"  but  refusing  the  warning,  he  perished  for  his  folly.     Many  wars,  in  which 
England's  life-blood  has  been  spilt,  have  been  piu-ely  "  meddlesome." 

(Ji)  Clirist  maintains  the  right  of  the  lowly  citizen.  "  He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree."  As  such  teaching  prevails, 
the  franchise  of  the  people  becomes  honoured.  In  lieu  of  "  declarations  of  war  "  at 
the  caprice  of  monarchs  or  tottering  cabinets,  war  will  only  be  declared  by  deliberate 
submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people."  President  Harrison,  in  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Delegates  at  the  Congress  in  Washington,  pointed  to  the  smallness  of  the  United 
States  army,  and  proudly  and  justly  observed,  "  Our  secm-ities  are  lodged  with  our 
people."  Such  noble  words  are  a  humiliating  contrast  to  our  condition  in  Europe, 
where  3,242,000  men  are  standing  with  bristling  bayonets  waiting  for  war,  while  no 
less  than  17,314,000  trained  soldiers  are  ready  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  a  war  panic. 
Let  not  the  exhileration  of  our  meeting  together  in  tliis  great  Congress  hide  from  us 
the  need  for  deep  humiliation.  At  our  Missionary  Conference  in  London  in  1878,  the 
aged  Dr.  Moffat  rose  and  quoted  the  words  of  a  heathen  chief  to  his  comrades  in 
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ISouth  Africa  ;  "  What  is  War  ?  War  cultivates  no  fields.  It  plants  no  garclcns. 
War  raises  no  families  and  builds  no  houses.  Will  you  know  what  War  has  done  ? 
"Go  to  the  fields  where  the  strife  of  battle  has  raged,  and  ask  the.  enslaved  people, 
What  are  you  doing  here  in  slavery  ?  They  will  reply,  War  sant  us  down  here.  Go  to 
ithe  widows  and  ask.  Why  do  you  mourn  ?  and  the  widow  will  answer,  War  devoured 
rmy  husband  and  I  am  alone.  Go  to  the  fatherless,  and  they  will  tell  yoii,  I  had  a 
father,  but  War  ate  him  up." 

When  visiting  Ephesus,  I  was  shown  the  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  W^e  are 
iiold  that  seven  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  on  becoming  Christians,  were  sentenced  to 
death.  They  escaped,  and  were  fed  month  by  month  by  fellow  believers  in  this  cave. 
When  the  Government  of  Ephesus  was  changed,  they  again  appeared  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  oflEered  their  coins  for  purchases  in  the  Agora.  But  they  had  been  so 
long  in  the  cave  that  their  coins  had  become  obsolete.  So  will  it  be  with  War.  A 
time  will  come  when  a  dead  past  will  bmy  its  dead.  The  military  platitudes  and 
:;glamour  of  war  will  become  unmarketable.  Children  will  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
asp,  and  the  weaned  child  on  the  cockatrice*  den.  Faith  in  God  will  take  the  place  of 
fortifications,  "  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
be  thou  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea,  and  shalt  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall 
believe  tliat  what  he  saith  cometh  to  pass,  he  shall  have  it.  Therefore  I  say  unto 
you,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  pray  and  ask  for,  believe  that  ye  receive  them  and  ye 
shall  have  them." 

What  then  does  Christ  want  us  to  do  in  the  matter  ?  May  we  not  send  a  delega- 
tion from  this  International  Congress  to  our  Queen  to  express  our  sympathy  with  her 
in  the  burdens  of  State,  to  ask  her  intervention  among  the  nations  in  favour  of  peace, 
and  to  give  expression  to  om*  united  prayer,  '*  that  it  may  please  God  to  give  to  all 
nations,  unity,  peace,  and  concord"  ? 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  AND  WAR. 
By  Mr.  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  London. 

The  attitude  of  the  Early  Christians  in  relation  to  War  is  one  of  great 
interest. 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  to  realise  the  position 
and  circumstances  of  the  infant  Church,  springing  as  it  were  into  a  new  life,  and  with 
an  unknown  future  before  it. 

It  was  the  happy  season  of  child-like  faith,  which  could  accept  in  theii 
obvious  meaning  the  words  of  Him  who  was  reverenced  and  adored  as  the 
one  Lord  and  Redeemer.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  early  believers  —  thia 
obvious  meaning  was  not  to  be  lightly  explained  away.  It  was  rather  in 
their  view  to  be  accepted  as  designed  in  His  infinite  wisdom  at  once  for  the 
exercise  and  the  discipline  of  their  faith  and  obedience.  They  had  not  yet  been 
taught  that  "  it  is  lawful  for  Christian  men  at  the  commandment  of  the  magistrate  to 
wear  weapons  and  serve  in  the  wars."  It  was  only  very  gradually  that  the  Church 
was  persuaded  that  the  words  of  her  Divine  Lord,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  could  by 
any  possibility  be  strained  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  lawful  to  kill  or  even  to  injure  an 
enemy.  Thus  we  find  Justm  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  second  century,  insist- 
ing upon  the  fulfilment  under  the  Gospel  of  the  independent,  yet  almost  identical 
preiictions  of  Isaiah  and  Micah,  "  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  tlie  law  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  and  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall 
rebuke  many  people,  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more  "  (Isaiah  ii.,  4 ;  Micah  iv.,  3).  *'  That  these  things  are 
come  to  pass,"  says  the  Christian  Apologist,  **  ye  may  be  convinced.  For  from 
Jerusalem  thei*e  have  gone  forth  into  the  world  a  company  of  twelve  men,  unlearned 
and  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  eloquence,  but  who,  sent  forth  by  Christ  to  teach  unto  all  the 
Word  of  God,  liave  proclaimed  it  to  every  nation  of  men,  so  that  we  who  were 
formerly  aliens  one  to  another,  not  only  do  not  fight  against  our  enemies,  but  we  do 
not  even  deceive  them,  or  state  anything  falsely,  but  we  cheerfully  die  confessiug 
•Christ."  (Justin  Martyr,  Apolog.  1,  c.  39.    See  also  his  Dialogue  with  Trvpho  §  109- 

110.) 

The  testimony  of  the  Athenian  Athenagoras,  alwut  the  same  period,  is  to  the 
-same  effect.  ''  We  can  persuade  you,"  he  writes,  addressing  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
^nd  his  son  Commodus,  "  by  the  doctrines  to  which  we  give  heed,  which  are  not 
human  but  divinely  inspired  utterances,  no  longer  to  esteem  us  as  Atheists. 

**  What  then  are  the  commands  in  which  we  are  trained  ?  *  Love  your  enemies, 
Wess  ♦hem  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  tliat  ye  may 


be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who  causes  His  sun  to  rise  oq 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth.down  raii^  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust/  For 
amongst  us  ye  will  find  men  in  humble  life  eiiigaged  in  manual  labour,  and  even  poor 
women,  who  are  not,  perhaps,  able  to  say  much,  but  who  show  forth  in  action  the 
excellence  of  these  teachings.  For  they  do  not  utter  choice  words,  but  exhibit  good 
deeds.  Being  stricken  they  strike  not  again  ;  they  patiently  suffer  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  they  give  to  those  who  ask,  and  "  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves." 
(Athenagoras,  Leg.  pro  Christianis,  c.  11,  p.  41,  Ed.  Dechair.) 

Irenaeus  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  Chm-ch  both  in  the  east  and  in 
the  west.  Brought  up  at  Smyrna  as  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  the 
disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  his  testimony  carries  us  back  beyond  the  latter  end  of 
the  second  century,  when  he  is  usually  spoken  of  as  flourishing,  whilst  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  identifies 
him  with  the  Churches  of  that  country.  Like  Justin  and  Athenagoras  he  freely 
quotes  the  words  "  Love  yom*  enemies  "  as  part  of  the  distinctive  teaching  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  a  command  binding  under  all  circumstances  upon  his 
followers.  (Iren.  contra  Hasreses,  lib.  11.,  e.  32,  §  1.)  He  insists  upon  this  in  another 
beautiful  passage.  '^  Enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Lord  com- 
mands us  not  merely  not  to  kill,  but  not  even  to  nate  ;  to  love  not 
merely  our  neighbom-s,  but  even  our  enemies.  Whatsoever,"  saith  he,  "  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  not  grieving  at  wrong 
as  unwilling  to  suffer  it,  but  as  rejoicing  in  having  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  ; 
being  rather  forward  in  kindness  towards  our  fellow  men,  than  serving  them  by 
constraint  as  of  necessity.  These  things,  as  we  said  before,  are  the  commands  not  of 
one  destroying  the  law,  but  of  one  who  in  fulfilling  it  extends  it  to  us.  For  He 
redeemed  us,  not  that  we  should  depart  from  Him  ;  (for  none  placed  outside 
the  Lord's  provision  can  acquire  for  himself  the  food  of  salvation)  ;  but  that 
obtaining  more  of  His  grace,  we  might  love  Him  more.  For  the  more  we  love  Him 
the  greater  shall  be  the  glory  that  we  shall  receive  from  Him  when  we  shall  be  ever 
in  the  presence  of  the  Father."    (Iren.  adv.  Hseres.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  13,  §  3.) 

Brief  as  is  the  charming  dialogue  of  Minucius  Felix,  it  testifies  to  the  horror  of 
human  bloodshed  which  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  Christians  of  that  day  ("  Nobis 
homicidium  nee  viderefas,  nee  audireJ'^  Min.  Felix,  p.  299-300,  Ed.  Ouzel.)  about  a.b. 
180,  or  perhaps  a  little  later. 

The  origin  of  the  Latin  Church  of  North  Africa  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
But  whether  derived  from  Rome  or  Alexandria,  it  had  become  by  the  end  of  the 
second  century  an  important  and  influential  community.  TertuUian,  of  Carthage,  was 
at  that  time  its  most  distinguished  ornament.  ("  Hie  apud  Latinos  nostrorum 
omnium  facile  princeps  judicandus  estJ* — ^Vincentius  Lirinensis  Commonitorium,  c  24.) 
His  father  is  said  by  Jerome  to  have  been  a  proconsular  centurion — a  military 
officer  under  the  proconsul  of  Africa  (De  Viris  ill.  c.  53) — a  fact  which  may  explain 
his  apparent  familiarity  with  military  service,  whilst  giving  colour  to  the  doubt 
whether  he  himself  was  originally  a  Christian.  His  "Apology"  has  been  justly 
styled  a  "  masterpiece,"  and  his  other  performances  are  written  with  art  and  force, 
and  are  edifying  and  instructive.  (2.  Lardner*s  Works,  p.  268.)  From  them  it  is 
evident  that  although  there  was  not  in  the  Church  at  that  time  any  distinct  regulation 
prohibiting  military  service,  there  was  an  important  and  influential  party  who  looked 
upon  it  with  great  disfavour.  In  his  tract  upon  Idolatry,  TertuUian  strongly  expresses 
his  own  opinion  that  a  Christian  cannot  consistently  engage  in  the  military  profession. 
Referring  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter  :  "  Put  up  thy  sword  into  his  place  ;  for 
all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword"  ;  (Matt.  xxvi.  52  ; 
Jno.  xviii.  11)  ;  he  says  "  How  shall  the  Christian  carry  on  war  ;  how  indeed  shall 
he  act  as  a  soldier,  even  in  peace,  without  a  sword,  which  the  Lord  has  taken  away  ? 
For  although  soldiers  came  to  John  and  received  advice  as  to  their  behaviour,  and 
although  tlie  centurion  had  believed,  yet  afterwards  the  Lord  disarmed  every  soldier 
in  disarming  Peter.  With  us  no  course  of  conduct  is  lawful  which  is  attached  to  an 
unlawful  act."  (De  Idol,  c.  19.)  Again,  in  his  tract  on  "  The  Soldier's  Crown,"  he 
writes  :  "  A  Christian  is  nowhere  anything  else  but  a  Christian.  There  is  but  one 
Gospel,  and  the  same  Jesujs,  who  will  deny  everyone  who  denies  Him  and  will  confess 
ever^'one  who  confesses  God.  Faith  admits  not  the  excuse  of  necessity.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  sinning  to  those  for  whom  the  only  necessity  ia  not  to  sin."     (De 

CorOUft,  C;  11.) 

The  same  views  are  expressed  in  his  Apology.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  as  we  said  be- 
fore, we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  whom  have  we  to  hate  ?  If,  when  we  are 
injured,  we  are  forbidden  to  return  the  injury,  lest  we  should  be  like  om*  tormentors, 
whom  can  we  hurt  ?    You  yourselves  acknowledge  this.     For  how  often  do  ye  rage^ 
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against  tho  Clmstians,  obeying  partly  your  own  impulses  and  partly  thi  existing 
laws?  How  often  in  the  past  has  the  enmged  public  attacked  us  of  their  own 
accord  with  stones  and  fire  ?  With  the  very  fury  of  bacchanals,  they  do  not  spare 
even  the  dead  Christians,  but  cut  in  pieces  and  drag  off  the  bodies  of  some  from  the 
rest  of  the  gTave,  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  death. 

"But  God  forbid  that  the  divine  sect  should  be  avenged  by  human  fire,  or  should 
grieve  at  that  suffering  by  which  it  is  proved.  For  if  we  desired  to  act  the  part  of 
open  enemies,  and  not  merely  secret  avengers,  would  th<3  power  of  numbers  and  of 
forces  be  wanting  to  us  ?  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  already  filled  all 
that  is  yours,  your  cities,  your  districts,  your  forts,  your  towns,  your  council 
chambers,  your  very  camps,  your  tribes,  your  societies,  tiio  palace,  the  senate,  the 
forum  ;  to  you  we  have  left  nothing  hut  tho  temples." 

Tertullian  is  the  Carlyle  of  the  ancient  world,  and  tlic  fervour  of  his  rugged 

eloquence  carries  him  away 

"  For  what  war,"  he  continues,  '*  are  we  not  prepared,  yea,  ready  though  with 
unequal  forces,  who  are  so  freely  butchered,  if  with  our  principles  it  were  not  law- 
ful to  be  killed  rather  than  to  kill.  By  merely  withdrawing  ourselves,  unarmed  and 
without  rebellion,  we  could  effectually  fight  against  j^ou,  by  the  evil  effect  of  our 
example  alone.  For  if  so  great  a  multitude  were  peaceably  to  retire  into  some 
distant  comer  of  the  world,  the  loss  of  so  many  and  such  excellent  citizens  would 
fill  your  empire  with  confusion,  and  punish  it  by  the  abandonment.  Doubtless  you 
would  be  affrighted  at  your  own  solitude  and  stand  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  a  dead 
world — ^you  would  vainlv  ask  for  those  over  whom  you  lately  ruled"  (Tertull.  ApoL, 
c.  37). 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  we  have  a  writer  nearly  con- 
temporary with  Tertullian,  and  equally  able  and  learned,  but  of  a  sweeter  spirit. 
Representing  the  Alexandrian  Church,  he  thus  addresses  the  Gentiles  :  "  The 
purpose  of  God  is  ever  to  'save  the  flock  of  mankind.  To  this  end 
the  good  God  hath  sent  forth  the  good  Shepherd  ;  and  the  Word  having 
made  the  truth  simple,  hath  showed  imto  men  the  height  of  salvation,  that  so 
they  may  rather  repent  and  be  saved,  than,  through  disobedience,  be  condemned. 
This  proclamation  of  righteousness  is  a  message  of  glad  tidings  to  them  that  obey, 
but  of  probation  to  the  disobedient.  But  the  voice  of  the  loud-sounding  tnmipet  has 
pealed  forth,  and  collected  the  soldiers,  and  proclaimed  the  war.  Christ  has  breathed 
His  song  of  peace  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  and  shall  He  not  gather  together  His  peaceable 
soldiers  ?  Yes,  truly  He  hath  collected  His  bloodless  army  with  His  blood  and  His 
word  ,  and  hath  delivered  unto  them  the  Kingdom  of  He; i  von.  The  trumpet  of 
Christ  is  His  Gospel.  He  hath  sounded  it,  and  we  have  heard.  Let  us  clothe  our- 
selves with  His  peaceable  armour,  putting  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith  and  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  gu-ding  on  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  Let  us  sharpen  our  weapons  for  the  conflict.  It 
is  thus  that  the  Apostle  draws  out  the  order  of  peaceable  battle.  This  is  the  armour 
that  is  invincible.  Armed  with  these,  let  us  set  om-selves  in  battle  array,  and  be 
ready  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one."  (Clement  Alex.  Protrep, 
c.  xi.,  §  116,  p.  90,  Ed.  Pott.)  The  above  is  but  a  brief  abstract  from  his 
earnest  appeal.  Yet  more  distinct  and  precise  is  the  testimony  of  the 
famous  Origen.  He  stands  pre-eminent  for  learning  and  piety  amongst  the  Christians 
of  the  tliird  century.  Many  of  his  writings  are  only  known  to  us  in  Latin  transla- 
tions, not  alway3  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but  his  Treatise  against  Celsus,  which  is  one  of 
his  most  carefully  prepared  works,  has  been  happily  preserved  to  us  in  the  original 
Greek.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Philip,  about  A.D.  248,  the  year  in  which,  one  thousand  years  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  the  secular  games  were  celebrated  with  unusual  pomp.  (See  Gibbon's  Dealine 
and  Fall,  c.  7.)  Origen  was  then  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  a  little  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  passage  is  rather  long,  but  it  presents  the  ripe  convictions 
of  the  most  profound  Christian  scholar  of  the  age.  It  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
8th  book  :  "  Celsus  urges  us  to  help  the  Prince  with  all  our  strength,  to  relieve  him 
in  his  just  quarrels,  to  fight  with  liim,  to  bear  arms  under  him,  and  if  he  calls  upon 
us,  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  armies.  Now,  it  may  be  replied, 
we  do,  as  occasion  requires,  assist  our  Prince,  taking  up,  if  I  may  so  say.  Divine 
assistance,  and  the  whole  armour  of  God.  And  these  things  we  do,  obeying  the  voice 
of  the  Apostle  when  he  says,  *  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  should  be  made  for  all  men,  for  Kings, 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority.*  And  by  how  much  any  is  the  more  godly  by  so 
much  is  he  the  more  efficient  in  helping  princes  tlian  those  soldiers  who  go  fortii  to 
'  their  armies  and  slay  whomsoever  they  can  of  their  enemies.     Besides  which,  we 


m  ly  say  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  faith,  and  who  require  U8  to  fight  for  the 
common  good  and  to  slay  men,  that  even  those  among  you  wIh)  are  priests  of  your 
idols,  and  have  charge  of  the  temples  of  those  whom  ye  esteem  gods,  keep  their 
right  hand  undefiled  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  ;  that  with  hands  unstained  with 
blood  and  pure  from  slaughter,  they  may  approach  the  appointed  sacrifices  to 
those  whom  ye  call  gods  ;  and  on  the  occurrence  of  war  ye  on  no  account  permit 
priests  to  enlist  in  the  army.  If  then  this  be  praiseworthy,  how  much  more,  when 
others  are  fighting,  do  these  Christians  wage  war  as  the  priests  and  servants  of  God  ; 
both  keeping  their  right  hands  pure,  and  earnestly  contending  by  prayers  towards 
God  on  account  of  those  who  are  justly  fighting,  and  on  account  of  him  who  justly 
reigns  ;  that  all  things  that  are  in  opposition  and  enmity  to  those  who  do  righteously, 
may  be  destroyed. 

And  thus  destroying  by  prayer  all  demons,  who  excite  war,  and  set  at 
nought  oaths,  and  disturb  the  peace,  we  help  our  rulers  more  than  they  who  seem  to 
fight.  And  we  labour  for  the  common  welfare  who  are  offering  up  prayers  with 
righteousness  accompanied  with  a  course  of  training  and  discipline,  teaching  us  to 
despise  the  delights  of  the  flesh,  and  not  to  be  led  away  by  tliem.  Yea,  we  rather 
fight  manfully  for  the  Prince,  whilst  we  do  not  engage  as  soldiers  under  him,  though 
he  urge  us  to  do  so,  but  we  fight  for  him,  training  our  own  camp  in  righteousness 
through  continual  communion  with  God. 

And  if  Celsus  would  have  us  take  the  command  of  armies  for  our 
country,  let  him  know  that  we  also  do  this,  practising  these  things  not  to  be  seen  of 
men,  and  to  be  applauded  by  them.  For  in  secret,  according  to  the  ruling  principle 
(of  our  lives)  are  our  prayers  sent  up  as  from  priests  for  those  in  our  country.  And 
Christians  rather  do  good  to  their  country  beyond  other  men  by  educating  citizens, 
and  teaching  them  to  live  godly  unto  Him  who  is  the  God  of  all,  training  up  for  a 
divine  and  heavenly  city  those  who  have  lived  well  in  the  lesser  cities  of  the  world. 
{Origen  contra  CeUurriy  lib,  xiii.,  c.  73-74,  pp.  426-428,  Ed.  Spenc.) 

A  little  previously,  in  reply  to  the  taunts  of  Celsus,  "  Where  would  the  Empire 
Ike  if  all  were  to  become  Christians  ? "  Origen  writes  :  "  If,  as  Celsus  says,  all  were 
to  act  as  the  Christians  do  it  is  plain  that  the  barbarians  coming  to  the 
Word  of  God  would  become  obedient  to  the  law,  and  gentle  ;  every  other  religion 
would  be  abolished,  and  that  of  the  Christians  alone  prevail,  which,  indeed,  must  at 
some  time  pre^mil,  the  word  continually  bringing  more  souls  into  obedience  [to 
the  truth.]" 

Then~  Celsus,  not  listening  to  himself  but  affirming  contradictory  things, 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  Thou  wilt  not  surely  affirm  when  the  Romans,  persuaded 
by  thee,  shall  have  ceased  to  regard  those  things  that  are  now  established  by  law 
concerning  gods  and  men,  and  shall  worship  thy  Most  High  or  whatever  else  thou 
mayst  call  Him,  that  He  will  descend  and  fight  for  them,  and  that  there  shall  be 
wanting  no  other  help.  For  formerly  the  same  God  having,  as  ye  say,  undertaken  to 
do  for  those  who  serve  Him,  these  and  far  greater  thmgs,  ye  see  how  much  He  will  keep 
both  them  and  you.  Of  whom  to  them  indeed  (namely,  the  Jews) ,  instead  of  their  being 
lords  of  the  whole  earth  not  a  clod  nor  a  hearth  is  left,  and  of  you,  if  any  yet 
remain  Im-king  in  some  hiding  place,  he  is  still  sought  out  for  death." 

To  which  Origen  replies  : — 

"  If  then  it  shall  be  inquired  what  shall  happen  supposing  the  Romans  should  obey 
the  law  of  Christians,  and  reject  their  former  laws  concerning  their  constituted 
gods,  and  concerning  men,  and  should  worship  the  Most  High,  we  reply  that  if  two 
of  us  shall  agree  upon  earth  concerning  anything  which  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  by  the  Father  of  the  righteous,  who  is  in  Heaven  ;  for  God  rejoiceth 
in  the  agreement  of  His  reasonable  creatures  and  detests  discord.  What  then  must 
we  think,  if  not  as  now,  only  a  very  few,  but  if  the  whole  Roman  world  were  to 
agree  together  ;  for  they  would  pray  unto  Him  who  formerly  said  unto  the  Hebrews 
when  pursued  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  stand 
still.  And  praying  with  an  entire  agreement  they  shall  be  able  to  destroy  far  more 
of  their  enemies  than  those  who  were  destroyed  at  the  prayer  of  Moses,  crying 
unto  God  with  those  that  were  with  him.  And  if  those  tilings  are  not  performed 
which  God  promised  to  them  who  kept  the  law,  it  has  come  to  pass  not  by  the 
unfaithfulness  of  God,  but  by  their  unfaithfulness  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the 
promises  were  made  concerning  keeping  the  law  and  living  conformably  to  it. 
And  if  neither  a  clod  nor  a  hearth  is  left  to  the  Jews  who  received  the  promises 
upon  those  terms,  this  must  be  attributed  to  all  their  transgressions,  but  especially  to 
their  sin  against  Jesus. 

But  if,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Celsus,  all  the  Romans  were  obedient  to 
the  faith,  by  prayer  they  would  overcome  their  enemies  so  that  they  should   not 
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fight  against  the  8tat«,  being  kept  by  tliat  Divine  power  which  promised  lo  save  five 
ivhole  cities  on  account  of  fifty  righteous  men.  For  men  of  God  are  the  salt, 
preserving  tlie  constitution  of  the  universe  upon  the  earth,  and  things  contiune  upon 
the  earth  as  long  as  the  earth  is  not  changed,  for  if  the  salt  lose  its  s  ivour  it  is 
neither  fit  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill,  but  being  cast  out  it  shall  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  men.  And  we,  when  Qwl  turns  us  over  to  the  tempter,  giving  him 
power  to  persecute  us,  we  are  persecuted  ;  and  when  God  is  not  willing  that  we 
should  suffer,  we  marvellously  enjoy  peace  in  a  world  that  hateth  us,  and  slay 
ourselves  upon  Him  who  said,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
And  of  a  ti-uth  He  hath  overcome  the  world,  wherefore  the  world  prevails  only  so  far 
as  He  who  overcame  it  wills,  having  received  of  the  Father  the  victory  over  the  world  ; 
and  we  rejojce  in  His  victory. 

And  if  He  wills  again  to  exercise  us  and  bring  us  into  conflict  on  account  of 
godliness,  let  our  adversaries  come,  to  whom  we  sliall  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me  "  ;  for  although  two  sparrows,  as  saith  the 
Scripture,  are  sold  for  one  farthing,  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  into  the  snare  without 
our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven  :  and  so  far  does  the  Divine  Providence  extend,  that 
even  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered.  (Orig.  contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii., 
c.  68-70,  pp.  423-425.) 

Still  later  than  Origen,the  testimony  of  Lactantius  is  decisive,  "To  fight  cannot  be 
permitted  to  the  just  man  whose  warfare  is  in  justice  (righteousness)  itself." 
{Lactantius  de  vero  Cultu,  lib.  vi.,  §20,  p.  618.     Ed.  Hack.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  quotations  by  references  to  Cyprian  {Ad 
Do)iatum^  de  Gravid  Dei  c.  6)  ;  Basil  {Moralia^  c.  1,  2,  vol.  II.,  p.  379,  Ed.  Gaume), 
and  others  ;  but  what  has  been  offered  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  strong  was  the 
body  of  sentiment  opposed  to  war,  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

And  it  was  not  in  words  only  that  so  many  in  the  early  Church  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  profession  of  arms  was  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  One 
n^ble  instance  at  least  is  recorded  in  which  a  Christian  preferred  to  suffer  death  on 
this  account  rather  than  do  violence  to  his  conscience.  The  event  occurred  A.D  295, 
at  Teveste,  or  Theveste,  an  episcopal  city  in  Numidia  m  North  Africa.  The  recruiting- 
sergeant  brought  before  Dion  the  Proconsul,  one  Maximilian,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  years,  as  tit  for  military  duty.  It  was  during  a  season  of  toleration  and  general 
tranquillity,  a  few  years  previously  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  great  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  The  young  man  was  accompanied  by  his  father.  As 
he  came  up  and  was  M^out  to  be  measured  to  see  whether  he  was  of  the  required 
height,  he  said,  **  I  cmmot  engage  in  military  service  ;  I  am  a  Christian."  The 
Proconsul,  taking  no  notice  of  these  words,  quietly  ordered  the  officers  to  take  him 
to  the  measuring  post.  Whilst  he  was  being  adjusted  he  said  again,  ''  I  cannot  fight, 
I  cannot  do  evil,  I  am  a  Christian." 

Dion  :  Measure  him.     (The  officers  called  out  that  his  height  was  5ft.  lOin.) 

Dion  :  Give  him  the  badge. 

The  young  man  resisted,  saying,  "  I  will  not  suffer  it,  I  cannot  fight." 

Dion  :  If  thou  wilt  not  serve,  then  thou  must  die. 

Max  :  I  will  not  serve.  You  may  cut  off  my  head  if  you  will.  I  cannot  engage 
"in  earthly  warfare.    I  am  God's  soldier. 

Dion  :  Who  persuaded  thee  to  tliis  ? 

Max  :  My  own  mind,  and  He  who  called  me  to  His  service. 

The  Proconsul  turned  to  the  father,  and  said,  **  Advise  thy  sou." 

The  father  replied  :  "  He  knows  his  own  ramd  ;  of  what  use  would  my  counsel 
he?'' 

Dion  (to  Maximilian)  :  Receive  the  badge. 

Max  :  I  will  not  receive  yom*  badge.    I  have  the  badge  of  Christ  my  God» 

Dion  :  I  will  send  thee  straight  to  thy  Ciiiist. 

Max  :  Do  it  now  ;  I  am  ready. 

Dion  :  Mark  him,  and  fix  on  the  collar. 

Maximilian  resisted  again,  saying,  *'  I  shall  break  it,  for  I  coimt  it  a  worth- 
less thing.  I  am  a  Christian,  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  wear  on  my  neck  a  leaden 
«eal  of  this  kind,  after  having  received  the  seal  of  salvation  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Clurist 
the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

Dioti  :  Consider  thy  youtii.    It  is  honourable  in  a  young  man  to  be  a  soldier. 

Max  :  I  can  engage  in  no  warfafre  but  for  my  Lord.  ,-  - 

Dion  :  But  there  are  Christians  in  the  imperial  army  who  fight.    '^^  ■■ 

Max  :  They  know  what  is  allowable  for  them  ;  I  am  a  ChrieUaH}  I  canaot  do 
•evil. 

Dion  :  Why,  what  evil  do  those  commit  who  fight  ?^  - 


Max  :  T!ioii  kuowest  wliat  thiiiga  they  do. 
,   y'      Dion  :  Do  not  ecorn  the  service,  lest  thou  perish  raisierably. 

Max  :  I  shall  not  perish  ;  for  though  thou  shouidest  pat  me  to  death,  my  soul 
will  live  with  Christ  my  Lord. 

Dion  :  Erase  his  uame. 

It  was  erased,  and  the  Procoasul  proceeded  r  "  Because  with  an  impious  mind 
thou  hast  refused  the  servipe,  receive  this  senteace  as  an  example  for  others  ; "  and 
he  readifrom  his  tablet,  "  Let  Maximilian,  because  of  his  impions  refusal  to  enter  the 
military  service,  be  put  to  death  with  the  sword." 

Maximilian  answered  :  "  Thanks  be  to  God." 

When  he  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  said,  "  Beloved  brethren,  strive  tliat 
you  may  see  God,  and  receive  fi*om  Him  a  like  crown."  Then  turning  to  his  father, 
he  said  with  a  cheerful  voice>  "  Give  this  soldier  the  new  military  cloak  which  thou 
hast  made  for  me.  Thou  wilt  join  me  again,  and  we  shall  rejoiee  together  with  tlio 
Lord.  When  he  had  said  this  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body.  His  father 
returned  to  his  house  with  joy,  giving  thaaki  to  God  who  enabled  him  to  send  before 
Him  so  precious  an  offering.  A  lady  named  Pomponiana  begged  his  body  and  laid  it 
in  her  own  house,  from  whence  it  was  taken  to  Carthage,  and  buried  under  the  hill 
by  the  palace,  near  Cyprian's  grave.  Thirteen  days  afterwards  the  lady  herself  died, 
and  was  interred  in  the  same  place.  (Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr :  300-302.  See  also 
Acta  Marcelli  Centurionis.  Ruinart,  p.  302-504.)  Thus  did  this  brave  man, 
according  to  the  record  which  has  come  down  to  us,  count  his  life  of  no  value  when 
weighed  against  the  commands  of  his  Lord.  The  soul-\u8tainmg  presence  of  a  host  of 
fellow  confessors  was  not  his  ;  he  did  not  breathe  that  exxiilarating  atmosphere  which  is 
generated  in  time  of  persecution.  He  suffered  alone  with  his  Saviour,  who  had 
suffered  alone  for  Him.  His  example  is  worthy  of  the  highest  regard.  Let  it  not  be 
lost  upon  us  in  the  present  day. 

To  bring  this  statement  to  a  conclusion  :— 

It  has  been  seen  how  great  and  influential  was  the  amoimt  of  sentiment  among 
Cliristians  of  the  flrst  three  centuries  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  early  Church,  military  service  was  in  &ct  strongly  discouraged.  Its 
actual  allowance  in  the  Church  can  hardly  be  dated  earlier  than  tibe  age  of  Constantine. 
The  fact  that  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  allowed  to  be  a  soldier  sufficiently  proves 
that  in  their  view  all  war  and  military,  service  are  incompatible  with  the  lughest 
standard  of  Christian  life. 

As  to  those  who  were  not  ministers,  the  canons  of  the  Egyptian  Chureh  appear 
to  show  that  military  service  was  only  sanctioned  when  it  was  entered  into  under 
compulsion.  The  following  are  the  directions  of  these  canons,  viz  : — *'  The  catechun^n, 
or  believer,  who  chooses  to  be  a  soldier  shall  be  cat  off.  But  one  who  has  been 
enlisted  without  his  own  free  will  does  not  &11  under  the  same  condemnation  ;  he  is 
only  enjoined  to  respect  human  life  as  far  as  possible.  Let  the  soldier  who  is  under 
command  never  voluntarily  kill  a  man  ;  and  if  he  is  ordered  to  do  so,  let  him  not 
oTbey  with  haste.  If  he  takes  life  without  being  eompelled  to  do  it,  let  him  be 
excommunicated."  (See  the  Constitutions  of  the  Egyptian  Church  in  Bunsen's  Analecta 
Antenicaena,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.)  The  observations  of  Dr.  De  Pressens6  throw  considerable 
Mght  upon  these  arrangements.  '*  It  must  be  remembered,"  says  he,  "  that  under  the 
Empire  (at  least  in  the  third  century)  military  service  was  not,  as  formerly,  obligatory. 
The  Italians  were  exempted  very  early,  and  in  the  provinces  there  was  n©  personal 
conscription  ;  and  a  freedom  from  service  could  be  secured  by  finding  a  number  of 
recruits  proportionate  to  the  means  of  the  party  required  to  serve.  It  '^as  therefore 
perfectly  easy  to  avoid  serving.  Subsequently  the  Emperors  contented  themselves 
with  requiring  payment  in  money,  which  enabled  them  to  hire  mei-cenary  soldiers. 
By  choosing  the  calling  of  a  soldier,  a  Christian  exposed  hinself  to  all  tlie  temptaiions 
of  camp  life,  and  showed  a  disposition  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his  rcligiou." 
(Pressens6'8  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  ti-anslated  by  A.  H.  Holmden,  vol.  iv.,  457.) 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  enjoy  an  exemption  from  military  service,  not 
because  they  can  claim  special  exemption  from  any  duty  which  ought  to 
devolve  upon  all,  but  because  their  exemption  is  the  recognition  by  the  univeisal 
church  that  wars  and  fightingps  are  incompatible  with  the  highest  standard 
of  Christian  holiness.  If  those  in  the  position  of  ministers  could  realise  their  high 
calling,  and  seek  as  not  the  least  important  part  of  their  duty  to  bring  all  who  are 
within  the  range  of  their  influence  to  the  ssmie  plane  of  Christian  conduct  and 
privilege  which  in  this  exemption  they  enjoy  themselves,  how  great  would  be*" the  step 
gained  towards  convincing  the  churches  of  the  utter  inconsistency  of  all  war  witii  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  It  is  with  the  ministers  of  religion  and  with  the  Christian  Churches 
generally  that  the  responsibility  of  war  mainly  rests.      Let  our  Christian  brothers  and 
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CliriflliansistersJ^  fathers  and  mothers,  dwell  under  the  solemn  sense  of  this  responsi- 
bility. May  they  watch  unto  prayer  coptinualiy,  tliat.they  may  fee  filled  with  wisdoift 
aiid  understanding  i^ightly  to  fulfil  it. 

The  youthful  martyr  Maxiniilian  was  a  true  Christisin  hero.  May  his  touching 
example  afEect  the  hearts  of  the  Christia«  youth  of  our  own  day,  with  so  many  of 
whom  allegiance  to  Christ  is  the  duty  that  is  felt  to  be  uppermost.  If  they  w«re  all 
brought  to  see  that  war  of  every  kind  is  absolutely,  in  its  every  nature,  repug- 
nant to  the  Gospel,  and  were  willing  to  act  on  this  conviction,  how  quickly  would 
there  be  an  end  to  that  military  tyranny  which  grinds  the  faces  of  the  people,  and 
stifles  moral  and  religious  freedom.  The  cheerful  readiness  on  the  part  even  of  a  few 
truly  noble  and  courageous  souls  to  endure  reproach  and  imprisonment,  and,  if  need- 
ful, even  death  itself  in  simple  faithfulness  to  their  Kedeemer  and  King,  would  ho 
found  an  argument  of  irresistible  force  ;  leading  on,  may  we  not  humbly  trust,  to  the 
arrest  and  extinction,  at  no  distant  period,  of  the  standing  armies  and  forced  conscrip- 
tions, the  wars  and  the  preparations  for  war,  under  which  the  world  has  so  long 
groaned. 

May  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  mercy,  and  through  the  effectual  working  of  Hia 
Almighty  Love  hasten  that  day. 

CHRIST'S    TEACHING    ABOUT    WAR. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Cameron,  Bennington  Rectory,  Hythe,  Kent. 

It  is  believed  that  the  clearest  ideas  of  Christ's  teaching  upon  the  subject  of  wa^ 
will  be  found  in  the  instruction  which  He  gave  to  His  own  church — ^to  whom  waa 
allotted  the  task  of  teaching  and  leavening  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  and  in  thif^ 
view  this  paper  is  written,  which  deals  not  so  much  with  what  Christ  taught  about 
war  generally,  as  with  the  manner  with  which  the  Church  ought  to  carry  out  her  own 
work  of  instructing  men,  and  imbuing  them  with  the  spirit  of  peace  and  self-sacrifice 
which  her  Master  inculcated  and  exemplified.  When  Christ  taught  his  disciples  to 
pray  that  the  day  might  come  in  which  the. common  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
common  Brotherhood  of  Man  should  be  acknowledged  by  all  mankind  upon  the  earth — 
it  is  obvious  that  He  meant  tliem  not  merely  to  pray,  but  so  to  act  as  to  hasten  oc 
that  day  of  hope  for  the  world. 

We  have  His  own  prayer  for  that  end  to  be  attained,  where  we  read  that  He  asked 
His  Father  that  His  own  people  might  bo  made  perfect  in  united  glory,  that  so  tlie 
world  might  know  the  love  of  God — and  in  so  praying  He  taught  the  Church  that  the 
end  of  her  salvation  was  not  simply  her  own  blessedness  but  her  blessedness  as  a 
means  of  blessedness  to  the  whole  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  Cluist's  action  as  also  intended  to  show  forth,  and  be 
an  example  of,  what  the  action  of  His  people  should  be,  with  a  view  to  bringing  to 
pass  the  thing  prayed  for— N>he  realization  of  the  world's  hope.  * 

The  last  words  of  Christ's  long  discourse  to  his  immediate  followers •( John  xvi) 
were — *'  I  have  overcome  the  world.  "  The  full  interest  of  these  words  must  be, 
that  He  had  taken  the  steps,  and  performed  the  acts  which  were  to  issue  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  world  to  Himself.  He  had  already  declared  that  the  judgment  of 
the  world  had  come,  that  is  that  He  had  assumed  the  right  to  judge  and  rule  the 
world,  because  the  Prince  of  this  world  was  to  be  immediately  cast  out,  and  He  was 
to  take  the  power  to  Himself.  Shortly  after  saying  this,  we  find  that  by  His  own 
special  appointment  there  were  brought  into  jux-ta-position  two  modes  of  warfare — it 
m^ight  be  said  two  different  weapons — and  as  they  were  thus  placed  we  see  the 
choice  which  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  made  between  them ;  and  surely  in  making 
this  choice,  He  has  given  to  His  people  an  example  that  they  should  do  as  He  had 
done.  The  choice  thus  made  is  placed  before  us  in  the  words  spoken  to  Peter — 
"  Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  place,  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I 
not  drink  it  ?  "  These  words  it  will  be  readily  seen  disclose  Christ's  choice  between 
two  weapons — ^the  warfare  of  the  world  by  brute  force — the  warfare  of  Heaven  by 
the  power  of  self-sacrifice — between  the  sword  and  the  crosis. 

Christ's  words  shew  that  He  deliberately  preferred  the  cross  to  the  swo^d — self- 
sacrifice  to  brute  force. 

That  this  was  the  mode  of  warfare  by  which  He  designed  that  Hip  kingdom  should 
be  established  and  upheld.  He  made  quite  clear  by  His  words  to  Pilate.  If  my 
kmgdom  were  of  earth,  then  would  my  servants  have  fought  that  I  should  not  be 
delivered  to  the  Jews,  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence,  not  from  earth,  but 
from  Heaven.  The  contrast  witnessed  on  this  occasion  was  of  Christ's  own  appoint- 
ment. He  had  bidden  Hi«  disciples  to  procure  swords,  two  eventually  were  deemed 
enough  ;  He  did  this,  knowmg  what  would  come  to  pass.     By  this  appointment  an 
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opportunity  was  afforded  of  bringing  together  as  it  were  the  cross  and  the  swovd, 
the  manner  of  seK-eacrifice,  and  the  manner  of  human  figlitiug.  Thus  too  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  Christ  to  show  plainly  both  to  the  disciples  and  to  the 
world  what  was  to  be  the  conduct  of  His  followers,  and  what  the  force  by  which 
His  kingdom  was  to  be  established.  And  as  He  not  only  forbad  the  use  of  the 
•earthly  weapon  but  also  healed  the  wound  which  it  had  inflicted,  so  He  plainly 
showed  that  His  kingdom  was  not  only  not  to  be  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  sword, 
but  was  to  be  established  for  the  healing  of  the  sores  which  the  sword  had  inflicted. 

The  power  of  self-sacrifice  is  the  power  of  Godness  itself.  It  is  the  power  of 
life  in  action  manifested  as  Divine  Love.  It  is  indeed  the  only  force  which  can 
prevail. 

The  truth  of  this  fact  seems  the  most  diHicult,  the  last  lesson  that  men  learn. 

The  earthly  idea  of  subjugation  and  perfect  submission  has  been  and  is  now, 
that  of  one  compelled  to  do  the  will  of  the  conqueror  outwardly  and  visibly;  and  so 
it  is  held  that  a  complete  crushing  of  the  power  of  the  man  is  a  perfect  victory  over 
him.  But  such  a  crushing  is  only  a  half  victory — a  victoiy  over  the  body  but  not 
over  the  mind  ;  and  with  such  half  victories  brute  force 'must  be  content.  But  such  a 
victory  cannot  satisfy  the  demands  of  Him  who  made  and  claims  the  entire  being. 
That  triumph  alone  can  do  so,  which  binds  the  creature  in  willing  submission  to  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  Hence  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation  of  God  is 
^*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  thy  entire  being,  with  every  power  of  soul  and 
■spirit " — the  surrender  of  the  creature  in  his  entirety  can  alone  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  Creator.  No  victory  which  results  in  less  than  this  can  avail.  In  fact  nothing 
short  of  this  is  true  victory.  For  the  Creator  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  this  would 
be  for  Him  to  resign  His  rights  and  confess  Himself  overcome  by  evil.  The  victory 
-which  He  demands  is  the  victory  of  love.  That  this  truth  is  hard  to  grasp,  was  seen 
in  the  difficulty  with  which  the  disciples  themselves  realised  that  salvation  could 
come  by  way  of  the  cross.  It  was  seen  in  the  ridicule  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
cast  on  a  king  who,  as  they  understood,  and  who  in  very  truth  claimed  a  kingdom 
without  a  standing  army.  It  was  seen  in  the  choice  by  the  Jews  of  Barabbas  who 
would  win  freedom  for  them  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  Jesus  who  would  save 
them  by  the  power  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 

The  Saviour  knew  all  this  and  hence  He  intended  in  the  most  emphatic  way  to 
make  clear  to  His  disciples  what  His  own  choice  of  weapons  was — ^that  it  was  the 
cross  and  not  the  sword  :  what  His  mode  of  fighting  was  to  be,  not  the  putting 
forth  of  brute  force,  but  the  infinitely  greater  might  of  love  manifested  in  self- 
sacrifice. 

He  aims  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  earth  the  power  of  the  Father's  kingdom  :  to 
prepare  the  way  for  this  He  brings  to  bear  the  power  of  the  father's  character,  the 
power  of  life  maflif ested  by  love.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  prayer  which  He 
has  taught  us  to  use.  He  came  to  manifest  a  Father's  name  ;  to  lay  bare  a  Father's 
heart  ;  to  show  a  Father's  image  ;  to  teach  how  in  obedience  to  a  Father's  will  rest 
for  the  weary  could  alone  be  found.  So  He  shows  that  the  Father's  love  gave  the 
Son,  to  the  end  that  man  might  share  in  the  Father's  life — ^through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son.  He  declared  that  in  learning  obedience,  from  the  example  of  the  Sou,  to  the 
Father's  will,  rest  for  the  soul  could  be  found,  and  accordingly  He  taught  us  to 
pray  that  love  to  the  Father's  name,  and  obedience  to  the  Father's  will,  might  be 
learned  upon  earth  ;  to  the  end  that  the  Father's  kingdom  might  come  upon  the 
oarth,  whereby  want  and  sin  and  temptation  and  evil  might  depart  fi'om  its  inhabit- 
ants. 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  ask  :  How  long  has  the  coming  of  this  king- 
dom been  delayed  ?  How  long  have  the  evils  under  which  the  world  has  groaned  so 
long  been  continued  because  the  Churchhas  not  properly  learned  and  not  fully  proclaimed 
the  true  character  of  the  victory  of  love  ?  We  cannot  answer  the  question  :  but  we  feel 
assured  that  He  who  is  love  will  not  allow  the  world  eventually  to  suffer 'for  the 
unfaithfulness  of  His  people.  But  for  the  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is 
come  when  the  people  of  God  should  proclaim  aloud  with  one  voice  what  are  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  warfare  whereby  Clirist  designed  to  bring,  and  is  now 
bringing,  all  things  unto  subjection  to  Himself.  / 

The  cries  of  oppressed  humanity  liave  gone  up  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  ;  and  if  the  guardians  and  professed  teachers  of  religion  have  nothing  to  say 
in  view  of  those  cries,  and  if  by  their  teaching  they  say,  or  by  their  silence  imply, 
that  their  religion  offers  no  remedy  of  world-wide  power  for  the  sufferings  of 
iiunianity — they  must  not  wonder  if  their  religion  is  despised  ;  and  if  they  cause  that 
iia»ao  of  the  Saviour  to  be  blasphemed  which  they  profess  to  honour. 

We  can  only  conclude  by  saying,  when  the  Church  will  proclaim  as  with  one 
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voice,  that  there  ia  a  Father  of  all — who  loves  all — yearns  overall — longs  to  see  Ilirii- 
self  owned  and  loved  as  the  Father  of  all,  in  the  sense  and  presence  of  that 
love,  men  will  know  one  another  as  brethren  ;  and  then  will  come  the  end  of  war — 
the  end  of  want — ^the  end  of  injustice — ^and  the  establishment  of  true  liberty — true^ 
equality — true  righteousness. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  PEACE. 

A  Study  from  Matthew's  Gospel. 

By  Mr.  J.  Jowett  Wilson. 

In  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  do  not  necessarily  mean 
the  professing  Churches  of  Christendom.  Tiiose  who  humbly  believe  themselves  to- 
be  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  to  confess  with  shame  the  great  inconsistency 
which  the  churches  called  after  Him  have  exhibited  ;  they  have  to  mourn  that  the- 
earth  has  been  saturated  by  the  blood  of  rival  sections  of  His  visible  church;  that  the 
sword,  whose  aid  He  never  sought,  has  been  drawn  fi-om  its  sheath  again  and  again 
as  the  arbiter  of  disputes  which  should  have  been  decided  by  mutual  concessions  and. 
in  holy  love. 

In  some  instances,  cases  of  beautiful  consistency  are  recorded  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  these  are  so  few  that  the  euemies  of  Chi'istianity  and  its  holy 
founder,  base  some  of  their  most  effective  arguments  upon  the  repeated  outbreaks  of 
war  that  have  occm'red  between  nations  making  a  high  Christian  profession. 

But  although  this  is  so,  we  believe  that  tliere  is  a  glorious  Prince  of  Peace, 
immutable  ,  eternal,  compassionate,  we  believe  that  he  lived  a  life  of  holy  obedience 
to  God  and  goodwill  towards  His  fellow  men,  that  He  conquered  all  opposition,  until 
with  a  broken  heart  yearning  with  infinite  love  and  sympathy  for  man  He  conquered 
death  by  death  itself. 

His  Kingdom  is  an  unostentatious,  holy,  spiritual  kingdom,  founded  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lowly  and  meek,  and  composed  of  those  who  are  willing  to  tread  this^ 
earth  as  He  trod  it,  bearing  pain  rather  than  inflicting  suffering,  assuaging  grief 
rather  than  being  its  cause,  dying  rather  than  seeking  life  in  the  destruction  of 
others. 

The  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  misery  and  sin  of  this  world  had 
reached  its  height,  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world  was  imder  the  military  sway  of  the^ 
Romans,  on  all  sides  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tlius  came  to  our  earth  as  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God.. 

The  Roman  Emperors  held  then*  .kingdoms  by  the  might  of  their  legions,  but 
from  the  first  Matthew  tells  us  Clu*ist  refused  the  aid  of  physical  force.  When  a. 
babe  His  life  was  threatened  by  the  ambitious  Herod,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Mary 
and  Joseph  were  commanded  to  take  their  divine  Son  out  of  harm's  way,  rather  than 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  His  heavenly  hosts. 

After  His  baptism,  which  He  submitted  to  in  order  to  fulfil  the  prophecies- 
concerning  Him,  we  read  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  was  commended 
from  heaven  by  God  in  the  words,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased." 

It  is  in  the  following  chapter  that  we  have  an  account  of  the  terrible  struggle- 
that  took  place  between  Christ  and  Satan. 

Our  Lord  had  fasted  forty  days,  and  it  was  after  undergoing  this,  that  Satan 
meanly  attacked  Him,  asking  Him  to  use  His  divine  powers  to  supply  Himself  with 
food.  Had  He  followed  the  course  pursued  by  many  nations  in  their  so-called 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  might  takes  the  place  of  right,  and  rapine,  theft,  murder, 
and  bloodshed  are  called  into  the  service  of  so-called  "  enterprise,"  we  might  not 
have  been  surprised  at  Christ's  speaking  a  few  words  to  satirfy  His  flesh,  but  He 
believed  in  a  higher  ideal  than  the  gratification  of  self,  and  with  heroic  faith  believed 
that  come  what  might  His  existence  depended  upon  the  Divine  Father,  that  life  was^ 
bound  up  in  union  with  Him,  apart  from  Him  was  darkness  and  death,  even  in  tho- 
midst  of  apparent  plenty. 

The  Devil  was  not  crushed  by  this  rebuff ;  he  leads  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  a 
pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  bids  Him  call  out  to  His  heavenly  legions,  and  by  throwing 
Himself  down,  show  their  fidelity  to  the  Jews  worshipping  below. 

Had  Christ  been  imbued  with  tlie  Spirit  which  prompts  military  reviews, 
demonstrations,  mobilizations,  etc.,  He  might  have  yielded  to  the  suggestion.  He 
might  have  called  the  myriads  of  heaven,  the  fiery  chariots,  the  glittering  angels,. 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  might  have  flocked  to  His  side,  and  He  might  have  thrown. 
Himself  from  that  giddy  height  where  He  then  stood  and  have  been  borne  up  by  His. 
glorious  bands  to  the  sound  of  seraphic  music. 


'  A  calm  rebuke  was  all  the  reply  Christ  gave  the  msidious  foe,  as  Eie  quoted  the 
•words  of  Scripture,  **  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  Surely  eich  Cliristian 
who  enters  a  battle,  buoyed  up  on  the  false  belief  that  he  is  in  the  angels'  safe 
keeping,  may  ponder  the  Lord's  reply. 

Then  came  the  final, temptation.  From  the  height  of  an  exceedingly  high  mountain 
•Satan  caused  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  pass  before  the  Lord  :  Rome  with  her 
might  and  empire ;  Greece,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  culture  ;  luxurious  Eg;ypt,  Syria  ; 
all  passed  before  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  Christ  had  followed  the  policy  of  those 
who  defend  the  English  rule  of  the  sword  in  India,  because  of  the  good  it  does  ;  or 
the  ultimatum  sent  by  this  country  to  Portugal  t#  protect  the  mission  work  in  Africa, 
or  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria;  and  military  occupation  of  Egypt,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fellaheen,  He  might  have  obeyed  the  Devil's  suggestion,  that  all  these  would 
be  His  if  He  would  fall  down  and  worship  him. 

What  boundless  good  would  spring  from  that  one  small  evil:  all  the  world 
would  acknowledge  His  sovereignty;  what  peaceful  policies  woald  then  be  introduced, 
wliat  reforms:  it  would  be  a  crown  without  the  cross.  •  But  with  unswerving  loyalty 
Christ  laid  aside  this  temptation.  His  mission  was  to  worship  God,  to  serve  Him 
only,  and  He  told  the  Devil  so. 

God  showed  the  approval  of  His  Son  by  sending  Angels  to  minister  to  Him  when 
Satan  left  Him. 

Matthew  tells  us  that  where  Christ  went,  "  the  people  that  sat  in  darkness  saw 
-a  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  sprang 
up."  Is  Clirist's  conduct  in  this  respect  reconcilable  with  the  belief  that  He 
approved  of  War  ?  War  is  the  very  opposite;  it  lays  the  shining  counti-y  under  the 
darkness  of  battle-smoke  and  burning  of  homesteads,  the  air  trembles  with  tlie  roar 
of  guns,  the  trees  and  fields  are  destroyed,  death  itself  creeps  over  the  land.  Sarely 
such  a  state  of  things  so  opposite  to  Christ's  teaching  can  only  come  through  the 
agency  of  the  Devil  himself. 

But  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  all  its  details  condemns  War.  He  might  well  be 
■called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  whole  forces  of  physicial  evil  quailed  before  Him. 
He  healed  all  manner  of  aichieesj  all  manner  of  disease,  those  in  torment,  those 
possessed  with  devils,  those  who  were  lunatic,  the  palsied  were  brought  to  Him, 
the  leprous  left  Him  cleansed,  fever  gave  place  to  health,  storm  to  calm, 
blood  was  staunched,  the  blind  saw,  the  diunb  spake,  even  death  itself  had  to  restore 
its  victims  whether  it  had  held  them  for  a  greater  or  shorter  period.  Can  we  in  the 
presence  of  this  Prince  speak  of  His  sanction  for  the  unmitigated  cruelty  we  practise 
in  war,  when  to  gain  our  ends  we  call  forth  every  manner  cf  sickness — typhus  fever, 
gangrene,  thirst,  starvation  ;  when  we  cause  our  fellow  men  to  writhe  in  torment  on 
the  battle-field  ;  when  we  encourage  and  laud  our  soldiers  for  "  fighting  like  devils  "  ; 
when  reason  of  wives  and  mothers  gives  way  as  they  read  the  lists  of  dead  ;  when 
strong  men  retmn  shattered,  maimed,  incapacitated  ;  when  the  destruction  of 
human  life  is  devised  not  by  units  or  tens  but  by  thousands  ;  and  om*  Stock  brokers 
invite  us  to  join  syndicates  for  the  manufacture  of  every  kind  of  instrument  for 
the  dealing  out  of  woe  and  death  ? 

But  there  are  less  marked  alleviations  of  sufEering,  which  none  the  less 
powerfully  draw  out  our  love  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  We  read  again  and  again  of 
His  compassion,  of  His  feeding  hungry  multitudes  lest  they  should  grow  weary  by 
the  way,  He  was  tender  to  little  children,  He  was  gentle  even  with  the  shortcomings 
of  His  followers. 

Although  He  was  so  meek  and  lowly  that  he  cheerfully  paid  tribute,  we  notice 
that  on  at  l^ast  two  occasions  He  did  assume  His  princely  position.  Whilst  praying 
with  bis  tlu-ee  apostles,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  He  was  transfigured  before  them, 
and  again  a  voice  fi-oui  heaven  declared  Him  to  be  God's  well  beloved  Son  in  whom 
He  was  well  pleased.  But  it  would  appear  as  though  this  only  took  place  fbr  the 
benefit  of  His  disciples,  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  their  coming  trial,  for  he  expressly 
charged  them  not  to  mention  the  fact  at  that  time.  Another  instance  was  His  triumphant 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  a  step  taken  for  benefit  of  the  Jews,  and  without  the 
■slightest  trace  of  a  military  body  guard,  in  fact  the  very  assumption  of  this  kingship 
proved  His  meekness  and  gentleness. 

But  the  crowning  point  in  the  history  of-  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  His  death. 
With  a  certain  kiK>wledge  that  His  life  would  close  at  Jerusalem  He  steadfastly  went 
there. 

At  that  last  moment  if  He  had  invoked  the  aid  of  even  a  few  angels,  or  yielded 
to  the  Jewish  craving  for  a  temporal  Messiah,  He  might  have  changed  His  cross  for 
a  crown;  but  he  came  to  found  a  kingdom  of  love  and  he  knew  the  price  was  His 
.life. 
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His  was  not  the  leath  of  a  military  general  determined  to  dje  hard.  He  conquered 
many  an  enemy  as  He  died,  but  they  were  vanquished  by  love.  He  wept  over  th^ 
city  that  rejected  Him,  He  yearned  over  His  beti-ayer.  He  pleaded  for  the  disciples 
who  deserted  Him,  He  prayed  for  His  executioners.  Hi(^  enemies  struck  Him,  spat 
-upon  Him,  buffeted  Him,  they  derided  Him,  mocked  Him,  and  crowned  Him  with 
thorns.  Thouofh  pronounced  innocent  He  was  delivered  to  be  crucified ;  though  no  fault 
was  found  in  Him  He  was  flogged.  Borne  down  by  His  cross,  He  went  onward  to  a 
death  which  coidd  only  crown  a  life  of  unfaltering  consistency  with  glory.  All  that 
forbearance  and  gentleness  which  had  marked  His  li^e,  were  accentuated  in  His 
•death,  enemies  were  forgiven,  blasphemers  pardoned,  and  the  very  centurion  guarding 
the  cross  was  compelled  to  admit  that  He  must  be  the  Son  of  God. 

Part  II. 

It  was  after  Christ's  threefold  temptation  that  He  first  called  His  disciples.  He  had 
conquered  evil  Himself,  and  He  sought  others  who  should  in  His  strength  do  the 
same. 

It  was  those  of  "  loyal  heart  and  true  "  whom  He  sought  for  His  kingdom ;  those 
who  would  follow  Him,  who  would  take  His  j^oke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  Him. 

How  imperfectly  have  the  Christian  nations  obeyed  !  Have  they  not  rather 
followed  the  false  lead  of  Constantine  who,  seemg  the  cross  in  a  vision,  and 
hearing  the  words,  "  In  hoc  signo  vinces,"  thought  his  arnues  were  to  conquer  whilst 
bearing  this  emblem,  rather  than  the  cross  conquer  la  the  disbandmg  of  his  troops? 
Even  if  no  actions  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  recorded,  His  teaching  to  His 
disciples  would  be  sufi&cient  to  condemn  War.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  first 
to  last  condemns  it.    His  followers  are  to  be — 

Poor  in  spirit,  not  seeking  military  honour  ;  mourners  over  wrong,  not  erecting 
*^  Arcs  de  triomphes  "  to  celebrate  slaughter  ; 

Meek,  not  bombarding  native  ports  ; 

Hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  not  after  territory  ; 

Merciful  ;  without  Gatling  guns,  Erupps,  or  Lebel  rifles  ; 

Pure  in  heart  ;  free  from  a  military  system  requiring  provision  for  lust ; 

Peacemakers,  there  being  no  need  for  Secretaries  for  War,  or  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty ; 

Persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  if  needs  be,  but  not  defending  mission  station! 
with  gun-boats. 

They  are  to  consider  themselves  blessed,  when  reviled. 

They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the  preserving  portion,  not  the  destructive 
portion  ;  they  are  like  Himself,  the  light,  not  the  darkness. 

Until  our  ironclads  are  withdrawn,  and  our  Army  disbanded,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation.  We  know  our  Lord's  will,  but  like  the 
Pharisees,  we  know  it  but  we  do  it  not.  It  is  the  true  Christian's  endeavour  to  spr^d 
His  Lord's  kingdom,  for  he  is  convinced  that  wars  will  cease  where  (vhrist  reigns. 

The  world  with  its  millions  of  armed  men  has  tried  to  seal  the  Prince  of 
Peace  in  His  tomb.  His  teaching  is  disregarded.  He  might  be  dead.  But  tUe  seals 
will  be  broken,  the  stone  which  at  times  seems  to  us  so  exceedingly  great  will  be 
removed,  the  military  keepers  will  become  as  dead  men,  as  over  this  dark  earth — so 
like  the  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death — ^the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  glorious  Sun  of 
righteousness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  His  wings. 

CHRIST'S  TEACHING  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
*.  By  Mr.  John  B.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

We  believe  Christ's  teaching  not  only  in  every  way  discountenanced  war,  but 
i3ven  the  right  of  self  defence. 

His  f  ore-nmner,  John  the  Baptist,  said  to  the  soldiers  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,' 

or  "  Put  no  man  in  fear."      Did  Christ  ever  alter  or  question  John's  apparently 

absurd  advice  to  the  soldiers  ?     We  expect  John  was  in  a  pretty  practical  state  of 

mind  when  he  said  it,  for  the  tax-gatherers  had  just  been  talking  to  him,  and  he 

seems  to  have  satisfied  them  that  he  was  not  their  man,  for  his  reply,  "  Exact  no 

more  than  that  which  is  appointed  you,"  had  a  little  sting  in  it  which  would  have 

•caused  many  men  now  in  an  American  Sheriff's  office  to  leave.    But  "  the  soldiers 

likewise  "  not  only  asked,  but  demanded  of  him,  saying,  '^  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

And  he  said  unto  them,  ^'  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  falsely,  and  be 

•content  with  your  wages."    Is  there  anything  sounding  like  laok  of  business  in  that  ? 

Everyone  perfectly  understands  it  all  but  the  flrst  sentence  and  te  that  we  say,  "It  is 

impracticable."     Well  it  matters  not  what  you  and  I  say,  it  is  what  Christ  says. 

^f ter  Jesus  Christ  was  transfigured  before  Peter,  John,  and  James,  Peter  wanted  to 


build  three  tabernacles,  "  One  for  Thee,  oue  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias/'  but  then 
Ood  spake  and  what  did  he  say,  "This  is  My  beloved  Son,  hear  Him,"  just  a» 
Moses  foretold  1,450  years  before.  Never  mind  putting  up  immense  buildings  or 
cities  or  fortifications  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  just  hear  Christy  hear  Him. 

That  is  what  we  have  to  do  as  Christians.  We  are  not  talking  of  others.  We  all 
want  the  full  experiences  that  such  men  as  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  D.  L.  Moody,  George 
Mfiller  and  others  say  they  have.    Hear  Him  is  the  way. 

Now  did  Jesus  Christ  ever  mention,  advocate,  or  confirm  this  teaching  which 
John  then  apparently  sprung  upon  the  world  ? 

It  is  now  a  great  thing  to  have  a  war  record,  Jesus  Christ  had  one.  What 
was  it  ?  He  refused  the  Devil's  aid  in  the  temptation  of  power,  selected  twelve  men, 
and  after  spending  a  whole  solid  night  in  prayer  to  God,  probably  that  He  might 
speak  what  He  had  to  say  in  a  good  terse  way  and  fully  appreciating  how  he  wouW 
be  received,  He  re-affirmed  John's  saying  by  the  following  texts  so  familiar  io  you 
all,  yet  carrying  not  the  slightest  meaning  to  you  because  you  have  been  taught  to- 
aUow  for  them  as  not  meaning  anything.    Let  us  read  it  in  the  Book  : — 

"  Ye  have  heard  tliat  it  hath  been  said,  *  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also  ; ' "  and  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing, a  little  further  on  He  not  only  commands  you  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
your  enemies  as  you  would  be  with  your  friends,  but  He  actually  teUs  you  to  do 
something  for  them,  love  them.  Now  no  one  of  common  sense  can  make  but  the  one 
thing  out  of  all  this,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  it.  Here  is  new  law,  just  the 
same  as  if  the  English  Parliament  should  this  day  pass  a  law  that  gold  should  no 
more  be  money.  It  is  just  as  radical  and  the  common  humanity  cannot  grasp  it. 
Why  ?  we  don't  know,  but  the  fact  remains  the  same.  They  cannot  because  they 
will  not — ^wi!l  not  what  y    Either  carefully  investigate  or  believe. 

The  testunony  of  the  people  at  this  very  time  when  preaching  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  was  to  his  earnestness  and  power  "  that  he  taught  not  as  the  scribes,  but 
as  one  having  authority."    Did  He  live  it  ?     AlwaySy  universally^  without  exception. 

Look  at  the  Crucifixion  time.  They  came  up  how?  Armed  like  an  Irish 
rabble.  Bible  says  so.  Don't  look  so  incredulous  ;  and  Peter  started  in  good  earnest, 
probably  with  no  luuneaning  blo.w,  but  fortunately  his  sword  only  grazed  his 
opponent's  head  ;  but  our  Saviour,  with  all  His  work  on  earth  finished,  had  to 
straighten  things  out  for  Peter,  and  cure  the  ear. 

Suppose  Christ  had  been  your  friend,  could  you  stand  by  still  ?  Would  you  not 
feel  that  you  were  denying  Him  if  you  let  a  set  of  scoundrels  run  Him  off  to  jail  ? 
Don't  make  a  mystery  of  a  reality,  put.  it  right  down  here  in  a  London  street. 

You  have  beeu  with  Hiui,  seen  Him  cure  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  raise  the 
de^d,  and  you  have  gone  out  in+o  the  country  a  little  piece,  say  upon  the  hill  of  your 
Bichmond  yonder.  He  has  told  you  since  you  have  been  lying  under  those 
magnificent  trees  on  the  hill  to  draw  all  your  cartridges  from  your  six  shooters,  for, 
says  He,  they  that  take  the  revolver  shall  perish  by  it.  Yet  soon  after  this  some 
policemen  and  rabble  take  Him  into  your  jail.  Is  there  any  dozen  men  in  this 
audience  whose  human  judgment  would  not  command  them  to  show  fight,  yet  Christy 
turning  to  the  one  most  active  of  you,  says,  none  of  it.  I  control  all — thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My  Father  and  He  shall  presently  give  Me  ten  legions  of 
angels  ? 

No,  friends  ;  Christ's  war  record  is  free  from  force,  and  we  can  give  you  hundreds 
of  instances  where  He  has  protected  those  who  believe  in  His  power  just  as  much  as 
God  did  Daniel.  And  we  know  many  now  living  whose  lives  He  has  kept  because 
they  trusted  in  Him. 

You  will  find  also  that  those  who  live  nearest  Him,  under  the  daily  control  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  generally y  if  not  universally,  believe  these  truths,  though  of  course 
the  Holy  Ghost  only  slowly  t>vercomes  education,  except  when  God  wants  a  quick 
actor,  and  then  He  uses  means  tliat  reveal  His  teachings  as  clearly  and  convincingly 
as  they  came  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  the  chosen  ones  respond  promptly,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

DISCUSSION. 

Mpv.  Mabk  Howarth  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
third  Sunday  in  December  be  specially  set  apart  for  this, 
purpose. 

M.  le  Pasteur  Cadot  seconded. 
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M.  Frederic  Passy  said  that  the  Congress  had  no 
power  over  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  All  that  they  could  do 
was  to  express  a  wish  that  certain  things  should  be  done. 

A  Member  suggcted  that  probably  the  wishes  of  the 
meeting  might  be  met  if  the  Sun  lay  nearest  Christmas  were 
specified. 

The  Chairman  in  putting  the  amendment  said  it  would, 
if  carried,  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  resolution  : — "  And  it 
recommends  that  the  third  Sunday  in  December  in  each 
year^  he  set  apart  for  that  purposed 

The  amendment  was  carried. 

M.  Gaston  Morin  (Paris)  moved  that  the  words  "  The 
Oospel  and  other  religious  teachers^'  be  omitted,  and  the 
words  ^^  religion  and  other  teachers  of  morality  ^^  substituted, 
and  that  the  words  "  of  philosophers  and  ofvioralists  "  be  added 
after  "  Jesus  Christ."  He  called  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Conferences  now  occupied  themselves  more  and  more 
prominently  with  the  great  question  of  peace  without  any 
reference  to  religion. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlbtt  :  I  wish  to  second  that  I  for  one  feel  that 
the  phrase  before  us  is  the  very  sheet  anchor  of  the  whole  question.  I 
do  not  see  the  possibility  of  the  object  we  are  aiming  at  apart  from 
Christianity.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  doctrine  of  tue  universal  Father- 
hood of  God,  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Christianity,  and  I  challenge 
any  Greek  scholar  to  prove  it  from  Scripture.  I  think  that  the  greatest 
ground  of  regret  we  have  as  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  is 
the  silence  of  the  pulpit  with  respect  to  this  question.  If  I  understand  the 
Scriptures  I  say  that  men  are  only  playing  with  Christianity  when  they 
ignore  this  question ;  but  why  is  it  that  our  pulpits  are  so  weak,  so  feeble, 
and  why  is  it  that  su«h  a  poor  power  results  from  them  ?  I  have  lived 
a  longish  life,  I  have  heard  many  sermons,  and  I  can  say  without  any 
exaggeration  that  I  never  heard  universal  peace  recommended  from  the 
pulpit  half  a  dozen  times  in  my  life.  I  do  not  want  to  preach  theology 
here,  but  with  reference  to  those  who  try  to  promote  the  question  of 
peace  apart  from  Christianity  I  have  patience  towards  them  and  I  do  not 
pronounce  upon  them,  but  I  only  claim  the  right  of  giving  my  own 
opinion.  Any  one  trying  to  gain  the  object  we  are  aiming  at  apart 
from  Christianity  is  like  a  number  •  of  astronomers  lecturing  on 
astronomy  whilst  ignoring  the  law  of  gravitation.  I  say  as  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  man  that  I  have  no  faith  in  these  societies  apart  from 
Christianity.  Those  ministers  who  are  listening  to  me,  will  bear  with 
me  when  I  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  to  find  this  question 
mooted.  SoiT*-  ^^»veJ>''  7  years  ago  I  happened  to  stand  in  a  drawing- 
room  where  thert,  forty  or  fifty  people,  and  I  dared  to  moot  the  pro- 
position that  war  w.  incompatible  with  Christianity.  They  looked 
upon  me  as  an  arrant  fanatic.  The  idea  that  we  could  get  on  without 
war  was  regarded  as  unmitigated  weakness  and  folly.  Let  us  go 
home,  and  see  first  that  our  preachers  speak  out  rotundo  ore  on  this 
question,  and  secondly,  that  our  schools  be  prc^sided  over  in  as  many 
cases  as  we  can  by  men  who  try  to  impress  these  principles  upon  the 
children. 

Mr.  Levi  K.  Joslin  (U.S.A.)  :  All  teachers  of  morality  are  invited  to 
teach  peace,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  Buddhist  religion  embraces 
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more  than  half  of  the  human  race,  and  then  there  is  the  Catholic  re* 
ligion,  and  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  we  want  the  Buddhist,  the 
Mahommedan,  and  the  Protestant,  or  otherwise  we  can  never  secure  the 
world's  peace. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  in  its  amended 
form,  as  moved  by  M.  Morin,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

RESOLUTION   II. 
(English.) 

''  The  Congress  reoognises  tlie  important  influence  which 
Christianity  exercises  upon  the  moral  and  political  progress 
of  mankind,  and  earnestly  urges  upon  ministers  of  the  Oospel 
and  other  teachers  of  religion  and  morality,  the  duty  of 
setting  forth  those  principles  of  Peace  and  Goodwill,  which 
occupy  such  a  central  place  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
of  Philosophers,  and  of  Moralists,  and  it  recommends  that 
the  third  Sunday  in  December,  in  each  year,  be  set  apart  for 
that  purpose/* 

(French.) 

"Le  Congrds  reconnalt  I'influence  importante  que  le 
Christianisme  exerce  sur  le  progres  moral  et  politique  de 
I'humanit^,  et  rappelle  a  vec  instance  aux  ministres  de  I'Evan- 
gile  et  autres  personnes  s'occupant  d'^ducation  religieuse  la 
n^cessit^  de  r^pandre  ces  principes  de  paix  et  de  bonne 
volenti  qui  sont  la  base  des  enseignements  de  J^sus-Christ, 
des  philosophes,  et  des  moralistes ;  et  le  Congrds  recommande 

Sue  chaque  ann^e  on  fasse  choix  du  troisidme  Dimanche 
u  mois  de  D^cembre  pour  une  declaration  sp^ciale  de 
ces  principes." 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  15th  JULY. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  question,  M.  Frederic  Passy 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  read  the  minutes  of  Monday  after- 
noon's and  Tuesday  morning's  meetings. 

CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  a  great  honour  for  me  to  preside  over  this  sitting. 
I  must  rely  on  the  kind  indulgence  and  benevolence  of  my  fellow-labourers, 
who  will  help  me  to  discharge  my  duties  as  well  as  possible.  There  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  as  to  the  subject  with  which  we  have 
to  deal.  We  all  know  that  the  greatest  evil  of  mankind  comes  from 
ignorance  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth,  and  if  men  knew  what  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  was  saying  this  morning,  how  much  war  and 
animosity  inflict  pain  upon  mankind — if  they  knew  something  of 
the  burden  which  is  imposed  on  the  shoulders  of  humanity — 
certainly  the  people  would  not  countenance  war.  One  of  the  greatest 
warriors — I  dare  to  say  one  of  the  greatest  men — Frederick  of  Prussia, 
said  "  If  my  soldiers  were  philosophers  they  would  never  fight."  If  the 
people  knew  a  little  more  of  philosophy,  and  the  consequence  of  things, 
they  would  not  allow  their  Governments  to  make  them  figrht  against 
each  other.  I  know  that  the  question  that  we  have  to  consider  will  be 
considered  in  a  very  earnest  manner,  and  believe  you  will  approve  of 
the  conclusions  proposed  in  the  name  of  the  committee. 

En  prenant  possession  du  fauteuil  M.  Passy,  a  remercie  Tassemblee 
de  la  marque  d'estime  et  de  sympathie  qu'elle  lui  donnait.  '^Entre 
nous,  a-t-U  ajoute,  il  n'y  a  aucune  divergence  de  vues  quant  a 
la  question  qui  est  soumise  k  nos  deliberations.  Nous  savons  tons 
que  les  plus  grands  maux  de  Thumanit^  proviennent  de  I'ignorance  des 
v6rites  intellectuelles  et  morales.  Si  les  hommes  connaissaient  mieux, 
comme  Ta  dit  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  combien  la  guerre  est  terrible  ;  s'ils 
ee  rendaient  un  compte  plus  exact  da  lourd  f  ardeau  qu'elle  met  sur  leurs 
e})au]e8,  personne  ne  voudrait  en  etre  responsable.  L'un  des  plusgrande 
^apitaines,  je  dirai  meme  des  plus  grands  hommes  qui  aient  existe, — 
Frederic  de  Prusse  ne  craignait  pas  de  faire  Taveu  suivant : 

'<  Si  nos  soldats  ^taient  des  philosophes,  ils  ne  voudraient  jamais  se 
t>attre. 

<*  Qui  si  les  peuples  etaient  un  peu  plus  philosophes,  s'ils  pesaient 
jnieux  les  consequences  de  toutes  choses,  ils  ne  permettraient  jamais  k 
leurs  gouvernements  de  les  forcer  a  s'egorger  les  uns  les  autres." 

EXPLANATION  BY  SIGNOR  MONETA. 

Signer  E,  T.  Moneta  addressed  the  meeting  in  French, 

:and  said  : — 

II  a,  en  particulier,  attir6  Tattention  du  Gongr^s  sur  cette  pens^e  da 
•c61^bre  6crivain  italien  :  Oe  qu'il  &ut  souhaiter  par-dessus  tout  c^est  de 
voir  bientdt  une  seule  religion  r^gner  sur  le  monde — la  religion  d'amoor 
•et  d'union.  Pour  le  moment,  ne  nous  appuyons  que  sur  les  id^es 
^kdmiBes  par  tous,  autrement  nous  soul^verions  des  difficult4s  qui 
<»mp^cheraient  notre  mission  d'aboutir. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  gave  the  substance  in  English  of 
Signor  Moneta's  address  as  follows  : — 

There  is  a  sentence  in  the  printed  precis  of  his  paper,  which^ 
leads  to  a  wrong  impression  as  to  what  he  wished  to  say  this 
morning.  The  phrase  is  :  "  It  would  be  suicidal  to  do  anything  that 
would  deprive  the  cause  of  Peace  of  their  aid,"  and  Signor  Moneta  wishes 
to  remark  that  this  is  calculated  to  lead  to  a  wrong  impression  of  what 
his  view  is.  In  his  remarks  he  says  he  looks  forward  to  the  day  when- 
there  will  only  be  one  religion  in  the  world — ^the  religion  of  love  and 
concord.  At  present  there  are  many  different  forms  of  religion  which 
are  opposed  by  man,  the  one  to  the  other,  and  make  us  lose  sight  of  the 
great  central  aim,  and  we  must  work  for  that  day  when  these  differences 
shall  be  cleared  away,  and  there  shall  be  but  one  religion.  At  present 
that  is  impossible  to  hope  for,  and  therefore  our  true  aim  should  be  to 
seek  that  which  is  common  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  rely  upon  that 
as  the  basis  of  our  work.  We  must  chose  the  points  which  are  common  ta 
all  religions,  and  thus  ultimately  we  shall  arrive  at  one.  At  present  the 
differences  which  exist  prevent  us  from  attaining  eur  aim.  Let  us  rest 
upon  those  ideas  and  truths  which  are  common  to  all. 

BARONESS  VON  SUTTNER. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  :  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Baroness  Von  Suttner^ 
of  Austria,  who  hoped  to  have  been  present.  She  begs  to  state  her 
great  regret  at  being  unable  through  unexpected  circumstances, 
to  attend  this  meeting.  She  desires  to  express  her  strong  and  deep 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  our  work.  Perhaps  some  of  you  are 
aware  that  she  has  lately  written,  under  the  form  of  a  novel,  a  very  re- 
markable work,  entitled  "  Down  with  Arms ! "  ("  Die  Waffen  nieder  "), 
and  in  this  work  of  modem  life  special  reference  is  made  to  the  need  for 
looking  for  peace  and  for  altering  the  present  military  dispositions  of 
mankind.  I  may  mention  that  some  of  ns  are  very  desirous  of  seeing  a 
translation  into  English  of  this  book,  which  is  reported  in  the 
GeriiMu  and  Austrian  Press  as  being  extremely  attractive  and  forcible^ 
and  we  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  find  some  London  publisher  who  will 
undertake  to  publish  a  translation  of  it,  for  a  translation  has  already 
been  offered.  The  Baroness  further  says  that  she  is  anxious  to  do  all 
she  can  to  diffuse  throughout  Continental  Europe  a  knowledge  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress,  and  that  she  will  do  what  she  can  through 
the  medium  of  the  Press,  and  in  various  ways,  provided  we  give  her  the 
necessary  materials,  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  do  our  best  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  also  read  a  telegram  from  "our 
earnest  and  excellent  friends,  the  Roman  Committee,  signed 
Ijy  the  distinguished  President,  Signor  Bonghi,  and  by  the 
Secretary,  Signor  Facelli,"  wishing  success  to  the  Congress. 

MEMORIAL  TO  THE  HEADS  OF  CIVILIZED  STATES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  :  A  resolution  was  remitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Procedure  this  morning,  or,  rather,  to  the  Bureau,  that  it  should 
nominate  certain  persons  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  heads  of  the 
civilized  States.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  is,  that  the  following  gentle- 
naen  be  asked  to  undertake  that  duty  : — Mr.  Augustine  Jones  (U.S.A.),. 
Dr.  Richet  (France),  Signor  Moneta  (Italy),  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoarta 
(Spain),  H..  Pratt  (England). 

Mr.  Darby  announced  that  the  subject  for  the  afternoon'^ 
discussion  was 


SECTION  I. 

"EDUCATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  QUESTION." 

and  said  that  tlie  committee  had  arranged  two  or  three  re- 
49olutions.     The  tirst  is  :  — 

RESOLUTION  I. 
(Enqlish.) 

**  This  Congress  expresses  its  opinion  that  all  teachers 
^f  history  should  call  the  attention  of  the  young  to 
the  grave  evils  inflicted  on  mankind  in  all  ages  by  war, 
^nd  to  the  fact  that  such  war  has  been  waged,  as  a  rule, 
ibr  most  inadequate  causes.'' 

(French.) 

"  Oe  Oongrds  6met  I'opinion  que  les  professeurs  d'histoire 
>devraient  appeler  Inattention  de  la  jeunesse  sur  les  maux 
terribles  innig^s  k  I'humanit^  k  toutes  les  ^poques  par  la 
guerre,  et  sur  le  feit  que  presque  toutes  les  guerres  ont  et6 
d^chain^es,  en  g^n^ral,  pour  des  raisons  tout-^-fait  insi- 
gniflantes." 

This   resolution    will   be  moved  by    a    paper    which    Mr. 
^Jraham  will  read. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Graham,  of  Manchester,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  War  and  Evolution,"  of  which  the  following  is  an 
-abstract : — 

PRECIS  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM  "WAR  AND  EVOLUTION,'* 

By  J.  W.  Graham. 

(Newland's,   Grange,  Camforth.) 

The  writer  shows  in  this  paper  that  a  true  theory  of  evolution,  as  applied  to  the 

'igrowth  of  man  and  society,  points  to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  militancy.     The 

doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  not  so  unfavourable  to  the  aspirations  which 

-seek  man's  highest  destiny  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.    He  claims  that  in 

Hhe  works  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Bagehot,  and  David  Ritchie  may  be 

found  strong  arguments  for  his  thesis. 

Man's  development  from  the  time  when  he  first  learned  to  stand  erect,  has  been 
~4i  mental  development.    His  great  cerebral  growth  has  remarkably  lengthened  t^e 
period  of  adolescence  in  which  the  afEections  find  their  nursery — which  is  the  source 
of  the  Home,  and  of  the  light  of  human  sympathy. 

He  finds  in  Wallace's  work  on  Darwinism  proof  that  our  mental  and  moral 
Attributes  do  not  come  from  "natural  selection,"  but  from  an  influence  on  the  human 
soul  which  comes  from  without.  When  man  woke  to  self -consciousness,  he  was  no 
longer  a  blind  agent,  or  the  victim  of  the  process  of  selection,  but,   on  certain 

•  conditions,  became  a  co-worker  with  God.  Hence  there  begins,  far  back,  the  gradual 
-elimination  of  strife  up  to  the  present  time,  when  we  have  "  chronic  peace  broken 
-  only  by  occasional  wars." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  show  that  war,  in  its  origin,  had  its  uses,  prefacing 

>liis  demonstration  with  the  remark  that  "  a  thing  not  absolutely  right,  may,  in  its 

time  and  place^  be  relatively  right."    "  No  institution  or  sentiment  but  has  its  use  at 

•  some  time,  or  it  could  not  have  been  established." 

War  has  had  a  great  place  in  the  making  of  nations,  in  the  absorption  of  villages 

•  <under  one  control,  and  so  forth,  for  unien  against  external  enemies.  Civilised 
.^vemment  had  its  origin  in  military  organisation,  and  the  first  kings  were 
I  necessarily  leaders  in  battle.  In  warfare,  too,  were  outlined  our  noblest  qualities  ; 
.  and  virtue  meant  courage. 

It  does  not  follow  that  war  is  of  permanent  value  :  the  lessons  it  was  intended 
'^o  teacli  have  been  learned.  The  possibility  of  a  high  social  state  depends  on  the 
•^iessation  of  war,  and  persistent  militancy  will  prevent  or  neutralise  changes  leading 


I 


to  more  equitable  institutions  or  laws.    In  the  militant  type  of  society  will  be  foundP 
the  elements  of  stagnation  and  death. 

The  universal  military  service  and  strict  discipline,  found  necessary  for  war,  are 
insisted  on  in  peace.  Bismarck  expressed  this  feeling  when  he  said  :  "  We  must 
give  the  king  the  greatest  possible  power,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  need,  he  may 
throw  all  the  blood  and  iron  into  the  scale."  All  individual  liberty  is  crushed  out  : 
military  organisation  and  government  regulations  prevail  ;  and  a  "  graded  "  society 
is  established  where  no  one  can.  order  his  life  as  he  wills  ;  centralisation  is  the  rule, 
and  all  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Reforms  affecting  individual  happi- 
ness are  neglected,  and  the  nation  must  be  economically  independent,  as  it  may  starva 
in  war  time  ;  while  voluntary  societies  are  disliked  by  a  bureaucracy. 

As  to  the  moral  qualities  favoured  by  a  military  regime, — ^we  have  the  so-called* 
sense  of  "  honom,"  under  trifling  affronts,  and  duelling  takes  the  place  of  cricket. 
Ferocity  is  developed  by  battle  ;  and  the  "  wild  beast  "  is  developed  in  a  man.  Life 
is  little  regarded  ;  labour  and  trade  are  looked  down  upon.  With  great  dependence 
on  Government,  private  enterprise  dies.  Such  qualities  hinder,  not  advance,  the 
growth  of  a  nation.  Nations  organised  to  subdue  one  another  are  not  the  best  fitted 
to  subdue  the  earth.  "  A  single  day  of  war  may  destroy  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  years. 
The  merchant  is  inseciu*e,  and  the  mutual  benefits  of  free  trade  are  expressly 
avoided."  "  The  best  brains  and  most  strenuous  characters  are  absorbed  in  the 
army."  "  All  men's  efforts  are  weakened  by  a  painful  watch  to  keep  themselvea- » 
safe." 

The  militant  formula  runs  thus: — "A  militant  society  is  weak  for  growth  and 
expansion;  therefore  in  competition  with  societies  more  industrially  developed,  it  will 
not  survive  ;  therefore  the  kuture  is  not  to  the  militant  societies."  "Those  which  are 
the  earliest  to  shake  off  the  militant  habit  will  progress,  grow  rich,  and  enter  into  the 
unoccupied  countries  of  the  world."  Wllat  does  not  England  owe  to  her  "silver 
streak"?  Not  more  virtuous,  but  more  foi*tunate  have  we  been  than  our  Continental 
neighbours. 

"By  the  increase  of  the  industrial  races  militancy  decreases."  "It  also 
dies  by  the  very  industrialisation  of  the  military  nations."  As  agricultiu*e  and 
commerce  develop,  the  inconvenience  and  loss  caused  by  a  campaign  become  more 
serious.     "  Society  has  become  unfit  for  war  and  knows  it." 

The  writer  then  refers  to  the  "  fatal  perpetuity  "  of  national  quarrels,  and  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  Europe  in  that  respect ;  and  concludes  that  it  is  ever  true  that 
"  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

The  writer  then  considers  "  whether  industrial  societies  tend  to  survival."  In 
these  "  the  functions  of  government  need  not  be  more  than  to  keep  internal  order. 
The  whole  wiU  thrive  if  each  be  allowed  to  fulfil  his  own  life  according  to  his 
powers  and  his  needs."  "  Voluntary  co-operation  and  private  organisation  are 
the  order  of  the  day."  "Every  advantage  tliat  foreign  trade  can  bring  is  made 
welcome." 

"  As  to  character,  the  citizens  of  an  individual  state  respect  themselves  as  free 
men,  and  this  leads  them  to  respect  the  lives  and  properties  of  others.  Humane 
an^  amiable  sentiments  have  room  to  thrive.  Work  is  held  to  be  honourable  even  in 
the  second  son  of  a  duke." 

"  We  are  not  bound  to  show  that  pure  laisaez  faire  individualism  is  likely  to  be 
the  final  form  of  society  ;  but  only  that  it  is  capable  of  supplanting  militancy." 

The  writer  then  shews  how  by  the  development  of  individual  character 
(impossible  under  militancy)  human  sympathy  develops  and  occupies  itself  with 
infinite  zeal  and  intelligence  to  remedy  human  suffering.  Instances  are  freely 
given.  This  means  a  growth  in  general  happiness  ;  more  and  more  the  pleasure  of 
others  becomes  identified  with  our  own ;  "  and  egoism  will  find  its  choicest  fulfilment 
in  altruism." 

Even  in  international  relations,  it  is  shown  that  outrages  once  possible  have 
disappeared  :    "  We  pension  our  defeated  enemy  in  St.   Helena  or  Ceylon,  when. 
Achilles  woidd  have  dragged  him  thrice  behind  his  chariot  in  the  dust,  or  Caesar  have 
strangled  him." 

Mr.  Graham  concludes  by  expressing  his  confident  belief  in  the  approach  of  the 
day  when,   militancy  having  been  extmguished,   human  sympathy  shall  rule  in 
society,  the  qualities  of  peace  shall  give  human  happiness,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus*- 
Christ    being    wholly    confirmed    by    science,    it  shall    receive    "the    confij^mingp 
homage  which  is  its  due." 

The   resolution   was    seconded    in    a    paper,   by   Fram 
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Fischer  Lette,  of  Frankfort,  which  was  read  by  Miss  Peck- 
over,  as  follows  : — 

teaching  of  history  in  schools. 

By  Frau  Fischer  Lette. 

The  invention  of  printing  rendered  thoughts  more  general  and  writers  more 
numerous. 

They  rivalled  each  other  to  gain  popularity  with  the  masses  and  favour  wdth  the 
mighty,  and  praised  loudly  those  who  have  slain  the  greatest  number  of  enemies. 

The  good  Samaritans  are  but  humble  figures  compared  with  warriors  in  their 
gorgeous  armour. 

The  deeds  of  the  former  are  humble  and  full  of  pain,  history  does  not  think 
them  worth  relating,  but  dives  its  pen  into  the  blood  which  flows  on  the  battle-field. 
The  milestones  on  the  way  which  mankind  travels  are  only  wars  and  their  result?, 
viz.,  changes  of  frontiers,  extermination  of  races,  surpression  of  languages,  religions,  and 
even  degradation  of  science.    The  causes  of  those  disturbances  are  often  very  slight. 

Louis  XIV.  remarked  a  small  disproportion  in  one  of  the  cattle  windows  at 
Trianon. 

The  Minister  of  War,  Lanvois,  contradicted  that  remark,  but  U  Notre^  the 
architect,  proved  the  king's  observations  to  be  right. 

Lanvuls,  to  regain  favom-,  began  a  war. 

Count  Sellon  says :  '^  It  is  a  kind  of  atheism  to  take  the  responsibility  from  a 
person  and  push  him  into  liis  grave  in  the  act  of  murdering  and  robbing  people,  who 
havfi  been  till  now  strangers  to  him." 

Country-people  who  live  and  work  on  their  soil  do  not  mind  to  whom  it  belongs. 

When,  in  1870,  the  placards  on  the  walls  of  French  towns  announced  :  "  La 
patrie  est  en  danger,"  peasants  hurried  in  asking,  what  was  the  matter,  a  fire  or  an 
earthquake  ?  On  being  told  "  Les  Prussians  "  were  marching  on,  they  advised  not  to 
let  them  enter,  as  they — ^the  country-folks — ^had  more  important  work  to  do,  harvest 
being  at  hand  ! 

Their  principle  is  to  live  and  to  let  others  live.  They  sell  the  fruit  of  their  fields 
to  the  best  buyer  ;  they  obey  him  who  keeps  order,  and  they  submit  to  the  strongest. 
That  is  not  want  of  patriotism,  nor  the  sign  of  a  feeble  character,  but  instinct  of 
preservation  and  love  of  their  native  land,  and  their  native  tongue.  They  cannot 
rise  to  the  notion  of  national  honour,  neither  do  they  comprehend  why  all  those 
exrensive  preparations  are  made. 

Proofs  of  these  remarks  are  the  emigrants,  who  rather  leave  then:  home  than 
exchange  the  plough  for  the  sword. 

But  history  does  not  think  worth  while  to  record  the  consequences  of  war,  only 
spinning  the  red  thread  which  runs  through  the  deecls  of  mankind. 

A  child  is  forbidden  to  torment  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  he  enters  school  and  opens 
the  book  of  history  he  reads  of  human  beings  dying  on  the  battle-field  with  wounded 
and  torn  limbs.     No  one  asks  pity  for  them. 

The  numbers  of  these  victims  are  stated  not  to  appeal  to  the  child's  feelings,  but 
to  glorify  the  deeds  of  the  victor. 

Each  party  thinks  itself  to  be  in  the  right.  They  expect  their  priests  to  bless  their 
weapons,  to  cliristen  their  men-of-war,  and  to  pray  their  God  to  grant  victory  to  them. 
To  excuse  those  pretentions  they  cite  texts. 

If  men  harden  their  hearts  and  common  sense  against  those  simple  teachings 
•f  humanity,  women  ought  to  throw  themselves  forward  to  separate  armies,  like 
the  Sabine  women  preventing  their  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  from 
murdering  each  other. 

Are  w«  not  all  children  of  one  Farther  in  heaven  ? 

As  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Christianity  are  so  contradictory,  people  say 
Christianity  has  lost  influence.  But  a  more  attentive  observer  may  well  see  that  it  is 
not  yet  fully  understood.  The  disobeying  of  its  principles  are  even  felt  as  physical 
loss.  In  all  countries,  where  conscription  is  introduced,  that  is  where  every  male  has 
to  be  enrolled  and  serve  as  a  soldier,  the  measure  of  height  and  chest  have  to  be 
reduced  annually.  The  weaker  mankind  becomes  the  mwe  it  surrounds  itself  with 
iron  spears  like  a  porcupine. 

In  former  years  we  walked  quietly  and  cheerfully  through  fields  and  meadows  ; 
but  now  at  each  turning  of  the  road  stands  a  signboard — ^not  to  inform  passers  by 
what  minister,  what  medical  man,  what  school  is  in  the  village,  how  many  children 
it  numbers — but  to  what  squadron  men  of  the  village  belong,  tliat  they  may  enroll  at 
a  minute's  notice.    Children  are  told  that  they  have  hereditary  enp-miftw. 


School  patrons  present  guns  and  sabres  for  boys  to  be  drilled  as  earlj  as  possible 
in  the  art  of  fighting.    - 

Such  is  the  material  for  history,  Hume  sa^s,  of  a  needless  war  fand  which  war 
does  not  deserve  to  be  reckoned  as  needless,  emce  each  dispute  might  be  solved  b}'^ 
arbitration), 

'^  Nations  engaged  in  war  seem  like  drunken  feUows,  who  fight  in  a  porcelain 
shop.  They  smart  not  only  under  the  wounds  inflicted  on  each  other,  but  besides, 
they  have  to  pay  the  damage." 

It  is  true  historians  mention  now  and  then  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  such  is  the 

wording  as  to  allow  of  different  explanatiens,  therefore  such  treaty  mostly  lasts  a 

few  years  only.     We  can  not  wonder  then,  that  even  facts  are  recorded;  according  to 

the  peculiarities  of  the  writers.     For  example,  English  historians  give  the  credit  of 

the  success  at  Quatre-bras  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  whilst  the  German  recorders 

state  that  without  the  aid  of  Blucher  the  victory  would  have  been  doubtful.    Manv 

such  examples  could  be  cited.     How  differentiy  are  represented  in  German  or  Frencn 

books  those  traces  of  wars  in  Alsace  and  Rhenish  Pfalz  during  the  17th  century. 
oeoeeeooo 

At  those  times  there  were  no  phonographs  to  preserve  any  diplomatic  discussions. 

If  they  had  existed  and  were  used  for  that  purpose,  perhaps  a  stigma  would  replace 
many  present  decorations,  and  the  gracious  speeches  which  are  now  published  would 
turn  out  to  have  been  selfish. 

Learned  people  examine  conscientiously  certain  epochs  of  past  history,  but  who  can 

tell  if  those  documents  are  not  falsified  I 

eo  e  o  e  e  e  e  e 

When  shall  the  day  break  that  history  and  truth  shall  walk  hand  in  hand  ? 
eeeoeoooe 

Why  do  we  not  givevp  those  narrow  worn  out  paths,  in  which  history  has  trodden 
till  now  ? 

Wicked  deeds  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  whether  our  own  or  another 
nation  were  the  transgressor,  but  ought  to  be  represented  in  a  correct  light.  True  pat- 
riotism is  not  stirred  by  triumphing  over  other  people's  misfortunes,  and  rejoicing 
where  they  suffer;  such  feelings  should  be  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

But  does  greatness  only  consists  in  conquests  by  sword  ?  Are  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, progress  in  art,  in  science,  reckoned  for  nothing. 

It  is  mostly  in  small  circles  that  warm  hearts  beat  for  the  need  of  their  fellow 
men.    It  is  even  often  from  subjected  nations,  that  greatness  and  energy  springs. 

The  notion  of  what  is  true  greatness  had  to  be  changed  altogether  and  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  spiritual  domain.  Industry  and  health  raise  a  nation  to  strength  and 
influence,  whilst  lawlessness  and  extravagance  are  its  ruin. 

The  young  mind  which  devotes  itself  to  the  studv  of  history  will,  with  enthusiasm, 
profit  by  examples  of  this  sort.  Therefore  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  the  most 
cultured  minds  to  revise  history,  that  it  might  become  a  warning  and  elevating 
example  to  mankind. 

Let  us  make  a  beginning.  Among  the  numerous  friends  gathered  here,  there  will 
be  some  who  have  time,  talent  and  intelligence  enough  to  set  to  work.  Let  those  who  are 
willing  give  to  their  names,  meet  together  to  discuss  I.,  the  manner  of  conception,  II., 
the  way  of  representation.  III.,  the  age  of  the  student  to  be  addressed.  Each 
may  choose  his  favourite  part  of  history,  and  work  it  out  in  his  own  native  tongue. 
The  essays  may  then  be  delivered  in  at  a  fixed  time  and  submitted  to  suitable  judges  ; 
translated  into  the  respective  languages,  and  published. 

Pray  let  us  not  separate  without  making  a  beginning.  Now  is  the  time,  it  is 
nevei  too  early. 

M.  J.  R.  De  Lassasie  having  spoken,  the  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

RESOLUTION   II. 

M.  Sarrazin  (Guise)  moved  that  : — 

(Enqlish.) 

*'Tlie  Congress  protests  against  the  use  of  mllitarrr 
exercises  in  oonneotion  witli  the  physical  exercises  of  school, 
and  suggests  the  formation  of  brigades  for  saving  life  rather 
than  of  quasi-military  character." 

(Frenoh.) 

"*  Le   Oongrds    proteste    centre    I'emploi    des    exercices 


::mllltaires  donn6s  comme  exerclces  physiques  dans  les  6cole8 
•^t  sugrgdre  la  fbrmation  de  brigrades  de  sauvetagre  plut6t  que 
^e  celles  ayant  un  oaract6re  quasi-militaire."    (See  page  94.) 

He  read  a  paper,  which  had  been  prepared  by  M. 
Doven,  of  the  Familistere  de  Guise,  on  "  The  Instruction 
-of  the  Young/'     (See  Addenda,  pag«  224.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,   in    seconding   the   resolution,  after 
-expressing  his  regret  that  both  his  paper  and  the  precis  of  it 
had  been  lost,  said  ; 

I  have  to  charge  my  memory  as  well  as  I  can,  and  to  give  you  in  as 
if  ew  words  as  I  am  able,  the  sense  of  my  paper. 
The  paper  itself  was  as  follows  : — 

MILITARY  DRILL    IN    SCHOOLS. 

That  system  of  Education  is  most  preferable  which  develops  the  greater  number  of 

"Acuities,  and  which  does  so  most  thoroughly.    The  aim  of  Education  should  be  te 

make  good  and  useful  citizens.   But  a  man  is  n«t  a  good  citizen,  who  is  only  partially 

developed, who,  whatever  his  intellectual  powers  may  be,  collapses  in  the  midst  of 

ihiA  labours  for  lack  of  bodily  stamina,  and  gets  thrust  to  the  wall  by  stronger  com- 

.petitors  because  of  his  physical  weakness.     Success  in  life  depends  as  much  upon 

physical  strength  as  intellectual  force.     The  stability  and  strength  of  a  nation 

•depend  as  much  upon  the  physical,  as  upon  the  mental  condition  of  its  people. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  no  system  of  education  is  complete,  unless 

it  provides  for  the  development  of  the  bodily  power  as  well  as  the  mental  faculties. 

Physical  training  is  avowedly  of  as  much  importance  as  intellectual  culture.     For 

^e  real  wel&re  and  efficiency  of  the  individual,  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

Impelled  by  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  ancient  Greek  sought  strength  as 
-ardently  as  he  strove  for  wisdom,  and  the  Roman  expressed  his  idea  of  human  per- 
fection in  the  phrase,   ^'mens  sana  in  sano  corpore, ''«-  ''a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body." 

Not  many  generations  ago  the  state  of  society  was  so  essentially  combative 

that  men  valued  mere  brute  force  far  beyond  the  more  ethereal  qualities  of  the  mind, 

-and  cultivated  it  accordingly.    To  train  the  body  was  the  grand  end  of  education 

-and  the  best  educated  man  was  he  who  should  strike  the  heaviest  blows  and  endure 

the  greatest  labours.    It  sometimes  happened  that  a  knight  and  gentleman  possessed 

i;he  accomplishment  of  reading,  and  thereby  acquired  the  character  of  a  great  scholar, 

while  if  he  could  also  write  sufficiently  to  sign  his  name,  still  more  if  he  were  addicted 

to  study  and  mental  pursuits,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  being  suspected  as  a  wizard. 

As  civilisation  developed,  and  society  emerged  from  that  state  of  semi-barbarism, 
men  began  to  feel  that  learning  did  not  really  degrade  human  nature,  and  to  perceive 
that  a  knight  might  chance  to  be  a  better  gentleman  if  his  mind  were  cultivated  as 
well  as  his  body.  It  was  f  oimd,  moreover  that,  the  advantages  really  lay  on  the  side  of 
intellectual  culture.  Learning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  confined  to  the  cloister, 
•and  its  inmates  exercised  a  disproportionate  influence  over  the  strong  handed  but 
ignorant  and  uncultured  people  around  them.  Gradually,  however,  this  condition  of 
things  was  corrected.  Education  came  to  be  recogniied  as  a  duty  and  necessity. 
The  brains  of  the  laymen,  after  having  been  for  many  generations  systematically 
-cramped,  began  to  expand  and  develop  themselves. 

Then  followed  a  reaction  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  and  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  education,  of  payment  by  results  and  competitive  examinationB. 
lias  been  carried  to  an  abnormal  and  unhealthy  degree.  The  brain  is  stimulate<^ 
ifrom  early  years,  frequently  forced  like  a  cucumber  under  a  glass  shade,  and  ^« 
intellect  is  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  body  which  is  left  to  grow  as  it  bes 
•can. 

Not  universally,  however.    People  are  awakening  to  the  idea  that  the  body  is  a 
important  part  of  the  human  organisation,  and  that  its  health  and  proper  development 
•are  most  essential  for  the  activity  and  proper  use  of  the  mina.     There  is  in 
-consequence,  a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  body  and  mind,  if  the  individual 
is  to  reach  his  utmost  developm/^t,  m^at  receijffiqj^Big^ 
4;hat  physical  training  should  i^^aigJ^^giSf^grS^  of  elementary  education. 

In  connection  with  thg  Q.    t  modern  and  approved  educational  systems  it  i» 
^advocated  that  children  s)  \^  .:^  instructed  in  the  elementf  of  physiology  and 
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hygiene,  and  be  taught  the  rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  such  a^  the  use  of 
fresh  food,  water,  and  air,  proper  exercise,  sleep,  and  clothing  ;  and  that  while  they 
are  taught  these  theoretically  they  should  be  made  to  understand  them  practically  by 
having  properly  ventilated  and  sanitary  class-rooms  and  schools,  as  well  as  by  the 
attention  given  to  the  position  and  physical  welfare  of  the  children  themselves  during 
school  hours,  and  in  their  school  work.  All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  such  physical 
education  could  not  fail  to  have  a  perceptible  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  whole 
after  life. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  maintained  thattbe  children  shoidd  be  taught  a  sound  system 
of  exercise  ;  their  muscles  should  be  developed  ;  their  bodily  functions  stimulated  ; 
so  as  to  result  in  health  and  vigour  and  the  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  body, 
which  is  the  best  equipment  for  life.  It  has  been  advocated  that  in  order  to 
secure  adequate  results,  there  should  be  a  director  of  physical  exercises  who  should 
inspect  schools  and  report  as  to  whether  the  system  was  being  properly  administered. 

Excellent  theory  ;  and  if  nothing  more  were  aimed  at  there  could  be  nothing  but 
general  acquiescence  and  unqualifled  praise. 

Unfortunately  the  practice  is  vitiated  by  the  prevailing  militarism,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  Military  ideas  and  requirements 
would  make  the  elementary  school  a  place  of  primary  education  for  the  army,  and 
assume  that  for  the  desiderated  physical  culture  militaiy  drill  is  indispensable. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Russia,  a  national  system  of  physical  culture 
has  been  adopted.  That,  however,  is  avowedly  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
military  training  even  when  it  is  itself  least  military  in  character.  It  is  the  result  of 
cruel  experiences  gained  in  war,  and  of  the  continual  rivalry  and  conflict  of  the 
nations  which  is  maintained  in  the  existing  state  of  ^rmed  peace.  It  is  a  necessity 
of  the  constant  preparations  for  fresh  conflicts,  which  is  the  natural  result  of  war, 
and  the  war  spirit,  and  has,  unfortunately,  come  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  the 
European  nations. 

M.  Gambetta,  in  1871,  after  the  Franco-German  war,  attributed  the  defeat  of 
France,  and  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the  physical  superiority  of  the  German 
soldiery.  A  national  system  of  physical  training  of  the  young — ^for  it  is  in  youth, 
such  training  is  most  beneficial — ^followed  as  a  matter  of  course  from  that  belief. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  assumption  that  military  drill  is  the  indispensable  form  of 
physical  culture,  appears  to  be  as  widespread  as  on  the  continent,  although  here  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  a  national  system,  for  happily  as  yet,  universal  compulsory 
military  service  does  not  exist  among  us. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  large  public  schools  cadet  corps  are  enrolled,  with 
officers  regularly  appointed  by  Government  authority.  And  though,  theoretically,, 
service  in  these  corps  is  not  compulsory,  practically  it  is  ;  and  parents  have  had  to 
face  the  alternative  of  allowing  their  boys  to  learn  the  art  of  soldiery  or  to  withdraw: 
them  altogether  from  the  school.  Last  year  a  number  of  these  cadet  corps  from 
well-known  public  schools  took  part  in  the  Aldershot  manoeuvres,  and  the  public 
press  was  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  the  boys  conducted  themselves  almost  as  well 
as  the  regulars.  Parish  authorities,  and  a  quasi-christian  philanthropy,  in  its  homes, . 
training  ships,  and  other  institutions,  frequently  train  young  lads  diiectly  for  army  or- 
navy  ;  but  pauper  boys  can  hardly  help  themselves,  and  the  naval  and  military  train- 
ing is  a  part  of  the  philanthropy.  Besides  all  this  however,  there  is  an  almost 
universal  idea  that  the  military  drill  instructor  is  indispensable  in  every  school 
curriculum.  In  elementary  schools,  even  in  ladies'  and  private  seminaries,  the  drill 
sergeant,  generally  an  old  soldier  or  the  local  Government  oflicial,  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  teaching  staff  as  the  head  master  or  mistress.  The  Government,  astute  enough, 
in  taking  care  of  its  military  establishments,  has  stationed  a  number  of  drill 
instructors  throughout  the  country,  whose  services  are  always  available,  and  whose 
occupation  oscillates  between  the  training  of  the  youth  belonging  to  volunteer 
or  military  corps  in  the  military  art,  and  the  education  of  the  cMldren  in  our  day 
schools  in  the  rudiments  of  the  same  art. 

What  the  military  authorities  desiderate  was  indicated  by  General  Lord 
Wolseley,  from  his  position  one  of  the  most  representative  military  officers  of  the- 
day,  in  a  recent  speech  which  attracted  some  notice.  According  to  the  Time$i  10th 
February,  1890,  "he  regretted  that  when  universal  education  was  started  in  England 
that  every  Board  School  had  not  had  attached  to  it  some  sort  of  military 
BeranisatiAo.  or-«<wT^-«'c^^aJ»52^^*333x^  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  drilling,  and  thus 

foster  an^ongst  them  a  spmt  ^m^^  religious  body,  at  this,  probably,  made  him 
He  was  addressing  a  f®^^^^d  missionanr,  \  he  is  reported  to  have. 
coMider  the^  drill  ^'^^^^^^  f ^uifdation  of  such  di8C»^.e  was  obedience  to  those 


pi  iced  in  authority  of  whatovur  kind.  Obedience  to  one  to  whom  they  could  look  a» 
thviir  commanding  officer  was  the  first  step  towards  reverence,  and  reverence  was  the 
fii'sit  step  towards  faith  ;  and  no  country  from  which  faith  was  eliminated  could,  in 
his  opinion,  be  great,  powerful,  or  even  lasting.'*  According  to  his  lordship  the 
greatness,  power,  and  permanence  of  a  nation,  and  in  some  sense  its  religious  life, 
were  enhanced  by  military  di'ill — an  hypothesis  contradicted  by  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  essential  nature  of  faith. 

Note. — As  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  military  and  parochial 
authorities  work  together,  may  be  taken  the  following  incident,  which  has  occurred 
since  this  sentence  was  written. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Bath  Board  of  Guardians,  June  3rd  last,  Mr.  R.  0. 
Hey  ward,  a  well  known  local  philanthropist  in  the  chair,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  25th  Regimental  District,  enquiring  whether  there  were  any 
boys  in  the  workhouse  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  cornet,  and  were  desirous  of 
enlisting  in  the  1st  Battalion  Scottish  Borderers.  The  Master  reported  that  there  was 
one  such  boy  in  the  house  properly  qualified,  who  accordingly  was  encouraged  to 
enlist. — Western  Daily  Press,  3rd  July,  1890. 

Another  military  authority.  Colonel  G.  M.  Onslow,  in  a  lecture  delivered  a  short 
time  ago  in  the  offices  of  the  London  School  Board,  before  a  very  different  audience, 
on  the  necessity*  of  Physical  Culture  and  Recreation  for  Children  in  Elementary 
Schools,  took  a  far  more  rational  and  tenable  position,  while,  however,  he  showed  that 
Lord  Wolseley 's  desideratum  was  to  a  large  extent  actual  fact.  His  words  are  important 
not  merely  from  the  military  character  and  position  of  the  lecturer,  but  because  they 
go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question.  In  the  course  of  an  able  discussion  of  hts- 
subject  he  said,  that,  ^^  In  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  he  saw  no  mention 
of  physical  exercises,  but  provision  was  made  for  boys  to  have  military  drill  two 
hoiu^  a  week.  But  why  should  the  drill  be  military  ?  He  looked  upon  this  two 
hours  a  week  as  time  wasted.  There  should  be  a  general  system  of  exercises.  In 
the  same  Act  the  girls  were  not  even  allowed  military  drill,  but  practical  cookery  was 
mentioned.  If  it  was  thought  that  military  drill  would  benefit  the  boys*  physique,, 
why  were  the  girls  left  out,  and  made  to  put  up  with  cookery  ?  Physical  instruction 
was  quite  as  necessary  lor  girls  as  for  boys  The  bodily  strength  of  future 
generations  of  Englishmen  depended  as  much  upon  the  stamina  of  the  women  as 
upon  that  of  the  men,  for  if  the  boys  were  to  become  the  fcithers  the  girls  were  to 
become  the  mothers  of  the  future  generations." 

The  lecturer  claimed  that  physical  education,  theoretical  and  practical,  should  be 
made  compulsory  throughout  the  country  ,  that  it  should  be  State- directed,  and  con- 
ducted on  a  scientific  and  rational  principle  ;  that  it  should  be  recognised  as  an 
important  part  of  a  child's  education  ,  and  showed  how  physical  culture  and 
recreation  are  essential  for  the  physical  and  moral  w^l  being  of  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  and  what  national  benefits  would  accrue  therefrom.  But  he,  nevertheless,, 
urged  the  very  important  and  crucial  question,  Why  should  the  drill  be  military  ? 

Our  reply,  advisedly  and  emphatically  is,  that  it  should  not  be  military,  and  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons : — 

1.  Because  as  a  method  of  physical  training,  military  drill  is  both  inadequate- 
and  injurious. 

Experiments,  which  were  conducted  in  a  public  school  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  gymnastics  and  of  mere  drill,  showed  that  the  average  results 
yielded  by  the  former  were  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  yielded  by  diill 
alone.  Relatively  therefore,  this  method  of  physical  culture  is  inferior.  Military 
drill  ii<^iefective,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  to  any  extent  meet  the  physiological 
demaii  *-  of  the  body.  Its  effect  upon  boys  is  not  salutary.  It  does  not,  as  the 
commt>0^y  at  large  have  believed,  make  a  youth  erect,  or  give  him  a  graceful  and 
manly*  nng.  On  the  contrary,  it  tends  to  make  him  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
mo  vend  as  well  as  to  droop  and  round  his  shoulders. 

Th  '^t  has  been  long  recognised  by  the  military  authorities,  and  a  set  of 
calisthei  ^rcises  or  free  gymnastics,   known  as  the  setting  up  drill,  has  beei^ 

adopted  rect  the  tendency,  and   is  incorporated  in  all  treatises  on  military 

training.  \  in  his  ^^  Manual  of  United  States  Army  Infontry  Tactics,"  says^ 

*^As  the  ii  je  of  *  setting  up'  cannot  be  over-estimated,  the  exercises  must  be 

often  recur.^Ai  to,  and  all  soldiers  will  be  frequently  practised  therein." 

This  is  not  the  only  expedient  adopted  to  give  the  soldier  his  smart  appearance 
and  military  figure.    There  is  another  method,  commonly  known  as  ''  tailorizing,"  by 
which  youthful  soldiers  may  easily  acquire  a  full  chest,  square  shoulders,  and  a^ 
straight  back. 

Dr  Dudley  A.  Sargeant,    Director  of   the   Hemenway   Gymnasiunj,    Harvarcft. 


XJnivereity,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority,  adds — "  In  reference  to  the  grace- 
"fulness  that  is  thought  to  characterize  the  movements  of  young  cadets,  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  the  outcome  of  drilling  and  marching.  The  soldier  is  trained  to  square 
corners,  straight  platoons,  and  angular  movements.  Curves  and  embellishments  are 
not  encoiu'aged  in  speech  or  in  action.  If  you  would  account  for  the  graceful  poise 
of  our  National  Cadets  you  must  see  them  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day  in  che^ge  of 
the  dancing  master." 

It  may  be  an  unwelcome  task  to  explode  a  fallacy  which  has  commended  military 
drill  to  parents  and  teachers  and  which  has  given  it  the  widespread  popularity  which 
attaches  to  it.  But  truth  is  always  best,  and  this  matter  is  so  important  that  no  part 
of  the  truth  should  be  concealed. 

Dr.  Sargeant  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  an  admirable  little  brochure  on  the 
flubject  in  these  striking  words : — "After  taking  the  most  favourable  view  possible 
-of  military  drill  as  a  physical  exercise,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  its  constrained 
positions  and  closely  localised  movements  do  not  afford  the  essential  requisites  for 
developing  the  muscles,  and  improving  the  respiration  and  circulation,  and  thereby 
improving  the  general  health  and  condition  of  the  system.  We  must  further 
•conclude  that  in  case  of  any  malformation,  local  weakness,  or  constitutional  debility, 
the  drill  tends,  by  its  strain  upon  the  nerves  and  prolonged  tension  on  the  muscles,  to 
increase  the  dtv'^jcts  rather  than  to  relieve  them." 

"  Finally,  if  the  ultimate  object  of  the  drill  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  tke 
life  and  duties  of  a  soldier,  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  tiiat  the  drill  itself 
^'would  still  be  defective  as  a  means  of  developing  the  chief  requisites  for  men  in 
"that  profession. 

"  This  defect,  we  are  pleased  to  state,  is  recognised  by  the  great  military  nations 
of  Europe,  and  measures  are  taken  to  give  aU  the  recruits  from  three  to  twelve 
months*  gymnastic  training  to  develop  them  as  m^n,  before  they  are  expected  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  soldier." 

2.  Because  the  moral  effects  of  the  driU  are  not  all  that  have  been  claimed 
for  it. 

The  Boys'  Brigade  movement — the  new  military  development  in  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Great  Britain,  professes  to  use  military  organieation  and  drill  as  a  means 
of  moral  culture.  The  profession  challenges  close  investigation.  In  its  constitution 
it  states  that  "  military  organisation  and  £ill  shall  be  used  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
interest  of  the  boys,  binding  them  together  in  the  work  of  the  Brigade,  and  promot- 
ing among  them  such  habits  as  the  Brigade  is  designed  to  form."  These  habits  ar^^ 
then  defined  to  be  "discipline  and  obedience,"  which  shall  be  enforced  by  ail 
"the  oflficers."  The  result  of  "military  organisation  and  drill"  therefore  is 
-disciplined  obedience.  This  may  seem  a  good  thing  until  it  is  asked,  to  what 
authority  ?  To  any  authority  whatsoever  I  It  is  assumed  that  obedience  is  in  itself 
good  without  any  regard  to  the  kind  of  authority.  That,  however,  is  the  convenient 
creed  of  the  despot  which  has  been  always  destructive  of  freedom.  In  moral  culture 
.it  can  have  no  place.  For  moral  culture  aims  at  making  men  self-disciplined,  self- 
governed,  not  automata  moved  by  the  will  of  another.  For  a  moral  being  the  only 
obedience  that  is  admissible  and  that  can  be  aimed  at  in  religious  and  moral  culture 
is  obedience  to  moral  authority,  to  right,  to  conscience,  to  the  divine  imperative  of 
duty,  and,  Christianity  teaehes,  to  Christ,  the  lord  ox  the  conscience,  the  true 
interpreter  of  duty.  Military  drill  and  discipline  aim  at  producing  flexible  automata, 
•obedient  to  the  will  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  its  success  is  measured  by  the 
flexibility  of  the  madiine.  It  is  bondage  not  freedom.  Even  were  the  "  obedience" 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  there  are  other  attributes  of  character  ;  and  these  are 
overlooked.  Dr.  I^argent  says  again  :  "  Coolness,  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and 
that  rapid  and  responsible  exercise  of  judgment  in  emergencies,  so  valuable  to  the 
man  of  business  as  weU  as  to  the  soldier,  are  not  developed  by  the  drill  itself,  though 
I  will  admit  that  other  moral  attributes,  such  as  obedience,  patience,  fortitude,  and 
forbearance,"  all  passive  in  character,  it  will  be  perceived,  "  may  be  brought  to  a  high 
•  degree  of  perfection." 

As  a  means  of  moral  culture,  therefore,  military  driU  is  defective,  for  it  develo^ 
H3ome  attributes  of  character  to  the  neglect,  if  not  actually  at  the  expense  of  ot> 
-equally  necessary.  m 

3.  Because  mitftary  drill  is  inseparable  from  its  purpose  and  associatio^nd 
It  is  drill  and  discipline  with  a  definite  purpose,  from  which   'xi^tary 

dissociated.    If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  purpose  of  the  drShg,  and  thus 
character,  and  the  associations  which  spring  out  of  that  purpo& 
drill  would  be  changed.    The  definite  object  of  the  drill  is  tdably,  made  him 
Mskill  and  facility  in  slaying  men.     But  killing  one's  fellow  meDf>orted  to  have- 
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murder.  The  musket  and  sword,  or  its  substitute,  come  to  be  necessary  parts  of  the-^ 
drill.  The  Boys'  Brigade  has  its  dummy  or  real  rifles  and  military  acooutremeuts, 
and  these  are  purely  instruments  of  killing.  In  drilling  children  by  military 
discipline  there  is  implanted  in  them  the  spirit  bom  of  the  character  and  associations 
of  the  drill,  the  spirit  of  the  Holdier  who  is  trained  te  kill  and  to  destroy,  there  is 
developed  in  them  the  war  spirit,  the  spirit  of  murder.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the 
drill  can  be  used  and  the  moral  influence  of  its  associations  be  escaped.  Military 
drill,  therefore,  of  necessity  favours  and  fosters  ideas  and  practices,  which  belong  to 
the  brute  and  barbaric  side  of  human  nature,  rather  than  to  the  cultured  and 
civilised,  the  development  of  which  is  the  object  sought  in  the  very  existence  of  the 
school.  It  familiarises  the  young  with  the  idea  of  the  taking  of  human  life.  It 
takes  for  granted  a  series  of  terrible  fallacies  implying  that  war  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  hostility  to  his  fellow  man.  It  sanctions  and 
assumes  the  militarism  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  for  which  it  is  a  training.  Disguise 
it  as  we  may  the  simple  fact  is  "  that  the  primary  object  of  establishing  military  drilJ : 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a  professional  one,  that  is,  to  give  instruction  in  military 
tactics  to  educated  young  men  in  order  that  they  might  be  of  service  to  the  country 
or  community  in  case  of  war/*  and  to  prepare  the  rank  and  file  of  future  arfiiies  in  the^^^ 
primary  and  elementary  schools  of  the  land. 

The  end  condemns  the  means. 

4.  Because  military  drill  may  be  dispensed  with  in  physical  training.  It  is  hy 
no  means  necessary,  its  quality  is  doubtful,  and,  under  the  most  favourable -circum- 
stances it  has  to  be  supplemented.  "  For  the  purpose  of  physical  development  there 
is  no  necessity  to  teach  boys  soldierly  duties  and  the  use  of  the  rifle.  There  are  all 
the  appliances  of  calisthenics  and  gymnastics,  and  the  proper  use  of  them  has  been 
developed  into  a  science  ;  there  are  the  various  games  which  promote  physical  force 
and  freedom,  and  there  are  the  various  industrial  arts  which  are  themselves  a  meana 
of  physical  training.*'  It  is  encouraging  to  observe  that  the  Governments  are 
awaking  to  a  recognition  of  these  facts.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  appeared  in 
the  leading  London  newspapers,  signed  by  a  score  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
London  School  Board,  appealing  for  funds  to  encourage  physical  exercises  in 
elementary  schools.  "  The  Education  Department,"  they  say,  "  by  its  Code  of  thia 
year,  at  length  recognises  the  need  of  physical  exercises  for  the  children  in  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  allows  instruction  in  swimming  at  the  public  baths  to  be 
counted  as  school  attendance." 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  What  is  required  is  that  physical 
tittining  shall  be  free  from  all  moral  taint,  and  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

The  Daily  News,  commenting  on  the  purpose  of  this  appeal,  intimates  that  one 
object  of  the  promoters  is  to  assist  School  clubs  for  cricket,  football,  tennis,  and 
other  invigorating  games.     It  then  continues  : — 

"  It  is  in  the  comparative  absence  of  regular  organised  play  that  our  elementary 
schools,  both  Board  and  voluntary,  are  most  seriously  at  fault.  No  higher  kind  of 
Bohool  is  now  considered  complete  without  abundant  provision  for  play,  and  in  some 
great  public  schools  the  games  are  encouraged  to  an  almost  absurd  extreme.  Every 
one  knows  the  famous  saying,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  his  battles 
vejre  won  in  the  playing  fields  of  Eton  ;  but  school  games  not  only  tend  to  develop 
the  dash  and  vigour  of  our  race,  they  are  a  great  &ctor  in  the  formation  of  that  esprit 
de  earpB,  without  which  a  school  is  sadly  incomplete. — Daily  News^  July  4thy  18&0i 

oy  all  means  let  mind  and  body  be  developed  to  the  utmost,  but  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  higher  purpose  in  all  this  culture  than  mere  destruction  ; 
L  that  the  human  race  has  richer  possibilities  than  can  be  reached  on'fields  of  conquest, 
Xjm:  by  wasting  its  energies  in  mutual  conflict ;  and  that  the  dash  and  vigour  and 
i|jltaw*i^  de  corps  developed  by  school  games  and  physical  exercises  may  find  sublimer 
rij^Hves  of  action  than  the  battlefield,  and  a  fitter  outlet  and  more  beneficent 
tt^^Bttoaents  than  any  that  can  be  covered  by  the  term  "  militabt.'* 

""^la??^  DISCUSSION, 

^^*^JJ^%»!bt«HPH  Sturob,  of  Birmingham,  said  they  were  all  agreed 
*» WS^^  *'''^  and  importance  of  physioal  exerciBOs  ;   bnt  the  most 
vr  boiL.  A    A  the  extension  exercises,  which  were  not  strictly  the 
^^"^  ^)f  the  drill. 

XONBTA  said  that  he  was  for  peace  «Bo^^  all  things,  bnt 
Xilitary  exercises  in.  schools  were  not  sncHaxi  eril  as  had  i^ 
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l^een  stated.  We  could  not  arrive  at  this  great  idea  of  disarmament  all 
at  once  ;  there  mnst  be  an  intermediate  time,  during  which  a  true 
society  in  Europe  is  being  fitted  for  such  a  change,  whereby  it  may 
become  possible.  That  was  their  aim.  Italy  for  centuries  endured 
.slavery,  because  it  had  quite  forgotten  all  military  usages  and  was 
unable  to  defend  itself.  The  great  distinction  he  urged  upon  the  Con- 
gress was  between  permanent  arms  and  arms  for  defence— citizen 
arms,  such  as  were  seen  in  Switzerland.  The  permanent  army  was,  of 
course,  an  immense  danger,  because  it  was  for  offence,  whereas  an 
armed  nation  was  exclusively  for  defence,  and  could  not  be  used  for 
offence.  In  Switzerland  all  were  soldiers,  but  none  there  desired  war, 
because  all  knew  that  they  were  armed  simply  for  the  independence 
of  their  own  country,  and  never  for  leaving  their  own  territory  and 
attacking  others.  He  wanted  to  abolish  arms  for  ever,  but  no  one 
proposed  at  the  present  moment  in  Europe  to  do  that.  We  must  take 
facts  as  fliey  are,  and  until  dangers  of  mutual  invasion  ceased  we  must 
train  our  youths  to  defend  themselves  in  order  that  international 
independence  might  be  secured.  He  hoped  the  day  would  come  when 
all  arms  would  be  seen  only  in  museums,  and  that  their  use  would 
be  forgotten  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  impossible  in  the  actual 
condition  of  Europe  to  propose  anything  so  extreme  as  some 
advocated. 

Oependant,  il  faut  bien  admettre,  comme  le  fait  remarquer  M. 
Moneta,  que  nous  n'arriverons  pas  en  une  seule  fois  au  desarmement 
complet  :  il  faudra  un  certain  temps  pour  former  en  Europe  une 
societe  preparee  a  un  evenement  aussi  considerable.  Le  danger  le  plus 
grand  reside  surtout  dans  les  armees  permanentes  preparees  en  vue  de 
la  guerre  offensive. 

"  En  Suisse,  a  encore  dit  M.  Moneta,  tout  le  monde  est  soldat  ; 
cependant,  personne  ne  veut  la  guerre.  Ghaque  citoyen  sait  qu'il  est 
arme  seulement  pour  defendre  son  independance,  et  non  pour  porter 
atteinte  a  celle  des  autres.  Sans  doute,  il  faudrait  abolir  les  armes  et 
les  releguer  dans  les  musees — ^j'espere  qu'un  jour  il  en  sera  ainsi — 
mais  actuellement  il  faut  voir  les  choses  sous  leur  veritable  jour  et 
ce  serait  deja  un  grand  pas  de  fait  que  d'apprendre  a  nos  enfants  qu'ils 
ne  devront  plus  se  battre,  si  ce  n'est  pour  defendre  leur  indepen- 
dance." 

Mr.  T.  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool,  moved  to  amend  by 

adding  : 

*'  And  urges  the  desirability  of  impressing  on  the  Boards 
of  Examiners  who  formulate  the  questions  for  examination 
the  propriety  of  guicHng  the  minds  of  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Peace." 

'*  Et  11  InBlste  sur  rutllit6  de  falre  sentlp  au  Corps 
d'Examinateurs  qui  sont  charges  de  formuler  xcs  questions 
pour  les  examens,  la  necessity  de  dlriger  Tesprit  des  enfants 
vers  les  prlndpes  de  Paix." 

The  Resolution  was  adopted  with  this  addition,  and  stood 
as  follows :  — 

(English.) 

**  The  Oongress  protest^^gainst  the  use  of  military  drill 
In  connection  with  the  physical  exercises  of  schools,  and 
suggests  the  formation  of  brigades  for  saving  life  rather  than 
any  ofa  quasi-military  character ;  and  it  urges  the  desira- 
bility of  impressing  on  the  *  Board  of  Examiners,    who 
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formulate  the  questions  for  examination,  the  propriety  of 
-^Tuiding  the  minds  of  children  into  the  principles  of  Peace." 

(French.) 

**  Le  Congr^s  proteste  centre  Temploi  des  exercices 
militaires  donnas  comme  exercices  physiques  dans  les  ^coles 
^t  sug:gr6re  la  formation  de  brigades  de  sauvetage  plutdt  que 
de  celles  ayant  un  caract^re  quasi-militaire  ;  et  il  insiste  sur 
I'utilite  de  faire  sentir  au  Corps  d'Examinateurs  qui  sont 
charges  de  formuler  les  questions  pour  les  examens,  la 
n6cessit6  de  diriger  Tesprit  des  en&nts  vers  les  principes  de 
Paix." 

The  following  paper  was  presented  : 

GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

By  Frau  Fischer  Lette. 

Gymnastic  exercises  in  Germany  are  of  very  ancient  origin.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  history,  and  in  a  semi-savage  condition  of  society,  when  every  man  was  a  warrior, 
and  leaders  were  chosen  because  of  their  physical  prowess,  bodily  strength  was 
accounted  of  greatest  value,  and  physical  culture  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  education. 
Gymnastic  exercises  were  then  followed  with  assiduity,  as  a  simple  necessity,  and 
their  practice  became  an  art,  even  though  the  principles  which  governed  it  and  the 
method  of  its  pursuit,  could  hardly  hardly  claim  the  dignity  of  a  science. 

During  the  middle  ages  these  exercises  were  the  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  Every 
youth  had  to  pass  through  the  prescribed  forms  and  grades  of  chivalric  training 
before  he  could  wear  his  spurs  and  take  his  place  as  tried  and  trusty  knight. 
Book-learning  and  study  belonged  only  to  the  few,  physical  training  formed  still  the 
staple  of  education,  and  the  culture  of  brawn  was  far  more  general  than  that  of  brain. 
The  flower  ©f  manhood  displayed  their  strength  and  agility  in  the  greatly  celebrated 
toiu-naments  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  for  the  majority  of  the  male  members  of 
society,  life  resolved  itself  into  a  perpetual  training  so  that  they  might  excel  each 
other  in  the  combat,  or  at  least  hold  their  own  in  the  f itiy.  Neglect  of  physical 
culture  meant  certain  defeat.  It  was  an  epoch  of  fighting,  which  formed  the  main 
business  of  mascidine  existence,  and  fighting,  especially  with  the  weapons  and  military 
tactics  which  were  then  in  vogue,  demanded  physical  vigour. 

Gymnastics  in  their  present  form  were  imported  fi-om  Sweden,  and  brought  into 
^8yBtem  by  Ludwig  Jahn — Father  Jahn  as  he  is  called — (1778-1852). 

About  1817  Jahn  was  appointed  teacher  of  Gymnastics  at  Berlin.  After  1848, 
the  year  of  European  revolutions,  he  had  to  suffer  under  the  general  political  reaction, 
in  which  bodily  exercises  in  suitable  loose  garments  were  looked  upon  as  revolutionaiy, 
and  even  the  infantile  rhythmical  movements  of  the  kindergarten,  invented  by  Froebel, 
were  supressed. 

Drill  in  military  orphan  houses  and  cadet  schools,  where  boys  are  dressed  in 
'uniform,  practise  with  arms,  and  are  taught  by  sub-officers,  was  always  kept  up.  But 
boys  in  civil  schools  were  left,  during  those  years  of  reaction,  without  physical 
training  ;  whereas  for  girls  it  was  thought  wholly  unbecoming.  The  time  spent  in 
school  was  considered  to  be  required  for  mental  improvement  only. 

These  ideas  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  threatened 
-the  health  of  the  whole  nation.  Shortsightedness,  caused  by  the  preparation  of  lessons 
at  Li^ht,  became  so  general  that  boys  of  12  years  of  age  with  glasses  were  quite  a 
common  sight.  Bodily  development  on  the  whole  grew  more  and  more 
^  defective.  An  outcry  was  then  raised  that  physical  exercises  in  schools  ought  to  be 
re-established.  This  demand  was  made  not  merely  by  those  who  were  anxious  for 
the*  health  of  the  child,  but  with  even  "greater  vigour  by  the  military  authorities. 
Physical  proportions  it  was  found  were  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  standard  of 
height  and  measurement  of  chest  had  to  be  reduced  annually. 

As  every  boy  in  Germany  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  army,  the  Government 
ds  naturally  much  interested  in  the  physical  perfection  of  children. 

Gymnastics,  therefore,  are  now  a  branch  of  school  education,  as  that  is  determined 
by  the  special  department  of  state  which  has  the  control  of  it.  The  method  and 
mrstem  are  the  same  all  over  Germany.  The  Leit&den  (guide  or  primer)  is  authorised, 
liks  all  school  books,  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Tlie  aim  and  raison  d'etre  of 
Tumen,  or  Gymnastics,  is  thus  given  in  the  p^reface. 

"  Bxeroises,  free  and  on  platforms,  practised  methodically,  are  meant  to  train  the 
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body  to  a  natuiul  and  graceful  deportment  and  to  dei^elop  health  and  strength  ub^ 
children  and  young  people. 

"  They  further  promote  and  strengthen  endurance  and  agility  of  the  limbs  p 
they  improv.e  the  health,  awaken  elasticity  of  mind,  and  impart  quickness  of  resolu- 
tion, and  courage,  and  calmness  in  danger/' 

"  Such  training  will  greatly  assist  the  educational  influence  of  the  school.  To- 
attain  this  end  the  gymnastic  instruction  has  to  be  practised  methodically  according^ 
to  a  certain  fixed  plan,  with  energy  and  force.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  made  - 
agreeable  and  attractive  to  the  pupils.      The  course  is  divided  into— 

1 .  Free  exercises  :  viz.  movements  of  the  head  and  the  difEerent  limbs,  marching, . 
leaping,  &q. 

2.  Practice  on  platforms,  as  the  ladder,  rope,  wooden  horse,  &c. 

The  time  fixed  by  the  Education  Department  is  at  least  one  hour  per  week  ;  but- 
most  schools  have  lessons  twice  a  week. 

Though  the  general  outline  of  the  system  is  fixed  by  government  authority,  scope - 
for  further  development  in  actual  practice  is  left,  acccording  to  the  energy  and  talent 
of  the  teacher.    In  girls'  schools,  moreover,  gymnastic  lessons  are  obligatory. 

Though  it  is  only  in  military  orphanages  and  cadet  schools  that  boys  wear  uni- 
form as  their  every  day  dress  and  learn  to  make  use  of  arms,  yet  gymnastics,  generally,, 
are  intended  and  arranged  to  lead  up  to  subsequent  military  drill. 

An  attentive  observer  will  not  fail  to  notice  tliat  they  have  this  character  especially^ 
in  North  Gormany  where  the  commands  are  ffiven  in  exactly  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression as  are  used  in  drilling  recruits,  and  these  ordprs  have  to  be  executed  as  by  a 
regiment  en  masse  and  with  precision  of  motion  and  time.  In  South  Germany  the- 
orders  are  less  technical  in  form.  They  are  worded  as  to  be  understood  by  everybody,, 
and  the  scholars  are  exercised  individually.  Yet  there  is  a  common  spirit,  and  the 
same  purpose,  running  through  them  all.  Their  object  is  development  for  a  military* 
purpose,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  gives  a  similarity  of  tone  and  spirit  to  them 
everywhere. 

Every  school  and  college  has  now  a  tumhalle,  or  gymnasium,  and  every  village  its- 
turn,  or  gymnastic  club. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  regulations  and  a  consequent  universality  of  cultivatiott 
amounting  almost  to  popularity,  there  are  in  Germany  thinking  people,  who  do  not 
give  their  unqualified  approval  to  the  system.  ^^/UffjlkALibS!^  ^^^^^  ^^  military^* 
element  is  too  prominent,  and  that  this  elemeuM^^teres  with  the  development  of  in- 
dividuality. The  body  is  trained  at  the  expegjge  of  personal  qualities  such  as  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  free  will,  <fec. 

Accordingly  some  of  the  English  games  and  physical  exercises  by  land  and  water 
have  been  introduced  into  Germany  and  have  met  with  high  favour,  especially  among 
the  elder  boys.  The  playgrounds  are  full  whenever  these  are  in  progress,  and  the 
rivers  are  covered  with  boats  and  canoes  full  of  eager  occupants. 

These  are  encouraging  signs.  Physical  culture  is  a  necessity. .  No  education  iS' 
complete  without  it.  No  physical  appliances  are  complete  which  do  not  contemplate 
such  culture,  and  the  freer  and  um*estrained  it  is  the  better,  leaving  room  for  individual 
assertion  and  growth,  even  when  it  promotes  an  esprit  de  corps  and  simultaneous- 
action,  but  all  such  culture  should  be  free  from  the  fatal  taint  of  militarism,  for  that  by- 
suggestion,  the  association  of  ideas,  and  its  unconscious  but  mighty  intiuence,  means  a^ 
moral  training  which  is  downward  in  the  direction  of  brute  instincts  and  barbaric  pas- 
sions and  practices,  and  inimical  to  all  that  education  really  means  and  aims  to  sccm*e 
— the  development  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  individual,  the  civilisation  and  culture  of 
the  whole  community. 

There  was  also  contributed  a  paper  on  "  Boy  Soldiers/^ 
of  which  this  summary  is  given  here,  the  paper  having  been, 
published  in  full  by  the  Peace  Society. 

PRECIS  OP  PAPER  ON  BOY  SOLDIERS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.   P.   Gledstone,   Streatham,   London. 

In  this  paper  attention  is  called  to  a  recent  movement  in  favour  of  military  trains 
ing  for  boys  ;  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  military  authorities,  the  object 
being  to  impose  military  training  on  aU  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Companies  have  been  formed  at  the  great  public  schools,  and  they  take  part  in  the 
military  manoeuvres  at  Aldershot.  Workhouse  schools  have  also  military  drill,  and 
many  of  the  lads  are  thereby  induced  to  enter  the  army ;  while  no  Imb  thaa« 
17,000- Sunday  school  boys  are  under  military  drill. 
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Mr.  Gledstone  iirst  calls  attention  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  to  some  very  remark- 
able utterances  by  military  men  on  this  subject.  One  of  these  stated  that  of  500  boys^ 
— ^working  class  lads — who  had  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  Warwick  Cadet 
Corps,  eighty  per  cent,  have  continued  their  career  in  the  Line,  Militia,  or  Volunteers. 
Another  military  man  suggests  that  a  cadet  corps  should  be  formed  in  every  town 
and  village  district,  and  that  all  lads,  on  leaving  school  at  fourteen,  should  serve  until 
they  are  eighteen.  Other  military  speakers,  at  a  meeting  held  last  year,  expressed  fear 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  compiilsory  military  service  in  England,  though 
they  evidently  desired  it. 

Mr.  Gledstone  then  refers  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  haa 
given  his  name  and  influence  to  this  movement,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Cadet  Corps  would  greatly  add  to  the  attractions  of  Continuation  Schools,  while  the- 
habits  of  discipline  thus  acquired  would  be  of  great  value,  to  say  nothing  of  physical 
improvement. 

The  rules  for  the  Cadet  Corps  in  Birmingham  require  "implicit  obedience  to 
superiors  in  rank,"  and  Mr.  Gledstone  observes  that  boys  are  thus  taught  to  render 
this  obedience  "  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  whether  it  is  right  to  do  what 
they  are  commanded."  He  proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  object  in  view  is  not  their 
physical  welfare,  nor  any  real  service  to  the  nation,  for  that  is  not  attained  by  train- 
irg  working  men  into  soldiers.  The  true  object  is  to  introduce  the  military  system  of 
the  continent.  It  is  even  proposed  that  boys  should  have  free  education,  on 
condition  of  submitting  to  a  military  training. 

As  to  Sunday  Schools,  in  1888,  there  were  already  upwards  of  14,000  boys  in  the^ 
Boys'  Brigade  ;  and  the  object  of  the  latter  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — "  The 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  among  boys,  and  the  promotion  of  habits 
of  reverence,  discipline,  self-respect,  and  all  that  tends  towards  a  true  Christian  man- 
hood." 

The  Brigade  was  originally  formed  in  consequence  of  the  need  felt  of  improving 
the  discipline  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  of  keeping  together  the  elder  boys,  in  order 
to  influence  them  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  throughout  the  week.  It  is  intended  that 
the  Brigade  shall  be  composed  of  Companies  to  be  connected  with  chm-ches,  missions^ 
and  other  organisations.  The  proceedings  are  as  foUows  : — "  After  drill,  a  service^ 
consisting  of  a  suitable  hymn,  such  as  "  Soldiers  of  Christ,"  and  closing  with  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  National  Anthem.  The  Boys^  Brigjde  Manual  states  that  it» 
members  will  often  be  foxmd  to  attend  the  Sunday  school  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  connected  with  the  Company.  The  report  also  speaks  of  the  largely 
increased  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday  school  among  boys,  m  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  the  Brigade,  and  the  greater  respect  shown  for  superintendents^ 
teachers,  &c. 

Mr.  Gledstone  gives  every  credit  to  the  good  intentions  of  those  connected  with 
the  movement ;  but  this  only  deepens  his  regret  that  such  a  method  should  have  been 
adopted.  He  says  that  the  soldier's  life,  which  is  as  unlike  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man  as  any  life  can  be,  is  extolled  as  the  life  which  the  boys  should  seek  to  attain. 
Emphasis  is  laid  strongly  upon  obedience,  order,  and  discipline,  but  there  is 
no  reference  to  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  purity,  to  which  the  soldier's  life  is 
necessarily  most  unfavourable.  Lord  Wolseley  is  cited  as  saying  in  the  "  Soldiers* 
Pocket  Book,"  that  such  virtues  as  these  latter  are  incompatible  with  soldiering.  Mr. 
Gledstgne  then  refers  to  the  vices  which  are  inseparable  from  a  military  life. 

With  reference  to  the  Brigade,  it  is  stated  by  its  founders  that  the  proportion  of 
boys  entering  the  Army  on  leaving  it  is  small,  while  as  many  as  150  from 
one  Company  have  joined  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He  thinks  that 
when  the  enthusiasm  for  religion  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  movement 
has  declined,  the  military  life  will  take  its  place,  and  thance  will  come  the  military 
spirit ;  so  that  it  is  most  imwis''  to  train  these  youths  to  the  use  of  arms.  He  next 
refers  to  the  fact  that  a  Boys'  ....^gade  has  been  formed  at  Cape  Town,  in  connection 
with  a  Christian  mission,  whilst  Canada  and  New  Zealand  are  following  the  same 
example.  Even  the  United  States  are  not  safe  from  this  craze  for  boy-soldiering,  and 
Companies  have  been  formed  in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  As  to  its  connexion 
with  religious  institutions,  the  raiaon  cTitre  is  stated  to  be  the  retention  of  the  Sunday 
scholars  ;  but  useful  works  which  the  boys  might  have  been  engaged  in  have  been 
passed  by.  Mr.  Gledstone,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  an  earnest  Christian  spirit 
would  have  provided  something  of  the  kind — at  once  useful  and  unmilitary ;  and  that 
such  employment  is  fAvmukhkf'waetvnd  by  boys,  as  shown  b^  the  succesB  of  the 
vEyening  Recreation  MovMnent.  There  is  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  promotion  of 
Nabulance  work,  swimming,  music,  and  (physical  drill. 

Mr.  Gledstone  concludes  by  laying  that  all  Christians  should  pray  for  a  time 
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when  men  sliall  learn  war  no  more  ;  and  he  strongly  urges  that  all  warlike  teaching 
and  use  of  weapons  should  be  kept  away  from  the  church. 

RESOLUTION    III. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  moved  : — 

•*  That  this  Gongress  believes  that  war  Is  frequently 
represented  in  a  false  light  in  the  education  of  youth,  and 
desires  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  their  power,  and 
therefore  their  responsibility,  in  this  matter.  It  urges  them 
to  lead  their  pupils  to  honour  deeds  of  peace  and  the  doers 
of  them,  dwelling  in  terms  of  sorrow  on  the  loss  and  misery 
caused  by  wars,  whether  sucoessftd  or  unsuccessful.  It  also 
commends  to  parents  the  consideration  of  the  right  educa-. 
tion  of  their  children  on  these  points,  and,  believing  that 
the  rhymes  and  games  of  earliest  years  make  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  plastic  minds  of  children,  implores  them  to 
exercise  care  in  these  matters/' 

"  Oe  Oongr6s  croit  que  la  guerre  est  souvent  representee 
aux  yeux  de  la  jeunesse  sous  un  faux  jour,  et  desire  appeler 
I'attention  des  maitres  sur  leur  pouvoir,  et  par  consequent 
sur  leur  responsabilite,  en  cette  mati^re.  II  les  engagre  k 
apprendre  k  leurs  616ves  a  honorer  les  actions  pacifiques  et 
ceux  qui  les  ont  accomplies,  s'^tendant  avec  chagrin  sur  les 
pertes  et  les  malheurs  causes  par  les  guerres,  heureuses  ou 
malheureuses. 

''  II  recommande  aussi  aux  parents  de  songer  qu'elle  est 
I'^ducation  vraie  k  donner  k  lears  en&nts  k  ce  sujet,  et  etant 
persuade  que  les  contes  et  les  jeux  des  plus  jeunes  annees  font 
une  impression  profonde  sur  Tesprit  de  Tenfence,  il  adj  are 
les  parents  de  donner  tous  leurs  soins  k  cet  objet." 

In  doing  so  he  said  : 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  urge  the  importance  of  giving 
right  and  just  impressions  to  the  youth  of  every  country  as  to 
the  duties  which  nations  owe  to  each  other  ;  as  to  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  each  from  a  true  appreciation  of  the  nobler  literature  and 
the  nobler  aspects  of  the  national  life  of  every  people. 

All  nations  have  special  qualities  and  attainments,  as  they  have 
special  treasures  of  Art  and  Nature,  from  which  results  the  fact  that  on 
the  freest  interchange  of  their  products— moral,  material,  or  intellectual 
— depends  their  growth  and  development.  Each  State  may  find  in  all 
the  others,  and  all  in  each,  something  to  value,  to  learn,  to  admire. 

The  time  spent  at  school  and  at  the  University  should  be  seized  as 
the  period  for  laying  the  foundation  for  the  appreciation  of  what  is 
noble  and  valuable  in  the  history,  literature,  customs,  and  usages  of 
other  peoples. 

Such  mutual  knowledge,  so  highly  to  be  desired,  may  be  promoted 
in  many  ways,  and  some  of  the  following  are,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
consideration  : — 

1.  The  organization  of  arrangements  whereby  the  young  men  of 
one  country  may  pass  the  long  vacation  in  the  homes  of  teachers  and 
professors  of  other  countries. 

2.  The  establishment  of  University  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
national  characteristics,  institutions,  literature,  modes  of  thought, 
domestic  and  public  usages,  and  the  great  public  men  of  other  countries. 

3.  The  extension  of  the  old  system  of  "  Travelling  Scholarships  ** 
under  conditions  adapted  to  the  present  time  ;  with  provisions  for  the 
study,  each  year,  of  some  special  question,  the  facts  connected  with 
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which  shall  be  studied  in  the  case  of  some  one  particular  country. 
Such  questions  might  be  taken  as  ; — the  social  legislation  of  a  State  ; 
its  industrial  organization  ;  the  condition  of  its  working-classes  ;  its 
political  and  Parliamentary  usages  arid  character  ;  its  educational 
institutions,  of  one  class  or  another  ;  its  criminal  laws,  with  their 
results,  &c. 

Visits  thus  made  by  able  and  promising  young  men  of  the 
universities  in  each  country  to  each  other  would  produce  most  useful 
consequences,  more  especially  if  the  visitors  met  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  the  foreign  State.  Knowledge  gained  in  this  way  of  the 
citizens  of  other  countries  would  do  much  towards  evolving  that 
mutual  appreciation  and  esteem  which  it  is  our  aim  to  evoke,  and  to 
abolish  mischievous  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Men  who  have  enjoyed 
these  opportunities,  and  afterwards  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs  and  in 
forming  the  opinion  of  their  country,  will  be  true  missionaries  of  that 
international  co-operation  in  human  progress  which  will  be  a  great, 
though  indirect,  means  of  securing  concord. 

As  regards  the  Special  Division  of  the  programme  (Section  I,  sub- 
section II)  which  deals  with  : — "  Instruction  Relating  to  Arbitration 
and  Cognate  Matters  " — I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  excellent  work  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  France. 

Monsieur  Henri  Marion,  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education 
at  the  Faculte  de  Lettres  at  Paris,  has  recently  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  Normal  Schools  the  '*  Duties  of  Nations  towards 
Each  Other,"  and  "  The  Law  of  Nations,"  form  part  of  all  the  courses 
on  ethical  instruction.  The  same  provision  is  made  in  the  Lycees,  from 
which  institutions  for  secondary  education  the  great  majority  of  the 
youths  pass  on  to  the  University. 

Monsieur  Marion,  at  the  same  time,  called  my  attention  to  a  work 
from  his  pen,  entitled,  "  The  Duties  and  Rights  of  Man,'*  prepared  for 
primary  schools — which  is  worthy  of  careful  study .t  I  am  further 
informed  by  Monsieur  Marion  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  most  of 
the  commissions  and  councils  charged  with  the  duty  of  elaborating 
courses  of  instruction  relating  to  the  promotion  of  justice  in  interna- 
tional relations,  and  that  this  instruction  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
attention. 

Has  not  France,  in  this  matter  set  an  example,  possibly,  to  some 
nations  represented  at  this  Congress  ?  May  I  express  the  hope  that 
every  delegate  will  ask  himself  whether  his  country  has  done  what  is 
needed  in  this  matter  ?  The  Congress  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  af- 
firm the  necessity  of  such  instruction  in  all  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  should  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  all  educational 
institutions  and  Government  Departments  of  Education. 

Mr.  Theodore  Neild,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Herman  Molkenboer  (Amsterdam)  had  written  to  him 
that  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance  of 
International  Arbitration.  The  object  is  generous  and  important,  and  has 
his  full  sympathy.  He  is  a  Vice-president ;  but  he  thought  that  the  object 
of  the  Congress  did  not  go  directly  to  the  root  of  wars.  In  the  case  of 
bodily  health,  we  all  recognise  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  So 
in  regard  to  international  relations,  whilst  arbitration  cures  the  malady 
of  the  war  spirit,  education  alone  prevents  its  rise.  An  education  to  be 
effective  in  preventing  international  disputes  must  teach  history  and 
morality,  for  example,  from  an  international  standpoint.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Molkenboer  and  his  friends  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 

t    See  Addenda,  Page  226.  ~  ' 
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International  Education  Board,  to  be  elected  by  the  recognised  edu- 
cational bodies  of  the  various  nations,  this  Board  to  have  as  its  object 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions  from  an  international  point  of 
view,  with  a  view  to  the  dissemination,  in  all  the  countries  so  repre- 
sented, of  teaching  with  a  tendency  to  bring  nations  to  a  good  under- 
standing. Mr.  Molkenboer  has  already  secured  the  adhesion  of  over 
1,900  friends  in  18  countries  of  America  and  Europe.  He  would  be  glad 
if  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  would  accord  not  only  the  first  place  in 
its  programme  to  Education,  but  also  give  encouragement  to  the  effort  to 
establish  a  Permanent  International  Council  of  Education,  and  therefore 
he  would  be  glad  if  greater  prominence  might  be  given  by  the  Congress 
to  Education  than  to  Arbitration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  paper  on  this  section  was  presented  by 
Levi  K.  Joslin,  of  Providence  R.I.,  U.S.A. 

SOME  HISTORICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  AND  SOCIAL  RESULTS  OF  WAR 

ON  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 

being  such  facts  as  should  be  incorporated  in  historical  text  books. 

The    Invasion    of    America. 

The  invasion  of  America  by  the  Spanish  and  the  Puritans,  and  the  attempt  to 
introduce  civilization  and  Christianity  by  subjugation  and  the  sword,  destroyed  all 
that  the  original  children  of  America  had  accomplished  in  centuries.  And  millions 
of  these  unfortunates  were  driven  fi*om  their  soil,  their  country  and  their  home,  and 
destroyed  by  cruelty.  This  was  the  war  method  of  the  world,  and  is  extolled  m 
history.     May  it  never  be  repeated  in  Africa. 

William  Penn. 

Utterly  opposed  to  the  War  system  was  the  Peace  method  of  William  Penn,  as 
illustrated  by  his  dealings  with  the  American  Indians.  In  1682  William  Penn  met 
the  savages  on  the  Delaware  river.  They  were  as  warlike  as  the  Indians  of  the 
other  colonies.  Under  a  large  elm,  and  without  arms  of  any  kind,  he  told  them  he 
"  would  not  call  them  brothers,  for  brothers  sometimes  will  differ.  He  would 
consider  them  as  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood." 

The  whole  conduct  of  Penn  towards  the  Indians  was  founded  in  justice  and 
love.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  good  will  which  he  made  was  never  broken  with 
him.  Thus  was  founded  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  Philadelphia,  now 
containing  over  1,000,000  of  people,  and  properly  called  the  "  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  In  the  whole  history  of  the  country  Indian  warfare  can  show  no  such 
illustrious  victory  as  this.  William  Penn  may  be  considered  the  great  exemplar  of 
the  world. 

Revolutionary  War  with  England. 

To  most  of  my  countrymen  the  struggle  of  1776  with  Great  Britain  for  inde- 
pendence is  considered  a  full  justification  of  war.  But  the  great  Franklin  shortly 
after  that  war  said,  "  There  never  was  a  good  war,  or  a  bad  peace."  Humanity  is 
one — ^American,  English,  French,  German.  The  loss  of  England  is  the  loss  of 
America.  And  in  this  war  she  lost  all  that  she  risked.  Lives  of  thousands  of 
innocent  men.  More  than  £100,000,000  in  money.  And  her  colonies.  The  loss 
to  the  colonies,  whose  soil  was  drenched  with  human  blood,  was  as  great,  only  that 
the  states  gained  the  territory  on  which  to  live  and  to  grow  great. 

But  there  is  a  Better  Way  for  Territorial  Acquisition. 

By  peaceable  negotiation  with  Napoleon,  France  in  1803  ceded  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  A  territory  larger  than  the  thirteen  original  states  for  $16,000- 
000,  while  the  war  of  the  revolution  cost  $135,000,000.  In  1819  Spain  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  great  territory  of  Florida  peaceably  for  $5,000,000.  In  1867 
Russia  ceded  Alaska  to  the  United  States  for  $7,000,000.  In  1848  and  1854  Mexico 
ceded  California,  New  Mexico  and  other  territory  to  the  United  States  for 
$28,000,000,  while  the  war  of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  in  1846-48,  waged 
largely  for  the  extension  of  the  slave  territory,  cost  the  United  States  $166,000,000. 
and  25,000  men.  The  kindly  dealing  of  the  United  States  with  France,  Spain  aad 
Russia  shames  the  settlement  by  battle  of  territorial  questions  between  great 
peoples. 
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The  War  of  1812-14. 

with  England  was  waged  by  the  United  States  because  of  the  search  of  her  vessels 
by  England  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen.  The 
British  orders  in  council,  which  partly  caused  the  war,  were  revoked  iive  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war.  And  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  more  than  2000 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  was  fought  after  peace  had  been  declared.  The  cost 
to  the  two  countries  for  this  war  was  more  than  $200,000,000,  and  thousands  of 
human  beings  put  to  torturous  death.  At  its  close  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
without  any  reference  to  the  original  causes  of  dispute. 

In  Striking  Contrast 

to  this  useless  war,  the  absolute  and  permanent  settlement  of  questions  somewhat 
similar  to  those  involved  in  the  war  of  1812-14,  was  secured  by  the  Geneva  arbitration 
of  1872,  whereby  Great  Britain  paid  to  the  United  States  $15,500,000 ;  and  later, 
the  payment  of  $5,000,000  by  the  United  States,  under  the  decision  of  the  Halifax 
fishery  commission,  settled  other  dangerous  questions. 

Thk  Slaveholders'  Rebellion. 

This  war  in  the  United  States  from  1861  to  1865  was  fought  because  of  con- 
tention on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  secured  its  abolition.  Tlie  hicrative  African 
slave  trade  had  previously  been  peaceably  abolished,  and  also  slavery  itself  in  more 
than  one-half  of  the  United  States,  with  little  pecuniary  cost,  and  none  of  life. 
Without  war  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  the  British  West  Indies,  in  Brazil  and  the 
South  American  Republics.  The  United  States  secured  emancipation  l)y  the  war 
method. 

At  What  Cost  ! 

Statistical  estimates  show  a  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  of  more  than  $10,000- 
000,000,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  whole  expenditures  of  the  United  States  for 
1890  were  $341,000,000,  of  which  only  $82,000,000  was  for  the  pciice  establishment, 
the  balance  being  for  war,  navy,  pensions,  war  debt,  interest,  &c. 

The  emancipition  of  3,000,000  slaves  could  have  been  secured  by  purchase  for 
less  than  one-tenth  of  this  amount  had  north  and  south  assented  to  the  method  of 
peace,  without  the  killing  or  wounding  of  1,000,000  men  in  battle.  This  cost 
approaches  the  infinite  ;  for  what  estimate  can  be  placed  on  the  value  of  human  life  ? 
Or  what  can  be  put  in  the  balance  as  compensation  for  human  tortm-e  ?  The  wealth 
of  the  world  could  not  compensate  a  single  victim. 

The  War  Between  Paraguay,  Brazil  and  Her  Allies 

occurred  between  1864  and  1870.  Paraguay  was  nearly  annihilated.  Four-fifths  of 
her  male  population  were  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  50,000  women  and  children 
perished  in  her  forests.  As  near  as  ascertainable  the  dispute  was  about  the  naviga- 
tion of  her  rivers  by  the  other  countries  :  one  that  could  have  been  easily  settled  by 
arbitration.  We  may  expect  no  more  of  these  horrible  wars  in  South  America  since 
there  has  this  year  been  enacted  at  Washington 

One  of  the  Greatest  Historical  Events 

of  the  centuries  by  the  negotiation  of  an  Arbitration  treaty  seeming  peace  to  the 
American  continent,  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  other  nations  to  share  in  its 
beneficent  results.  Conquest  is  well  declared  "  inadmissible  under  American  public 
law."  It  matters  little  to  what  country  a  people  belong  ;  the  greater  question  is.  Are 
they  moral,  intellectual,  prosperous  and  happy  V 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Peace 

in  the  United  States  has  nearly  paid  the  money  costs  of  five  years  of  war.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  naval  and  military  men  call  for  large  expenditure.  The  naval  board  of 
the  United  States  senate  recommended  an  extra  expenditure  of  some  $25,000,000 
per  annum,  for  fourteen  years,  to  build  a  great  navy.  Vigorous  protest  was  made  to 
this  proposition,  and  Congress  appropriated  only  $2,000,000  more  tor  the  ensuing 
than  in  previous  years.  W^ith  a  population  above  60,0(X),0(X)  the  army  remains  as  for 
fifteen  years  at  alx)ut  25,000  men  in  number. 

Washington  Warned  His  Country 

against  great  standing  armies.  And  to  the  fact  that  we  have  none  may  be  largely 
attributed  a  great  progrees  in  invention,  democratic  progress,  and  material  w^ealth. 
American  inventive  genius  has  been  directed  to  economise  and  save  rather  than  to 
destroy  and  kiU,  as  illustrated  by  the  steamboat  of  Fulton,  the  telegraph  by  Morse, 
and  the  new  electrical  appliances  of  Bell  and  Edison,  and  the  application  of  anesthesia 
by  Morton  :  a  blessing  to  millions,  in  peace  and  war.  The  mileage  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States  equals  that  of  all  Europe.   .  Our  industrial  armies  have  builded  railroads 
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while  yours  of  Europe  have  been  watching  for  opportunities  to  destroy  both  man  and 
his  work. 

The  Good  of  Man  Universal 

is  promoted  by  peace.  In  Europe,  millions  of  men,  deprived  of  family,  tread  the 
barren  rounds  of  the  camp,  and  live  in  miserable  barracks  or  the  tent,  while  women 
toil  in  the  fields.  In  America,  millions  of  working  men  own  homes,  commodious 
and  beautiful,  blessed  with  home  love,  wife  and  children.  Unto  children  is  given  the 
best  of  educational  facilities.  And  they  may  grow  up  the  peers  of  any  in  the  land. 
But  our  country  is  the  world.     And  no  other  enemy  so  much  threatens  it  as  war. 

War  is  Hell  Here  and  Now. 

Into  it  are  thrust  the  best  of  youth  and  manhood.  By  it,  millions  are  killed.  But 
less  merciful  to  the  living,  other  millions  are  turned  upon  the  earth  maimed 
and  crippled.  Eyeless,  earless,  armless,  legless,  they  suSer  such  misery  that 
death  would  be  a  glad  release.  Let  working  men,  who  are  its  chief  victims, 
strike  against  it !  Let  the  pulpit  denounce  it,  as  by  the  voice  of  God.  Let  statesmen 
curb  it  by  arbitration.  And  throttle  it  by  a  Court  of  Nations,  a  Parliament  of  Man, 
and  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

Signer.  A.  Mazzoleni  (Milan)  sent  the  following  com- 
munication on  this  section  : — 

Education  is  the  greatest  factor  of  civilization,  and  to  it  as  to  arbitration  I  give 
prominence  in  the  practical  realization  of  our  programme. 

"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,"  said  Christ,  the  greatest  of  Reformers 
and  the  Redeemer  of  peoples.  It  is  in  the  early  prime  of  their  life  that  we  must  teach 
the  young  the  love  of  mankind  and  the  equality  of  men.  We  must  teach  them  to  look 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  country,  to  conceive  the  political  family  and  see 
other  countries  deserving  love  and  esteem — all  competing  towards  a  common  aim  ; 
moral  and  material  progress. 

If  education  is  good,  good  generations  will  be  produced,  if  bad  we  shall  have  men 
unable  to  conceive  the  great  ideals  of  life,  and  unable  to  struggle  and  endure  the  least 
sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  them. 

The  consequence  will  be  petty  politics,  intrigues,  deceptions,  half  consciences,  the 
absence  of  character. 

The  greatest  efforts  of  the  Peace  Societies  nmst  then  be  towards  improving 
education  by  giving  it  a  more  humane  direction,  from  the  primary  schools  to  the 
highest  institutions. 

Peace  Societies  ought  to  encourage  the  publication  of  books  and  pamphlets 
having  a  pacific  tendency,  and  their  introduction  into  all  schools,  in  order  to  correct 
the  prejudices,  errors,  and  sophistries  of  those  who  represent  wars  as  necessary,  useful, 
and  moral  (Paris  Congress,  1889). 

A  moral  revolution  needs  to  be  accomplished.  So  long  as  our  gentlewomen  take 
pride  in  their  boys  being  dressed  up  as  soldiers,  and  oiu*  fair  ladies  feel  an  attraction 
for  the  brilliant  accoutrements  of  officers,  the  cause  of  Peace  will  meet  with  a 
great  obstacle.  So  long  as  warlike  exploits  from  remote  antiquity  to  our  own  times  hold 
a  prominent  place  in  literatiu-e  and  art,  these,  instead  of  being  the  hand-maidens  of 
Peace  and  Love,  will  incite  to  bloody  enterprises  and  national  enmities. 

Classicism,  founded  mostly  on  prejudices  and  ancient  rivalries,  national,  social,  or 
religious,  is  to  be  ranked  as  another  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  the  humanitarian  idea, 
and  must  be  with  scientific  courage  put  aside.  It  must  no  more  form  the  basis  of 
study  in  the  higher  schools. 

As  supporters  of  the  principle  "  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  we  advocate  education 
based  on  culture  both  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  We  appeal  therefore  in  favour  of 
bodily  exercise  in  all  its  branches. 

Labour  and  manly  exercise,  combined  with  the  sentiments  of  liberty  and  duty 
and  directed  to  the  good  ends  of  social  equity,  are  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
a  people. 

A  nation  physically  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  energetic  in  the  attainment  of 
its  social  of  ends,  acquires  such  force  as  to  stand  against  any  violence  and  to  be  im- 
pervious to  bad  influences. 

With  stalwart  men  strong  cliaracters  will  follow,  and  when  a  whole  generation 
will  be  strongly  educated  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  country  can  be  deemed  ensured 
without  the  aid  of  permanent  armies. 

We  must   consider  social  life  in  its    reality,   not  through  a  lens  formed   of 
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prejudices  induced  by  au  education  based  on  conceptions  at  variance  with  modern 
ideas. 

These  ideas,  as  they  cannot  be  imposed  by  law,  must  issue  from  education  and  be 
kept  in  full  force  by  political  liberty. 

The  matter  or  education  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  nations,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  constant  evidence. 

SUGGESTION  AS  TO  READING  OF  PAPERS. 

Mr.  William  Pollard,  of  Manchester,  said  that  a  number  of 
eminent  men  had  come  together  from  different  countries  who  had 
scarcely  any  chance  of  speaking  on  the  great  subjects  that  were  being 
discussed.  The  time  was  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  reading  of 
papers.  Besides  that,  a  great  deal  of  time  might  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
print  instead  of  verbal  translations.  All  the  delegates  could  read,  and 
when  a  paper  was  read  in  French,  if  they  could  have  a  printed  summary 
of  it  in  English  there  would  be  no  need  for  valuable  time  to  be  spent  in 
translating  it  ;  and  so  with  their  French  friends.  He  believed  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  their  time  together  much  more  profitably  if  the 
Committee  would  consider  his  suggestion. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  those  who  want  to  speak  from  asking  for  the 
opportunity.  Nobody  has  been  refused  permission  to  speak  when  he 
has  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  :  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  to  what  the 
the  Chairman  has  said.  Of  course  the  Committee  will  endeavour  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  as  far  as  possible  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  to-day  has  been  very  exceptional.  I  think  that  will 
at  once  commend  itself  to  your  thought.  This  morning  we  had 
a  very  large  subject,  which  we  had  to  crowd  into  three  hours.  The  com- 
mittee had  received  a  great  number  of  communications  on  that  subject, 
which  happens  to  be  the  popular  subject  on  the  programme.  We  in 
England  can  well  understand  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  the  subject 
that  English  people,  at  any  rate,  are  most  interested  in,  and  we  felt 
what  I  think  I  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  this  morning,  that  if 
persons  had  gone  to  the  trouble  and  labour  of  preparing  papers,  it  was 
due  to  them  they  should  be,  in  some  form,  as  briefly  as  possible,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  Therefore  precis  of  the  papers  that  had  been 
submitted  were  read,  which  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time.  So  I  ask 
the  members  of  the  Congress  kindly  to  remember  that  to-day's  work 
has  on  that  account  been  thoroughly  exceptional.  During  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  we  shall  take  up  special  questions  that  are  more  or  less 
of  a  technical  character,  and  I  do  not  think  the  diffiqulty  will  occur  again 
that  has  occurred  to-day.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Chairman  has  said,  the 
Bureau  will  endeavour  to  do  all  it  can.  There  is  an  old  Latin  saying 
that  "  We  cannot  all  do  everything."  I  think  in  actual  practice  we  find 
that  we  cannot  do  even  what  we  would  like  to  do  ;  but  so  far  as  we  can 
we  will  carry  out  the  very  excellent  suggestion  of  our  friend  for  which 
we  thank  him. 

THANKS  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  :  I  think  we  should  offer  to  M.  Fred6ric.  Passy, 
to  this  distinguished  apostle  of  peace  in  France,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  having  honoured  us  by  presiding  over  this  meeting  to-day.  There  may 
be  some  here  who  have  no  idea  of  the  devotion  of  many  years,  of  the 
high  intelligence  and  high  moral  character  on  the  part  of  M.  Passy, 
and  which  have  been  brought  by  him  to  this  great  cause.  During  the 
debates  on  the  Tonquin  war  he  went  contrary  to  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  and  it  was  often  difficult  for  him  to  gain 
a  hearing  ;  but  he  showed  no  flinching  whatever,  upholding  eternal 
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principles  of  right  and  justice  amidst  the  opposition  which  he  then  en- 
-countered.  Since  that  time,  owing  greatly  to  his  teaching  through  the 
Press  and  by  his  lips,  there  has  been  a  very  great  change  of  feeling  in 
France,  and  for  the  last  two  years  M.  Passy  has  been  listened  to  with 
greater  attention,  and  greater  and  greater  applause  by  his  countrymen. 
That  is  an  indirect  proof,  I  think,  of  two  things — of  the  great  strength 
of  the  Peace  movement  in  France,  and  of  the  great  influence  which  M. 
Passy  has  obtained  by  his  honest,  his  enlightened,  and  his  courageous 
attitude. 

A  la  fin  de  la  seance  M.  Hodgson  Pratt  a  demande  k  tons  les  con- 
gressistes  presents  de  voter  des  remerciements  chaleureux  a  M.  Frederic 
Passy  pour  Thonneur  qu'il  avait  bien  voulu  leur  faire  en  acceptant 
d'occuper  le  fauteuil  presidentiel. 

"  II  y  en  a,  peut-^tre,  beaucoup  parmi  nous,  a  dit  Torateur,  qui 
ignorent  jusqu'i  quel  point  M.  Frederic  Passy  a  consacre  son  intelligence 
et  apporte  la  puissance  de  sa  grande  autorit6  morale  a  la  cause  que  nous 
defendons.  Pendant  les  d^bats  qui  eurent  lieu  au  Parlement  fran^ais 
au  sujet  de  la  guerre  du  Tonkin,  il  n'a  jamais  h6sit6,  malgre  son  isole- 
ment,  a  soutenir  les  grands  principes  de  droit  et  de  justice,  que 
malheureusement  ses  collegues  ne  semblaient  pas  disposes  a  entendre. 

Depuis  cette  epoque  grace  aux  ecrits  et  aux  paroles  de  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  un  grand  changement  est  survenu  en  France  sous  le  rapport  des 
idees  ;  en  ce  moment  notre  president  est  ecoute  avec  une  attention  sans 
cesse  croiseante,  et  ses  compatriotes  ne  lui  m^nagent  plus  leurs  applau- 
dissements.  Ceci  prouve  indirectement  deux  choses,  d'abord  la  force  du 
mouvement  en  faveur  de  la  Paix  en  France,  et  ensuite  la  grande  in- 
fluence exercee  par  M.  Pasey,  gr^ce  k  son  bonn^tete,  a  son  talent  et  a  sa 
conduite  courageuse. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
M.  Passy's  name  was  becoming  very  popular  in  England  as  the  apostle 
of  peace  in  France,  and  they  were  all  very  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ChairmaK,  the  session  closed. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  15th  JULY. 

BANQUET  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  Passmore  Edwards,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Echo  newspaper  entertained  the  foreign  Delegates  and 
some  of  the  English  visitors  at  dinner  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club. 

Mr.  Edwards,  after  proposing  the  health  of  the  "  Queen," 
which  was  enthusiastically  received,  introduced  the  toast  of 
the  "  UniversakPeace  Congress,"  saying  : — 

I  have  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  "  Congress  "  (a  voice  :  *'  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States").  Dr.  Grammer,  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm for  his  country  says,  "  The  Congress  of  the  United  States," 
but  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  one  thing,  the  Congress 
in  England  is  another  thing,  and  the  Congress  of  the  World  is  a  greater 
assemblage  still.  Our  object  is  not  the  elevation  of  an  individual  nation, 
but  the  elevation  of  humanity.  The  late  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  repre- 
sented Prussia  in  this  country,  once  stated  that  this  is  an  age  of 
Associations.  I  should  rather  call  it  an  age  of  Congresses.  We  have 
artistic  Congresses,  we  have  scientific  Congresses,  we  have  humanitarian 
Congresses,  and  here  we  have  another  Congress.  I  have  been  in  con- 
versation with  your  President,  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  during  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  I  asked  him  which  country  was  having  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  human  destiny — whether  it  was  England  or  America.  We  were 
were  not  able  to  decide  this  point,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  American  ideaa 
and  American  influences  are  to  a  great  extent  moulding  our  life  in  England. 
In  1848  there  was  started  the  idea  of  a  Peace  Congress  by  Henry  Richard. 
That  noblest  of  Englishmen,  Richard  Cobden,  responded  to  the  idea, 
and  it  was  decided  that  we  should  hold  the  Congress  in  the  first  place  at 
Paris.  But  it  had  its  inspiration  from  America.  I  am  not  sure,  there- 
fore, whether  England  or  America  is  dominating  the  world  at  the 
present  time  to  the  greater  extent.  Since  then,  we  have  had  many  Con- 
gresses— I  am  not  going  over  the  list — and  now  to-day,  in  London,  we  have 
the  Universal  Peace  Congress.  We  have  had  great  facts  in  this  world  of 
ours — Babylonia  was  a  great  fact,  Greece  was  a  great  fact,  Rome  was  a 
great  fact,  America  is  a  great  fact,  but  England  is  a  greater  fact  than  all. 
I  do  not  say  that  from  any  egotism,  but  it  is  the  glorious  position  of 
England  in  the  world,  our  language,  our  literature,  our  law,  our  consti- 
tutional system,  and  our  Colonies  which  make  England  a  greater  fact 
than  these.  To  me  it  seems  that  the  English  language  is  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  the  civilization  and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  I  believe 
that  this  language  of  ours  will  in  the  course  of  ages  be  the  language  of 
universal  mankind  (a  voice  '*  Good  ").  Good,  says  Dr.  Grammer,  good, 
because  it  is  great.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wherever  the  ocean 
washes  the  shore,  wherever  a  ship  sails  o'er  the  sea,  the  English  lan- 
guage becomes  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  mankind.  And  if  England, 
by  its  geographical  position,  its  language,  its  magnificent  daughters,  is 
thus  placed  in  a  position  of  eminence,  it  is  to  England  that  I  look  for  the 
realization  of  the  great  programme  of  this  Congress,  the  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood.  This  Congress  is  held  to  celebrate  and  consummate  this 
idea,  and  therefore  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing  this  toast, 
associating  with  it  the  names  of  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  M.  Frederic 
Passy,  and  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu. 


After  paying  graceful  compliments  to  each  of  these 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Edwards  concluded  his  eloquent  speech 
thus  : — 

"  Can  we  appreciate  at  the  present  day  how  we  stand  ?  I  fear 
not,  for  if  we  did  we  should  see  unfolded  before  the  nations  of  this 
earth  a  more  magnificent  future  than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of  or  Milton 
ever  sung.  Peace  is  a  possibility.  Don't  tell  me  that  it  is  impossible. 
Nothing  is  impossible  but  what  is  falling  and  doomed.  The  dream  of 
to-day  may  become  the  reality  of  the  future.  I  beg  to  propose  the  toast 
of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Fibld,  as  President  of  the  Congress, 
was  the  first  to  respond.  He  said  they  were  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
human  race.  People  laughed  at  them.  Did  they  ?  Well  they  did  at 
the  beginning,  and  if  he  might  judge  from  what  he  heard  and  saw,  they 
were  inclined  to  rather  laugh  at  them  now,  but  he  told  them  they  were 
counting  big  numbers  in  the  minority.  If  they  could  not  claim  on 
their  side  the  majority  of  thinking  people — that  was  of  the  people  who 
made  themselves  heard  in  literature  and  the  papers  -he  was  sure  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  immense  mass,  the  armies  of  working  men 
throughout  the  world.  They  felt  the  burden  of  conscription  and  tax- 
ation, and  they  would  help  on  the  peace  movement  among  nations  until 
victory  was  attained.  Let  them  not  be  discouraged  because  men 
sneered  and  derided.  Was  ever  any  great  cause  carried  yet  which  was  not 
thought  to  be  visionary  at  the  beginning  ?  They  were  aiming  at  a  good 
thing.  They  might  not  get  it  themselves,  but  in  the  long  procession  of 
ages  what  did  it  matter  to  them  whether  they,  or  their  children,  or 
their  grandchildren  had  it  ?  It  would  come  at  last,  of  this  they  might 
be  sure.  No  cause  could  fail  which  had  for  its  motto,  and  emblazoned 
on  its  banners, the  words,  "The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man." 

M.  Fred.  Passy,  ex-member  of  the  Chambre  des  De- 
putes, responded  for  France,  and  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu 
for  Spain.  Other  toasts  followed,  including,  "  Our  foreign 
;uests,"  for  whom  Mr.  James  Wood,  of  New  York,  and 
Ihevalier  Vladimir  de  Bolesta-Kozlowski,  of  Austria,  re- 
sponded, Mr.  Wood  saying  that  the  Peace  Congress  was 
appropriately  held  in  London  as  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
whatever  affected  the  heart  affected  the  whole  extremities  of 
the  body. 

The  toast  of  the  Press  was  responded  to  by  M.  Auguste 
Desmoulins  for  France,  and  Signer  E.  T.  Moneta,  Editor  of 
//  Secolo^  for  Italy. 

"  The  Health  of  the  Host ''  was  proposed  by  Mr.  James 
Wood,  supported  by  Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  C.C,  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  toast  was  most  cordially  received. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  he  hoped  that  gathering  would  be  the  first  of  a 
series  of  similar  meetings  all  the  world  over.  Frequently  foreigners 
came  to  London  and  saw  the  outside  only  and  returned  to  their  native 
countries  without  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  people.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  other  cities.  He  should  like  to  see  Welcome 
Committees  formed  in  every  capital  so  that  men  of  mark  when  they 
visited  foreign  countries  might  be  invited  to  mingle  at  social  meetings 
with  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  each  capital.    A  Welcome  Committee 
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in  London  would  give  opportunities  for  Englishmen  to  show  hospitality 
to  foreign  visitors,  and  when  Englishmen  went  abroad,  such  hospitality 
would  be  repaid  with  interest.  A  network  of  Welcome  Committees 
might  be  formed  with  comparative  ease  and  thus  a  new  agency  would 
be  put  in  motion  for  promoting  better  understanding  and  kindly  inter- 
national sentiments.  Such  committees  multiplied  throughout  the  world 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  civilisation  and  furnish  additional  guaran- 
tees for  peace. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  16th  JULY. 

The  subject  of  consideration  at  the  Wednesday  Morning 
Session  was 

SECTION   F. 

"  NATIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  DECLARATION  OF  WAR." 

The  President  of  the  Congress  having  declared  the 
Session  open,  Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  read  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  which  were  confirmed. 

The  President  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  The  question  of 
National  Control  over  Declaration  of  War  is  not  one  into  which  I  can 
enter,  because  it  is  settled  with  us  in  America.  We  should  no  more 
think  of  allowing  our  President  to  declare  war  than  we  should  think  of 
allowing  him  to  declare  the  country  submitted  to  an  Emperor.  The 
control  over  war  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  I  think,  in  any 
part  of  the  two  American  Continents.  I  am  not  quite  sure  as  to  some 
of  the  South  American  Republics,  but  in  our  own  it  is  Congress,  only 
that  can  declare  war.  The  discussion,  however,  is  of  great  interest  to 
all  Europeans,  because,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Government  in  Europe  which  does 
not  vest  in  the  Sovereign  the  power  to  declare  war.  Now  whether  that 
should  or  should  not  be  so,  or,  rather,  whether  you  should  not  do  all  you 
can  to  influence  public  opinion  to  bring  about  a  change,  if  change  is 
needed,  is  the  question  for  this  morning. 

M.  le  President  a  commence  par  declarer  que  le  probleme  soumis  a 
rassembl6e  etait  de  ceux  qu'il  pouvait  traiter  avec  impartialite,  puisque 
les  Americains  dont  il  etait  le  delegueravaient  resolu  depuis  longtemps. 

"  Nous  ne  pensons  pas  plus,  a-t-il  dit,  a  accorder  a  notre  President 
le  droit  de  declarer  la  guerre,  que  nous  ne  lui  reconnaissons  celui  de 
soumettre  notre  pays  a  un  empereur.  Le  controle  pour  les  declarations 
de  guerre  n'est,  nulle  part,  je  crois,  entre  les  mains  du  pouvoir  executif 
sur  les  deux  continents  americains.  Je  ne  I'affirmerais  pas  avec  une 
certitude  absolue  pour  toutes  les  Republiques  de  TAmerique  du  Sud, 
mais  dans  la  notre,  c'est  le  Congres  seul  qui  pent  declarer  la  guerre.  La 
discussion,  cependant,  int^resse  au  plus  haut  point  les  Europ6ens,  parce 
que,  en  dehors  de  la  France  et  de  la  Suisse,  je  ne  connaisaucun  gouverne- 
ment  de  Tancien  Continent  qui  ne  confie  au  chef  de  I'Etat  le  pouvoir  de 
declarer  la  guerre.  Le  devoir  des  membres  du  Congres  est  d'essayer  de 
tout  leur  pouvoir  d'amener  un  changement  complet  dans  I'opinion  pu- 
blique,  sous  ce  rapport." 

The     Committee    submits    the     following    resolution, 

namely  : — 

That  there  should  he  instituted  in  connection  with  the  Qovernment 
of  each  nation  a  Juridical  Court  u^on  the  following  bases  : — 

1.  There  shall  be  established  in  con^iection  with  such  Qovernment 
a  Juridical  Court  for  examining  und  judging  the  justice  of 
causes  of  war.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  International 
dispute  shall  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

2,  The  Executive  Power  shall  neither  be  able  to  declare  a  war  nor 
to  announce  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  Juridical 
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Court  has  been  seised  of  tlie  question^  and  has  given  its  con- 
sidered  judgment  affirming  the  justice  of  the  case  of  war, 

S,  Before  any  hostilities  are  corn^menced,  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  Juridical  Court — with  a  summons  requiring  reparation 
of  or  satisfaction  for^  the  wrong  committed^  as  stated  in  the 
said  judgment — shall  he  notified  by  embassy  to  the  offending 
nation  and  be  communicated  to  the  other  nations  and  their  in- 
habitants  ;  and  the  offending  nation  shall  only  be  proceeded 
against  in  case  oj  its  public  refusal  to  make  such  reparation,  t 

In  proposing  this  resolution  Mr.  W.  Martin  Wood  read 

a  paper  on 

DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

The  following  notes  and  queries  on  the  question — Is  a  Declaration  of  War 
Obligatory  on  Civilised  Nations  ?  are  offered  a*?  tentative  and  suggestive,  rather  than 
by  way  of  consecutive  argument  or  conclusive  propositions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  question  should  be  necessary ;  but  so  it 
is.  Of  late  years  some  writers  on  International  Law,  including  Professors  and  other 
publicists,  have  seemed  to  make  it  an  object  of  anxious  care  to  dispute  the  necessity 
of  any  formal  and  authoritative  proclamation  to  the  effect  that,  war  having  been 
resolved  upon  by  the  Sovereign  executive  of  any  nation,  the  securities  and  im- 
munities of  peace  are  suspended,  so  far  as  the  two  belligerent  nations  and  their 
subjects  are  concerned. 

As  one  example  of  the  laxity  of  counsel  and  limpness  of  argument  regarding 
this — one  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  the  Law  of  Nations — Professor  W.  E.  Ball 
may  be  cited.  In  his  Treatise  on  International  Law^  Part  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  342,  et  seq,. 
he  struggles  against  the  consensus  amongst  leading  jurists  regarding  the  necessity 
and  duty  of  making  formal  declaration  of  war  before  hostilities  commenced.  He  is, 
of  course,  far  too  well  read  and  too  impartial  a  writer  not  to  admit  that  such 
consensus  has  obtained  amongst  all  the  principal  authorities  ;  so  that  his  pages  and 
footnotes  bristle  with  references  to  Vattel,  Pufendorf,  and  later  followers  of  the 
ever-to-be-revered  Grotius  on  this  vital  topic.  Yet  imder  the  influence,  apparently, 
of  what  we  must  consider  as  degenerate  modern  sentiments  that  have  overlaid  thi& 
great  question,  the  Professor  struggles  against  settled  juridical  axioms,  and  seeks  to 
palliate  their  evasion  by  temporising  politicians  and  irresponsible  executive  agents. 
He  indirectly  endeavours  to  lessen  respect  for  those  axioms  by  suggesting  that  they 
rest  mainly  on  tradition,  and  alludes  to  the  "fecial  example"  of  ancient  Rome  as  if 
it  were  some  worn  out  superstition.  He  also  relies,  as  do  many  other  modem 
apologists  for  the  anarchy  that  has  gradually  crept  into  this  branch  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  in  the  numerous  instances — several  of  which  he  industriously  sets  out — of 
disregard  of  the  duty  of  issuing  Declarations  of  War ;  as  if  the  inherent  force  of  a 
law  or  primary  juridical  principle  were  in  any  sense  vitiated  by  its  transgression,  or  by 
the  notorious  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  obey  and  carry  out  such  principle. 
It  will  be  found  that  similar  weak  and  vicious  evasion  of  the  points  at  issue  pervade 
the  apologies  of  man}'  writers  and  politicians  who  are  more  or  less  responsible'  for 
the  reactionary  policy  and  precepts  that  have  come  into  vogue  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  decade  or  two.  But  Professor  Hall 
retains  sufficient  of  the  juridical  spirit  to  compel  him  to  admit  that,  at  least,  all  the 
old  and  established  authorities  are  unanimous  in  affirming  and  vindicating  this 
invaluable  restraint  on  lawless  strife,  this  safeguard  against  rapacity  and  bloodshed. 
Incidentally  he  mentions  that  Grotius  puts  the  argument  on  behalf  of  Declarations, 
on  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  reparation,  coupled  with  notice  of  war  in  case  of 
non-compliance  with  some  duly  authorised  and  formulated  demands.  This,  as  we 
may  subsequently  try  to  show,  is  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the  bases  on  which 
the  great  jurist  and  his  followers  found  themselves. 

He  draws  a  distinction  between  a  manifesto  and  a  declaration,  and  admits  that 
for  convenience  of  subjects  of  the  declaring  State,  and  the  duty  of  neutrals,  a 
manifesto  or  notice  should  be  given  ;  and  adds — "  the  moment  at  which  war  begins 
is  fixed,  as  between  belligerents,  by  direct  notice  given  by  one  to  the  other  when 
such  notice  is  given  before  any  acts  of  hostility  are  done ;  and,  when  notice  is  not 
given,  by  the  commission  of  the  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent 
who  takes  the  initiative." 

f    See  page  188  for  final  resolution. 
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Here,  in    passing,  reference    may   be  made    to  Colonel  Mam'ice^s  work    on 
I  "  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War."     While  the  historical  interest  attaching 

to  this  compilation  may  be  admitted,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  any  argument  on  the 
question  of  whether  formal  and  duly  authorised  Declarations  are  obligatory  or  not. 
The  very  occasion  of  this  work,  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  War  Office,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  thought 
amongst  public  men,  and  the  condition  of  illegality  into  which  we  have  drifted.  The 
glaring  instance  of  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  under  the  orders  of  executive 
officials,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  even  yet  almost  impossible  to  trace  ;  and  the 
subsequent  atrocities  m  the  Soudan,  directed  by  military  authorities  apparently  with- 
out any  consultation  with  the  political  executive  officers,  who  are  really  responsible, 
had  shocked  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  public. 
It  appeared  to  be  thought  by  the  departmental  actors  in  these  outrages  that  censure 
might  be  blunted  and  some  quasi-condonation  obtained  by  citation  of  a  score  or  two 
of  instances  when  hostilities  have  been  entered  upon  without  any  public  announce- 
ment or  justification  made  out  beforehand.  It  is  difficult  to  find  terms  in  which 
sufficiently  to  condemn  the  audacity  of  such  a  superficial  plea.  Never  yet  was  it 
known  that  the  multiplicity  of  transgressions  could  make  law  of  none  effect.  The 
unjust  judge  may  disgrace  himself,  but  not  the  tribunal ;  wrong  and  rapine  may 
ravage  the  earth,  but  Justice  reigns  supreme,  and  mankind  will  ever  own  fealty  to 
her  dictates.  "Let  them  throw  millions  of  cases  on  us"  of  instances  of  public  law 
defied  and  legal  restraints  neglected,  there  yet  remains  appeal  to  that  law  and  to 
those  restraints.  So  that  while  Colonel  Maurice's  work  may  serve  its  turn  as  a  record 
.  of  transgressions  and  a  symptom  of  degeneracy  amongst  statesmen  and  politicians 
of  the  modern  world,  it  only  renders  more  urgent  the  need  to  rouse  the  public 
!  i  conscience  in  this  regard,  and  to  restore  the  sense  of  responsibility  amongst  those 

executive  authorities  who  have  power  to  "let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  without 
restraint  from  those  whose  resources  are  squandered,  whose  lives  are  destroyed,  and 
whose  country  may  be  disgraced. 

To  American  jurists  (as  abundantly  shown  in  the  letters  of  "Historicus,"  and 
by  other  witnesses)  belongs  the  honour  of  having  vindicated  many  of  the  leading 
principles  of  International  Law  which  had  been  transgressed  or  neglected  by 
European  statesmen  and  executive  authorities.  And  yet  the  dry  rot  that  hat 
encroached  on  that  branch  of  the  Law  of  Nations  we  are  considering,  seems  to  have 
found  entrance  amongst  transatlantic  jurists.  At  least  we  infer  this  from  the  loose 
way  in  which  it  is  treated  in  Professor  G.  B.  Davies's  Outlines  of  Intematiofial  Law 
(p.  202),  which  is,  we  believe,  used  as  a  text  book  or  "  coach"  in  many  of  the  United 
States  colleges.  His  line  of  apology  for  the  disuse  of  Declarations  of  War  is  one  of 
the  sort  that  is  readily  accepted  by  "  The  Man  in  the  Street."  As  the  Professor  puts 
it,  such  Declarations  are  not  now  necessary,  because  the  means  of  publicity  are  so 
facile  and  prompt  that  all  parties  concerned  have  time  to  order  themselves  accordingly : 
then,  as  to  formal  notice,  the  suspension  of  diplomatic  intercourse  is  sufficient 
notification.  But  Professor  Da  vies  does  admit  that  States  making  war  are  bound  to 
give  notice  to  their  own  subjects  and  to  neutrals,  so  that  they  may  avoid  attack  or 
capture.  These  methods  it  will  be  seen  merely  touch  the  surface  of  the  subject,  and  go 
without  saying. 

If  digression  may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  there  is  a  passage  in  Professor 
Davies's  work  that  refers  to  another  subject  which  may  be  noted  here.  He  points 
out  that  violation  of  any  sovereign  right  is  just  cause  for  war,  because  there  is  no 
other  settled  method  of  redress  as  between  nations;  but  the  responsible  authorities 
are  bound  to  consider  whether  such  violation  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  risks  and 
losses  of  war.  This  is  supported  by  an  eloquent  passage  from  Mackintosh  in  which 
he  enforces  the  responsibility  of  rulers  who,  in  even  a  just  cause,  make  war  without 
considering  whether  the  losses  and  suffering  that  will  result  from  hostilities  may  not 
outweigh  the  injury  received  or  threatened. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  British  jurists  for  the  accepted  and  settled  doctrine  on  this 
subject.  In  the  Students'  Blackstofie  (by  R.  M.  Kerr,  LL.D.),  at  p.  61,  on  the  Royal 
Prerogative,  we  find  this  passage : — 

"It  is  also  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  make  treaties  and  alliances  with 
foreign  States.  For  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  a  league,  that  it  may  be  made 
by  the  sovereign  power,  and  then  it  is  binding  upon  the  whole  community.  »  o  ♦  » 
Upon  the  same  prmciple  also  the  sole  prerogative  of  making  war  and  peace  is  vested 
in  tiie  Crown.  For  the  right  of  making  war,  which  by  nature  subsisted  in  every 
individual,  is  given  up  by  all  private  persons  that  enter  into  society,  and  is  vested  in 
tlie  sovereign  power.  Whatever  hostilities,  therefore,  may  be  committed  by  private 
citizens  the  State  is  not  affected  thereby,     ^     ^    ^    such     <*     <>     (^^J"©)  properly 
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treated  like  pirates  and  robbers.  And  the  reason  why  a  Denunciation  of  War  ought 
always  to  precede  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  is  not  so  much  that  the 
enemy  may  be  put  upon  his  guard  (which  is  matter  rather  of  magnanimity  than 
right),  but  that  it  may  be  certainly  clear  that  the  war  is  not  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  but  by  the  community.  Wherever  the  right  resides  of  beginning  a  war, 
there  also  must  reside  the  right  of  ending  it,  or  the  power  of  making  peace." 

The  matter  is  more  concisely  stated  in  Stephen's  Commentaries,  Vol.  II.,  p.  520, 
thus : — "Accordingly  with  us  in  England  in  order  to  make  a  war  completely  e^ectual 
it  is  necessary  that  it  be  publicly  declared  and  dul}^  proclaimed  by  the  sovereign 
authority:  and  then  all  parts  of  both  the  contending  nations  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  bound  by  it." 

These  authorities  should  suffice  to  prove  that  it  is  part  of  the  ancient  and  settled 
constitutional  practice  of  Great  Britain  that  before  hostilities  commence — and,  by 
inference,  we  might  say  before  diplomatic  intercourse  is  broken  off — it  is  essential 
that  there  must  be  a  "Denunciation  of  War"  and  a  public  declaration  of  an  intention 
of  resort  to  arms,  it  being  implied  that  the  reasons  for  this  step  are  comprised  in 
such  declaration.  This  course  is  prescribed  by  our  jurists,  from  Blackstone  forwards, 
as  being  necessary  to  give  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  community  to  the  capture  of 
the  enemy's  property  and  the  destruction  of  his  armed  forces  ;  so  that  without  such 
sanction  those  who  enter  on  hostilities  are  outside  the  law  and  should  be  treated  as 
pirates  and  robbers,  the  enemies  of  mankind.  And  this  applies  alike  to  those  who 
perpetrate,  as  to  those  who  permit  warlike  operations ;  to  our  military  officers  who 
invade  others'  territory,  to  naval  commanders  who  bombard  foreign  ports,  or  to 
Ministers  or  heads  of  departments  who  may  have  permitted  or  condoned  such  lawless 
proceedings.  This  must  apply  just  the  same  when  they  happen  to  be  "weaker 
nations,"  or  people  whom  we  style  barbarous  that  are  attacked,  as  if  it  were  some 
European  nations  which  may  have  more  chance  of  resenting  the  injury  or  enforcing 
redress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tne  succmct  statements  ot  tne  law  just  quoted  do  not  in- 
clude, or  even  imply,  any  assertion  of  principle  underlying  the  dictum  beyond  that 
of  ample  publicity  being  the  one  essential  requirement.  But  how  much  is  comprised 
in  that !  The  cause  must  be  stated  in  clear  and  concise  terms,  so  that  all  men  may 
know  that  the  claim  put  forward  is  one  that  is  essentially  just,  that  the  wrong  suf- 
fered is  so  certain  and  weighty  that  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  community 
should  be  engaged  for  its  redress.  Moreover,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  such  public 
proclamation  that  the  nation  against  which  our  authorities  invoke  the  "  last  arg^ument 
of  kings  "  the  dire  and  destructive  process  of  war,  may  have  one  more  opportunity  to 
undo  the  alleged  wrong,  to  offer  redress  for  the  injuries  we  may  have  received.  We 
need  not  stop  to  enquire  how  many  of  the  destructive  wars  of  the  last  hundred  years 
— to  say  nothing  of  our  own  attacks  on  semi-barbarous  nations  where  we  could  have 
things  very  much  our  own  way — would  have  been  averted,  if  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration, the  public  appeal,  and  solemn  judicial  formality,  all  of  which  aye  com- 
prised under  the  full  conception  of  Declaration  before  Hostilities  had  been  duly 
followed  according  to  law  and  the  Constitution. 

Emerson,  speaking  of  the  English  and  their  "  passion  for  utility,"  says  "  They 
are  impious  in  their  scepticism  of  theory,  and  in  their  high  departments  they  are 
cramped  and  sterile."  Some  might  apply  this  criticism  alike  to  the  "  sterile  "  state- 
ment of  the  jurists  just  cited,  also  to  the  "  cramped  "  and  low  utilitarian  excuses 
and  explanations  given  by  Professor  Hall  and  our  modern  publicists  for  disuse  of 
Proclamation  of  War  and  neglect  of  the  high  juridical  principles  comprised  in  that 
course  of  procedure.  Possibly  there  might  be  found  amongst  British  writers  on 
International  Law  luminous  exceptions  whose  utterances  oi\  this  subject  would  be  as 
large  and  comprehensive  as  those  of  Continental  or  American  jurists.  We  have 
already  referred  to  Mackintosh,  and  in  this  appeal  that  I  am  making  from  modern 
professors,  with  their  scepticism  and  deference  to  mere  usage,  to  their  predecessors 
and  exemplars,  it  is  appropriate  to  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mackintosh's  con- 
temporaries, Francis  Horner.  It  is  taken  as  the  motto  for  Professor  Lawrence's  lec- 
tures, entitled  Some  Disputed  Qtiestions  of  Internatiojial  Law,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  if  only  for  the  effective  vindication  it  contains  of  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  Grotius.  Horner's  suggestive  remark  is  as  follows: — "So  many 
encroachments  have  recently  been  made  on  the  ancient  cause  and  maxim  of  the  law 
of  nations  that  the  primary  object  of  importance  now  is  to  re-inspire  a  deference  to 
solemn  precedent  and  established  rules. '  As  to  encroachments,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  what  this  thoughtful  jurist  would  have. said  if  he  could  have  foreseen  how 
publicists  of  later  decades  would  extend  their  reactionary  methods  to  the  verge  of 
subversion  of  "  the  ancient  caiise  and  maxim  of  the  law  of  nations,"  more  especially 
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in  that  branch  of  it  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  How  to  re-inspire  a  just 
deference  to  these  solemn  precedents  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  I  trust  that  one  or 
other  of  the  rising  jurists  of  the  day  may  take  up  that  noble  task.  For  the  present 
there  does  not  seem  much  to  be  hoped  for  amongst  our  English  publicists,  and  we 
must  try  to  pique  them  into  a  new  departure  by  an  appeal  to  Continental  writers.  Yet 
we  neea  not  despair  of  England  ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  light  on 
this  subject  arising  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  that  is  the  centre  of  military  thought 
and  traditions,  "  The  United  Service  Institute,"  whefe  the  walls  bristle  with  lethal 
weapons. 

In  April,  1887,  a  paper  was  laid  before  that  body  (Lord  Thring  presiding)  by 
Captain  John  Ross  of  Bladensberg,  an  officer  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  entitled 
"  Belligerent  Rights ;  and  What  is  Lawful  in  War-time."  Only  a  small  portion  of  this, 
in  many  respects  remarkable  essay,  dealt  with  our  present  subject  ;  but  Captain 
Boss's  utterance  on  it  was  complete  and  emphatic  as  one  quotation  will  show: — He  states 
"  As  a  fundamental  principle  that  war  is  a  solemn  act  which  the  people  must  only 
allow  to  be  undertaken  after  the  cause  for  which  it  is  proposed  has  been  mad^  hiotmiy 
has  been  considered  with  due  dispassionate  deliberation^  and  has  been^ove^  to  be  just. 
It  is  the  blind  drift  towards  war  that  needs  to  be  restrained."  Here  in  those 
three  propositions  is  a  text  for  the  rising  jurists  whose  aid  has  already  been 
invoked.  One  of  the  excuses  to  which  we  have  referred  as  put  forward  by 
superficial  objectors  to  Declarations,  namely,  that  in  these  days  "  wars  are  beg^un  with 
great  facility,"  is  taken  up  by  Captain  Ross  and  urged  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
why  publicists  should  insist  on  prompt,  formal  deliberation  and  public 
responsible  decision  before  hostilities  can  be  entered  upon.  On  every  groimd — 
including  those  of  humanity,  of  the  people's  control  over  the  Executive,  and  of 
justice — it  is  not  less,  but  far  more  needful  that  precautions  should  be  taken  lest  the 
nation's  hands  be  forced,  and  all  its  resources  staked  on  the  hazard  of  war  by  its 
commanders  or  Executive  officers,  into  whose  hands  modern  science  has  put  so  many 
facilities  for  sudden,  and  it  may  be  irreparable  mischief.  So  surely  as  mind  must 
maintain  its  supremacy  over  matter,  so  determinedly  must  law  and  reason  maintain 
their  control  over  impulse  and  irresponsible  personal  action.  As  to  the  method  of 
securing  this  rational  control — a  branch  of  our  subject  yet  to  be  considered — Captain 
Ross  urges  that  decisions  involving  "  the  terrible  and  ghastly  results  of  War "  (his 
own  words)  shall  be  the  act  of  some  National  Court  uninfluenced  by  the  strife  of 
parties,  before  which  any  despute  with  an  opposing  nation  shall  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  justice  of  the  case  for  which,  after  due  deliberation,  war  may  be 
declared,  has  been  clearly  established. 

Thus,  we  have  at  least  one  English  authority  on  the  side  of  our  contention,  that 
not  only  should  hostilities  be  preceded  by  public  proclamation,  which  shall  comprise 
justification  of  the  war  ;  but  that  such  declaration  shall  be  the  outcome  and  final 
result  of  full  information,  and  careful  dispassionate  deliberation  by  prescribed 
responsible  authorities.  But  in  order  to  do  something  towards  restoring  that 
"  deference  to  solemn  precedents  and  established  rules,"  which  Homer  demanded  fifty 
years  ago,  its  seems  necessary  to  take  some  new  departure  and  approach  the  subject 
from  other  than  our  insular  and  traditional  standpoint.  For  this  procedure  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  (apart  from  other  Continental  authorities)  ample  material  is  provided 
in  a  little  work  of  krge  design  by  the  Abb6  M.  P.  Defoumy  in  his  La  Declaration 
de  GuerrCy  Projet  du  Loi  (Paris,  Ketaux-Bray,  1887).  In  this  essay  he  founds  him- 
self on  broad  loundations  and  on  ancient  precedent,  from  which  this  self-complacent 
modern  generation  has  much  to  learn  ;  but  in  this  he  only  follows  Vattel  and  other 
medieval  writers  who  revived  respect  for  Public  Law.  He  appeals  to  the  Fecial 
College  of  Ancient  Rome,  an  institution  which  exhibited  alike  the  intellectual  vigour 
and  the  sense  of  moral  rectitude  which  characterised  that  people  before  their  Leaders, 
Generals,  and  Consuls  had  been  corrupted  by  conquest  and  carnage.  The  twenty 
Fecials  who  were  chosen  from  the  most  experienced  and  trustworthy  citizens  were 
also  designated  "  Preservers  of  the  Peace,"  or  "  Justices  of  the  Peace,"  names  which 
Plutarch  used  in  describing  their  office  as  that  of  seeking  peace  and  justice.  They 
were  chosen  for  life,  so  that  they  should  be  secure  from  partisanship  and  unswayed 
by  the  factions  of  the  time.  Vacancies  by  death  were  filled  up  by  the  vote 
of  surviving  members,  thus  further  ensuring  their  independence  of  the  Military 
or  Executive  authorities.  Members  might  concurrently  fulfil  the  duties  of  other 
civic,  but  no  military  offices.  The  procedure,  to  state  it  very  briefly,  was  on  this 
wise  :  when  cause  or  dispute  arose  tne  Fecials  deputed  a  group  of  their  members 
who  proceeded  to  the  State  against  which  the  Bomans  had  complaint  (or  who  had 
complaints  against  them).  After  orossing  the  frontier  the  nature  of  their  errand 
WM  stated  to  such  of  the  inhabitantt  whom  they  might  meet,  who  then  conducted 
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them  to  the  capital  or  other  seat  of  Government ;  the  Fecials  repeated  their  message 
tt  the  gate,  and  then  went  into  the  forum  or  other  open  public  assembly,  where 
everyone  could  become  aware  of  their  complaint,  argument,  and  demand  ;  the  leader 
and  spokesman  was  always  a  Pater  patratus  (i.e.,  a  citizen,  whose  father  was  still 
living,  and  was  himself  a  father,  thus  embodying  the  past  and  future  of  his  country)  ; 
ae  was  clad  in  a  robe  adorned  with  symbols  of  peace  ;  he  always  began  with  an 
invocation  to  "  God,  the  Father  of  Life,"  adding  "  May  Eternal  Justice  hear  me." 
^is  message  was  usually  couched  in  three  formulas  asking  for  restitution  of  persons, 
cattle,  or  goods  wrongly  taken  ;  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons  (presumably  by 
their  own  Government)  ;  or  reparation  of  any  alleged  wrong  or  breach  of  treaty. 
Here  it  should  be  said  that  the  treaty  making  power  was  also  vested  in  the  Fecials. 
After  delivering  their  message,  and  making  their  demands,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  an  appeal  to  heaven,  and  that  is  peculiarly  significant  of  the  high  ground 
on  which  the  institution  rested,  thus  : — "  If  against  equity  and  right  I  make  these 
demands  for  redress,  forbid  me  (ye  heavenly  powers)  ever  a^rain  to  behold  mv 
country."  The  Embassy  then  (if  it  were  found  needful)  took  up  .their 
abode  in  the  foreign  city  for  the  space  of  one  month,  during  which 
the  authorities  of  the  alleged  offending  state  might  decide  how  far 
they  would  meet  the  demands  made  on  behalf  of  the  Romans.  If  redress 
were  then  refused  the  Embassy  made  a  public  accusation  that  the  State 
in  default  was  unjust,  and  refuses  to  do  right  ;  adding  that  they  should  report  to  the 
Roman  Senators,  so  that  they  might  consider  how  justice  could  be  obtained.  On 
their  return  to  Rome  the  Fecials  (probably  the  whole  body  as  well  as  the  Embassy) 
reported,  confirming  their  finding  with  solemn  oaths  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
followed  strictly  the  ordained  prescribed  forms.  To  complete  the  statement  of  Fecial 
procedure — though  we  here  leave  for  the  moment  an  all-important  gap^ — ^if  and  when 
the  Senate  decreed  war,  the  Embassy  went  again  to  the  adverse  State  and  made  this 
formal  declaration  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pater  patratus^ 
*^  Since  this  nation  has  violated  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  Roman  people,  and  since  in 
consequence  our  Senate  and  people  have  so  decided,  I  declare  war,  I  and  the  Roman 
people,  and  I  make  it  against  you."  Thereupon  he  cast  a  javelin  into  the  soil, 
signifying  that  the  offending  State  was  henceforth  hostile  ground,  and  all  its  people 
and  goods  confiscate  to  the  accusing  State. 

The  gap,  or  interval,  that  followed  between  the  accusation  and  the  final 
declaration  of  hostility,  just  described,  relates  to  the  most  important  distinction 
between  this  open  impartial  proceeding  in  the  earlier  world,  and  the  secretive, 
irresponsible  action  of  modern  Governments  in  these  days  of  sophisticated  degenerate 
international  polity.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  object  and  proceeding  of 
the  Fecials — ^raised,  as  they  were,  by  their  eminent  judicial  position,  above  all  party 
passions,  even  over  Nationalism  itself,  though  retaining  their  pure  patriotic  senti- 
ments— ^was  directed  to  examination  of  the  causes  of  dispute,  and  setting  them  forth 
before  the  foreign  State  in  the  light  of  day,  and  subject  to  the  judgment  of  all  men. 
It  was  only  after  the  Fecials  had  fully  considered  the  subject  matter  of  the  quarrel, 
and  had  themselves  come  to  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  that  the  issue  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  and  the  people,  who  then  had  to  decide  whether  the  wrcmg 
that  Roman  citizens  had  received,  or  the  claim  that  Rome  was  making,  was 
sufficiently  weighty  to  warrant  them  in  resorting  to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  Just 
observe  how  entirely  separate,  but  in  proper  sequence,  were  the  two  wholly  dis- 
similar functions  of  judicial  deliberation  and  executive  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  out  in  adequate  terms  the  contrast  that  this  presents  to  our 
modern  system.  With  us  we  have  unrecorded  pour  parlers,  between  diplomatists, 
secret  correspondence  conducted  by  officials,  in  whose  own  hands  lie  the  power 
of  eventually  committing  the  country  to  war  before  any  appeal  to  Parliament  or  the 
public  is  made  ;  all  these  fateful  proceedings  resolutely  kept  back  from  the  nation 
whose  good  name  and  fortune  are  at  the  mercy  of  these  secret,  and,  therefore, 
irresponsible  agents,  until  territory  shall  have  been  pledged,  treaties,  possibly 
involving  interminable  obligations  made,  or  all  the  materials  piled  ^  up  for  the 
conflagration  of  war,  waiting  only  the  torch  to  fire  it,  comprised  in  the  tardy 
announcement  by  executive  officers,  or  perchance  the  despatch  of  an  expedition 
equipped  for  bombardment  or  invasion.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  then  far  too 
late  for  deliberation  or  remonstrance  within  the  nation  itself.  Those  with  whom 
**  loyalty  "  is  a  form  of  morbid,  unreasoning  compliance,  or  blind  consent  to  support 
their  party  leaders,  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale,  and  thus  the  country  and  its 
enemy  alike  are  involved  in  a  catastrophe  "which  it  may  take  half  a  century  to 
repair. 

Compare    with    this  saturnalia  of  our  modem  diplomatic  and  departmental 
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rivalry  of  ambitions,  and  the  passions  of  irresponsible,  thwigij  officially  protected, 
politicians,  the  calm,  dignified,  humane,  and  rational  proceeding  of  ancient  Ronie, 
as  characterised  by  two  or  three  authorities,  for  citation  from  whom  I  am  mainly 
indebed  to  the  Abbe  Defoumy's  invaluable  essay.  These  testimonies  of  modern 
writers  are  backed  by  references  to  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch.  Vattel  thus 
summarises  the  effect  and  bearing  of  the  Roman  proceedings  : — 

"The  nation  or  its  ruler,  having  not  only  to  observe  justice  in  all  proc-eedings, 
but  also  to  regulate  them  constantly  by  the  welfare  of  the  State,  lionest  and  praise- 
worthy motives  must  concur  with  the  justificatory  reasons  to  induce  him  to  undertake 
a  war.  These  reasons  show  that  the  Sovereign  is  within  his  right  in  taking  up  arms; 
that  he  has  a  just  cause  ;  honest  motives  show  that  it  is  expedient,  that  it  is  suitable, 
in  the  case  in  hand,  to  make  use  of  his  riglit  :  these  refer  to  prudence,  while  the 
justificatory  reasons  belong  to  justice." 

Bossuet,  in  his  eloquent  fashion,  thus  restores  to  our  perception  the  grandeur 
and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  institution  : — 

"  What  is  there  more  beautiful,  more  holy,  than  the  College  of  the  Fecials  ? 
This  Council  was  established  to  judge  if  a  war  was  just.  Before  the  Senate  could 
propose,  or  the  People  decree  it,  this  examination  into  its  equity  always  took  place. 
When  the  justice  of  the  war  was  recognised,  the  Senate  took  measures  to  undertake 
it.  But  it  was  accounted  a  duty  above  all  to  ask  back  in  due  forms  from  the 
aggressor  things  unjustly  taken,  and  they  came  to  extremities  only  after  having 
exhausted  the  paths  of  moderation. 

"  A  holy  institution  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  which  should  cover  Christians 
with  shame." 

There  remains  a  modern  witness  to  whose  intelligent  research  in  this  direction 

'we  ought  ere  this  to  have  drawn  attention — that  is,  the  Professor  of  the  Faculty 

of  Law  in  the  College  of  Dijon,  Mons.  A.  Weiss,  whose  complete  treatise  on  this 

subject  should  be  studied.      It  is  entitled  "  Le  Droit  facial  et  les  Feciaux  d  Rome  " 

(Paris  :  Durand  et  Pedone,  1883).     Doctor  Weiss  thus  writes  : — 

"  It  is  not  uninteresting,  at  a  moment  when  Europe  is  multiplying  its  armaments 
and  its  means  of  destruction,  to  show,  by  the  study  of  the  formalities  and  of  the 
guarantees,  which  at  Rome  surrounded  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  that  this  people  had  conceived  of  the  Law  of  Nations  an  idea  more  pure  and 
refined  than  we  could  have  expected  from  the  state  of  its  civility.  More  than  one 
modern  nation  might  envy  those  times,  which  we  eall  barbarous,  an  institution  so 
wise,  so  moral,  as  was  under  the  Roman  Republic  the  College  of  Fecials,  that 
respected  tribunal  which,  according  to  Varro,  presided  over  the  loyalty  of  inter- 
national relations." 


Now  remains  the  practical  question,  how  under  modern  forms  can  the  principles 
of  this  ancient  institution  be  restored  ?  The  Abbe  Defourny,  on  behalf  of  France, 
provides  the  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  draft  law,  which  is  so  short  that  it  may  be 
quoted  here,  and  this  is  the  more  desirable  as  it  supplies  a  conspectus  alike  of  theory 
and  procedure  : — 

"  There  shall  be  instituted  by  the  side  of  the  French  Government  a  Grand 
Council  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  a  High  Court  of  Law, 
for  the  examination  and  judging  of  the  justice  of  causes  of  war.  Despatches, 
reports,  correspondence,  and  generally  all  documents  relating  to  international  conflicts 
shall  be  coRmiunicated  to  it  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

"  Article  2.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  judge,  with  Parliament,  of  State 
reasons,  in  the  matter  of  a  war  to  be  undertaken,  and  he  disposes  of  tlie  armed  force 
against  other  nations  with  the  assent  of  the  Chambers.  But  the  President  shall  not 
be  able  to  ask  for  this  assent,  nor  the  Parliament  be  able  to  give  it,  and  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  shall  be  able  to  decree  a  war,  without  the  Grand  Council  of  the 
Law  of  Nations  having  previously  been  put  in  possession  of  the  matter,  and  without 
the  Council  assembled  as  a  High  Court  having  given  its  judgment  with  reasons 
establishing  the  justice  of  the  casus  belli.  ' 

"  Article  3.  Neither  before  nor  after  the  assent  of  the  Chambers  shall  the 
President  of  the  Republic  be  able  to  proclaim  war,  nor  the  Ministers  be  able  to  order 
any  act  of  hostility  whatsoever  against  a  foreign  nation,  or  tribe,  before  having 
declared  to  it  the  casus  belli — that  is  to  say,  havirg  notified  to  it  by  embassy  the 
judgment,  accompanied  by  reasons,  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  having  called  upon  it 
to  repair  the  injury  committed  against  the  French  nation  descril^d  in  the  said 
juilgment,  and  having  certain  knowledge  of  its  refusal  to  do  justice. 

"  Article  4.  In  case  of  a  declaration  and  proclamation  of  war  at  the  same  time  that 
the  order  to  commeoce  bostilitics  is  transmitted,  the  judgment  nf  thft  Hifirh  Court,  or 
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nummary  declaration  of  the  just  causes  of  the  war,  extracted  from  the  said  judgineut, 
^hxll  ba  publicly  read  at  the  head  of  each  squadron  and  battalion  of  tlie  Freiicli 
armies,  and  placarded  in  all  the  communes  of  France." 

As  to  our  United  Kingdom,  the  programme  of  this  Congress  raises  the  question 
■whether  that  "  organisation  of  responsible  and  permanent  functionaries,  to  consider 
and  report  on  any  international  dispBite,"  which  is  one  of  the  special  needs  of  our 
time,  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  existing  institution  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  that  some 
:such  "  permanent  aud  independent  body  "  should  ba  created  by  Statute.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  either  course,  but  is  it  not  better  to  stand  in  tlie  old  ways,  and 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  ancient  functions  of  giving  personal  ami  responsible 
4idvice  to  the  Sovereign  in  all  matters  of  International  relations?  It  is  true,  the 
•Council,  as  a  whole,  has  become  a  sort  of  medley  of  unattached  politicians  and 
Jiereditary  dignitaries,  many  of  whom  are  more  ornamental  than  usefml ;  but  it  also 
-comprises  most  of  the  experienced  Statesmen  and  judicial  authorities  of  the  day, 
■many  of  whom,  though  withdrawn  from  active  life,  retain  their  intellectual  vigour, 
and  are  ripe  with  the  experience  that  comes  with  "the  years  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind."  Here,  then,  we  have  ample  material  from  which  could  be 
formed  within  the  elastic  roll  of  the  Privy  Council  itself,  the  very  ideal  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Law  of  Nations  demands,  for  its  clear  and  independent  exercise 
and  application. 

The  members  of  this  Council  or  High  Court  of  International  Causes,  solemnly 
invested  with  the  highest  responsibilities  that  pertain  to  the  juridical  attributes  of 
sovereign  authority,  far  removed  from  partisan  bias,  and  free  from  the  anxieties  that 
beset  executive  politicians,  having  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  all  the  facts  relating 
:to  any  cause  at  issue  between  their  own  and  other  nations,  would  be  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce clear  and  impartial  judgment,  and  would  commend  itself  to  the  common 
sense  of  most,  and  command  the  homage  alike  of  friend  or  foe.      If  such  High 
•Council  of  juridical  authorities  should  find  and  decide  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
Empire,  or  that  national  honom-  and  sense  of  justice — which  is  the  soul  of  the  State 
— say    on  behalf    of  weaker   races   under  its    protection,   or  in    vu*tue  of   some 
pledge  given  to  a  confiding  ally — demanded  that  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  war  should 
be  incurred,  then  the  national  conscience  would  be  clear.     But,  even  then,  the  time 
for  final  declaration  of  war  wonld  not  have  come.   There  would  remain,  as  described 
in  Art.  3  of  the  draft  law  cited  above,  all  the  procediure   of  the  Parliamentary  and 
•executive   functionaries  in  formal  demand  for  reparation   for  the  wrong  done  or 
"threatened,  with  ample  time  allowed  for  the  aggressive  or  defaulting  nation  to  make 
.reparation.     Only  in  the  event  of  that,  or  offers  of  compromise,  being  finally  refused 
— a  result  scarcely  possible  in  the  face  of  such  impartial  and  unimpassioned  judgment 
•of  the  Jiu-idical  Courtjor  Council  as  above  described — would  the  irrevocable  Proclama- 
tion of  War  be  issued,  such  solemn  document  comprising  a   concise   but  complete 
'exposition  of  the  justice  of  the  cause.     Is  it  to  be  admitted  that  in  these  modern 
<lays  international  rivalries  are  too  strong,  that  tlie   spirit   of  aggiession  and  over- 
reaching is  too  eager  to  permit  of  the  voice  of  wisdom   being  listened  to  ;  or  that, 
.-after    all  these  centuries    of    civilisation,  this    two   thousand  years    of   Ciiristian 
l)ropaganda,  the  nations  cannot  exercise  the  virtue  of  restraint  on   behalf  of  what  is 
just,  honoumble,  and  true  V     Before  such  humiliating  confession  is  made,  let  us  turn 
aside  and  take  counsel  of  barbaric  Rome  in  its  pristine  days  of  simplicity,  piety,  and 
moral  grandeur.     If  this  be  too  great  a  demand  on  modern  pride,   let   us,  at  least, 
•consider  the  example  given  by  that  simple,  courageous  soul  which  dwelt  in  Joan  of 
Arc,  who,  before  leading  the  armies  of  France  in  vindication  of  one  of  the  noblest 
•  rauses   ever    associated   with   war,  addressed  herself  to   the   English   commander, 
made  an  olt'er  of  peace  on  condition  of  justice  being  done  and  redress  rendered  for 
the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  invaders  on  France.     This  appeal  was  addressed  to  the 
jank  and  file,  "  To  you  all,  archers,  nobles,  free  companions,  and  others,"  that  they 
would  "  go  away  to  their  own  country,"  as  well  as  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom 
-'•  tlic  Maid  prays  and  entreats  you  not  to  work  your  own  destruction  "  ;  and  not  until 
this  adjuration  in  the  name  of  reason  and  all  that  was  held  sacred  was  rejected  with 
-abuse  and  scorn,  again  and  again,  did  this  inspired  leader  marshall  the  forces  oi 
France,  and,  as  we  know,  "  laid  the  proud  usurper  low,"  though  she  herself  fell  » 
.noble  sacrifice* to  the  intrigues  of  faithless  priests  and  paltering,  ignoble  politicians. 

(1).  Let  us  now  briefly  summarise  our  plea  :  British  constitutional  authoritie» 
insist  that  a  public  declaration  of  the  causes  and  objects  involved  in  any  international, 
dispute,  shall  precede  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  taking  hostile  measures  ;  and 
31  hat  hostilities,  without  such  previous  sanction,  come  under  the  class  of  piracy  and 
iS>rigandage,  amenable  to  the  penaLmunicipal  law&  of  all  civilised  peoples. 

(2).     IJcferring  to  Grotius,  Vatte',  and  other  masters  of  the  Law  of  Nation% 
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«uch  public  proclamation  of  the  occasion  and  objects  of  any  war  is  esfeentially 
necessary  (a)  in  order  that  the  citizens  of  tlii/  attacking  nation,  may  be  themselves- 
assured  that  their  resources  and  the  lives  of  their  soldiers  and  sailors  will  only  be- 
sacrificed  for  a  worthy  cause,  and  not  for  selfish  and  unjust  demands  ;  (b)  that  the- 
defendants  or  nations  attacked  may  have  full  opportunity  to  state  their  case,  to  make- 
reparation,  to  ofEer  terms,  or  prepare  for  defence ;  (c)  that  neutrals  may  have  time  to- 
minimise  the  loss  they  must  suffer  when  two  great  nations,  especially  maritime 
states,  are  at  war  ;  (d)  that  the  public  opinion  of  mankind,  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal,  may  have  formal  cognisance  of  the  issues  at  stake,  and  be  prepared  to  judge 
impartial  and  righteous  judgment  thereon. 

(3).  Though  the  obligation  to  issue  formal  declarations  of  war  has  in  severaf 
instances  been  disregarded  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more,  by  England  as- 
much  as  by  other  nations,  no  sound  reason  has '  been  given  for  such  omission,  but 
only  plausible  excuses,  indicative  of  encroachments  of  executive  authorities^ 
also  flaccidity  of  political  fibre  amongst  publicists  and  other  leaders  of  public- 
opinion. 

(4).  Therefore,  not  only  the  advocates  of  peace,  but  citizens  of  all  parties  and 
countries  are  called  upon  to  unite  in  demanding  the  full  restoration  of  this  essential 
part  of  the  procedure  under  the  Law  of  Nations  as  a  safeguard  of  international 
justice,  and  a  defence  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

(5).  The  expedient  of  making  the  issue  of  a  declaration  of  war  depend  on  the 
vote  of  parliamentary  assemblies  is  futile  ;  (a)  because  the  Executive  being  at  the 
time  the  dominant  party,  can  always  count  on  a  majority  to  support  or  condone  ita- 
hostile  action  ;  (b)  the  debate  preceding  such  vote  would  seldom  be  based  on  full 
information,  there  being  no  authority  above  the  Executive  to  compel  the  production 
of  all  documents  and  State  papers  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue. 

(6).  That  independent,  impartial,  and  responsible  deliberation  which  should 
precede  any  Declaration  of  War  or  hostile  acts  can  only  be  conducted  by  some 
•permanent  Council  of  State  above  the  Executive  of  the  day,  as  are  all  our  Courts  of 
Law  (especially  the  Judicial  Committee  of  H.M.  Privy  Council). 

(7).  The  principles  of  such  an  institution,  representing  the  highest  juridical 
attributes  and  International  functions  of  sovereif>nty  are  embodied,  in  almost  idea! 
form,  in  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  the  Fecial  College  of  ancient  Rome  ;  and 
the  materials  for  adaptation  of  these  principles  to  modem  conditions  exist  in  the 
Privy  Council  of  this  United  Kingdom,  certain  members  of  which  body,  as  the 
independent  but  responsible  assessors  of  the  issues  of  Peace  and  War,  should  be 
organised  as  soon  as  demanded  by  the  public  voice. 

M.  TAbbe  Defourny,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  in- 
stead of  reading  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  addressed  the 
meeting  in  French,  in  order  to  save  the  time  of  the  Congress. 
The  paper  itself  was  as  follows  : — 

CONTROLE  DE  LA  VOLONTE.  NATIONALE  COMME  CONDITION 
NECESSAIRE  DE  LA  DECLARATION  DE  GUERRE. 

I. — L*expression  de  la  volonte  nationale  comme  condition  n^cessaire  ^  la  declaration 
de  guerre. 

II. — Moycns  ^  prendre  poiu  assurer  ce  r^sultat.  (a)  Est-il  possible  de  cr6er  une 
autorite  permanente  ayant  puissance,  avant  toute  d^onciation  d'hostilites,  d'instruire 
et  de  rapporter  sur  toute  querelle  qui  viendrait  k  s'^lever  entre  des  gouvernements  ? 
(6)  Comment  constituer  cette  autorit^  ?  Quels  seraient  ses  pouvoirs  ?  Aurait-elle 
Forganisation  du  Conseil  Priv6  d'Angleterre  ?  Serait-ce  un  corps  permanent  et 
independant  crce  par  les  Parlements  ?  (c)  Quelles  sont  les  difficult^s  que  pr^sente 
cette  organisation,  ct  conunent  y  faire  face  ? 

L'institution  proposj^e  et  soumise  ^  vos  deliberations,  est  k  mon  sentiment  Facte 
le  plus  salutaue  et  le  seul  actuellement  efficace  pour  combattre  sflrement  le  crime  et 
le  fleau  de  la  guerre.  Lorsqu'une  Cour  composee  d'hommes  respectables  et  int^gres, 
aura  rendu  une  sentence  ou  un  avis, — mais  il  faudra  que  ce  soit  une  sentence,  nous  le 
verrons, — une  sentence  publique,  consciencieuse  et  motivee  sur  la  justice  d'une  guerre, 
il  sera  tres-difficile  de  la  faire.  Un  Jurisconsulte  qui  n'a  pas  toujours  raison  peut- 
^tre,  a  emis  cette  proposition  que  personne  d'entre  vous  ne  contestera  :  Les  causea^ 
d'une  guerre  doivent  etre  cZatre«  et  ^v2W«wfea,ettellement,qu'ellespuissent6trereconnue8 
pour  telles  par  le  monde  entier ;  c'est  pourqiioi  Tusage  de  tous  les  peuples  ezige 
qu*elles  soient  au  prealable  publiquement  dedarees,  c'est-A-dire  enoncees.  Si  dono  la 
magistrature  propos^e  vient  k  hre  etablie  et  h  fonctionner  dans  chaque  nation,. 
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I'arbitrage  que  vous  poursuivez  sera  obtenu  plus  aisement,  non  seulement  pour  lea 
•conflits    secondaires,   niais  pour  ceux   qui   menaceraient  de  devenir  sanglants.    Qui 
voudrait  en  effet  assumer  la  responsabilit^  d'uue  guerre d  rencontre  deraisons  juridiques 
•claires  et  ^videntes,  et  grdce  au  progres  materiel  inoderne,  mises  sous  les  yeux  du  monde 
-entier  par  la  presse  qui  reprodiurait  le  jugement  ?     Ceux  qui  voudraient  la  guerre  dans 
de  telles  conditions  seraient  moralement  contraints  de  demander  1'  arrangement,  et  mime 
physiquement  amends  d  le  faire,  de  peur  de  rencontrer  devant  eux  non  pas  seulement 
Tadversaire  qui  aurait  clairement  et  evidemment  raison, mais  des  allies  qui  se  joindi-aicnt 
k  lui  pour  exercer  la  vindicte  de  la  Loi  ^ternelle  violee.   L'^ducation  morale  au  point 
de  vue  de  la  paix  et  de  la  guerre,  second  objet  que  ^ous  r^clamez,  seraitfaite  dumlme 
coup.     Par  la  seule  institution  de  cette  magistrature,  et  la  presse  qui  la  publierait,  les 
liommes  de  toutes  les  nations  recouvreraient  le  sens  du  juste,  etsauraientdenouveauce 
que  nos  p^res  du  Regime  mui;iicipal  insoraient  dans  des  centaines  de  cliartes  et  faisaient 
jurer  k  leurs  seigneurs,  souverains  ou  suzerains:  Vous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  de  nous  appeler 
k  la  guerre,  sinon  sous  la  pression  d'une  cause  juste,  et  tres-manifestement  reconnue 
pour  telle.    Nisi  causa  justa  et  manifestissima  incumheiite.     Un  troisieme  objet  que 
vous  poursuivez  est  la  redaction,  et  surtout,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  I'adoption,  d'une  chose  plus 
•difficile,  un  Code  commun  du  droit  des  Gens  par  toutes  les  nations.    Vous  Faurez  encore 
•obtenu,  cet  objet,  par  Tinstitution  de  la  magistrature  proposee,  et  k  cause  des  principes  tr^s 
^simples  but  lesquels  elle  motivera  ses  sentences,  savoir,ce  que  vous  appelezen  Angleterre 
ia  Common Xatr,dont  le  droit  des  Gens  fait  partie.  Le  droit  o\xLoi  iiniver^eZ^  des  nations, 
dit  admirablement  votre  grand  Juriste  Lord  Mansfield,  doit  avoir  en  Angleterre  une 
port6e  aussi  grande  que  partout  ailleurs.      "  II  est  repute  partie  integrante  de  la  Loi 
^nglaise  elle-mlme."  Et  quelle  est  cette  Common  Law,  I'honneur  de  ce  pays,  sinon  la 
Loi  ^temelle,  les  pr^ceptes  du  Decalogue  sur  TefEusion  du  sang  humain,  que  nous  avons 
<iu  le  grand  honneur  d'exposer  ici  lundi  dernier.  C'est  pour  cela  que  vous  aurez  encore 
Atteiat  un  quatrieme  objet  que  vous  poursuivez  :  I'eloignement  de  ces  causes  indirectes, 
ten^breuses,  ou  plut6t  de  ces  pr.4textes  fictif s  d'effusion  du  sang,  que  le  programme 
enumere  :prejug4Sytraditions  vicieuses^faux  exposes^exagirations  de  laPresseydesA  ssenibliei 
iigislativeSf  des  reunions  publiques,  influence  pretendue  des  droitBprotecteurs  et  des  tarifs 
-etc.,  etc.    Tout  cela  f oudra  comme  la  neige  aux  rayons  du  soleil,  je  veux  dire  de  It 
Comnum  Law,  lumineuse,  sans  ombre,  accessible  k  tons,  qui  donne  la  sagesse  mime  aui 
petits  enfants.  Lex  Domini  imrruiculataj  illuminansanimas^sajpientiamprcRstansparvulis^ 
Ah  !  qui  nous  rendra  la  simplicite  et  la  droiture,  au  tant  que  rin&'mit6  humaine  lei 
<3omporte  ?    Ce  sera  cette  magistrature. 

Ces  considerations  preliminaires  emises,  je  vais  en  d^montrer  la  v6rit6,en  entrant  dank 
le  coeur  du  sujet. 

En  m^ditant  sur  ce  texte  du  programme  :  I'expression  de  la  volenti  nationaU 
comme  condition  n^cessaire  de  la  denonciation  des  bostilit^s,  je  me  suis  demand^ 
quelle  en  6tait  la  signitication,  ou  plut6t  la  pensle  qu'il  recouvre.  Car  je  ferais  injur* 
AUX  r^dacteurs  de  lem*  supposer  it^me  un  instant  d'avoir  eu  la  pensle  qu'il  suffit  de  k 
volont^  nationale  pour  qu'une  guerre  soit  juste  ou  licite.  Toutes  les  yolont^s  nationalet 
•de  toutes  les  nations,  c'est-^-dire  de  tons  les  hommes  du  monde,  sent  impuissantes  A 
cendre  juste  ou  licite  une  guerre  qui  serait  criminelle.  Telle  n'a  done  pu  Itre  I'id^e  de 
ia  redaction.  Ce  qui  ^tait  au  fond  de  leur  pens6e  ne  peut-ltre  que  cecL  Les  guerres 
•de  ce  temps  sent  injustes  et  in  utiles  ;  si  Ton  pouvait,  de  £a9on  ou  d'autre,  rendre 
obligatoire  Texpression  de  la  volonte  nationale  prealablement  k  toute  hostility,  nous  y 
•ecliapperions  ;  car  il  n^est  pas  possible  que  les  habitants  d'un  pays,  consult^s  ainsi  so 
<l2clareraicnt  pour  le  crime  et  la  mine.  Tres-bien.  Mais  approfondissons  la  situatioR 
*que  cette  pens6e  revele. 

Un  des  premiers  pr^ceptes  de  cette  Loi  ^temelle  brillant  dans  la  conscience  est 
<;elui  qui  defend  d*6ter  la  vie  k  son  semblable,  de  verser  le  sang  humain  sant 
juste  cause  et  sans  y  dtre  contraint  par  la  n^cessit^.  C'est  un  de  ceux  qui  sent 
graves  le  plus  avant  dans  le  cq|ur  de  Thomme.  Comme  aux  jours  antiques  sur  k 
front  de  Cain,  un  signe  de  reprobation  nous  apparatt  toujours  marquant  le  front  de 
J'Uomicide,  (}u  meurtrier  priv6. 

Mais  s'll  s*agit  de  guerre,  c*est-^-dire  de  TefEusion  du  sang  humain  par  torrents,. 
ies  hommes  da  present  ne  s'inquietent  plus  de  la  juste  cause.  Ceux  qui  y  prennent. 
^art  nc  songent  plus  k  se  demander  si  ces  meurtres  innombrables  sent  justifies  our 
fion,  c  est-a-dire  si  les  guerres,  ou  ce  qu'on  appelle  de  ce  nom,  sent  justes  ou  iniques,. 
Icgales  ou  illegales,  licites  ou  criminelles  ;  si,  en  maniant  le  feu  qui  d^vore  les  biene. 
4et  i'unne  qui  dctruit  les  vies  humaines,  ils  violent  ou  non  cette  loi  primordiale  qui  • 
•defend  riiomicide  et  le  meurtre,  le  pillage  et  Tincendie  sans  juste  cause. 

Leur  conscience  est  muette  U-dessus,  elle  est  t^n^breuse  de  ce  cdte,  comme  uner 
lune  tronqu^e  k  son  d^clin  ou  k  Tetat  d'^clipse  partielle.  La  guerre  pour  eiix  a  cess^ 
d'etre  un  acte  relevant  de  la  morale.    Ils  n'ont  pas  d'autre  joie,  dans  les  fatigues  et 
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vaincus.     En  un  mot,  ils  tuent,  pillent  et  bi*{llent  sans  conscience. 

Ne  m'objectez  pas  qu'ils  servent  leur  pays.  II  y  a  longtemps  qu'un  puissant 
genie  vous  a  r^pondu  par  ces  paroles  devenues  proverbiales  :  "  Otez  li^  justice,  que 
sont  les  empires,  sinon  de  grandes  societes  de  brigands  ?  Et  les  conipagnies  de 
brigands  ne  sont-elles  pas  elles-mtoes  de  petits  empires  ?  Les  brigands  aussi  ont 
certaines  lois  ou  conventions  d'apres  lesquelles  ils  se  regissent.  La  aussi  on  se  bat 
pour  la  conqu^te  du  butin  et  pour  le  point  d'honneur  de  la  bande." 

Un  membre  de  Tancienne  Chambre  firan^aise,  disait  k  la  tribune  il  y  a  sept  ans^ 
le  31  Octobre,  1883  : 

^'  II  s'est  introduit  en  Etirope  une  politique,  que  M.  Thiers  definissait  la  politique 
du  Prenez'et  je  prendrai.  On  peut  la  formuler  encore  ainsi  :  Je  voua  donne  ce  que 
je  n'aipas,  do7inez-moi  ce  que  vous  n^avez pas.,, Chacun  prend  son  moroeau  :  et  ceux 
qui  n'ont  rien  se  preparent  ^  prendre." 

Et  encore,  dans  la  m§me  seance,  s'adressant  aii  ministre  des  afEaires  ^trangeres,. 
president  du  conseil  : 

"  L'occasion  etait  bonne,  dites-vous  ? — Oui,  I'occasion  fait  le  larron,  Et  moi 
j*estime...qu'une  nation  doit  se  conduire  en  honn^te  homme." 

Voil^  une  belle  parole.  Messieurs  ;  et  je  ne  doute  pas  que  vous  partagiez  tous- 
Fa  vis  do  M.Clemenceau  (car  c'est  lui  qui  I'a  dite),  et  Tavis  de  M.  Tliiers,  qui  est  Tavis- 
de  Saint  Augustin. 

A  M.  Clemenceau  et  k  M.  Thiers  temoignant  sur  I'etat  de  brigandage  de- 
TEin-ope  contemporaine,  je  n'offenserai  porsonne  en  ajoutant  le  t^moignage  de  Pie 
IX.  II  6crivait,  il  y  a  treize  ans,  dans  un  Bref  adress^  k  M.  Lucien  Brun  et  a 
plusieiu*s  membres  de  I'Assemblde  nationale  :  "  La  plupart  des  maux  presents  ont 
pour  cause  Femploi  per  vers  du  pouvoir  et  d(  s  arniees."  Et  il  disait  k  un  protestant 
qui  le  pressait  dans  une  audience  sur  le  mome  sujct :  "  Un  chr^tien  doit  se  laisser  tuer- 
lui-m§me  plut6t  que  de  verser  le  sang  sans  juste  cause." 

Remarquez,  Messieurs,  cet  accord,  cette  unanimite  vraiment  merveilleuse  en  ce 
temps  de  divisions  et  de  discordes  multiples  et  profondes  dans  notre  pays.  C'est, 
pour  me  servir  de  certains  termes  k  la  mode,  c'est  la  R6publique  conservatrice  ayant 
pooir  organe  M.  Thiers,  la  R6publique  radicale  par  la  bouche  de  M.  C16menceau^ 
rEglise  avec  Pie  IX,  les  monarchistes  avec  M.  Lucien  Brun  et  ses  collegues,  qui 
tiennent  le  m^me  langage  et  disent  en  appliquant  la  iiiaxime  de  Saint  Augustin  6. 
TEurope  contemporaine  :  "  Ce  sont  des  nations  de  brigands." 

Aussi,  Messieurs,  ma  confiance  est  grande,  en  vous  demandant  d'adopter  le- 
principe  de  Tinstitution  propos6e,  afin  que  les  nations  Europ^ennes  cessent  d'etre  des- 
nations  de  larrons,  et  les  armees,  des  troupes  de  brigands  et  de  pirates  :  je  dois  ajouter^ 
et  d'esclaves. 

Oui,  dans  ces  conditions,  les  armies  sent  des  troupeaux  d'esclaves,  esclaves  d'ua 
ou  deux  gouvernants,  d'un  ou  deux  ministres,  qui  disposent  d'eux  tyranniquement,  sana- 
autre  garantie  qu'une  responsabilit6  purement  nominale,  nous  le  savons.  Pour  le  dire 
en  passant,  ces  deux  ou  trois  hommes,  ou  cet  unique  ministre  est  ordinairement  lui- 
mtoe,  conscient  ou  non,  d4sinteress6  ou  non, — on  ne  peut  pas  le  savoirau  juste, — ^I'ex^cu- 
teur  des  volont^s  et  des  desseins  habiles  et  caches  d'une  diplomatic  etrangere,  tou jours 
aecr^te  tant  que  le  coup  n'est  pas  fait,  encore  noire  et  indechiffrable,  m^me  apres  que 
le  coup  est  fait. 

Ce  qui  caract6rise  Tesclave,  c'est  qu'il  est  entre  les  mains  de  son  maitre  conrnie- 
une  chose,  un  outil,  et  non  plus  un  homme.     Ainsi  en  est-il  du  soldat,  de  I'officier,  du 

f^n^ral,  marchant  au  feu  et  au  sang  sans  souci  de  la  justice,  par  la  volont6  arbitraire 
es  ministres,  dans  les  conditions  exposees.  Ainsi  Tesclavage  militaii*e  existe,  et 
c'est  le  pire  des  esclavages,  aujourd'hui  surtout  qu'il  met,  par  la  conscription  forc^e, 
la  chaine  au  ecu  d  tous  les  hommes  libres  et  forts  des  nations,  pour  en  f aire  dea 
outils  de  meurtre,  des  tueurs  de  profession,  des  bouchers  de  chair  hxunaine  ;  car 
tel  est  le  seul  opus  servile  en  vue  duqiiel  ils  sont  enchiain^s  et  dresses. 

Pendant  la  decadence  romaine^  ce  peuple  qui  avait  6t6  pluEiieurs  siecles  durant  le- 

;  plus  austere,  le  plus  sobre,  le  plus  juste  en  vers  les  autres  peuples,  en  vint,  dans  sa 

corruption  pleiae  de  soif  s  d^pravees,  de  volupt^s  cruelles  et  bestiales,  k  instituer  des- 

.  regiments  d'hommes  qui  s'exer^aient  au  parfait  maniement  des  arroes,  pour,  en  un. 

i'our  de  spectacle,  s'assassiner  entre  eux  selon  certaines. regies,  et  repaitre  ainsi  de 
Qur  sang  les  regards  de  ceux  dont  'les  peros  s*^taient  appeMs  de  ce  grand  nom  : 
Senatus  Populusque  romanus.    \oilk  otl  en  est  TEurope  modeme  avec  cette  aggrava-^ 
tion  que  ce  sont  tous  lee  honunes  libres  et  valides  qui  sont  enrdl^s  :  tout  le  monde  y 
est  gladiateur. 

Pensez-YQus,  Messieurs,  que  cela  sera  it  possible  si' la  parole  de  I'ouvrier  anglais-     -^ 
n'^tait  vraie,  c*e*st-^-dire  si  la  censcience  n'dtait  pas  ^teinte?     Cela  serait-il  possible  V, 
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si  les  hommes  d'i  present  voyaient  dans  la  guerre  une  oeavre  de  justice  necessaire,  k 
laquelle  ils  se  voueraient  en  vertu  d'une  juste  sentence  dftment  rendua,  dont  ils 
seraient,  cette  fois  vraiment  pour  la  juste  defense  et  I'honneur  de  la  patrie,  les  Qobles* 
et  heroTques  ex6cuteurs  ?  Des  gouvernants,  au  nombre  de  deux  ou  trois,  un  peu 
plus,  un  peu  moins,  reunis  dans  un  cabinet  secret,  deliberant  sans  registre  et  sans 
'  proces-verbal  destino  ^  la  publicite,  partant  sans  responsabilite  possible,  sans  frein  ! 
selon  Tenergique  expression  de  I'ouvrier  anglais,  sans  garantie  aucune,  par  conse- 
quent, pour  la  conscience  de  oeux  qu'ils  envoient  tuer,  pourraient-ils  ordonner  ainsi 
des  massacres,  si  la  conscience  n*etait  pas  6teinte  ? — Au  contraire,  que  les  citoyens 
des  nations  europeennes  rapprennent  et  professent  qu'il  n'est  pas  plus  perniis  de  tuer 
dix  ou  cent  mille  hommes  des  nations  etrangeres  qu'un  seul  particulier  de  leur  pays 
sans  juste  cause  et  sans  jugement  prealable  ;  que  de  pretendues  guerres  ainsi  faites 
ne  sont  que  des  brigandages  et  des  entasscments  de  meurtres  sur  une  echelle  colossale; 
et  ces  monstruosites  cesseront  d'etre  possibles. 

La  conscience  est  6teinte.  II  vous  appartient,  Messieurs,  d'en  rallumer  le  flam- 
beau, en  restaurant  la  Loi.  Et  la  Loi,  ce  sera  le  frein.  Et  le  frein  ce  sera  la 
magistrature  propos6e,  un  tribunal  qui  declare  ouvertement  la  justice  ou  I'injustice 
de  la  cause. 

Permettez-moi  de  vous  soumettre  encore  une  consideration  analogue  aux  prec^- 
dentes.  Pourquoi  ravaler  les  soldats,  les  officiers,  les  generaux,  au-dessous  du 
bourreau  ?  Un  f onctionnaire  quelconque,  apres  des  correspondances  et  des  manigances 
secretes,  ne  vient  pas  dire  au  bourreau,  en  lui  designant  un  citoyen  ;  **  Prends-moi  cet 
homme  et  coupe-lui  la  t^te  ou  etrangle-le."  Le  citoyen  le  plus  meprisable,  fftt-il 
charge  de  vingt  condamnations  ant^rieures.  est  d'abord  amen6  dans  an  edifice  public, 
oil  il  trouve  douze  jures  pour  I'entendre,  une  cour  tres  noble  pour  rintenoger  et 
dinger  impartialement  les  debata,  garantir  sou  droit  de  defense  d  iJ  est  condamnd  a 
la  £i  sans  appel  et  sans  recours,  par  une  sentence  publiquement  et  soiennellement 
motiv^e  et  rendue,  et  que  Theure  de  mourir  soit  arriv^e,  on  depute  encore  vers  lui  ua 
homme  public,  qui  lit  la  sentence  definitive  et  irrevocable  en  presence  de  Texecuteur 
des  hautes  oeuvres  ;  et  c'est  alors  seulement  que  rex^cuteur  peut  mettre  la  main  sur 
lui.  C'est  ainsi.  Messieurs,  que  les  nations  peuvent  vivre,  chez  elles,  h  T^tat  de 
society.  Les  formes  judiciaires,  c'est  la  societe  !  Sans  doute,  avec  elles,  avec  la 
justice  regulierement  et  publiquement  rendue,  11  y  a  encore  des  sc^l^rats,  des 
hommes  qui  tuent  et  qu'il  faut  mettre  justement  a  mort  pour  proteger  la  vie  de  tous. 
Mais  essayez  de  laisser  lea  particuliers  d'une  nation  se  faire  justice  entre  eux,  sans 
tribunal,  sans  les  saintes  formes  de  la  justice,  sana  jugement  r^gulier  et  solennel, 
vous  aurez  tout  de  suite  un  corps  social  condamn^  a  mort,  parce  que  ses  membrea 
t'entretueroni  comme  dea  b^tes  f ^roces.  Les  nations  europ^ennea  n'en  aont  pas  1& 
chez  ellea,  k  I'interieur.  Au  contraire,  en  omettant  des  exceptiona  douloureuaea  dont 
je  n'ai  paa  ^parler  ici,  on  peut  dire  que  la  juatice  y  eat  aussi  parfaitement  organia^e 
que  le  comporte  la  condition  humaine  ;  et  o'eat  ce  qui  rend  le  contraate  plua  strange. 
Elles  en  aont  Ik  entre  ellea  ! 

On  a  public,  depuia  quarante  ana,  depuia  vingt  ana  aurtout,  un  grand  nombre 
d'^crita  fort  a^rieux  sur  cette  situation.  J'ai  lu  dana  un  de  cea  Merita,  dont  Tauteur  eat 
celui  qui  I'a  le  plua  et  le  mieux  approfondie  an  point  de  vue  du  droit  dea  gena  et  k 
tous  lea  pointa  de  vue,  que  noua  avona  fait  plua  de  guerrea  en  trente  ana  que  Tantique 
Syrie  n'en  avait  vu  durant  une  p^riode  de  quinze  centa  ana  de  Thiatoire  ancienne. 
Geaaona  de  faire  la  guerre  aana  jugement  et  aentence  prealable,  et  lea  guerrea  aeront 
beaucoup  plua  rarea,  comme  dana  chaque  nation  lea  meurtres  priv^a  aont  relativement 
rarea,  parce  que  c'est  la  magistrature  qui  poursuit  lea  crimes,  et  non  chacun  qui 
pretend  ae  faire  juatice  aoi-m^me. 

G'eat  ici  la  raison  pour  laquelle  la  proposition  de  votre  comite  ne  laiaae  paa  au 
seul  pouvoir  executif  la  f  onction  de  decr6ter  lea  guerrea.  Le  pouvoir  ex^cutif  d'une 
nation  ae  trouve,  via-&-via  dea  pouvoira  ez6cutifa  ou  gouvemementa  ^trangera,  comme 
dans  une  nation  un  citoyen  via-r^-via  dea  autrea  citoyena.  Geux-ci  ne  ae  font  paa 
juatice  entre  eux,  ne  prononcent  paa  de  jugement  lea  una  centre  lea  autrea  :  c'est  le 
magistrat.  Qu'il  en  soit  de  mime  de  chaque  gouvernement  k  I'egard  des  autrea 
gouvemementa.  D'autre  part,  le  aage  principe  du  partage  dea  pouvoira  et  des  attri- 
butions exige  quil  en  aoit  encore  de  mime  du  Parlement.  Lea  Ghambrea  out  des  attri- 
butions iegialativea,non  judioiaires.  LeaParlementa  ne  aent  paa  dea  tribunaux,  Messieurs, 
et  leurs  membrea  ne  peuvent  pas  dtre  dea  jugea.  Outre  qu'ila  aont  trop  nombreux 
pour  faire  on  tribunal,  ila  aent  trop  diviaea  en  partia  ;  partant  incapablea  d'ltre 
impartiaux.  Impartiality,  intlgrit^,  aont  aynonymcfH,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  de  tribunal 
ordinaire  poaaible,  aana  int^gritl.  L'int^grit^,  c'eat  la  juatice  ;  rimpartialit^,  c'eat  le 
juge.  Je  ne  faia  quHndiquer  cea  raiaona  aana  lea  d^velopper  parce  que  j'ai  mieux  k 
Toua  pr^aenter  que  d0B  deductions  log^iq«ea,  queUe  qu'en  aoit  la  valeur. 
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La  situation  que  nous  venons  de  decrire  et  d*approf ondir  prendra  fin  le  joor  oik  les 
honimesd'ii  present  saurent  qu'il  est  defendu  k  toute  conscience  honn^  de  verser  le  sang^ 
humain — non  occides — sans  justice,  sans  jugement,  et  hors  le  cas  de  n^cessit^.  En 
d'autres  termes,  que  pour  faire  la  guerre  ou  y  participer  sans  £tre  coopabledemeurtre, 
il  faut  d'abord  une  juste  cause,  une  cause  juridique,  tellement  grave,  qu'elle  motive 
TefiEusion  du  sang  :  c*est  la  justice  ;  qu'il  faut  ensuite  la  d^laration  en  forme  de  cette 
juste  cause  a  radversaire  avec  offre  de  la  paix  moyennant  satisfaction  :  c*est  le  juge- 
ment,  avec  sa  signification,  ou  la  declaration  du  cas  de  guerre  ;  quMl  &ut  ennn  le 
refus  de  Vadversaire,  et  I'impossibilite  de  s'entendre  avec  Tui,  ou  d'en  sortir  autrement : 
— c'est  la  necessity.  Et  Ton  saura  ces  trois  choses  le  jour  oh  une  nation  quelconque, 
aura  fait  ressortir  ces  trois  points,  en  instituant  chez  elle  une  magistrature  qui  en  zera 
TappUcation. — L'institution  d'une  telle  magistrature  est-elle  possible  ?  Le  programme 
le  demande.  Nous  croyons  deja  Favoir  dembntre,  en  prouvant  qa*elle  est  n^cessaire, 
your  rendre  aux  hommes  la  conscience  en  afEaires  publiques  et  pour  les  arracher  k 
fesclavage  militaire.  Nous  allons  en  fournir  une  demonstration  sans  r^plique,  en 
racontant  Tinstitution  et  en  exposiint  i'organisation  et  le  fonctionnement  d'one 
emblable  magistrature  qui  a  exists  et  f  onctionnc  durant  plusienrs  siecles,  chez  la 
nation  la  plus  en  vue  et  la  plus  illustrc  du  monde  :  la  nation  romaine.  Nous  aurions 
pu  choisir  d'autres  types.  Nous  pref^rons  celui-U,  pour  plusieurs  raisonsqu'il  est  inatile 
de  fournir.    II  s'agit  du  College  facial  de  Tancienne  Rome. 

LE  OOLLEGB     P^CIAL. 

Un  professeur  de  droit  agrege  k  la  Faculte  de  Dijon,  en  parle  en  ces  termes  an 
d^but  d'une  remarquable  etude  publiee  en  1883  : 

**  II  n'est  pas  sans  interSt,  au  moment  oil  TEurope  multiplie  ses  armements  et  see 

moyens  de  destruction de  faire  un  retour  en  arriere,  de  montrer,  par 

r^tude  des  formalit^s  et  des  garanties  qui  entouraient  a  Bome  la  declaration  des 
^erres  et  la  conclusion  des  traites,  que  ce  pcuple  avait  con^u  du  droit  des  gens  une 
id^e  plus  pure  et  plus  raffin^e  qu'on  n'aurait  pu  I'attendre  de  T^tat  de  sa  civilisation. 
Plu8  d'une  nation  moderne  pourrait  envier  k  ces  temps,  que  nous  appelons  barbares, 
nne  institution  aussi  sage,  aussi  morale  que  T^tait  sous  la  republique  romaine  le 
ooll^ge  des  F^ciaux,  ce  tribunal  respects  qui,  au  dire  de  Varron,  pr^sidait  k  la  loyaut^ 
des  relations  Internationales." 

L'id^e  que  nous  nous  faisons,  dans  la  derniere  moiti^  de  ce  si^cle,  de  la  d^lara- 
Uoi)  de  guerre,  est  fort  singuliere  et  tout  a  fait  inouie.  Si  Ton  demandait  k  nos  con- 
temporains  quel  sens  ils  attachent  k  cette  locution,  la  reponse  unanime,  suppose  qu*elle 
fftt  bas^  sur  les  faits  r^cents  les  plus  nombreux  de  notre  ^poque,  serait  celle-ci :  La 
declaration  de  guerre  est  un  avis  ecrit,  verbal  ou  telegraphic  au  moyen  duquel  une 
nation,  par  Torgane  de  son  gouvernement,  dit  k  une  autre  :  Nons  allons 
nous  battre  ;  ou  encore  :  Nous  allons  domain  chez  vous,  pour  tuer,  piiler 
et  brftler.  II  y  ^  quatre  ans,  c*est  ainsi,  k  la  lettre,  qu*agissait  Sa  Majeste 
le  roi  de  Serbie  k  regard  de  la  Bulgarie.  Sa  dep^che,  la  premiere  piece 
officielle  relative  k  la  guerre,  portait  :  demain  a  six  heures  du  matin.  Dix  ans 
auparavant,  le  11  juillet  1876,  les  m^mes  Serbes  ou  Montenegrins,  pousses  en  avant 
par  la  diplomatic  pour  amener  le  dernier  grand  conflit  entre  la  Russie  et  la  Turquie, 
declaraient  la  guerre,  ou  plutdt  annon9aient  leur  brigandage  par  teiegramme  !  Et  la 
veille  de  Tenvoi  du  teiegramme,  dans  des  deplchcs  ecrites,  ils  protestaient  centre  la 
pensee  qu*on  leur  attribuait  de  vouloir  faire  la  guerreL 

Bien  autre  etait  Tidee  que  se  f  ormaient  de  la  declaration  de  guerre  diverses 
nations  de  I'antiquite,  sans  parlor  du  peuple  de  Dieu,  dont  nous  avons  etudie  les  lois  et 
la  pratique  dans  la  Ire  seance,  notamment  les  Peiasges  et  je  citerai  les  cites 
qui  occupaient  le  sol  de  Tltalie  k  Tepoque  de  la  fondation  de  Bcme,  Albains, 
Ardeates,  Samnites,  Falisques,  Equicoles,  k  qui  les  Bomains  Font  empruntee.  Les 
magistrats  chargesdecettegraveetredoutablefonction.de  declarer  les  guerres,  de 
faire  ou  preparer  les  traites,  portaient,  outre  le  nom  de  Feciaux  2)  ceux  de  gardiens 
ou  conservateurs  de  la  paix,  et  de  juges  de  la  paixj  noma  dont  la  signification  etait, 
dit  Plutarque,  qu'ils  devaient,  dans  I'exercice  de  leur  charge,  rechercher  la  paix  et  la 
justice. 

Les  Remains,  dit  Vattel,  reconnaissaient  one  loi  (superieure)  qui  oblige  les 
nations  entre  elles,  et  ils  rapportaient  k  cette  loi  le  droit  des  ambaesades.    Ils  avaient 

Le  Droit  Fecial  et  les  Feciaux  a  Rome.     Paris,  Durand  et  Pedone. 

1.  L'Heresie  canomquett  la  constitution  de  VEgUae^  par  M.P.  Defonmy,  page  22. 
—Voir  ie  Joanud  de  Romey  et  les  autres  k  ces  dates. 

2.  'Defdes^  ou  de/ocere,  peu  importo. 
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:aus8i  le  Droit  facial,  lequel  n*^tait  autre  chose  que  le  droit  des  gens  par  rapport ^aux 
traites  et  particulierement  4  la  guerre.  Les  Feciaux  ^taient  les  iuterpretes,  les 
gardiens,  et  en  quelque  fa9on  les  pretres  de  la  f oi  publique  1. 

On  les  appelait  F6ciaux,  dit  Varron,  parce  qu'ils  presidaient  k  la  Foi  publique 
-entre  les  peuples.  En  effet,  c'est  par  leiu-  autorite  que  se  ddcidaient  les  justes  guerres, 
qu'eUes  se  terminaient,  et  que  se  faisaient  ensuite  les  traites  qui  r^tablissaient  la  paix 
:8ur  la  foi  publique  8. 

Le  g^nie  de  Bossuet  ^late  en  oris  d'admiration,  en  voyant  d^filer,  dans  la 
procession  de  THistoire  oniverselle,  le  v^n^rable  College  facial  de  la  Rome 
antique  : 

'^  Qu'y  a-t-il  de  plus  beau,  de  plus  saint  que  le  college  des  Feciaux  ?  Le  Conseil 
^tait  ^tabli  pour  juger  si  une  guerre  ^tait  juste.  Avant  que  le  S^nat  la  proposSt,  et 
que  le  peuple  la  r^soltlt,  cet  examen  d'^quit^  pr^c^dait  toujours.  Quand  la  justice  de 
la  guerre  ^tait  reconnue,  le  S6nat  prenait  des  mesures  pour  Tentreprendre.  Mais  on 
croyait  devoir  avant  tout  redemander  dans  les  formes  k  Tusurpateur  les  choses 
injustement  ravies,  et  Ton  n'en  venait  auz  extr^mit^s  qu'apres  avoir  epuis6  les  voies 
de  la  douceur. 

"  Sainte  institution  s'il  en  fut  jamais,  et  qui  fait  honte  aux  Chretiens  8..."  Aux 
Chretiens  de  son  temps,  qui  n'^tait  d^j&plus  Vkge  chretien,et  du  noire,  qui  Test  enoor* 
moins. 

Venous  &  son  organisation. 

Le  College  facial  se  composait  de  vingt  membres  pris  parmi  les  citoyens  les  plus 
-^minents  de  la  R^publique. 

Ge  nombre  de  vingt  est  sagement  choisi.  Us  ne  sont  pas  trop  nombreux  pour 
^6rmer  une  cour  de  justice  de  cette  importance.  Car  il  s*agit  d'une  cour  de  justice,  et 
•si  c^^tait  une  multitude,  ce  ne  serait  plus  one  cour  de  justice.  II  ne  faut  pas  non  plus 
qu'ils  soient  en  trop  petit  nombre.  S'ils  n*^taient  que  quatre  ou  cinq,  ils  pourraient 
degen^rei'  en  cabale,  ce  qui  est  difficile  avec  on  personnel  de  vingt  membres  d'une 
honorabilit^  notoire. 

Ils  sont  k  vie,  pour  n^^tre  pas  influences  dans  leur  jugement  par  la  crainte  d'etre 
T^voqu^s,  ou  de  n*6tre  pas  rl^lus,  ou  par  Fambition  de  T^tre,  dans  le  cas  otl  ils 
auraient  rendu  nne  sentence  d^plaisante  aux  partis  ou  auz  entrainementt 
populaires. 

Pour  la  m^me  raison,  les  Feciaux,  une  f ois  institu^s,  ne  furent  plus  ^lus  ni  par 
le  S^nat  ni  par  le  peuple,  souvent  &  Rome  en  disaccord  et  partag^s  en  factions  et 
partis  opposes.  C^est  pourquoi  le  College  facial  se  recrutait  par  ce  mode  de  suffrage 
appeie  cooptcUion  ;  en  d'autres  termes,  quand  un  des  vingt  mourait,  ses  collogues  en 
eiisaient  eux-m^mes  un  autre  k  sa  place.  Ce  qui  se  passait  ainsi  :  chacun  presentait 
ison  candidat,  en  jurant  qu*il  ^tait  digne  ;  ensuite  avait  lieu  la  cooptation  proprement 
dite,  c'est-&-dire  le  choix  du  plus  digne  par  tout  le  College  r^uni,  parmi  les  candidats 
proposes.  D'autres  conditions  ^taient  encore  n^cessaires.  Plusieurs  d'entre  eux,  au 
moms  4  r^poque  de  leur  Election,  devaient  6tre  ce  qu'on  appelait  :  **  Peres  patr^s,*' 
Patres  patrati  ;  c'est-4-dire  avoir  leur  pcre  vivant  et  #tre  eux-memes  peres  defamille, 
comme  pour  mieux  ofErif"  en  leurs  persbnnes  la  garantie  de  I'honneur  passe  et  de 
rhonneur  futur  de  la  patrie.  C^^tait  toujours  un  pere  patre  que  les  autres 
devaient  ^lire  pour  chef  d^ambassade  en  cas  de  plainte  ou  de  conflit  international. 

Une  fois  revStus  de  cette  magistrature,  les  Feciaux  pouvaient  bien  exercer  con- 
curremment  d'autres  charges  dans  Tordre  civil,  mais  non  dans  les  armies  de  la 
Republique,  et  il  ne  leur  ^tait  pas  permis  de  prendre  part  personnellement  k  la 
guerre,  de  peur  que  leur  valeur  militaire,  vertu  si  commune  k  Rome,  ne  fit  pencher 
k  balance  de  leur  jugement  du  c6te  de  la  guerre  ou  de  la  prolongation  de  la  guerre, 
-au  detriment  de  la  justice  et  de  la  paix,  dont  ils  avaient  la  garde. 

Avec  cette  organisatiozi'  et  cette  ind^pendance,  les  Feciaux  n'ont  pourtant  dans 
les  mains  que  les  moyens  d^^tre  integres,  non  celui  de  tyranniser  la  Republique  en 
lui  faisant  faire  la  guerre  selon  leur  bon  plaisir.  Car,  et  c*est  peut-^tre  ici  le  point 
culminant  de  la  sagesse  du  l^gislateur  k  qui  Ton  doit  cette  institution,  les  Feciaux 
rContpas  la  dScisimi  de  la  giXtrre  !  En  ce  qui  regarde  une  guerre  k  entreprendre,  lit 
n'ont  qu'une  attribution,  celle  dejuger  ai  elU  esijvste  oui  ou  non,  en  d'autres  termes, 
s'il  y  a  une  juste  cause.  Lorsqu*ils  out  jug^  que  la  cause  est  juste,  apres  informations 
^t  cnquetes,  et  d'autres  solennit^s  dont  je  parlerai  tout  k  Theure,  leur  rdle  est  fini,  et 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  fait,  tout  est  encore  k  faire  quant  k  la  decision  de  la  guerre.      Alors 


1.  Vattel,  liv.,  III.,  ch.  111. 

2.  Varro,  De  ling.  laL,  lib.  IV. 

3.  Ditcours  sur  Vhintoire  imlrerselle. 
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intervient  le  Senat,  puis  le  peuple  assemble  en  comioes.      O'est  de  Fun  et  de  Taatre 
que  depend  la  decision,  non  des  F^ciaux  qui  n'ont  plus  rien  k  dire.  Si  le  S^nat  la  vote, 
et  que  le  peuple  Tordoniie,  elle  se  f era,  sinon,  elle  ne  se  fera  pas  ;  et  il  arrivait  qu'elle- 
ne  se  faisait  pas  1. 

Vattel  resume  ires  clairement,  en  terraes  g^n^raux,  ce  que  les  Bomains- 
pratiquaient :  ^*  Une  nation  on  son  conducteur  n'ayant  pas  seulement  k  garder  la. 
justice  dans  toutes  sos  de  inarches,  mais  encore  k  les  r^gler  sui*  le  bien  de  TEtat,  il 
faut  que  des  motifs  bounetcs  et  louables  coucourent  avec  les  raisons  justificatives- 
pour  lui  faire  entreprendre  la  guerre.  Ces  raisona  font  voir  que  le  gouvernement  est 
en  droit  de  prendre  les  armes,  qu'il  en  a  un  juste  sujet ;  les  motifs  montrent  qu*il 
est  k  propos,  qu'il  est  convenable,  dans  le  cas  dont  il~  s'agit,  d'user  de  son  droit  r 
oeuz-ci  se  rapportent  k  la  prudence,  comme  les  raisons  justificatives  se  rapportent. 
k  la  justice  2." 

II  est  done  avere  que  ce  peuple  remain,  naguere  encore  un  ramassis  de  brigands^ 
ravisseurs  des  femmes  etrangeres,  sut  se  donner  de  bonne  heure  une  telle  institution^, 
par  amour  de  la  justice,  et  comme  un  frein  pour  brider  Tinjustice  de  ses  ardeurs- 
belliqueuses.  Autrement,  k  quoi  bon  ce  Tribunal  facial  si  sagement  organist  ? 
puisque  le  Senat  delibcrait  si  serieusement  apres  la  decision  des  Fcciaux,  puisque  \& 
peuple  eh  comices  deliberait  k  son  tour  avant  d'acquiescer  definitivement,  et  qu*il 
refusait  parf ois  ?  Ce  tribunal  ett  ete  completement  inutile,  s'il  n^etlt  pas  6t6  ^tabli 
avant  tout  et  uniquement  pour  assurer  le  droit  et  le  juste. 

Le  peuple  remain  s'etait  6te  k  lui-meme,  en  adoptant  les  institutions  f^ciales,  lo^ 
pouvoir  de  faire  des  guerres  criminelles  et  insensdes,  il  avait  abdiqud  ses  passions  d© 
violence  eutre  les  mains  des  Feciaux,  comme  nous  abdiquons  nos  consciences  entre- 
les  mains  de  nos  cabinets,  de  nos  ministres  irresponsables.  ^ 

Pom-suivons.  II  nous  reste  k  achever  la  description  du  Tribunal  facial  et. 
son  fonctionnement.  C'est  ici  que  nous  aliens  voir  ce  que  les  Remains  entendaient 
par  la  declaration  de  guerre  d'abord,  la  d^nonciation  des  hostiIitesensuite,et  comment 
lis  appliquaient  la  maxime  cit^e  tout  k  rhem*e  :  II  faut  que  les  causes  d'une  guerr& 
soient  claires  et  4videntes  et  qu'elles  le  soient  si  bien,  qu'elles  n'aient  pas  k  redouter 
Texpos^  public  que  Ton  en  doit  faire.  Oar  la  coutume  a  toujours  ^t^  de  faire  leB- 
publications  d'une  guerre  en  en  articulant  la  cause,  afin  que  le  genre  humaia 
tout  entier  pour  ainsi  dire  puisse  connaitre  de  la  justice  de  cette  cause. 

Avant  que  le  S6nat  eht  etd  saisi  de  Taifaire,  non  plus  que  le  peuple  en  cornices^ 
le  College  des  Fcciaux,  sa  sentence  rendue,  d^putait  k  la  nation  dont  le  peuple  romaiik 
avait  k  se  plaindre  une  ambassade  compos^e  de  plusieurs  de  ses  membres,  ayant  k  bbl 
t§te  le  Pater  patratus,  orn6  extdrieurement  des  symboles  de  la  paix.  Arrive  k  la. 
frontiere,  aux  premieres  personnes  qu*il  rencontrait,  il  signifiait  les  justes  griefs  da 
peuple  remain.  Puis,  s'avan9ant  jusqu*au  siege  du  gouvernement,  il  les  r^p6tait  k  la. 
porte  de  la  ville  ;  enfin  il  pendtrait  dans  le  forum,  et  en  presence  de  ce  peuple  et  do- 
ses chefs,  il  prenait  la  parole,  toujours  dans  les  memes  termes,  et  ^non^ait  les  causes- 
claires  et  positives  qui  pouvaient  ameuer  la  guerre,  demandant  satisraction  pour  lo 
tort  commis,  renon9ant  non  pas  vaguement  et  obscur^ment,  mais  I'articulant 
nettement  et  au  moyen  de  breves  formules  que  Fhistoire  nous  a  conservees. 

Apr^s  avoir  re9u  la  reponse  de  la  nation  ainsi  mise  en  cause,  Tambassade  revenait 
k  Borne,  et  y  attendait  pendant  un  mois  Teffet  de  sa  d-marche.  Si,  k  Texpiration  de 
oe  d^lai,  satisfaction  n'etait  pas  donn^e  au  peuple  remain,  elle  retournait  une  seconde 
fois  au  pays  stranger,  et  Ic  pere  patrd  ddnon^ait  la  guerre  future  en  ces  termes  :  "  Je 
vous  prends  k  teinoin  que  tel  peuple  est  mjuste  et  qu'il  refuse  de  faire  le  droit. 
C'est  pourquoi  nous  allons  en  refdrer  k  nos  s^nateurs  pour  qu'ils  avisent  aux  moyena 
de  nous  obtenir  justice." 

Telle  est.  Messieurs,  la  d^clamtion  du  cas  de  guerre  avec  la  deuonciation  des 
hostilites  chez  les  Remains.  C'est  d'elle  qu'il  est  ^crit  dans  leur  droit  public  :  Noua 
ne  consid^rons  comme  emiemis  que  eeux  qui  nous  font  la  guerre  apres  nous  I'avoir 
d^clar^e,  ou  k  qui  nous  la  faisons  apres  la  leur  avoir  d^clarde  nous-m^mes  :  lea 
autres  sent  des  brigands  ou  des  pirates  3.  Le  proc^d6  et  la  formule  moderne  :  Nona 
allons  nous  battre,  qui  retient  dans  I'Europe  contemporaine  le  nom  de  declaration, 


1.  Tons  ces  details  sent  extraits  de  divers  auteurs  latins  et  grecs.  On  lea 
trouvc  prcs(iue  tons  dans  M.  Weiss,  op,  cit, 

2.  Vaitel,  loc,  cit. 

8.  PoMPONNE.  Ce  texte,  si  clair  pour  qui  a  6tudi6  le  Droit  fecial,  est  souvent 
cite,  pas  toujours  compris.  Le  voici  :  Hostes  hi  sunt,  qui  uobis  aut  quihus  nos  publico 
helium  decrevimus  :  cteteri  lalrones  et  prcedwmes  sunt.  Digeste,  1.  118.  De  verborum, 
sifjnificatione. 
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n'en  est  qu'uae  indigne  parodie  ;  elle  n 'est  pas  m^me  une  d^nonciation  d'hostilites^ 
faute  d'avoir  ete  pr6c6d6e  de  la  vraie  declaration  du  cas  de  guerre  ,  ce  n'est  qu'un  cri 
de  violence,  donnant  le  signal  du  brigandage. 

Nous  n'avons  plus  qu*a  conclure  :  toutes  les  solutions  demandees  par  le  pro- 
gramme ressortent  de  ce  qui  precede. 

(a)  Une  telle  magistrature  est-elle  possible  ?  Cette  question  est  resolue.  Ab- 
actu  ad  posse  valef:  consecutio,  Elle  est  plus  que  possible  ;  elle  est  necessaire  pour 
restaurer  lu  pratique  de  la  Loi  eternoUe  en  mati^re  d^efEusion  du  sang,  pour  mettre  fin 
a  Tecrasenieut  de  la  conscience  chez  ceux  qui  embrassent  volontairement  la  carriere 
militaire,  comme  chez  ceux  qui  y  entrent  forc^ment  par  la  conscription.  Un& 
institution  que  pratiqua  le  peuple  hcbreu  conform^ment  4  la  Loi  de  Dieu,  qui  ctait 
etablie  et  fonctionnait  chez  les  Pelasges  et  d'autres  peuples  de  Tantiquit^,  qui  avait 
autrefois  ses  analogues  chez  les  nations  chretienneS;  en  Angleterro,  par  exemple,  dan& 
.  le  Conseil  Prive,  une  telle  institution,  qui  oserait  soutenir  que  les  nations  modernes  de 
FEurope  en  sont  incapables  ?  Los  Remains  soitant  du  banditisme  se  la  sent  biea 
donnee. 

(h)  Quels  seraiont  ses  pouvoirs  ?  Serait-ce  un  Corps  permanent  cre6  par  les 
Parlements  ? 

Ses  pouvojrs  essentiels  doivent  6tre  ceux  du  College  facial  en  ce  qui  regarde  1& 
justice,  rien  de  plus,  mais  rien  de  moins.  II  faut  qu'elje  soit  un  pouvoir  judiciaire,  et 
que  ni  les  ministres,  ni  les  Parlements,  ni  les  Chefs  d'Etat  ne  puissent  meme  deliberer 
sur  Tentreprise  d'ime  gueire,  tant  que  la  cour  feciale  n'aura  pas  prononc^  qu'elle  est 
juste.  Rien  n'empeche  de  s'y  preparer  si  on  la  redoute.  Cela  ne  regarde  plus  la  cour 
feciale,  non  plus  que  la  decision  meme  de  la  guerre,  une  fois  d^clar^e  juste  par  la- 
Cour,  et  reconnue  necessaire  par  les  autres  pouvoirs. 

Pour  plus  de  clarte,  j'ai  r6dig6  quatre  articles  sur  les  pouvoirs  de  la  cour  feciale^ 
a  etablir  dans  chaque  nation  : 

Article  Premier. — II  est  instituS  un  Grand  Conseil  du  droit  deq  gens,  form^ 
de  magistrals  sp^ciaux,  et  fonctionnant  h  Tinstar  d'une  haute  cour  de  justice,  pour 
Texamen  et  le  jugement  des  justes  causes  de  guerre. — Les  d6p^ches,  rapports,  corres- 
pondances,  et  g^neralement  toutes  les  pieces  relatives  k  des  conflits  internationaux  lui 
sont  communiques  par  le  ministre  des  afEaires  ^trangeres. 

Art.  2. — Le  Chef  de  I'Etat  est  juge,  avec  le  Parlement,  des  raisons  d'Etat  en 
matiere  de  guerre  ^  entreprendre,  et  il  dispose  de  la  force  arm^e  vis-&-vis  des  autres 
nations  avec  Fassentiment  des  Chambrcs.  Mais  le  Chef  de  TEtat  ne  peut  demander 
cet  assentiment,  ni  le  Parlement  le  donner,  et  ni  Tun  ni  Tautre  ne,peuvent  d6creter 
une  guerre,  sans  que  prealablement  le  Grand  Conseil  du  droit  des  gens  ait  ^t^  saisi  de 
la  cause,  et  que,  reuni  en  haute  coiu',  il  ait  rendu  son  jugement  motiv^,  ^tablissant  la 
justice  du  cas  de  guerre. 

Art.  3. — ^Ni  avant,  ni  apres  Tassentiment  des  Chambres,  le  Chef  de  TEtat  n& 
peut  d^noncer  la  guerre,  ni  les  ministres  ordonner  aucun  acte  d'hostilit^  quelconque,. 
centre  une  nation  ou  peuplade  eti*angere  quelle  qu'elle  soit,  avant  de  lui  avoir  declare 
le  cas  de  guerre,  c'est-;!i-dire  de  lui  avoir  notifi^,  par  ambassade,  le  jugement .  motive 
du  Grand  Conseil,  de  Tavoir  mise  en  dem,eure  de  r^parer  le  tort  commis  envers  la 
nation,  el;  enoncc  audit  jugement,  et  d'avoir  eu  connaissance  certaine  de  son  refus  d» 
faire  droit. 

Art.  4. — En  cas  de  declaration  et  de  d^nonciation  de  guerre,  en  m^me  temps  qwe 
sera  transrais  Torilre  d'ouvrir  les  hostilites,  le  jugement  de  la  haute  cour,  ou  r6nonc6^ 
sommaire  des  justes  causes  de  la  guerre,  extrait  dudit  jugement,  sera  lu  publique- 
ment  ^  I'ordre  en  tete  de  chaque  escadron,  bataillon  des  armies  et  equipage  de  la 
marine  et  affiche  dans  toutes  les  paroisses  ou  communes  du  territoire  national. 

(c)  •Comment  constituer  cette  autorit6,  ou  plut6t  cette  magistratiure  ?  Aurait* 
elle  rorganisation  du  Conseil  Prive  d'Angleterre  ?  Serait-ce  un  corps  permanent  et 
independant  cree  par  les  Parlements. 

Comment  constituer  cette  Magistrature  ? — Chaque  nation  la  constituerait  dans 
Tesprit  le  plus  conforme  d  sa  propre  constitution,  pomvu  qu'on  ne  s'ecarte  pas 
des  principes  de  rorganisation  du  College  Fecial  :  et  cela  suffira. 

Seciit-ce  un  corps  permanent  et  independant  cre6  par  les  Parlements  ? 

II  ne  m'apparticnt  pas  de  prononcer  sur  ce  point  en  ce  qui  regarde  la  nation 
adglaise.  II  suflit  que  le  principe  et  Finstitution  de  cette  magistrature  soit  admis,  1& 
reste  viendra  facilement  de  soi-m^me.  En  ce  qui  regarde  la  creation  do  ces  magistrate 
par  les  Parlements,  j'avoue  que  j'ai  une  crainte,  celle  de  leur  donner  Tid^e  de  croire 
qu'ils  sont  une  espece  de  commission  ou  de  depiendance  du  parlement.  Cette  seule  id6e 
suffirait  pour  leur.dtei.lajconviction  qu'ils  sont  des  juges — juges  de  la  justice  des  causes 
des  guerres,  Et  il  faut  qu'ils  soient  des  juges,  ou  ils  n'ont  plus  de  raison  d'etre.  Je  ne 
m'avance  pas  n^anmoins  jusqu'a  dire  qu'ils  ne  devraient  pas,  poor  la  premiere  fois^ 
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inais  pour  la  premiere  f ois  seulement,  ^tre  desigD^s  par  le  Parlement. 

Cette  magistrature  aurait-elle  V organisation  du  Conseil-privi  cT Angleterre* 
Je  me  declare  de  nouveau  incompeteDt.  Cependant  au  corn's  de  mes  etudes  sur 
ce  sujet  de  premier  ordre,  j'ai  trouv6  des  choses  merveilleuses  sur  le  Privy  Council^  et 
vous  m'accorderez  encore  deux  miuutee  pour  que  j'aie  Thonueur  de  vous  les  rappeler. 

Le  Roi  et  son  Conseil-priv^,  dit  Coke,  formaient  une  tr^s-noble,  digne  et  hono- 
rable reunion  qui  se  tenait  au  Palais  du  Souverain.  Celui-ci  allait  y  singer  en 
personne.  Les  Conseillers-priv6s  avaient,  comme  de  fideles  sentinelles,  a  veiller  et 
pourvoir  k  la  defense,  a  la  sftret^  et  a  I'inter^t  du  Royaume  (1).  Lords,  ^v^ques, 
justiciers,  hommes  jouissant  de  la  consideration  et  de  Testime  publique,  choisis  libre- 
ment  par  la  Couronne  parmi  tons  les  sujets  anglais,  ils  pretaient  im  serment  tr^- 
fiolennel  et  tres-6tendu.  Ils  juraient'  dc  conseiller  le  Souverain  avec  toute  Thabilete  et 
le  discernement  dont  ils  ^talent  capables,  d 'avoir  constamment  en  vue  dans  leurs 
€onseils,  I'honneur  de  la  Couronne  «t  le  bien  public,  sans  se  laisser  influencer  par  Tesprit  de 
parti,  leurs  affections  particuMeres,  Tamour  des  presents  ou  la  crainte ;  d'^viter  la  corrup- 
tion ;  en  un  mot  d'observer,  de  mettre  en  oeuvreetde  faire  tout  cequ'un  loyal  conseiller 
doit  a  son  Souverain  ^2).  La  Couronne  ^tait  obligee  de  prendre  leur  avis  pour 
exercer  sa  prerogative  ;  et  bien  qu'elle  ett  seule  la  decision,  cette  decision  n*^tait 
obligatoire  qu'autant  qu'elle  r^unissait  la  plurality  des  -sufErages  du  Conseil  (3). 
Chaque  conseiller  ^tait  personnellement  responsable  de  son  avis  consign^  au  Registre 
et  signe  par  lui.  Et  cette  responsabilite  n'etait  pas  un  vain  mot.  Le  cas  ^ch^nt,  les 
Communes  pouvaient  par  I'lmpeachment,  mettre  en  jugement  les  ConseiUers  prives, 
et  les  Pairs  les  condamner,  s'ils  avaient  emis  un  avis  d^shonorant  pour  le  nom  anglais, 
contraire  k  la  Common-Law,  ou  pernicieux  au  pays  (4). 

C'^tait  une  belle  institution.  II  paratt  qu'elle  est  tomb^e  en  d^su^tude  comme 
rimpeachment — Rien  n'emp^cherait,  dit  un  autre  de  vos  compatriotes,  de  former  la 
magistrature  dpnt  nous  parlous,  non  du  Conseil  priv6  tout  entier  qui  aujourd'hui  est 
trop  nombreux  pour  faire  un  tribunal,  mais  d'un  Comity  du  Conseil  priv^,  dont  les 
membres  devraient  Itre  nomm^s  k  vie  comme  les  juges,  ou  pour  le  temps  de  la  vie 
du  Souverain,  comme  les  membres  du  Conseil  priv6. 

Quoi  qu^il  en  soit,  pen  importe.  Messieurs.  Encore  une  fois,  11  sera  facile  de 
constituer  cette  magistrature  dans  chaque  nation,  d^s  que  le  principe  sera  admis.  La 
demiere  question  du  Programme  est  celle-ci  :  Quelles  sont  les  difificult^s  que  presente 
cette  organisation,  et  comment  y  faire  face?  II  me  semble  que  vous  r^pondez  avec 
moi  :  il  n'y  en  a  pas  ;  il  n'y  en  a  pas  d^autres  assur^ment  que  la  routine,  et,  si  elle 
«xiste,  la  resistance  des  passions  qui  sont,  au  fond,  parf ois  avec  la  maladresse  de  ceux 
qui  menent  les  affaires,  k  vraie  cause  des  guerres.  Mais  ces  difficult^s  n^en  sont  pas, 
puisqu'on  les  rencontre  toujours  dans  la  vie,  chaque  fois  qu^on  veut  le  bien,  et 
fiurtout  le  bien  public.  Elles  ne  sont  done  pas,  si  elles  existent,  insurmontables. 
Permettez-moi  d'emprunter  le  langage  du  patriarche  Abraham  priant  pour  Sodome  et 
Oomorrhe  :  Qu'il  se  trouve  cinquante  membres  d*un  Parlement  quelconque  de 
TEurope,  quarante,  s'il  n'y  en  a  pas  cinquante,  trente,  vingt,  dix,  B*il  n*y  en  a  que  dix, 
•et  qu'ils  pr^sentent  solennellement  un  Projet  de  Loi  ou  aacte  de  Parlement  avec 
•expose  de  motifs  pour  I'institution  d'une  cour  f ^ciale  k  TefEet  de  sortir  leur  nation,  et 
les  autres  peuples  de  TEurope  avec  elle,  du  crime,  du  danger  et  de  la  mine.  S'il  n'est 
pas  accueilli  d'embl^e,  qu'ils  le  pr^sentent  de  nouveau.  A  la  troisieme  fois  leur 
projet  sera  adopts  :  la  pression  du  sentiment  public  reveille  sur  les  v^rites  les  plus 
primordiales  et  les  devoirs  les  plus  imp^ratif  s  des  hommes  entreeux,  se  f  era  sentir  aux 
legislateurs. 

Un  homme  revStu  des  plus  hautes  fonctionB  publiques,  k  qui  je  faisais  part 
r^cemment  de  mes  vues  sur  ce  sujet,  me  disait  :  L'^gleterre  est  la  nation  la  mieux 
prepar^e  pour  faire  revivre  cette  institution  salutaire,  et  peut-§tre,  par  elle,  sauver 
rEurope.  Je  suis  heureux  de  rendre  ce  t^oignage  an  pays  qui  m'accueille  et  4 
Tassembiee  qui  m'a  entendu  avec  tant  de  bienveillance. 

DISCUSSION. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  the  word 
^*  direct "  was  substituted  for  the  word  "  announce  "  in  the 
second  section  of  the  resolution. 

a>  Coke,  Institute  iv.,  c.  ii.  <t)  Bowyer,  128.  (8)  Id.  Ibid.  216.  (4)  R. 
DiscQurs  sur  PEffusion  du  sang  des  hommes  et  le  Droit  de  Guerre,  page  110-111. 
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M.  Vasseur,  Agent  in  Paris  of  the  Peace  Society,  speaking  in 
French,  called  in  question  the  efficiency  of  the  Fecial  Tribunal ;  doubted 
very  much  whether  it  had  the  influence  ascribed  to  it ;  called  attention 
to  the  bad  working  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  showed  that  the 
town  of  Delphi,  which  refused  to  follow  its  behests,  was  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great  and  destroyed.  They  did  not  come  there  to 
regulate  war,  but  to  declare  absolutely  against  it. 

M.  Emilb  Arnaud,  who  also  spoke  in  French,  condemned 
the  proposal  for  a  juridical  court  if  that  court  had  the  power  of 
declaring  war,  the  object  of  the  Congress  being  not  to  consider  con- 
ditions under  which  war  can  be  declared,  but  to  deny  the  right  of  war 
in  all  cases.  A  court  of  the  kind  might  be  necessary,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  to  arbitration.  He  dwelt  upon  the  mischief 
that  would  follow  the  institution  of  such  a  court,  as  rather  a  pro- 
longation of  the  actual  state  of  things  than  a  permanent  remedy,  and 
proposed  the  following  amendment : — 

Whereas  the  very  principle  and  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
Universal  Congress  of  Peace  are  the  establishment  of  the  juridical  order 
(or  state  of  law)  among  natio7is,  and  consequently  the  negation  of  the 
right  of  war ;  whereas  any  investigation  by  this  Congress  of  the  con- 
ditims  necessary  for  the  dectaratiun  of  ivai\  and  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  authorities  in  this  matter^  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  war  ;  whereas  the  only  case  where  a  people  can  enter  into  acts 
of  war  is  that  of  legitimate  defence^  in  which  case  no  declaration  of  war 
by  such  people  is  necessary:  therefore  this  Congress  declares  the  negation 
of  the  right  of  war^  denies  to  all  authorities  and  powers  the  right  of 
declaring  war,  declares  its  belief  in  the  pacific  solution  of  the  inter- 
national  differences  which  form  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a 
universal  state  of  law  ;  and  further  resolves  that  it  will  give  its  attention 
and  efforts  exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  all  measures  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  law,  and  for  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  peace,  and  not  to  the  discussion  of  tJie  code  of  war. 

(See  page  188  for  final  form  of  resolution.) 

Mr.  Collet  said  that  for  thirty-six  years  he  had  been  endeavouring 
to  bring  forward  the  proposal  which  was  now  being  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time — namely,  that  the  question  of  the  justico 
of  a  war  should  be  decided  beforehand  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  not  by 
parliament  or  people.  In  the  case  of  war  the  same  plan  should  be  adopted 
as  in  domestic  relations,  where  a  murderer  has  to  be  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  before  he  can  be  hanged  ;  but  in  cases  of  war  the  whole  matter 
in  this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years  had  been  left  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister,  who  made  wars  without  a  declaration^ 
knowing  that  if  they  declared  the  causes  of  any  particular  war  they 
would  lay  themselves  open  to  future  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  ground 
upon  which  they  acted  was  right  or  wrong.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  injustice  of  the  Burmese  war,  because  it  was  manifested 
in  the  declaration  which  demanded  that  the  Indian  Viceroy  should 
appoint  the  Arbitrator.  In  the  case  of  the  wars  with  China 
nobody  knew  what  the  wars  were  for.  Both  in  t  the  case  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States  it  was  supposed  that  the  Legislature  had  the 
power  of  vetoing  a  war  because  the  right  to  refuse  supplies  rested  in 
their  hands  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  wars  were  commenced  before  the 
people^s  representatives  had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  and  when  once  the 
country  had  undertaken  certain  measures  Parliament  was  sure  to. 
grant  supplies.  It  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  consulted  before  war  was 
declared.  They  must  also  have  a  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  existed  in  tha 
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"United  States,  in  Hungary,  and  in  Austria.  Mr.  Urquhart  formed,  thirty- 
«ix  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  a  number  of  committees 
throughout  the  country,  who  made  it  their  business  to  inquire  and  under- 
stand the  proceedings  of  government,  and  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  stop  whatever  was  iUegal.  He  was  one  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  those  committees.  They  would  have  to  revive  that  system.  He 
complained  that  peace  advocates  did  not  take  sufficient  trouble  to 
tiscertain  the  previous  history  of  wars.  In  regard  to  the  amendment, 
it  was  impossible  to  abolish  war  without  first  regularising  it ;  and  if 
"they  attempted  to  proscribe  war  altoLrether,  their  attitude  would  be 
regarded  as  a  wholly  impracticable  one. 

The  PiiESiDKNT  having  to  leave  at  this  point,  the  chair 

was  taken  bv  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt. 

>/ 

Baron  De  St.  Georges  Armstrong  proposed 

"  That  six  months  should  he  allowed  to  elapse  between  any  declara- 
Hon  of  war  and  the  commencement  of  hostilities^  so  that  governments 
'<ind  peoples  should  have  time  for  reflection^'' 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson',  of  Westmoreland,  seconded  this 
on  the  ground  that  every  delay  is  again. 

Mr.  J.  D.  NiEASS,  delegate  from  the  International  Arbitration 
League,  seconded  M.  Arnaud's  amendment.  On  principle  he  was 
totally  opposed  to  war  whether  between  individuals  or  nations.  He 
looked  upon  all  wars  as  fratricidal,  because  mankind  was  one  brother- 
hood. Those  who  went  forth  to  kill  people  in  other  lands  were  just 
as  likely  to  kill  friends  as  foes.  The  Egyptian  war  and  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria  was  one  of  the  greatest  blots  in  English  history. 
He  abhorred  war,  whether  there  was  an  apparent  justification  or  a  real 
necessity  for  it,  believing  that  all  international  disputes  could  be 
settled  without  the  destruction  of  human  life  if  a  proper  court  were 
established. 

The  Chairman  annotlucod  that  the  mover  of  the  original  resolu- 
"tion  and  M.  Arnaud,  who  moved  the  first  amendment,  had  come  to  an 
understanding,  and  that  a  proposition  would  be  made  which  the  sup- 
porters both  of  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  would  be  able  to 
vote  for.  He  then  read  the  revised  resolution,  which  was  in  the  terms 
of  M.  Arnaud's  amendment  as  far  as  the  words  ^^  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  slate  of  law y""  and  continued,  "and  the 
Congress  declares  that  ivhile  waiting  for  the  definite  establishment 
of  tlie  juridical  state  or  condition  of  law,  the  institution  under  all 
^governmenU  of  a  juridical  CO} irt,  like  that  explained  in  the  pajjer  by 
the  Abbe  Defonrny,  would  be  an  excellent  way  of  diminishing  the 
chances  of  war'''* ;  therefore  the  Coiiirress  adopts  the  following  resolu- 
tion: -^^  While  waiting  for  theeatahlinhment  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, the  Congress  desires  that  there  may  be  establisJied  a  juridical  court 
under  the  following  conditions,''''  Then  follow  the  words  of  the  first 
:Tesolntion  (clauses  1,  2,  3). 

M.    Frederic    Passy    having  explained   in   French    the 
4i]tered  position, 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones,  of  the  United  States,  said  he  was  sorry  to 
rfipeak  in  opposition  to  men  working  in  the  same  cause  as  himself,  and 
who  had  given  their  lives  and  deliberate  thought  to  that  question  ;  but 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak  for  that  portion  of  the  country  from 
which  ho  came,  and  to  present  its  thoughts  and  feelings  as  one  phase  of 
-the  question.  From  his  standpoint  the  people  themselves  were  the 
judges  of  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  a  war.     (Applause.) 
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^hat  vras  called  a  court  in  the  proposition  before  the  CongresB  wa& 
not,  as  he  understood  it,  a  court  at  all,  where  opposing  parties  could 
bring  forward  their  witnesses  to  testify  ;  it  was  simply  a  Cabinet  set 
apart  to  decide  whether  the  country  should  enter  upon  a  war  ("  No, 
no*').  Those  composing  the  Cabinet  might  have  learning  on  matters  of 
ivar,  but  the  people  had  exactly  the  same  means  of  studying  and  ex- 
amining the  question  in  the  light  of  precedents. 

The  Chairman  interposed  with  the  remark  that  the 
proposed  court  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  declara- 
tion of  w^ar ;  it  simply  had  to  give  its  opinion  to  the 
•executive. 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones  said  it  came  to  the  same  thing. 

The    Chairman  :    No  ;   this   court  is  to  examine  and 

consider  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  to  submit  the  result  of 

the  examination  to  the  Government. 

M.  Augustine  Jones  maintained  that  substantially  it  was  the 
same  thing.  If  the  pulse  of  the  people  was  in  favour  of  war,  they 
would  sweep  away  the  court  like  a  cobweb  if  it  opposed  their  wishes, 
because  the  people  created  the  court,  and  they  could  take  it  to  pieces 
and  dissolve  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  far  better  for  them  not 
to  be  discussing  what  should  be  done  with  reference  to  war,  but  to  be 
legislating  for  peace — (hear,  hear) —  not  creating  cobwebs  which  were 
ior  the  hour,  not  anticipating  these  little  matters,  which  were  the 
mere  beginning,  as  compared  with  that  great  question  of  seizing  the 
people  by  their  hearts,  and  affections,  and  judgment,  and  the  moral 
forces  of  the  age  and  of  civilisation,  in  order  to  lift  them  to  the  plane 
of  the  peace  movement.  No  form  of  legislation  could  do  this  thing  ; 
it  was  only  to  be  done  by  moral  forces,  by  religious  forces,  by  appealing 
to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  a  cause. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stanford,  of  Birmingham,  thought  that  if  the 
Congress  gave  waj^  to  any  institution  that  would  have  for  its 
object  the  support  of  war  they  would  be  committing  them- 
selves to  war  itself. 

Miss  Francks  Lord,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Moral 
Reform  Union,  said  she  had  no  patience  with  any  shades  of 
wrong. 

Miss    FoBiNSON    moved  an   amendment,   to    omit    the 

clause  justifying  defensive  wars,  namely  : 

'^Inasmuch  as  the  only  one  case  where  a  2Jeople  can  enter  into  acts  of 
war  is  that  of  legitimate  defence  ;  in  which  case  no  declaration  of  war 
is  necessary  J' 

This  amendment  having  been  seconded, 
Mr.  George  Gillett  desired  to  move  that  the  part  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  war  should  be  struck  out,  namely  : 

"  Tliere  shall  he  established^  in  connection  with  such  Government^ 
<i  Juridical  Court  for  examining  and  judging  tlie  causes  of  war. 
All  the  documents  relating  to  the  international  dispute  shall  be  com- 
municated to  it  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, ^^    Also 

**  The  Executive  Power  shall  neither  he  able  to  decree  a  war  nor  to 
announce  the  commencement  of  hostilities  until  the  Juridical  Court  has 
been  seised  of  the  question^  and  has  given  its  considered  judgment  affirm- 
ing tlie  justice  of  the  case  of  M^ar." 
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Mr.  Wright  (Birmingham)  suggested  that  the  resohitions- 
and  amendments  might  be  printed,  and  then  voted  on  at- 
another  Session. 

The  Chairman  thought  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
read  what  remained  of  tlie  resolution  if  Mr.  Gillett's  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  Wright  said  that  he  would  move  that  it  be  printed 
and  put,  without  discussion,  at  the  next  Session. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  resolution,  as  agreed  to  by 

the  movers  of  the  original  resolution  and  the  movers  of  the- 

amendment,  was  as  follows  : 

*'  Inasmnch  as  the  very  principle  and  reason  for  the  existence  of 
the  Universal  Congress  of  Peace  are  to  he  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  juridical  order  (or  state  of  law)  among  nations^  and  conseqvsntly 
the  negation  of  the  right  of  war  ;  inasmuch  as  any  investigation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
of  the  powers  of  various  authorities  in  this  matter ^  would  be  a  recogni- 
tion  of  the  right  of  war ;  therefore  this  Congress  affirms  its  negation  of 
the  right  of  war^  denies  to  all  authorities  and  powers  the  right  of 
declaring  war^  and  declares  its  belief  in  the  pacific  solution  of  interna- 
tional differences  which  at  present  form  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of 

a  universal  state  of  law and  this  Congress  resolves 

that  we  will  wait  for  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  juridical  state 
aboie  referred  to,^^ 

It  was  proposed  that  the  resolution  should  be  referred 
back  to  the  Procedure  Committee,  so  as  to  have  somethings 
formulated  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  both  sections  of 
the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  then  put  it  to  the  vote  as  to  whether  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  such  delay,  when  the  numbers  were 
found  equal. 

Whereupon  it  was  moved  that  the  question  be  referred 
back  to  the  Committee  to  draw  up  a  new  resolution. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  considering  the  equality  of  the 
vote,  he  thought  it  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
reference  to  the  Committee,  in  order  that  the  resolution 
might  be  put  into  a  form  more  satisfactory  to  the  meeting. 

Accordingly  it  was  moved  that  at  the  next  sitting  the 
resolution  be  read  and  voted  upon,  but  not  discussed  by 
anyone. 

The  Congress  then  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  16th  JULY. 

The  chair  this  afternoon  was  taken  by  Sir  JosephW.  Pease, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been  read 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  Secretary,  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  announced  that  a  telegram  had 
been  received  from  the  Freemasons  Lodge,  "  La  Cisalpina,"  of 
Milan,  expressing  their  wish  that  the  Congress  might  have 
the  effect  of  substituting  International  Arbitration  for  War. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  authorised  by  the  meeting  to  send  a 
suitable  response  to  Milan. 

CHAIRMAN'S  .ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  take  the  chair  this 
afternoon  without  apologising  to  you  for  my  absence  at  previous  meet- 
ings of  this  Congress,  and  as  I  have  the  honour,  however  unworthy,  of 
being  President  of  the  old  Peace  Society  of  England — ^a  position  which 
I  have  already  held  for  several  years — I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been 
from  no  want  of  hearty  sympathy  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  absent 
from  these  sittings.  I  rejoiced  when  I  found  that  this  Congress  was 
about  to  be  held,  and  although  we  may  not  be  many  in  numbers,  I  believe 
that  we  are  the  representatives  of  a  very  large  amount  of  feeling  among 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  and  I  think  that  we  are,  each  of  us, 
assured  in  our  various  countries  that  we  are  part  of  a  number  that  daily 
— I  might  say  hourly — is  increasing.  There  are  three  positions  from 
which  we  may  look  at  the  question  of  war  and  international  armaments. 
I  call  the  high  point  of  view  that  of  the  standard  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion, whose  principles  are  very  far  from — they  are  diametrically  opposed 
to — war.  But  if  we  take  it  on  the  lower  ground  of  political  economy 
only,  there  is  no  political  economist  who  for  a  moment  can  say  a  word 
in  favour  of  the  present  condition  of  things.  If  we  take  it  on  the  ground 
of  morality,  the  dealings  of  man  with  man,  the  present  condition  of 
Europe  could  not  for  a  moment  be  defended.  I  know  that  there  are 
various  modes  of  looking  at  the  question  of  Peace,  Arbitration,  and  Dis- 
armament, but  I  am  most  anxious  that  if  we  are  agreed  that  a  thing  is 
wrong,  tried  by  a  moral,  political,  economical,  and  Christian  standard, 
we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  than 
that  which  now  exists  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  waste  of 
property,  the  waste  of  life,  the  detriment  to  morals,  all  come  home 
naturally  to.  every  lover  of  his  country  who  looks  at  the  condition  of  the 
land  he  loves,  and  the  land  he  lives  in.  I  hope  we  may  all  be  able  to 
encourage  each  other  by  efforts  in  our  respective  countries,  and  local 
centres  ;  and  again  I  cannot  help  thinking,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  the  view,  that  the  harvest  is  daily  getting  riper  ;  that  as 
education  is  spread,  that  as  knowledge  is  spread,  whether  you  speak  of 
political  or  Christian  knowledge,  the  feeling  of  the  wickedness  and  evil 
of  large  armies  both  in  time  of  peace — and  that  is  very  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate— ^as  well  as  in  time  of  war — is  getting  stronger  amongst  the 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  may  be  that  the  horizon  is  somewhat  dark — and  I  dare  say  it  is — 
bttoaose  we  still  feel  that  our  respective  Governments  seem  to  be  running 
what  the  late  Mr  Disraeli  called  '*  a  mad  race  one  against  the  other/* 
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but  there  is  evidently  a  great  feeling  amongst  the  peoples  to  check  that 
mad  race.  I  am  afraid  that  check  will  not  come  from  the  Oovemments 
antil  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  peoples  insist  upon  it.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  working  classes,  that  they 
are  more  and  more  indisposed  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war,  and  more 
disposed  to  unite  with  other  nations,  separated  in  some  instances  by 
very  narrow  seas,  and  in  another  by  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  to  hold  oat 
to  those  other  peoples  the  right  hand  of  friendship. 

In  conclusion  Sir  Jos.  W.  Pease  introduced  the  subject 
for  discussion,  saying  that  although  at  the  first  blush  he 
thought  that  it  came  within  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Society,  it  also  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  purposes  of  that  Congress. 

SECTION  G. 

RELATIONS    OF    CIVILISED    STATES  TOWARDS   WEAKER 

RACES. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  presented  the  report  of  the  Sectional 
Committee  on  this  section,  as  adopted  by  the  Procedure  Com- 
mittee, which  concluded  with  the  following  resolution. 

<<  The  Oongrress  holds  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
rights  of  man  requires  that  aboriginal  and  weaker  races 
shall  be  guarded  from  injustice  and  fraud  when  brougrht  into 
contact  with  civilized  peoples,  alike  as  to  their  territories, 
their  liberties  and  their  property,  and  that  they  shall  be 
shielded  from  the  vices  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  so- 
called  advanced  races  of  men.  It  further  expresses  its  con- 
viction that  there  should  be  concert  of  action  among  the 
nations  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends.  The  Congress 
desires  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  late  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  held  in 
Brussels,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa." 

^'Le  Oongr^s  est  d'avis  que  la  doctrine  des  droits 
imprescriptibles  de  I'homme  exige  que  les  races  indigenes 
et  faibles  soient  d^fendues  dans  leur  territoire,  leur 
libert<S  et  leurs  propri^t^s  contre  toute  injustice  ou  abus 
lorsqu'elles  se  trouvent  en  contact  avec  les  peuples  civilises, 
et  qu'elles  soient  garanties  centre  les  vices  si  pr^valants 
Chez  les  nations  soi-disant  avanc^es.  II  afflrme«  en  outre, 
sa  conviction  que  les  nations  devraient  agir  de  concert  pour 
atteindre  ce  but.  Le  Congr^s  d^nire  exprimer  sa  cordiale 
appreciation  dee  conclusions  de  la  Conference  Anti- 
esclavaglste,  tenue  r^cemment  k  Bruxelles,  sur  I'am^liora- 
tion  de  la  condition  des  populations  africaines." 

In  moving  this  resolution  Mr.  W.  C.  Braithwaite  gave 
the  substance  of  the  following  paper  which  he  had  prepared. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  WEAKER  RACES. 
By  Wm.  C.  Braithwaite,  of  London. 

The  treatment  of  weaker  races  closely  concerns  the  pacific  development  of  the 
world  and  the  good  name  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  Especially  does  it  claim 
the  earnest  attention  of  England,  the  nursing  mother  of  so  many  native  peoples,  who 
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finds  herself  charged  with  the  imperial  task  of  training  them  to  take  their  proper 
place  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

REASONS  FOR  PRESERVING  THE  NATIVE  RACES. 

To  those  who  view  the  extinction  of  native  races  with  complacence,  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  is  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that 
strength  is  no  longer  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  that  the  social  institutions  which 
have  developed  the  highest  types  of  man  exist  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
crude  operation  of  the  struggle  for  life.  Moreover,  native  races  are  presumably  fitted 
for  the  region  they  occupy.  Who  would  wish  to  repeat  the  enormous  folly  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  where  we  find  the  Indians,  who  were  acclimatized  to 
the  conditions  of  tropical  life,  destroyed  in  thousands  by  the  forced  work  in  the  silver 
mines,  so  that  the  islands  became  waste,  and  tlie  lack  of  labour  was  only  supplied  by 
the  African  slave  trade.  1  It  would  be  worth  our  while  to  preserve  native  races  ft 
only  to  avoid  this  possibility  of  economic  disturbance.  But  there  are  higher  con- 
siderations which  should  weigh  with  us,  for  there  are  few  races  which  liave  not  in 
them  a  possibility  of  high  service  to  the  world,  which  it  would  be  as  wasteful  to 
squander  as  for  ancient  civilization  to  have  crushed  out  the  strong  life  of  the  Teuton 
or  the  Kelt.  Nor  does  the  question  rest  liere.  All  men  are  children  of  the  one 
Father,  and  objects  of  the  same  grace  of  God.  It  has  been  well  8aid2  that  we  ought 
"  to  act  towards  man  everywhere — however  uncivilized  or  unenlightened — with  that 
respect,  with  that  consideration  and  love  which  are  due  to  our  common  nature  and  to 
our  common  hopes.  To  treat  man  witli  disdain,  because  his  colour  or  complexion 
differs  from  our  own,  is  a  reproach  cast  upon  Him  who  made  him."  The  preservation 
of  physically  or  intellectually  weaker  races  must  rest  ultimately  upon  the  recognition 
of  this  common  brotherhood.  It  was  this  wliich  nerved  Las  Casas  (the  protector  of 
the  Indians)  and  the  Spanish  priests  and  statesmen  who  followed  his  example,  to 
withstand  the  cruelty  and  recklessness  of  their  countrymen  ;  this  which  gave  the 
abolitionists  of  England  and  America  strength  to  •verthrow  slavery,  wliich  has  sown 
the  darkness  of  heathendom  with  the  stars  of  missionary  enterprise,  and  which,  as  it 
prevails  among  men,  will  solve  the  social  problems  of  the  world. 

The  destruction  of  aboriginal  tribes  tliat  has  attended  the  progress  of  colonization 
and  of  commerce  is  appalling.  The  Spanish  conquest  of  America  destroyed  twelve 
million  Indians  within  sixty  years  of  tlie  first  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  the  slave  trade 
has  desolated  vast  regions  in  Africa,  and  has  been  followed  on  tliat  dark  continent  by 
the  not  less  murderous  scourge  of  the  liquor  traffic  ;  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 
native  population  is  gradually  dying  ofE,  and  in  Tasmania  it  has  di  appeared,  while 
the  Islands  of  tlie  Pacific  have  in  many  instances  been  wasted  by  European  adven- 
turers. Civilization  has  swept  over  the  globe  with  the  destructiveness  of  a  prairie 
fire,  driving  the  native  races  before  it  like  wild  animals,  and  marking  its  course  by 
devastation  and  death.  We  can  only  admire  the  policy  which  has  enabled  countries 
like  China  and  Japan  to  stay  for  centuries  the  progress  of  the  devouring  element. 

SCOPE   OF   THE   PAPER. 

I  propose  in  tlie  present  paper,  first  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  extinction  of  native  races,  then  to  refer  to  a  few  striking  examples  of  a 
more  successful  treatment,  and  lastly  to  formulate,  tentatively  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
turbing elements  which  must  enter  into  so  wide  a  problem  in  each  specific  case,  the 
policy  which  upon  the  evidence  before  us  appears  most  likely  to  protect  the  weaker 
races  in  their  contact  with  civilized  life. 

CAUSES   OF  THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   WEAKER   RACES. 

First  then,  how  comes  it  that  man  with  his  civilization  and  Christianity  has  so 
often  destroyed  weaker  races — treating  them  sometimes  as  erfs  subject  to  his 
exactions,  sometimes  as  mere  chattels,  which  may  be  destroyed  or  sold  at  pleasure, 
sometimes  as  cunning  and  dangerous  animals,  to  be  hunted  and  killed  ?  With  this  is 
involved  the  further  question,  what  causes  in  the  natives  themselves  predispose  them 
to  extinction  in  the  presence  of  civilization-. 

The  causes  may,  I  think,  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  : — 

1.  The  want  of  solf -restraint  found  among  colonists  and  traders. 

2.  The  difficulty  which  races  of  different  customs  and  civilizations  experience 
in  realising  one  another's  liabits  of  tliought  and  life. 

3.  The  weakness  of  moral  stamina  and  the  ignorance  which  are  found  in  most 
native  races. 

1  Upon  this  subject  and  upon  the  work  d  Las  Casas  see  Sir  Arthur  Helps'  "  Spanish 
Oonquest  of  America,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  the  thoughts  in  this  paper. 

2  Address  by  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  conduct  of  Christians  to  the  less  civilized — 1858. 


Dwelling  upon  these  in  their  order,  we  can  trace  much  of  the  oppression  of 
native  races  to  the  innate  savagery  and  cupidity  which  break  out  amongst  civilized 
men  when  the  restraints  of  religion  and  society  are  weakened.  Tliese  restraints  have 
least  force  at  the  outskirts  of  civilization.  The  pioneer  leaps  forward  to  his 
adventure  with  a  hot  desire  for  wealth  or  fame,  and,  unless  a  man  of  high  principle, 
allows  no  consideration  of  mercy  or  justice  or  good  faith  to  thwart  his  purpose.  His 
superior  strength  may  dispossess  the  natives  of  their  rights  or  force  them  to  wear 
out  their  lives  in  gaining  him  wealth  ;  or  the  cupidity  of  the  trader  may  gain  its 
ends  by  the  sale  f  spirits  or  opium,  or  of  guns  and  ammimition  for  intertribal  wars. 
In  his  selfishness  man  forgets  his  brotherhood. 

A  sordid,  solitary  thing, 
'Mid  countless  brethren  with  a  lonely  heart 
Through  courts  and  cities  the  smooth  savage  roams, 
Feeling  himself,  his  own  low  self  the  whole  ; 
When  lie,  by  sacred  sympathy,  might  make 
The  whole  one  self  !  ^If ,  that  no  sJien  knows. 
Self,  far  diffused  as  Fancy's  wing  can  travel. 
Self,  spreading  still !  Obhvious  of  its  own. 
Yet  all  of  all  possessing !  This  is  faith  ! 
This  the  Messiah's  destined  victory. 

These  fine  lines  of  Coleridge  8  allude  not  only  to  the  selfish  greed  and  the  latent 
savagery  of  civilized  man  but  also  to  that  want  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
which  has  many  a  time  prevented  high-minded  and  well-meaning  colonists  from 
acting  rightly  towards  native  races.  When  we  remember  how  easily  misunder- 
standings arise  between  European  nations  of  similar  religion,  culture,  and  customs, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  fatal  want  of  understanding  which  may  exist 
between  settlers  and  natives.  With  his  own  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  just  and  his  own  pressing  burden  of  daily  work,  the  colonist  has  little  time  or 
disposition  for  entering  into  the  sphere  of  thought  and  habit  in  which  the  native 
moves  ;  his  want  of  sympathy  rapidly  hardens  into  prejudice  ;  his  prejudices  pro- 
duce too  often,  as  their  final  outcome,  a  feeling  that  the  native  is  of  a  different 
humanity  to  himself  and  ordained  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer,  of  water. 
Man's  view  of  life  is  so  coloured  by  his  own  narrow  experience,  that  if  he  had  his 
will,  he  would  probably  cast  all  men  in  his  own  mould,  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
character  and  temperament  which  gives  vigour  to  the  present  and  promise  to  the 
future  would  be  lost. 

The  third,  and  in  some  ways,  the  gravest  danger  which  threatens  native  races 
lies  in  their  own  ignorai>ce  and  in  their  lack  of  moral  stamina.  The  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion reaches  them  suddenly.  Unprepared  for  its  perils,  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  its  new  conditions,  they  sicken  and  die  as  the  fish  do  in  a  lake  which  is  flooded  by 
the  salt  water  of  the  ocean.  Civilization  infects  with  its  passions,  such  as  gambling, 
spirit  drinking,  and  the  love  of  money,  long  before  it  gives  the  moral  strength  to 
resist  them,  and  unless  the  native  races  are  protected  from  indulgence  in  these 
acquired  vices,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  degraded  and  destroyed  by  them. 

The  touch  of  civilization  has  often  been  the  touch  of  death.  Better  that  her 
course  should  be  stayed  than  that  her  hand  should  be  red  with  the  blood  of  murder. 
The  honour  of  our  nation,  and  of  every  other  Christian  nation,  forbids  that  its 
emigration  and  trade  should  be  based  on  crime.  It  is  difficult  for  a  State  to  control 
the  cupidity,  brutality,  and  prejudice  of  its  subjects  in  regions  outside  its  empire  or 
even  in  its  own  remote  dependencies.  Distance,  the  imperfect  and  probably  one- 
sided character  of  information,  and  the  apathy  with  which  colonial  affairs  are 
generally  regarded,  have  stood  and  still  stand  in  the  way.  In  the  crown  Colonies  of 
the  British  Empire  much  must  be  left  to  the  Governor,  in  the  self-governing  Colonies 
everything  depends  upon  the  public  opinion  of  the  Colonies  themselves.  But  the 
work  must  be  done  and  can  be  done. 

In  examining  the  subject,  we  shall  find  little  profit  from  reviving  the  failures  of 
the  past,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  better  to  recall  some  of  the  examples  which  give 
earnest  of  a  brighter  future  for  the  native  races  of  the  world. 

JESUIT   MISSION   OF   PARAGUAY. 

Brief  mention  will  sufBce  for  the  famous  Jesuit  Mission  of  Paraguay,  4  wliich 
for  generations  preserved  the  Indians  of  the  interior  from  destructive  contact  with 
the  outer  world,  and  trained  them  to  a  docile  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  understood  by  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers.     The  mission  stands  fortii 


S  ReligiouB  Musings. 
4  See  Southey'g  History  of  Brazil. 
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brightly  upon  the  page  of  history,  but  it  has  Httle  teacliing  for  an  age  in  which  it 
seems  no  longer  possible  to  seal  a  country  against  European  civilization  or  govern  by 
the  law  of  a  passive  obedience. 

WILLIAM   PENN's   HOLY   EXPERIMENT. 

An  example  of  mofe  value  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  William  Penn  towards 
the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania.  5  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  seventy  years  during 
which  the  colony  was  governed  upon  the  Christian  principles  of  its  founder,  the 
friendship  between  the  colonists  and  the  Indians  was  unbroken.  Penn's  "  Holy  Ex- 
periment "  proved  indeed  a  precedent  to  the  nations.  '*  We  have  done  better,"  said 
one  of  the  settlers  in  1^684,  "  than  if,  with  the  proud  Spaniards,  we  had  gained  the 
mines  of  Potosi.  We  may  make  the  ambitious  heroes,  whom  the  world  admires, 
blush  for  their  shameful  victories.  To  the  poor  dark  souls  round  us,  we  teach  their 
rights  as  men." 

There  were  tljree  distinguishing!  features  of  William  Penn's  policy  : 

1.  Although  he  purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians,  he  did  not  remove  them 
from  it,  but  left  them  at  liberty  to  settle  as  his  subjects  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

2.  He  gave  them  the  full  benefit  and  protection  of  the  laws,  enacting  that  in 
cases  in  which  Whites  and  Indians  were  concerned  the}^  should  sit  in  equal  numbers 
on  the  juries. 

3.  He  gave  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  trade  to  a  company  of  men  chosen  for 
their  integrity  who  bound  themselves  by  certain  regulations,  especially  in  regard  to 
fair  dealing  and  to  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  natives. 

William  Penn  won  the  hearts  of  the  Indians  b}'  liis  justice,  good  faith  and  Chris- 
tian consideration  and  by  going  in  and  out  amongst  them  as  their  friend,  and  the 
cdebrated  treaty  of  1682  which  was  again  and  again  ratified  breathes  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  confidence  worthy  of  the  religion  of  love  which  he  professed,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  whose  guidance  he  sought  to  follow  even  in  secular  affairs. 

THE   INDIANS   OF   THE    NORTH-WEST   TERRITORIES. 

The  secret  of  his  success  lay  in  his  desire,  amounting  to  a  feeling  of  religious 
duty,  to  understand  the  Indians  and  to  treat  them  as  brethren.  "  Do  not  abuse  them, 
but  let  them  have  justice  and  you  win  them,"  was  his  maxim.  The  same  kind  of 
conduct  has  been  pursued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  q. 
Until  the  year  1870,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — founded  200  years  previously — had 
control  over  the  vast  territories  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
derived  a  princely  revenue  from  the  trade  in  furs.  The  45  or  50,000  Indians  who 
hunted  the  buffeilo  and  the  moose  in  the  Great  North- West  found  in  the  Company  a 
generous  friend  who  watched  over  them  like  a  father.  Dr.  Rue,  who  was  long  con- 
nected witli  the  Company,  gives  some  interesting  details.  "  The  white  men,"  he  says, 
"  carry  double  the  weight  over  the  portages  tliat  the  Indians  do  in  the  McKenzie  River 
district,  but  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  out  of  kindness,  pay  the  Indians  as  much  for 
the  voyage  as  they  do  the  white  men.  They  have  nursed  them  in  sickness.  We 
never  heard  yet  of  a  starving  Indian  but  that  we  sent  him  food,  or.  if  r»ear,  brought 
him  to  a  house  to  be  fed,  and  he  is  fed  and  nourished  as  long  as  he  requires  it,  free 
of  charge  ;  and  to  do  that,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  lay  up  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  food  they  require  otherwise  to  feed  the  Indians.  The  Indian  is  taught  to 
speak  the  truth,  so  that  if  any  of  you  were  travelling  through  that  country  and  you  were 
starving  and  wanted  food,  if  j'ou  met  an  Indian  and  obtained  a  supply  of  provisions 
from  him  and  gave  him  a  scrap  of  paper  with  some  pencil  marks  upon  it  which  he 
did  not  understand,  telling  him  he  would  get  a  certain  payment  at  his  Fort  he  would 
take  it  as  readily  in  paj  ment  as  one  of  us  would  do  a  sovereign  or  a  bank  note  —  so 
accustomed  are  they  to  be  fairly  dealt  with." 

By  a  clean  record  of  honourable  dealing,  the  Company,  and  the  Dominion 
Government  which  has  succeeded  them,  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 
The  factors  and  traders  of  the  Company  were  men  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  very 
superior  to  the  ordinary  frontier  pioneer.  And  the  body  of  about  1,000  mounted 
police  who  now  control  the  North  West  has  succeeded  more  by  moral  influence  than 
physical  force  in  teaching:  the  Indians  to  respect  the  law.  Mission  schools  and  farm 
instructors  are  beginning  to  wean  them  from  their  roving  life  and  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  does  much  to  save  them  from  degradation 
and  ruin.  The  Indians  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America  have  increased  from 
108,000  in  1881  to  124,000  in  1888,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of 

5    The  "  North  American  Indians  and  Friends,"  London,  Edward  Marsh,  1844. 

6  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  58-97,  vol.  XV,  -pp.  180- 
220. 
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the  policy  which  has  been  pursued.  It  was  said  of  the  Indians  by  tlie  Hon.  A.  Gr. 
Archibald,  in  words  similar  to  those  of  William  Penn,  "  There  is  one  thing  our  people 
have  learned  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  that  is,  if  they  suspect  you,  you  can  do 
nothing  with  them,  but  if  they  see  you  are  in  earnest  to  benefit  them,  they  give  you 
their  entire  confidence.  I  have  been  en^ged  with  them  in  several  treaties,  and  been  con- 
stantly with  them,  and  I  can  say  that  I  always  found  them  faitliful  and  honest,  I 
might  almost  sav,  native  gentlemen."  7 

MISSIONARY   EFFORT   IN   SOUTH   AFRICA  AND   AUSTRALIA. 

In  South  Africa  and  Australia  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  less  satisfactorily 
though  theie  has  been  a  growing  disposition  to  act  fairly  towards  the  natives. 
Missionary  effort,  however,  has  in  several  places  been  most  successful.  One  South 
African  and  one  Australian  instance  will  serve  to  show  with  what  practical  wisdom 
the  civilizing  influence  of  Christianity  may  be  applied. 

A  well  managed  mission  station  such  as  Lovedale  g  in  the  South  Kafir  district  is 
an  object  lesson  of  good  government  to  the  natives.  Upwards  of  300  pupils  from  all 
parts  of  South  Africa  are  here  given  a  useful  education.  Dr.  Stewart  owes  liis 
success  to  the  fact  of  trying  to  understand  the  natives  thoroughly  and  working  upon 
the  good  points  of  their  character.  The  Kafirs,  who  number  upwards  of  a  miUion  and 
a  half  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  are  strong  in  their  class  feeling  and  their  devo- 
tion to  a  ruling  power.  The  order  and  authority  of  a  well  appointed  Mission  Station 
are  on  this  account  well  calculated  to  favourably  impress  them,  and  in  point  of  fact  a 
commanding  influence  has  been  exercised  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Stewart  and  the  late 
Bishop  Colenso,  to  whom  the  Zulus  would  appeal  upon  matters  even  of  national 
importance. 

My  other  example  is  the  Spanisli  Mission  of  New  Norcia  in  the  Victoria  plains  of 
Western  Australia.  It  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Broome,  the  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  in  1885. 9  "  Here  you  may  see  a  mediaeval  monastery,  with  its  religious 
and  laborious  life  in  chapel  and  in  field.  Wheat,  grapes,  olives,  figs,  and  all  manner 
of  produce  are  cultivated  on  the  extensive  farms.  Australian  natives  not  only  sing 
in  church  or  study  in  school  but  are  engaged  side  by  side  with  the  monks  in  agricul- 
ture and  various  industries.  The  philanthropic  and  practical  work  of  the  Mission 
among  the  aborigines  of  the  colony  has  now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation. Year  by  year,  with  infinite  pains,  labour,  and  expense,  it  turns  a  number  of 
the  natives  into  Christian  and  civilized  beings.  The  Australian  aboriginal  is  a  diffi- 
cult, and,  unless  caught  very  young,  is  generally  considered  a  hopeless  subject  for  the 
missionary,  but  the  good  Bishop  and  his  Benedictines  persevere  and  succeed  too  in 
their  devoted  and  admirable  work.  From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  accomplished  much  and  certainly  more  than  any  other  similar  organisation  in 
Australia.  The  first  principle  of  the  work  in  New  Norcia  is  that  it  shall  go  beyond 
schooling  and  religious  teaching.  I  have  known  a  full-blooded,  low  type  savage  go 
out  from  this  noble  mission  into  civilized  life,  not  only  a  good  Christian,  but  an  expert 
telegraphist." 

THE   PACIFIC. 

Much  has  been  done  by  missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  ;  much  more 
would  have  been  done  but  for  their  inability  to  protect  the  natives  from  the  filibuster- 
ing expeditions  of  European  adventurers.  In  order  to  prevent  the  terrible  con- 
sequences that  have  resulted  from  the  unrestricted  admission  of  traders  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  it  seems  necessar}^  that  the  civilized  states  of  the  world  should  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  some  way  over  the  whole  of  the  Pacific,  and  exclude  the  bands  of 
lawless  whites  whose  unscrupulous  dealings  have  often  made  these  Islands  hells  on 
earth.  However  averse  we  may  be  to  the  extention  of  colonial  responsibilities,  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  nation  to  devise  effectual  means  for  controlling  the  rapacity  and  cruelty 
of  its  subjects.  The  High  Commission  for  the  Western  Pacific,  constituted  by  the 
Kidnapping  Acts  of  1872  and  1875,10  is  an  attempt  by  England,  which  has  been 
partially  successful,  to  regulate  the  Polynesian  labour  traffic  and  to  protect  the  natives 
outside  the  limits  of  a  British  Colony  or  the  jurisdiction  of  any  civilized  Power.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  has  hitherto  been  no  concerted  action  of  the  Powers 
on  this  subject. 


7  Until  recent  years  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Indians  was  unworth  y 
of  so  enlightened  a  country.  Great  changes,  however,  have  taken  place,  largely  as  the  resul  t 
of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Jackson's  "  Century  of  Dishonour. 

8  Proceedings  of  tho -Royal  Golomal  Institute.    Vol.  xv.,  p.  68,  &c. 
1       9    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.    Vol.  xvi.,  p.  200. 

10    Statutes  35  and  36  Vic,  c.  19,  and  38  and  39  Vic,  c.  51. 
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THE   FIJI   ISLANDS. 

More  complete  success  has  attended  the  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1874.11 
Subjected  from  the  year  1840  to  the  settlement  of  whites  of  the  roughest  class,  and 
devastated  by  intertribal  wars,  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  alone  saved  the  Islands 
from  utter  anarchy.  As  long  ago  as  1859  the  native  chiefs  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  group  to  the  Queen  of  England.  This  was  declined,  and  a  native  government, 
assisted  by  Europeans,  was  established,  which  produced  a  state  of  things  simply  in- 
tolerable, involving  the  demoralization  and  ruin  of  the  race,  and  their  disappearance 
at  the  rate  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  a  year.  Since  1874  the  story  is  a  different  one  ; 
the  fightings  of  the  past  have  been  succeeded  by  unbroken  peace,  and  the  native 
population  is  now  slowly  growing.  In  1888  there  were  among  the  native  Fijians 
4,386  births  and  3,829  deaths,  showing  an  increase  of  450  in  one  year.  This  state  of 
things  is  largely  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon.  He 
entered  upon  his  duty  in  the  true  spirit.  He  enquired  narrowly  and  minutely  into  the 
community  system  of  the  people,  travelled  through  every  part  of  the  country,  learned 
the  language,  sat  in  the  chiefs'  houses  and  heard  alike  flie  old  songs  of  the  people 
and  the  Christian  hymns  sung  by  the  whole  household  at  the  close  of  the  day.  The 
result  has  been  a  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  British  rule  and  a  confidence  in  its 
justice  and  fair  dealing  which  can  only  be  lost  by  the  most  reckless  government  in 
the  future.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  traces  this  mainly  to  two  things,  the  careful  con- 
sideration and  investigation  of  natives'  claims  to  land  and  respect  for  their  titles  and 
the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  the  community  system  of  the  natives.  If  there 
were  a  sudden  breaking  up  of  this  old  social  system,  in  a  few  months  there  wor> 
probably  be  fighting  and  bloodshed,  and  the  native  race  would  be  doomed  to  a^^^JH^Iute 
extinction  in  no  long  time.  12 

PRINCIPLES   OF   A   POLICY   LIKELY   TO   PRESERVE    N  VjJRiVE   RACES. 

It  now  only  remains,  upon  the  evidence  before  us-Q^-evidence  which  illustrates 
rather  than  exhausts  the  subject — to  attempt  to  f orjjj^ulate  some  of  the  principles 
which  appear  likely  to  secure  the  preservation  and  th  iewelfare  of  native  races  brought 
into  contact  with  civilization.  Anything  like  dognr  /atic  assertion  is  out  of  place.  The 
problem  can  only  be  solved  by  patient  and  l^^;^^fl!p^ejudiced  examination.  It  varies 
widely  even  within  the  limits  of  the  BritipV^gfi  Empire.  The  scattered  Indians  of 
Canada,  with  their  independence,  their  ch'  >Valry,  and  their  vindictiveness,  are  very 
different  from  the  compact  masses  of  fedKafirs  in  South  Africa,  equally  brave  but 
submitting  themselves  to  the  most  rtii/ rigorous  of  despotisms.  The  low-type 
Aborigines  of  Australia  are  more  diffici^(^t  to  civilize  than  the  Maories  or  the  South 
Sea  Islanders.  The  question  is  of^^>rast  magnitude  and  complexity  among  the 
jarring  nationalities  of  South  Africa^^g/while  in  the  Fiji  Islands  it  can  be  successfully 
treated  by  a  single  man.  In  some^^cases  it  is  the  roving  disposition  of  the  natives 
that  has  to  be  overcome,  in  oth^lrs  it  is  their  apathy  and  self-indulgence.  But 
nevertheless,  the  general  conclu-flSions  may  be  given  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  dangers  which  threate^Vn  native  races  in  contact  with  civilization,  arise  as  we 
have  seen  from  the  followij^^Sgcauses  : 

1.  The  want  of  ^j^SSlf. restraint  found  among  colonists  and  traders. 

2.  The  diffic^'roffity  which  races  of  different  customs  and  civilizations  experience 
in  realising  one,d>^other's  habits  of  thought  and  life. 

3.  Th/^nigfVeakness  of  moral  stamina  and  the  ignorance  which  are  found  in  most 
native  raooa^g. 

^"^  *®ay  policy,  which  is  to  prove  successful,  must  meet  these  dangers  with  their 
appro^  priate  remedies. 

^®"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obviously  of  great  importance  that  as  soon  as  native  races 

\"f®2oine  into  contact  with  civilization,  they  should  come  under  some  civilized  jimsdiction 

eat^  which  will  be  exercised  over  them  with  absolute  justice|ind  an  open-handed  consideration, 

^  &  and  will  protect  them  from  unprincipled  traders  and  settlers.   This  may  be  secured  in 

^^    several  ways.     A  well  constituted  court  deriving  its  authority  from  the  concert  of 

^°'      civilized  powers  would  probably  be  most  effectual.  Where  the  relations  with  civilization 

are  mainly  commercial,  a  Chartered  Company,  such  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  or 

the  Chartered  Companies  of  Africa,  appears  likely  under  well-devised  regulations  to 


ty 


11    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  159,  &c. 

J  12    In  accordance  with  a  promise  made  in  the  Congress^  I  now  include  the  name  of 

•^  M.  de  Brazza,  the  distinguished  French  explorer,  of  whom  an  mteresting  notice  is  given  in 

the  ^^AlmwMUik  de  la  Paix,  1889,"  imder  the  title  "  M.  le  Brazza  et  la  colonization  jMcifique." 
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secure  the  welfare  of  the  natives.  13  Where  colonisation  is  taking  place,  a  pro- 
tectorate or  a  Crown  Colony  whose  officers  are  more  directly  responsible  to  the  Home 
Government  is  to  be  preferred.  In  certain  cases,  as  in  Canada,  the  protection  of  the 
natives  may  be  safely  left  to  a  self-governing  and  old-established  colony.  But 
whatever  the  form  of  the  jurisdiction,  civilization  must  no  longer  tolerate  the 
licence  which  has  been  allowed  to  traders  and  free-booters  in  the  Pacific  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  African  coast, 

Secondly,  the  policy  should  be  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  ways  of  thought  of  the  natives,  and  be  pursued  with  undeviating  kindness.  If 
natives  are  to  be  controlled  without  being  exterminated,  the  control  must  rest  mainly 
on  moral  influence — which  will  be  quickly  undermined  by  bad  faith  or  by  a  policy 
which  leaves  out  of  sight  the  native  side  of  the  question  or  the  native  ideas  of  wliat 
is  just  and  fair. 

Thirdly,  the  government  of  native  races  must  be  in  some  measure  paternal  in  its 

character.  14     Since  they  adopt  our  vices  and  are  no  match  for  our .  knowledge,  it  is 

necessary  to  protect  them  against  tlie  results  of  their  own  ignorance  and  want  of 

self-control,  sometimes  against  selling  their  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  sometimes 

against  the  allurements  of  unscrupulous  traders,  nearly  always  against  the  traffic  in 

drink.     It  is  also  almost  essential  to  adopt  well-considered  measures  for  educating 

them  and  improving  their  moral  and  material  condition.  16     Under  this  head,  again, 

concerted  action  is  most  desirable.      The  conclusions   of  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery 

^  ^  Conference,  which  owes  so  much  to  the  untiring  energy  of  men  like  King  Leopold, 

^'iBaron  Lambermont,  Lord  Vivian,  and  Sir  John  Kirk,  show  how  large  is  the  field  to 

against  t&e^®^®^  ^^^  ^^^^  fruitfully  it  may  be  occupied. 

I^^lieve  the  outloofi^  generous  government,  knowledge  of  the  natives,  and  their  protection 
only  one  indication  that^^^^'^^®®®^'  *^®®®  ^^^  *^®  main  features  of  a  successful  native  policy. 
'native  races  Their  auh^^^  ^®  ^  hopeful  one.  The  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference  is 
at  their  wUL  CivUized  natfb«^P'==**'  '^*i*"''  ""•«  f?«l«^^.tj'«i'-  'n°'«'  responsibilities  towards 
their  flagfrom  the  stain  brouglit^^f?  *'*  ""  ^''T'  ^  f  ^'a^.^"  TI  -^  T"  "*  °*  ^^ 
•dventi^ers.  And  it  would  be  u5kp8«  *'fu "^^  k°?,,"P  to  the  duty  of  freeing  the.r  name  and 
have  ventured  to  contend  for  are  V''"  *^"  ^  t  misdeeds  of  unpatnotic  and  self-seeking 
councils  of  statesmen  and  traininrbli?*°*?T°''* '° '**^og";««  "'""^e  pnnciples  which! 
redeem  the  errors  and  crimes  of  thfpaM^*™*'?,S/<'°f»''"«ly  «'  unconsciously  into  the 
civilization.  It  has  devom^ed  the  ea^Ui  liM?.  *  ^y  "*  ''^^  administrators  who  wiU 
barrier  and  scarring  the  shore  with  the  mar^,  ib  ^.^  cannot  if  we  would,  stem  the  flow  of 
come  for  the  divine  power  of  human  brotlS  hil  *e»g'ng  tide  of  winter  breaking  every 
passion  and  greed  so  that  its  waves  shaU  k  Ifroi^  "^  'ts  untamed  fury,  but  the  time  has 
Minnria  «ri-fK/5,+  Aic*^,.  iv-  4.U  £  -1  r  ,1  v^.  ^rerhood  to  calm  this  tumultuous  sea  of 
islands  without  disturbmg  the  fragile  shells  of  ri^^^  the  shores  of  distant  continente  and 

The  Resolution  was  seconded  te^^^°^'^^^  ^  ^* 
^who  read  precu  of  papers  which  had^'^v  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darbt, 
-Ellen  Eobinson,  of  Liverpool,  and  by  MK:been  prepared  by  Miss 
Secretary    of  the    Aborigines'    Protection  '^^H.  R.  Fox  Bourne, 
Kobinson's  paper  follows  in  full  : —  >s^^ci^ty-        Miss 

^CN"  WHAT  MANNER   CAN   THE   PROTECTION   OF   THE   LAT. 

AGGRESSION  AND  FROM  AN  INVASION  OF  THEIR  RIGHT^^l^R   FROM 

BEST  SECURED  ?  \ns.BE 

At  the  root  of  all  the  wrongs,  which  have  been,  and  are  still  being  inflfe  ^ 
^pon  weaker  races,  lies  the  fact  that  the  maxim  "  Might  is  Right  "  is  an  acceptSfVted 
principle  amongst  Christian  and.  civilised,  as  well  as  amongst  heathen  and  barbaroui^^-^  -  ^^^ 
nations.     Those  who  are  actuated  by  greed  of  gain  or  lust  of  power,  and  those  wh^  natives 
, ^er.    It 

TO   A         u  ~^~~  "  ~~     J*owers 

r^«^      As  to  the  reeulatmg  of  these  Companies,  see  a  valuable  paper  by  Commander  V.  L.     V 
v^ameron,  m  "  The  National  Review,  June,  1890.  |^ 

T    j-^^  "^^Si?"  always  been  the  basis  of  the  relation  between  the  United  States  and  the  lii 

J^ncliaiis.     They  have  been  in  legal  theory  independent  nations  under  the  protection  and  in  ^fc 

the  tutelage  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

16  In  South  Africa  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  at  educating  the  natives.  See 
5pon  this  subject  a  paper  by  Wm.  Greswell,  Esq.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  VOL  xv.,  pp.  68-104. 
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are  actuated  by  benevolent  and  philanthrophic  motives,  are  alike  in  this — their  non- 
recognition  of  the  truth,  that  the  first  and  primary  obligation  resting  on  the  stronger, 
is  to  treat  the  weaker  with  justice.  No  plea  of  our  own  interests,  and  no  plea  of 
civilising  native  races,  or  of  delivering  them  from  tyranny,  or  rescuing  them  from  evils, 
justifies  us  in  depriving  them  of  life,  liberty,  or  independence,  "  To  proffer  love, 
and  to  omit  justice  is  folly  and  insult  "  TProfessor  Newman).  Because  justice  has 
been  omitted,  what  has  been  the  effect  or  the  intercourse  of  the  stronger  with  weaker 
nations,  notwithstanding  the  fervent  desires  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  expressed, 
and,  no  doubt,  sometimes  felt  by  the  former  ?  To  quote  the  late  Henry  Richard, 
"  Ever  since  Christendom  began  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  to  overflow  its 
ancient  boundaries,  by  maritime  adventure  and  colonization,  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  stronger,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  the  juster 
and  wiser  races,  with  those  that  were  uncivilised  or  semi-civilised,  has  not  been  to 
the  latter  the  source  of  unspeakable  oppression  and  misery.  Look  at  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  Look  at  the  Portugese  in  Brazil  and 
India.  Look  at  the  Dutch  in  India  and  South  Africa.  Look  at  the 
French  in  Algeria.  Look  at  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Indians,  and  England's  conduct  in  India,  in  China,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  South 

Africa In   many   instances,   those  who  invaded  their  shores,    and 

usurped  Dossession  of  tlieir  latids,  seem  to  have  acted  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly,  on  the 
atrocious  maxim  laid  down  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
negroes,  "  that  black  men  or  coloured  men  have  no  rights  which  white  men  are  bound 
to  respect."  This  want  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  native  races  is  still  a  ruling 
principle  in  our  treatment  of  them,  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  yet  to  learn  that 
aggression  and  oppression  are  just  as  much  crimes  against  humanity  in  uncivilised  as 
in  civilised  lands.  If  the  principle  of  equal  justice  to  strong  and  weak  be  acknow- 
ledged and  accepted,  we  have  still  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  protection  of  the 
latter  from  aggression  and  from  an  invasion  of  their  rights  can  best  be  secured. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  of  the  Governments  of  Europe, 
or  even  one  such,  should  issue  a  declaration  inviting  the  adhesion  of  the  other  nations 
to  it,  which  should  declare  : 

1st. — That  the  acquirement  of  territory  by  force  or  by  fraud  is  manifestly  sheer 
robbery,  and  that  civilised  nations  agree  to  no  longer  pursue  these  means  of  enlarging 
their  possessions. 

2nd. — That  when  members  of  uncivilized  races,  murder  or  otherwise  injure  white 
men,  the  brutal  and  barbarous  method  of  punishing  the  innocent  for  the  guilty  by 
bombarding  towns,  and  burning  villages,  should  no  longer  be  pursued. 

3rd. — That  Governments  should  agree  to  put  a  stop  to  all  trade  and  commerce 
hurtful  to  the  natives,  such  as  that  in  intoxicants,  weapons,  and  explosives. 

It  is  altogether  a  monstrous  thing  that  any  nation  with  the  least  desire  to  act 
righteously,  should  be  engaged  in  the  courses  condemned  above,  yet  European  nations 
are  guilty  of  all  three  at  the  present  hoiu*.  How  are  they  dealing  witli  Africa  ?  How 
were  the  vast  territories  now  claimed  by  the  Germans  and  English  in  East  Africa 
acquired  from  Sayyed  Bargash,  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ?  He  was  by  no  means  a 
barbarous  ruler,  but  one  who  by  the  help  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  had  done  much  to  civilize 
the  country  under  his  rule.  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  points  out,  that,  betrayed  by  the 
English  and  robbed  by  the  Germans,  helpless  in  the  face  of  their  superior  strength, 
he  surrendered  his  territory  and  lost  his  influence,  and  ruined  and  deserted,  he  died. 
Thus  in  the  name  of  civilisation,  every  principle  of  law  and  equity  was  violated. 
That  it  is  quite  possible  to  acquire  territory  justly  from  native  races, 
to  make  friends  with  them,  to  live  at  peace  with  them,  and  greatly 
to  benefit  them,  was  proved  by  William  Penn  in  the  colonization  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  17th  century.  He  never  forgot  the  oneness  of  humanity,  he 
treated  the  savage  Indians  of  North  America  as  part  of  the  great  family  of  God. 
He  gave  them  a  fair  equivalent  for  what  they  gave  him.  He  made  arrangements  for 
the  just  settlement  of  disputes  that  might  arise  by  appointing  a  joint  Council  of 
Indians  and  English.  He  showed  himself  their  true  friend.  The  consequence  was, 
that  surrounded  by  many  tribes  of  wild  Indians,  who  were  constantly  at  war  with 
other  colonies,  his  colony  lived  in  peace,  without  armies  or  armaments  of  any  kind 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Injustice  is  in  the  end  as  inexpedient  as  it  is 
wrong. 

.  If  some  or  aU  civilized  nations  could  be  induced  to  sign  and  accept  such  a 
Declaration  as  the  above,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  wise  to  appoint  a  council  consisting 
of  representatives  from  those  nations ;  this  council  to  act  as  an  official  Aborigines 


Protection  Association,  and  to  examine  all  treaties  made  with  the  nations,  and  secure 
to  them  just  and  equitable  treatment. 

As  regards  the  punitive  expeditions  condemned  in  the  above  Declaration,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  read  in  our  daily  papers  a  paragraph  such  as  the  following 
extract: — '^Lieutenant  Stewart  was  fatally  wounded,  but  the  blue  jackets  had  their 
revenge  in  shelling  a  native  village  near  the  spot."  It  would  be  quite  as  just  to 
bum  a  street  in  Whitechapel  because  of  the  murders  committed  there. 

And  as  regards  the  commerce,  in  behalf  of  which  it  is  our  great  object  to  acquire 
fresh  territory.  (All  our  wars  for  the  past  200  years  have  been  for  a  market,  says 
Professor  Seeley).  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson  points  out  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
this  commerce,  European  intercourse  with  Africa  has  so  far  been  an  unmiti^ted 
curse,  instead  of  a  blessing.  To  the  slave  trade,  carried  on  by  Europeans  tifl  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  gin  trade,  and  that  in  gimpowder  and  guns  still 
being  carried  on  by  them,  tnay  be  ascribed  the  frightful  evils  we  have  brought  upon 
the  negro  race.  ^*  With  weapons  of  destruction,  and  vile  spirits,  we  have  intensined 
every  barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  propensity  in  the  negro's  nature,  while  arousing  in 
him  new  bestial  appetites  calculated  to  land  him  in  a  lower  depth  of  squalor  and 
degradation." 

Then  there  is  the  question  as  to  how  justice  is  to  be  secured  to  those  races 
which  have  already  been  subjected  to  stronger  nations,  and  for  whose  good  govern- 
ment, the  latter  have  made  themselves  responsible.  It  is  often  overlooked  by  the 
peop'es  of  Europe  that  officials  entrusted  with  the  government  of  these  races  have 
immense  power  given  to  them.  They  rule  over  territories  larger  than  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  with  an  absolute  authority,  greater  than  that  of  most  European 
Sovereigns.  Now,  those  in  this  position  are  sometimes  wise  and  good  men,  but  are 
not  always  such,  nor  is  absolute  power  likely  to  develop  the  higher  virtues.  The 
power  to  oppress  often  leads  directly  to  oppression.  Again  colonists  almost  invariably 
despise  conquered  races,  and  are  overbearing  in  their  treatment  of  them,  whilst  fear 
of  their  numbers  not  unfrequently  inclines  them  to  severity  and  cruelty.  Seeing 
these  things  are  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  rights  and  liberties  or  the  natives  are  likely 
to  be  infringed  upon,  and  that  they  are  liable  to  be  treated  with  gross  injustice.  Thi« 
.  has  certainly  been  so  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  notoriously  so  in  that  of  England 
and  Zululand.  How  then  is  justice  to  be  secured  for  subject  native  races  ?  The 
old  Romans,  at  one  period  of  their  history,  had  tribunes,  chosen  by  the  Plebeians,  to 
watch  over  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and,  perhaps,  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  to  this  might  answer  now  as  regards  the  weaker  peoples.  The  natives  might 
themselves  choose  a  small  body  of  representatives,  some  from  their  own  people,  and 
some,  in  whom  they  had  confidence,  from  the  ruling  race;  and  this  body  should 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  endeavour  to  secure  justice  both  for  individuals 
and  the  whole  native  community.  In  colonies,  where,  as  at  the  Cape,  there  is  repre- 
sentative government,  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  exclude  any  from  the  franqhise  on 
account  merely  of  race  or  colour,  but  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  horde  of  uncivilized 
and  illiterate  voters  there  might  be  an  educational  test  of  fitness  applied  to  whites  and 
natives  alike.  This  plan  would  doubtless  stimulate  the  latter  to  take  advantage  of 
the  education  which  ought  to  be  provided  for  them.  It  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  European  and  American  nations  with  all  their  advantages,  their  privileges, 
and  their  high  ideals  will  soon  cease  from  the  robbery  and  oppression  of  the  weaker 
nations,  their  younger  brothers.  To  stand  aloof  from  injustice,  says  Professor  New- 
man, is  the  motto  and  flag  to  which  all  the  highest  souls  and  inteUects  of  mankind 
under  every  religion  or  no  religion  will  enthusiastically  rally. 

An  International  Conference  on  this  subject  on  similar  lines  to  the  Berlin  and 
Brussels  Conferences  would  probably  do  much  to  arouse  general  interest  in  the  ques* 
tion,  to  establish  a  more  righteous  lisis  of  action  and  to  lead  to  some  such  practical 
measures  as  have  been  proposed  above.  Might  not  this  present  Peace  Congress  sug- 
gest to  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Congress  that  the  members  of  the  latter  should  bring 
before  their  respective  Parliaments  a  proposal  that  such  a  Conference  be  held  at  no 
very  distant  date  ? 

Finally,  let  us  all  remember  and  let  the  thought  urge  us  on  in  our  efforts  for 
justice  and  righteousness  "  that  the  cries  of  the  oppressed  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Most  High.  Such  are  the  purity  and  certainty  of  His  judgments  that  He  can- 
Bot  be  partial  in  our  favour.  He  hath  opened  our  understandings  concerning  our  duty 
towards  these  peoples,  and  it  is  not  a  time  for  delay.  Should  we  now  be  sensible  of 
what  He  requires  of  us,  and  neglect  to  do  our  duty  in  firmness  and  constancy,  still 
waiting  for  some  extraordinary  means  to  bring  about  their  deliverance,  God  may  by 
terrible  things  in  righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter"  (Woolman). 
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Precis  of  Paper  by  H.  R.  Fox  BOURNB. 

Note, — The  paper  appears  in  the  Aborigines*  Friend  No.  3.  vol,  iv. 

New  Series. 

The  establishment  of  dominion  by  civilized  States  over  weaker 
races,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  however 
faulty  in  some  of  its  incidents,  is  inevitable,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
law  as  to  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  We  cannot  hope  to  prevent  further 
extension  both  of  colonising  or,  yet  more,  of  trading  enterprise,  and  all 
we  can  reasonably  expect  or  effectually  strive  for,  is  that  it  shall  be  done 
under  more  philanthropic  conditions  than  heretofore. 

The  "  weaker  races,"  with  whom  we  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact, may  be  grouped  generally  in  two  divisions,  the  one  comprising  the 
North  American  Indians,  the  Australians,  and  others,  whose  countries 
have  already  been  to  a  large  extent  seized  and  colonised  by  white  men, 
for  whom  all  that  can  now  be  done  to  save  them,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
extermination,  and  to  lighten,  if  we  cannot  repair,  the  injury  brought 
upon  them  ;  the  other,  comprising  especially  the  vast  populations  of 
India,  already  conquered  by  us,  and  of  Africa,  now  being  viciously 
"  scrambled  "  for,  who  can  never  be  ousted  though  they  may  be  tyrannised 
over  by  Europeans. 

The  African  problem  is  of  the  most  present  importance.  In  this 
Continent  there  is  more  opportunity  and  better  warrant  for  trading  than 
for  colonising  enterprise.  This  is  so  even  in  South  Africa,  yet  more  in 
other  parts.  Here  large  acquisitions  of  territory  are  especially  to  be 
deprecated.  All  we  have  any  right  to  do,  or  can  expect  to  do,  with  any 
credit  or  advantage  to  our  rulers,  or  without  injury  to  the  natives,  is  to 
extend  legitimate  trade  relations  with  them,  which  may  probably  lead  to 
to  some  sort  of  sovereignty  over  those  with  whom  we  deal.  But  to  that  end 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  keep  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  our 
territorial  possessions,  and  require  from  the  natives  no  more  subjection 
to  us  than  is  involved  in  observance  of  the  contracts  freely  made  by 
their  authorised  chiefs  and  not  extorted  from  them  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  arbitrary  interference  with  their  institutions.  Such  progress  in 
civilization  as  they  may  be  capable  of,  being  left  to  the  unofficial 
guidance  of  missionaries  and  others,  and  not  insisted  on  by  European 
Governments ;  that,  above  all,  such  trade  as  is  carried  on  by  the  natives 
shall  be  legitimate  in  itself,  and  not  in  such  commodities,  like  poisonous 
liquors,  as  debase  and  ruin  the  natives  ;  and  that  in  International 
adjustments  of  "  spheres  of  influence,"  and  the  like,  the  powers  and 
checks  agreed  upon  shall  have  for  their  object  the  prevention,  not  the 
organised  development,  of  wrong-doing. 

The  following  paper  on  this  subject  was  prepared  by  M . 
De  Montluc,  Conseiller  a  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Douai : — 

RAPPORTS  DES  ETATS  CIVILISES  AVEC  LES  RACES  INFl^RIEURES. 

"  That  konetty  is  the  best  policy  is  a  maxim  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  generally 
correct,  even  with  respect  to  the  temporal  interest  of  individuids  ;  but,  with 
respect  to  societies,  the  rule  is  subject  to  still  fewer  exceptions,  and  that  for 
this  reason  that  the  life  of  societies  is  longer  than  the  life  of  individuals.  It  is 
possible  to  mention  men  who  have  owed  great  worldly  prosperity  to  breaches  of 
private  faith  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  mention  a  state  which  has 
on  the  whole  been  a  gainer  by  a  breach  of  public  faith." — Macaulay.  Essay  on 
CUve. 


Nous  aurions  prefere  voir  cette  intdressante  question  posee  en  termes  plus 
irr^prochables. 

D^une  part  nous  n^aimons  pas  cette  locution  :  nations  civilisSes^  a  laquelle  nous 
substituerons  celle-ci  :  tuitions  policies.  La  civilisation  est  toujours  relative  :  c'est 
une  affaire  de  "  plus  ou  de  moins  "  ;  souvent  m^me  c'est  une  question  de  point  d 
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vue  ;  c'est  ainsi  que  lorsque  deux  grandes  puissances  se  partagent  toute  une  vaste 
partie  de  continent  par  le  seul  droit  de  leur  bon  plaisir,  on  pent  se  demander  si  elles 
agissent  en  peuples  civilises,  et  si  leurs  victinies  ne  sont  pas  plus  int^ressantes  et  un 
peu  moins  barbares  qu'elles-ni^raes  ;  toute  la  difference  c'est  qu'elles  jouissent  des 
bienfaits  d'un  Gouvemenient  regulier,  dont  le  mecanisme  les  met  en  mesure  de 
satisfaire  leur  ambition  ;  tandis  que  les  peuples  assujettis  a  leur  usurpation,  manqnent 
d'organisation  politique  et  se  trouvent  par  la-mime  hors  d'etat  de  r^sister. 

Nous  n'aimons  pas  davantage  cette  expression  :  races  infirieures,  Ne  greffons 
pas  les  difficultes  de  Tanthropologie  sur  celles,  deja  considerables,  du  probleme  qui 
nous  est  soumis  ;  nous  ne  pensons  pas,  d'ailleurs,  que  la  consideration  des  races  doive 
entrer  en  ligne  de  compte  en  matiere  de  droit  des  gens  :  quiconque  a  face  humaine 
pent  se  r^clamer  du  droit  !  II  n'y  a  pas  d'aristocratie  parmi  les  nations  :  les  forts  et 
les  f aibles  sont  egaux  aux  yeux  de  k  loi  et  le  droit  des  gens  est  a  nos  yeux  une  lot 
veritable. 

Nous  ne  nous  occuperons  pas,  en  effet,  des  devoirs  moraux  des  nations,  mais  de 
leurs  devoirs  juridiques  :  nous  laisserons  de  c6te  les  obligations  qui  ne  sont  que  du 
domaine  de  la  conscience. 

Quand  nous  parlerons  des  droits  et  devoirs  des  nations,  il  s*agira  des  droits  et 
obligations  garanties  par  une  sanction  ou  susceptibles  de  I'etre.  Quant  aux  autres 
obligations  elles  sont  du  domaine  du  moraliste,  du  pliilosophe,  du  pridicateur,  ou  du 
missionnaire. 

Pour  ne  pas  chicoter  sur  les  mots,  nous  entendrons  par  nations  civilisees  les  nations 
policees,  c'est-a-dire  organisees  en  societes,  pourvues  d'un  gouvemement  soumis  a  des 
lois  ou  coutumes  etablies.  Car  nous  n'avons  pas  la  sotte  presomption  d'^tablir  une 
6chelle  de  proportion  entre  telles  ou  telles  civilisations,  de  declarer,  par  exemple,  que 
la  Chine  ou  la  Turquie  sont  moins  civilisees  que  la  Russie  ou  le  Mexique,  et  de  fixer  le 
point  exact  oil  commence  la  civilisation  et  oii  elle  finit. 

I.  Devoirs. 

ler. — Le  premier  devoir  d'une  nation  polic6e  est  de  respecter  les  principes  du 
droit  des  gens  vis-a-vis  toutes  les  autres  sans  aucune  distinction. 

Elle  doit  par  consequent  respecter  le  territoire  des  nations  non  policies  avee  le 
mime  scrupule  que  celui  des  puissances  europeennes. 

Et  par  territoire  il  faut  entendre  aussi  bien  les  terres  proprement  dites  (plaines, 
montagnes,  cdtes)  que  les  fleuves,  lacs,  et  leur  rives,  ties,  ilots,  mers  territoriales 
golfes  et  baies. 

Nous  ne  faisons  pas  d'exception  pour  les  teiTCS  qui  ne  seraient  pas  Tobjet 
d'^ippropriation  privee  ;  qu* elles  soient  a  un  particulier,  a  une  famille,  k  une  tribu  ou  a 
I'Etat  (k  qui  revient,  en  tous  cas,le  domaine  Eminent),  elles  doivent  itre  sacr^es  poiu* 
tons. 

2me. — Une  seconde  obligation  est  de  respecter  la  vie,  Thonneur,  la  liberte,  et  toutes 
les  proprietes  des  nationaux  de  I'Etat  non  police. 

3me. — Une  troisieme  obligation  est  de  leur  assurer,  gur  notre  propre  territoire,  la 
jouissance  des  droits  de  I'honmie  :  de  les  prot^ger  dans  leurs  personnes  et  dans  leurs 
biens,  en  leur  pretant  k  cet  effet  le  concours  de  la  police  et  de  la  justice. 

On  ne  saurait  admettre,  par  exemple  ni  la  traite,  ni  les  operations  de  louageforcd 
equivalant  k  des  contrats  de  servage  :  les  victimes  de  ces  ignobles  speculations  -ont 
droit  k  la  protection  des  tribunaux,  quelle  que  soit  la  nation  k  laquelle  ils  appar^ien- 
nent.  v 

4me. — La  quatrieme  obligation  consiste  k  respecter  le  droit  de  I'independanceXde 
la  nation  non  policee.  S'il  plait  k  un  peuple  de  vivre  k  I'etat  de  communisme,  \de 
coUectivisme  ou  d'anarchisme  complet,  ce  n'est  pas  une  raison  pour  qu'une  nati/on 
policee  s'arroge  le  droit  d'intervenir  dans  ses  affaires  interieures  sans  motif  special?. 

Le  droit  d'intervention  ne  pent  s'excuser  qu'en  vertu  d'un  traits  dont  il  s'agnt 
d'executer  une  clause  ou  d'assurer  Texecution  par  equivalent.  ^ 

Nous  n'admettons  aucune  intervention  en  dehors  de  ce  cas,  etant  entendui 
toutefois  qu'il  ne  faut  pas  confondre  le  droit  k  une  reparation  .avec  le  droi^ 
d'intervention. 

Nous  ne  saurions  multiplier  davantage  les  ohligeLtions  juridiques  de  la  nation""* 
policee  k  regard  de  celle  qui  ne  Test  pas.  ■* 

Nous  ne  sommes  pas  disposes  notamment  k  admettre  qu'une  nation  avancee  ait  la   ' 
mission  de  comnmniquer  k  celles  qui  le  sont  moins  quelque  chose  de  sa  superiorite.     \ 
En  fin  de  compte  cela  regarde  chaque  nation  !       Est-il  bien  stir  que  notre  civilisation  *   \ 
europeenne  soit,  au  point  de  vue  de  tel  ou  tel  Etat  de  TAfrique,   quelque   chose         ) 
d'enviable?     Et  si  nous  avons  la  pretention  de  civiliser  les  negres,  pourquoi  des 
negres  ne  passerions-nous  pas  ensuite  aux  Musulmans,  de  ceux-ci  aux  Chinois,  dont  la 
civilisation  pourtant  est  au  moins  aussi  raffinee,  sinon  aussi  judicieuse  que  la  ndtre  ? 
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Les  libre-penseurs  ont-ils  le  droit  de  se  dire  plus  civilises  que  les  CatholiqueSf? 
Les  Catholiques  k  leur  tour  peuvent-ils  se  consid^rer  comme  plus  civilises  quej  les 
Protestants  et  ceux-ci  considerer  les  Musulinans  comme  des  barbares  ?  Oh  commence 
le  barbare?  Oh  finit  le  civilis^?  Nous  n'avons  plus  m^me  aujo.urd'hui  de  ligne 
f actice  de  delimitation  pour  etablir  le  partage.  II  fut  un  temps  oh  tout  ce  qui  ne 
parlait  pas  Grec  etait  barbare  ;  puis  tout  ce  qui  n'etait  pas  englob^  dans  I'Empire 
Remain  le  devint  ;  puis  enfin  tout  ce  qui  n'etait  pas  Chretien  le  fut  k  son  tour. 

Aujourd'hui  la  langue  n'est  plus  un  diagnostic  !  On  pent  parler  la  langue  de 
Shakespeare  sans  etre  exclu  du  monde  poli !  Quant  au  Christianisme,  des  hommes 
marquants  dans  les  nations  les  plus  avancees  ont  rompu  avec  lui  plus  ou  moins 
ouvertement,  et  iJ  faut  bien  le  dire,  parmi  les  nations  dirigeantes  du  grand  concert 
europeen,  une  forte  proportion  des  chefs  politiques  et  le  tiers  au  moins  du  peuple  ne 
sent  plus  Chretiens  que  de  nom. 

Laissons  done  de  c6te  Vitiquette  de  la  religion.  Est-ce  la  croyance  en  Dieu  qui, 
abstraction  faite  de  toute  denomination  de  secte,  d^terminera  la  civilisation  ?  Moins 
encore.  Les  nations  consid^r^es  comme  les  plus  cuUivMs,  marchent  vers  I'atheisme  et 
ce  sont  les  peuples  envisages  comme  retardataires  qui  conservent  la  foi  en  I'Etre 
Supreme.  La  croyance  au  spirituel  n'est  done  pas  plus^Findice  de  la; civilisation  que 
de  la  barbaric. 

Pour  etre  dans  la  v^rit^  il  faut  dire  que  dans  ce  siecle  de  difEusion  des  lumieres, 
de  f  aciles  communications  de  la  pens^e,  de  merveilleuse  /apidit^  de  transport,  les 
rangs  des  nations  sont  un  peu  conf ondus  !  Dans  tons  les  Etats  il  y ,  a  des  individus 
extremement  avanc^s  et  des  masses  retardataires  ;  dans  tous  les  Etats  il  y  a  des 
individus  qui  seraient  capables  d'instruire  certains  individus  d'un  autre  Etat 
quelconque. 

Nous  n'admettons  done  pas  en  bloc  de  pr^-eminence  absolue  de  culture  ! 

Quelle  branche  d'ailleurs  faudrait-il  considerer  ?  Les  arts,  les  belles  lettres,  le 
droit,  I'administration,  ou  le  commerce,  I'industrie,  les  sciences  ? 

En  resum^  pas  de  pr6-eminence  pouvant  engendrer  Tobligation  de  com- 
muniquer  sa  sup^norit^  mat^rielle  ou  intellectuelle  aux  nations  non  policees.  Ces 
nations  peuvent,  d  leur  point  de  vue^  se  considerer  comm^  plus  heureuses  que  les 
peuples  europ^ens.  La  liberte,  Tespace,  la  vie  facile,  le  charme  de  la  nature 
primitive,  I'exemption  d'imp6ts  ne  sont-ils  pas  des  avantages  k  mettre  en  balance  avec 
ceux  rdsultant  de  la  vie  f  actice  des  centres  urbanises  ?  L'habitude,  et  les  besoins  que 
rhabitude  a  cre^s  en  nous,  constitue  la  vraie  superiority  de  la  vie  cultivee  1  Avons- 
nous  une  plus  grande  somme  de  jouissances  que  certains  peuples  nomades  ?  C'est  ce 
que  ni  eux  ni  nous  ne  pouvons  determiner  faute  d'une  mesure  commune  ! 

Tout  ce  que  nous  pouvons  constater  c'est  qu'au  point  de  vue  de  nos  habitudes  et 
au  regard  de  notre  opinion  publique  notre  condition  sociale  parait  superieure. 

Mais  notre  opinion  n'est  elle  pas  le  r^sultat  de  nos  habitudes  et  celles-ci  ne  sont- 
elles  pas  r^ciproquemcnt  d^pendantes  de  notre  opinion?  Impossible  derien  formuler 
d'absolu  a  cet  6gard.  II  serait  tem^raire  d'edifier  sur  le  doute  et  sur  le  contingent 
I'obligation  precise  de  f  aire  participer  k  notre  condition,  ceux  qui  n'y  sont  pas  associes 
par  la  destin^e. 

IL  Droits. 

Quels  sont  nos  droits  vis-^-vis  les  nations  non  policies  ? 

Pas  UA.  de  plus  que  ceux  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  vis-^-vis  les  nations  policees. 

La  barbaiie  d'un  etat  ne  pent  nous  autoriser^sortir  des  regies  du  droit  international. 

Ir.  Je  viens  de  dire  que  nous  n'avons  pas  le  devoir  de  communiquer  notre  culture 
aux  autres  peuples.  Je  vais  plus  loin :  nous  n'avons  pas  le  droit  de  pr^tendre  lea 
civiliser  malgre  eux 

Nous  devons  respecter  leur  liberty  jusqu'^  son  extreme  limite.  Nous  n'avons  que 
la  f aculte  legitime  de  nous  d^f endre  centre  Tabus  que  ces  peuples  pourraient  en  faire. 

Nous  nions  absolument  le  droit  de  s'emparer  d'un  territoire  sous  pretexte  qu'il  est 
occupy  par  un  peuple  barbare. 

Si  ce  peuple  a  insults  I'un  de  nos  nati(maux,  nous  pouvons  en  tirer  satisfaction. 
Je  comprends  qu'un  peuple  police  aille  exercer  des  actes  de  haute  police  dans  un  Etat 
sauvage,  ch^tier  les  coupables,  les  capturer,  executer  les  principaux  comphces,  exiger 
une  compensation  p^uniaire,  mais  quant  k  s'emparer  des  territoires  pour  se  le» 
approprier,  c'est  lin  acte  de  brigandage  international  que  nous  ne  saurions 
l^gitimer. 

Les  nations  qui  se  disent  civilisees,  ne  donnent,  h^las !  k  cet  egard  que  trop 
d'examples  de  leur  mepris  de  la  justice !  Biles  ne  savent  mime  pas  donner  k  leurs 
yiolations  du  droit  Fapparence  de  la  moderation.  II  appartient  k  la  conscience  des 
hommes  de  Droit  de  leur  infliger  un  bl&me  autoris^ ! 

La  conqulte  ne  doit  plus  figurer  au  nombre  des  moyeiM  d'acqu^rir  un  territoire » 
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II  faut  que  le  XlXme  siecle  ose  proclamer  hautement  et  sans  aucune  restriction  ce 
principe. 

En  ce  qui  nous  conceme  nous  ne  transigerons  jamais  sur  ce  point 

Les  violations^ui  y  sont  apport^es  tous  les  jours  par  les  plus  grandes  nations  du 
continent  Europ^en  sont  &  nos  yeux  autant  de  votes  defait,  et  ne  constitueront  jamais 
des  voies  de  droit, 

Est-ce  ^  dire  qu'il  faille  deranger  la  carte  du  monde,  remonter  en  arri^re  et  discuter 
les  acquisitions  ou  annexions  de  provinces  ou  possessions  qui  se  perdent  dans  la  nuit 
des  temps. 

Ce  serait  chercher  le  pire  sous  pretexte  de  reparer  le  mal ! 

Ce  qu'il  faut  c'est  faire  tous  nos  efforts  pour  que  ce  desideratum  de  la  conscience 
des  peuples,  pour  que  ce  dire  des  avocats  de  la  philanthropic,  devienne  un  jour  une 
r^lit6  dans  le  grand  proces  de  I'liistoire. 

II  existe  de  nos  jours  un  fort  courant  en  ce  sens !  L*emportera-t-il  sur  le  courant 
contraire  ?  Ce  n'est  pas  impossible  ! 

Quand  on  se  sera  aper9u  que  la  conqulte  occasionne  plus  de  d^boires  qu*elle  ne 
procure  de  profits,  on  finira  peut-^tre  par  y  renoncer. 

Le  siecle  est  un  siecle positif.  C'estlecdt^  pratique  qui  seul  pent  faire  triompher  le 
cdte  ideal.  Quand  on  constatera  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  plus  de  benefice  que  de  gloire  k  faire 
entrer  notre  culture  h  coups  de  canon  et  ^  coups  de  baionettes  dans  la  t^te  des  negres 
des  jaunes  ou  des  metis,  on  renoncera  k  faire  de  la  propagande  civilisatrice  par  les 
proc^d^s  de  la  plus  pure  barbaric.  Nous  ne  nous  faisons  pas  d*illusions :  le  droit 
dominera  le  jour  otl  Finteret  hien  compris  des  nations  polic6ee  les  fera  renoncer  k  le 
violer  ouvertement  en  pure  perte. 

2me.  Faut-il  reconnaitre  cependant  aux  nations  policies  le  droit  de  f&ire  dii- 
paraitre  un  Etat  sauvage  dont  J' existence  est  un  danger  et  un  dommage  tous  les  jours 
pour  les  autres  ?  Oui,  tout  comme  nous  reconnaitrions  ce  droit  vis-^-vis  une  nation 
polices,  mais  pas  autreTneiit  et  pas  da  vantage. 

D'abord  ce  n'est  qu'aux  nations  limitrophes  ou  voisines  qu'il  appartiendrait 
de  soulever  la  question.  Et  pour  la  regler,  il  faudrait  s'entendre  et  prendre  des 
mesures  concert^es  et  ex^ciit^es  d'un  commun  accord. 

Dans  aucun  cas  nous  n'admettrions  qu'une  ou  plusieurs  des  nations  int^ress^es  en 
profitassent  pour  accaparer  le  territoire  du  peuple  k  r^duire  ou  le  r6duire  en  servitude 
«ous  une  forme  quelconque  de  domination  bien  ou  mal  dissimul6e. 

Nous  reconnaissons  seulement  le  droit  Ir  de  mettre  ce  peuple  hors  d'etat  de 
nuire  ;  2mt  de  le  reconstituer  sur  des  bases  nouvelles,  sans  porter  atteinte  k  son 
ind^pendance. 

Nous  n'admettons  done,  m^me  dans  ce  cas,  qu'un  simple  droit  de  repression, 
et  non  d' intervention  permanente. 

3me.  Nous  admettons  la  legitimit^  des  traites  avec  les  nations  non  policees  ;  ces 
traites  doivent  etre  respect^s  comme  les  autres. 

Ces  traites  peuvent  etre  des  traites  de  commerce,  de  navigation,  des  traites  de 
paix,  des  traites  d'alliance. 

Mais  ils  peuvent  etre  aussi  des  traites  de  cession  de  territoire  ou  de  protectorat. 

Ces  derniers  doivent  etre  ^labores  et  conclus  avec  la  plus  grande  circonspection. 

Les  pouvoirs  des  chefs  ou  deputes  etant  toujours  contestables  et  douteux  chez  les 
nations  non  policees  il  ne  faut  traiter  avec  elles  qu'avec  la  derniere  prudence  et  en 
parfaite  connaissance  de  cause. 

Tout  traits  fait  sous  I'influence  de  la  contrainte,  de  la  fraude,  de  I'erreur  grave  est 
illegal.  Illegal  aussi  serait  le  traits  determine  par  des  promesses  fallacieuses  ou 
il  ^gitimes. 

Les  nations  policies  doivent  se  garder  d'employer  aucun  des  moyens  suivants  : — 

Ir.  Inter venir  entre  deux  factions  ou  tribus  aux  prises  et  assurer  !a  pr6-6minence 
de  I'une  en  echange  de  Tabandon  du  territoire  de  I'autre. 

2me  Renverser  un  chef  pour  le  remplacer  par  un  autre  qui  a  prealablement 
promis  ou  auquel  on  arrache  ult^rieurement  la  promesse  de  c^der  tout  ou  partie  de  son 
pays  ; 

3me  Venir  en  aide  k  une  nation  non  polic^e  dans  ses  d^mlles  avec  un  pays 
voisin,  et  ^changer  tout  ou  partie  de  son  territoire  contre  celui  de  ce  pays  voisin 
qu'on  Taide  k  soumettre,  ce  qui  n'est  qu'un  autre  mode  de  spoliation  deguisee  sous 
I'apparence  du  service  rendu  ; 

4me  Se  faire  consentir  le  germe  d'une  cession  de  territoire  en  termes  ambigus, 
qui  n'indiquent  olaireifient  qu'une  promesse  de  protection  pour  I'^tat  f aible,  et 
impliquent  en  r^alit^  un  acheminement  vers  une  acquisition  territoriale^  dans  la 
langue  volontairement  obscure  de  la  diplomatic. 

5me  Mettre   une  nation  non  polic^e  dans  Palternative  entre  la  conqu^te  et  le 
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protectorat,c'e8t-4-dire  arriver  4  quelque  chose  de  l^gal  en  apparence  par  la  menace  de 
quelque  chose  qui  ne  Test  pas. 

6me  La  mettre  dans  raltemative  entre  la  destruction  et  le  protectorate  c  est-^- 
dire  entre  deux  choses  que  nous  admettons  ^ventuellement  Tune  et  I'autre,  niais  &  (a 
condition  que  par  la  menace  on  Toffre  de  Tune,  on  n'arrive  pas  indirectement  ^ 
I'autre. 

Nous  admettons  la  destruction  d'un  Etat  criminel,  violant  habituellement 
les  principes  essentiels  du  Droit  des  gens,  mais  pour  le  reconstruire  sur  les  bases 
d'une  Soci6t^  nouvelle,  non  pour  usurper  son  territoire  ou  I'annexer  k  titre  de 
protectorat  impose. 

La  plus  grande  reserve  s'impose  done  k  Tegard  des  nations  non  policies. 

Ajoutons  cette  consideration,  trop  souvent  n^glig^e  et  capitale  cependant. 

La  grande  difficult^  en  matiere  intemationale  est  celle  de  la  preuve, 

Entre  nations  policies  on  arrive  presque  toujours  k  se  mettre  d'accord  but 
les  principes,  mais  le  plus  souvent  on  n'est  pas  d'accord  en  fait.  Dans  la  plus  petite 
affaire  de  parlementaires,  de  prisonniers,  d'ambulances,  chacun  soutient  que  c'est 
I'ennemi  qui  a  tir6  le  premier,  viol^  la  convention  de  Geneve,  arm^  des  paysans, 
fusill^  des  reguliers.  La  m^me  chose  ne  se  pagse-t-ejle  pas  en  temps  de  paix  k 
chaque  abordage  de  na vires  ? 

Chacun  rejette  la  faute  sur  le  navire  stranger,  et,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  curieux, 
c'est  que  chacun  foumit  des  temoins  cat^goriques  et  des  arguments  p^remptoires. 

Ne  voit-on  pas  que  la  difficulte  decuple  lorsqu'on  a  affaire  k  des  nations  non 
policees  ? 

^^  Vous  avez  massacr^  nos  commer^ants,  nos  missionnaires,  incendi^  leur  demeure ! 
G'est  le  commer9ant  qui  a  commence !  II  a  battu  ou  fait  battre  tel  ou  tel  des  ndtres, 
I'a  menace  de  son  revolver,  il  a  s^duit  ou  voulu  s^duire  la  fille  d'un  tel,  la  f  emme  de  tel 
autre !  Le  feu  ?  C'est  lui  qui  I'a  mis  etant  ivre,  ou  I'un  de  ses  domestiques !  ou  bien: 
c'est  un  vagabond,  un  ivrogn#,  un  f ou  qui  a  fait  le  coup !  Le  missionnaire  ?  il  a 
enleve  un  enfant  k  s^s  parents ;  nie  nos  Dieux,  attaque  par  ses  predications  nos  chefs, 
nos  moeurs,  nos  coutumes,  qui  sont  nos  lois  d  nous,  insuite  notre  nation,  nos  anc^tres, 
profane  notre  culte  ! " 

Comment  savoir,  et  surtout  comment  prouver  la  verite  ? 

4me. — Nous  avons  laisse  de  cdte  ce  qui  n'est  que  du  domaine  de  la  conscience. 
Les  expeditions  entreprises  dans  I'inter^t  de  la  science,  de  la  divulgation  des  con- 
naissances  humaines,  de  la  conversion  des  pa'iens,  ne  sauraient  k  nos  yeux  figurer  au 
nombre  des  devoirs  ou  des  droits  juridiques  intemationaux. 

Les  particuliers  ou  les  associations  qui  les  entreprendront  n*auront  d'autres  droits 
que  les  autres  nationaux  et  par  example  que  les  entrepreneurs  d'expeditions  com- 
merciales  ou  industrielles. 

Les  intentions  des  uns  comme  des  autres  seront  souvent  suspectees  par  les  nations 
non  policees.  lis  courront  de  grands  dangers.  lis  savent  k  quoi  ils  s'exposent  et 
•'expostnt  k  ce  qu'ils  savent,  c'est-^-dire  en  definitive  k  ce  qu'ils  veulent. 

La  nation  k  laquelle  ils  appartiennent  aura  le  droit,  le  devoir  m^me  de  les 
proteger,  et  de  tirer  satisfaction  des  offenses,  dommages  ou  crimes  dont  ils  seraient 
victimes. 

Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oubUer  que  jamais  la  satis&ction  k  retirer  ne  pourra  ^tre 
une  acquisition  de  territoire  et  que  la  revanche,  vindicte  ou  ch&timent,  ne  devra  pas 
etre  proportionne  k  la  cruaute,  k  la  ferocite  des  coupables ;  leur  ignorance,  leur 
barbaric  est  une  circonstance  attenuante  de  leur  faute:  les  peuples  sauvages  sont 
naturellement  ombrageux  et  violents ;  il  est  perilleux  de  s'aventurer  au  milieu 
d'eux,  sage  de  n'y  point  aller,  rationnel  en  tout  cas  de  n'y  aller  qu'^  ses  risques  et 
perils. 

Le  ch^timent  ne  doit  done  atteindre  que  les  coupables  immediats ;  il  serait  inique 
de  faire  remonter  la  responsabilite  de  leur  &ute  jusqu'^  I'Etat  ou  k  ses  chefs,  aucun 
bien  de  veritable  responsabilite  juridique  ne  pouvant  Itre  presume  dans  les  Societes 
non  policees ;  quant  k  la  solidarite  humaine,  notion  purement  morale,  elle  ne  peut 
avoir  pour  resultat  de  faire  partager  aux  innocents  la  faute  des  coupables,  ce  qui  serait 
la  retoumer  centre  son  objectif  manif  este. 

III.— SANCTION. 

L'accomplissement  du  devoir  moral  procure  la  satisfaction  intime  de  la  con- 
science :  c'est  ]k  son  unique  sanction. 

Quelle  est  la  sanction  du  devoir  juridique  et  de  son  correiatif  le  droit,  k  regard 
d'une  nation  non  policee,  c'est-A-dire  qui  n'est  pas  presumee  vivre  dans  le  $tatu$ 
furidicua  t    II  semble  qu'il  n'en  existe  pas. 

Si  Ton  y  regarde.de  prep,,  on  voit  qu  'elle  peut  exister. 
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Ir.  D'abord  la  nation  non  pojicee  pent  exceptionnellement  se  trouver  dans  un 
rapport  juridique  avec  tel  ou  tel  Etat,  police  ou  non.  Bile  pent  avoir  contracts  oo, 
sans  contrat,  realise  une  alliance,  pacte  d'amitie,  de  commerce,  de  navigation,  de  pro- 
tectorat,  etc.,  etc., — dans  tons  ces  cas  cette  nation,  d^pourvue  da  staiua  jurkUeu$ 
quant  k  son  droit  public  interne,  a  momentanement  au  moins  et  pour  ce  darU  U  s'agit 
— ce  qui  est  tout  pratiquement — emprunt^  le  status  juriadictus  international. 

Ici  la  sanction  apparait  d'elle-meme  :  elle  est  la  meme  que  dans  les  rapports  entre 
Etats  polices. 

2me.  Second  cas.  La  nation  non  polic^e  se  trouve  ^tre  mise  en  cause  ou  inter- 
venir  par  le  fait  ou  la  volonte  d'une  ou  plusieurs  nations  policies.  Ici  encore  la  notion 
de  droit  nait  clairement  :  la  sanction  apparait  clairement  aussi.  Supposons,  par 
example,  deux  puissances  dont  le  territoire  est  s^pare  par  un  Etat  non  polio^  ;  Tune 
djelles  passe  par  son  territoire  ou  le  force  k  conc6der  le  passage  ;  ou  au  contraire 
TEtat  non  police  mobilise  spontan^ment  des  forces  pour  s  opposer  k  ce  passage,  ou 
bien  est  requis  de  le  faire  par  une  ou  deux  puissances  voisines.  Dm  fait  nah  un  droit, 
L*autre  puissance  aura-t-elle  le  droit  de  resistor  k  ce  fait  ?  devra-t-elle  le  subir  ? 
pourra-t-elle  au  moins  traitor  legitimement  avee  TEtat  non  polled  pour  obtenir  la 
concession  d'un  avantage  pareU,  ou  le  retrait,  la  suspension,  la  cessation  de  cet 
avantage  ? 

II  est  visible  que,  quoi  qu'il  advienne,  ce  qui  aura  lieu  sera  pourvu  d'une  sanction 
au  moins  eventuelle.  Nous  retombons  dans  les  termes  du  droit  international 
ordinate  entre  nations  policees,  avec  ce  simple  ^l^ment  de  fait  en  plus  qu'un 
tiers  Etat  non  police  est  en  cause. 

Actuellement  il  arrive  presque  toujours  qu'en  pareil  cas  le  droit  international  est 
viole  au  detriment  de  TEtat  non  police  ;  4  la  conclusion  de  la  paix  les  deux  nations 
policies  se  dedommagent  des  frais  de  la  campagne  au  detriment  du  troisieme  Etat, 
sous  un  pretexte  on  sous  un  autre,  et  se  r^concilient  k  ses  d^pens  ;  on  a  m^me 
souvent  Y  impudence  d'  invoquer  1'  interet  de  la  civilisation  pour  justi&er  une  sem- 
blable  violation  du  droit  des  gens.  Ne  voit-on  pas  en  pleine  paix  de  grandes  puis- 
sances accaparer  d'  immenses  territoires,  sous  Teupliemisme  protectorat,  neutralisa- 
tion, voie  de  transit,  pays  d'  influence  !  (Qu'ont-a  y  voir  les  tierces  puissances  ?). 
*^  Et  quant  k  ce  que  nos  evangelistes  et  leurs  associ^s  du  Kulturkampf  appellent  les 
races  inferieures,  leur  partage  est  d'etre  partage  ?  Elles  ne  jouissent  point  du 
status  juridicus  :  elles  n'ont  pas  droit  aux  privileges  qui  en  d^rivent  !  " 

C'est  tout  le  contraire  qui  doit  avoir  lieu.  Le  droit  international  doit  6tre 
d'autant  plus  strictement  observe  qu'un  Etat  non  police  est  en  cause.  Le  droit 
n'est  point  un  privilege  ;  les  f aibles,  les  incupables  doivent  compter  sur  sa  protection 
plus  rigoureusement  encore  que  les^autres. 

D'ailleurs  I'interet  de  tons  les  Etats  polices  est  d'obtenir  de  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont 
pas  leur  adhesion  aux  regies  du  Droit  Public,  et  cette  adhesion  ne  s'obtiendra  que  par 
la  mise  en  lumiere  de  la  sup6riorite  du  Droit  sur  la  Force.  L^  est  la  seule  propaganda 
fructueuse. 

C'est  par  les  bienfaits  inherents  k  la  condition  de  Soci^te  Polic^e  qu'on  pourra 
conquerir  k  ce  systeme  les  Soci^tes  non  policees.  Ce  n'est  pas  par  les  pratiques  de  la 
barbaric  qu'on  amenera  les  barbares  k  la  civilisation. 

Que  sp  passera-t-il  done,  d'apres  notre  doctrine  ?  La  puissance  qui  se  plaint  de 
ce  que  TEtat  non  police  a,  par  exemple,  accorde  le  passage  k  son  ennemi,  pourra  lui 
demander  des  explications,  et  si  elles  sont  refusees  prendre  ses  mesures  pour  paralyser 
r  aviyitage  concede  k  son  adversaire,  par  exemple  :  occuper  k  son  tour  certains  points 
de  TEtat  intermediaire,  un  defile,  une  embouchure  de  fleuve,  une  for^t,  une  montagne, 
etc.,  etc.  Lorsque  la  paix  se  debattra,  les  deux  puissances  auront  k  stipuler  les 
conditions  de  1'  Evacuation  de  V  Etat  non  police,  les  reparations  qui  lui  seront  dues  ou 
qu'il  devra,  les  mesures  k  prendre  pour  que  d^sormais  sa  frontiere  soit  plus  visible, 
plus  facile  k  d^f endre,  plus  difficile  k  franchir ;  tout  cela  pourra  faire  Tobjet  de 
trait^s  de  delimitation,  de  fortification  ou  de  rectification  de  frontieres,  d'indemnit^  de 
guerre,  de  d^sarmement,  de  toutes  sortes  de  conventions,  en  un  mot,  tout  comme  entre 
nations  toutes  policies. 

Dans  toutes  les  conventions  les  droits  et  devoirs  que  nous  avons  traces  ci-dessus 
doivent  ^tre  inscrits,  vises,  ou  tout  au  moins  observes  :  ils  passeront  ainsi  dans  le 
domaine  du  droit  public  positif. 
.   3ine.  Ce  n'est  pas  tout. 

La  conduite  d'un  Etat  polled  vis-^-vis  d'un  non  polled  pourra  dtre  F  objet 
d'observations,  de  demandes  d'  explications,  de  pourparlers  diplomatiques,  de  conflits, 
de  suspension  de  relations,  d^  hostilit^s  m^me  entre  deux  ou  plusieurs  Etats  polices. 

Les  exemples  pourraient  Itre  infinis.  Inutile  d'en  citer  beaucoup.  SuptK>son8 
qn'on  Etat  polled  soit  deveno,  par  V  acquisition  d'un  non-polic^,  voisin  limitrophe 
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d*une  autre  puiBsanoe  polic^e,  ou  de  ses  possesions  :  il  peut  resulter  de  cet  ^tat  de 
choses  modin^  un  d^sa vantage  au  moins  apparent  ou  relatif  pour  cette  puissance  dont 
la  frontiere  n'est  en  r^alit^  plus  dans  la  m^me  condition.  De  U,  demande  d'explica- 
tions,  ^change  de  notes,  mobilisation  peuc-^tre,  prise  de  gages,  etc.,  etc.  ;  si  Ton 
arrive  ^  uu  arrangement,  les  clauses  devront  en  etre  basSea  sur  les  principes  que  nous 
avons  ^tablis  ci-dessus,  et  qui  passeront  ainsi  du  domaine.de  la  th^orie  dans  la  pratique. 

4me.  D'une  fan^on  gen^rale  m^me  la  politique  d'une  puissance  polic^e  peut  porter 
ombrage  k,  une  autre  en  raison  de  ses  precedes  ^  regard  d^un  ou  de  plusieurs  Etats 
non-polices.  Des  critiques  de  toute  nature  (simples  pr^textes  de  chicane  ou  raisons 
vraies)  peuvent  6tre  61ev6es  ^  ce  sujet.  Ces  critiques  ne  sauraient  se  fonder  sur  des 
raisons  purement  humanitaires  :  elles  doivent  avoir  une  assiette  plus  solide,  le  droits 
constitue  et  compris  tel  que  nous  venons  de  I'indiquer,  c'est-^-dire  I'application  aux 
peuples  non  polices,  qui  sont  apres  tout  des  gens  eux  aussi,  des  regies  g^nerales  du 
droit  de$  gens. 

Une  puissance  europeenne,  par  exemple,  pourra-t-elle  deman^er  legitimement  des 
explications  d,  une  autre  pour  avoir  bombarde  un  port  d'un  Etat  non  polled,  sans 
d^claratipn  pr^alable  ni  de  guerre  ni  de  bombar dement  ?  Assur^ment  non,  ^  moins, 
Ir.,  que  ce  bombardement  n'ait  port6  directement  prejudice  4  ses  propres  vaisseaux, 
^  ses  agents  militaires,  consulaires  ou  autres  f onctionnaires,  d  ses  nationaux  ou  ^  leur 
propriety,  ou  2me.,  qu'elle  ne  soit  li6e  k  cet  Etat  non  polled  par  un  traite  d'alliance  ou 
de  protectorat. 

Intervenir  en  dehors  d'une  raison  legitime  serait  une  offense,  d'oil  naitrait  un 
droit,  susceptible  de  saiiction. 

Intervenir  legitimement  donnerait  ^galement  naissance  k  Tapplication  du  droit. 

Nous  pourrions  en  dire  autant  pour  une  annexion,  une  neutralisation  de  fleuve 
ou  de  territoire,  pour  un  blocus,  pour  I'exercice  des  prises  maritimes,  de  I'armement  en 
course,  de  la  traite  Ou  de  sa  repression,^  etc*. 

Tout  cela,  pratique  vis-^-vis  un  Etat  non  police,  peut  donner  naissance  k  la  mise 
en  pratique  du  droit  entre  nations  policies. 

Mais  nous  n'admettons  pas  le  droit  de  remontrance  prenant  sa  source  en  lui 
m^me.  Ce  serait  un  mal  pour  un  bien  :  il  donnerait,  sous  pr^texte  de  redresser  les 
torts,  naissance  k  plus  de  complications  et  k  plus  d'evenements  funestes  qu'il  n'accom- 
plirait  de  reformes.  II  faut  k  tout  Etat  interventeur  un  loctis  standi  c'est-^-dire  une 
qualite  pour  intervenir. 

5me.  Voil^  comment  nous  comprenons  la  theorie  et  la  mise  en  pratique  des 
droits  et  devoirs  k  Tegard  des  Etats  non  polices. 

La  plus  grande  circonspection,  les  plus  extremes  scrupules,  le  plus  minutieux 
attachement  aux  principes ;  n'employer  la  force  que  pour  le  triomphe  ou  pour  la 
revanche  du  droit  et  dans  les  strictes  fimites  de  sa  vraie  mesure. 

Ne  point  prendre  pour  point  de  depart  le  point  de  vue  de  la  superiority  des  races, 
ou  de  la  hierarchic  des  civilisations,  mais  au  contraire  T^galite  des  droits  de  tons 
les  peuples  sans  distinction. 

Pour  cela,  refiechir  k  la  composition  monstrueusement  meiangee  des  societes 
lafi&nees,  qui  presentent  les  plus  sordides,  k  c6te  de  couches  superficiellement 
vemissees,  mais  non  exemptes  de  tares  elles-memes  ;  se  demander  s'il  y  a  lieu  de 
s'enorgueillir  tant  que  9a  de  la  condition  du  plus  grand  nombre,  chez  les  peuples  du 
grand  concert  europeen  I  et  si  Ton  est  en  droit  de  se  consid^rer  comme  assez  parfait 
pour  entreprendre  de  moraliser  les  peuplades  lointaines. 

Nous  comprenons  I'orgueil  national,  pour  la  defense  du  sol  et  la  glorification  du 
drapeau  qui  symbolise  Theroisme  de  nos  peres  ;  pour  tout  ce  qui  a  trait  k  Taffermisse- 
ment  de  cette  trilogie  fondamentale  :  terre,  patrie,  famille,  triple  terine,  qui,  k 
Fanalyse  ne  represente  qu'une  seule  et  m^me  idee,  le  foyer  ! 

Nous  comprenons  aussi  cet  orgueil  pour  nous  inspirer  le  desir  d'ameiiorer  la  con- 
dition de  cette  chere  patrie,  qui  n'est  que  la  terre  en  petit,  et  la  famille  en  grand  !  que 
tons  nos  efforts  tendent  k  la  grandeur  du  pays  natal,  qu'il  soit  inexpugnable  au-dedans, 
riche,  calme,  brillant,  qu'il  soit  aime,  admire,  respecte,  redoutS  mSme,  dans  le  bon 
sens  du  mot,  au  dehors  !    Tout  cela  est  legitime,  humain  et  vrai ! 

Mais  qu'on  n'aille  pas  dissiper  les  ressources  vivos,  et  le  tresor  de  gloires  de  cette 
bien-aimee  terre  natale,  sous  pretexte  de  repandre  aux  quatre  coins  de  I'Univers  une 
civilisation  dont  nous  avons  grand  besoin  de  menager  les  bienfaits  aux  quatre- 
cinquiemes  de  nos  compatriotes  ignorants,  vicieux,  infirmes,  indigents  ou  tout  au 
moins  g^nes. 

La  philanthropie  k  nos  yeux  a  pour  veritable  base  la  patrie.  EUeest  la  question 
sociale  de  I'humanite  !  Commen^Ons  d'abord  par  la  r^soudre  en  famille  !  -  Quand 
nous  aurons  etabli  le  veritable  staius  juridicus  k  la  maison,  nous  verrons  s'il  y  a 
quelque  chose  k  faire  chez  les  autres.     Restoiis  cbez  nous  en  attendant. 
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Et  quaad  la  necessity  nous  met  en  rapport  avec  lea  autres,  que  notre  loi  soil 
«elle-ci  : 

Ne  f aites  pas  k  autrui  ce  que  Ycms  ne  voudriez  pas  qu'on  tous  ftt  h  rwuh 
m^mea  !" 

IV.  OBJECTIONS. 

On  dira  que  nous  restreignons  consid^rablement  la  mission  des  penples 
polices. 

En  tant  que  peuples,  oui.  Quant  aux  individus  qui  composent  ces  peuf^es,  niil 
ne  saurait  chercher  H  comprimer  leur  force  d'expansion  ;  le  commer9ant  peat  ae 
lancer  au  loin  dans  toutes  les  speculations  et  dans  toutes  les  explorations  qui  n'auront 
rien  de  contraire  d  la  loi  des  nations  policies  et  au  droit  intematioiial  public  oti 
priv6. 

II  pent  former  i\  cet  effet  des  associations  commerciales  ou  civiles. 

Les  missionnaires  peuvent  sous  le  b^n^fice  des  m^mes  lois  et  sous  lea  monies 
reserves,  se  livrer  aux  pacifiques  campagnes  de  la  propagation  de  leur  foi. 

lis  ont  droit  de  leur  c6te  in  la  protection  nationale  et  h  celle  du  droit  g^n^ral  des 
gens. 

Mais  rien  de  plus  !  On  ne  saurait  leur  attribuer  ou  leur  laisser  usurper  aucim 
droit  de  commtnider,  aucuns  pouvoirs  militaires,  aucunes  facult^s  l^gifllatives, 
judiciaires  ou  r^glementaires  dans  des  territoires  habitus. 

Nous  concederons  que  leur  nation  soit  autoris^e  &  les  seconder  par  des  recommanda- 
tions  officielles  ou  meme  des  subventions  de  toute  nature.  Toute  oeuvre,  conaid^r^e 
comme  utile  ou  bienfaisante,  pent  6tre  encourag^e  et  f avorisee  des  deniers  de  TBtat  : 
c'est  1^  une  question  de  droit  public  absolument  inteme,  dans  laquelle  aucon  autre 
^^tat  n'a  le  droit  de  penetrer. 

Dans  cette  liniite  seulement,  nous  adn\ettons  Ting^rence  de  TEtat  dans  ces  entre- 
prises  particulieres  ;  mais  pas  au-delA. 

On  nous  dira  peut-^tre,  que  nous  voulons  retarder  la  conquete  du  monde  barbare 
4  la  civilisation.  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  plus  de  conquete  sociale,  que  de  conquete 
militaire. 

L'assimilation,  si  elle  doit  se  faire,  se  fera  lentement,  progressiTement,  et 
mtlrement. 

Si  elle  ne  s'opere  de  plein  gre,  en  pleine  connaissance  de  cause,  elle  ne  saurait 
^tre  ducable  ;  car  on  ne  viole  pas  impun^ment  les  droits  de  la  liberty  humaine. 

Done  que  la  seule  arme  des  missionaires  soit  la  persuasion,  que  la  seule  force  des 
commer^ants  soit  Tattrait  de  leurs  ^changes,  et  la  loi  de  Toffre  et  de  la  demande ! 

Appuyes  sur  les  BaTonettes,  la  foi  devient  intolerance  et  le  commerce  exploita- 
tion ! 

Comment  admettre  d'ailleurs  que  FEtat  se  fasse  ap6tre  au-deld,  des  mors,  k  une 
^poque  oil  tous  les  gouvernements  liberaux  tendent  &  se  laiciser  k  Tinterieur  ? 

Alors  qu'on  decourage,  qu'on  neutralise,  tout  au  moins,  la  foi  en  Europe, 
comment  irait-oii  la  subventionner  en  Afrique  ou  en  Asie  ? 

Que  le  missionnaire,  fidele  k  ses  principes,  puise  en  lui-m^me  et  en  sa  foi  les 
elements  de  son  inspiration  !  Que  son  z^le  s'^cbauffe  au  foyer  de  renthousiaflme 
cbretien,  que  la  grandeur  et  I'beroisme  de  sa  mission  Tei^ve  ^  la  hauteur  d'Ame 
n^cessaire  poiu*  en  affronter  les  perils  !  qu'il  soit  martyr  .  .  .  mais  pas  fonctioii- 
naire  ! 

S'il  est  I'agent.d'un  gouvemement,  il  ne  sera  plus  le  repr^sentant  d'un  Dieu  I 
Qu'il  se  devoue  en  contemplation  de  la  croix,  son  symbole,  et  non  par  la  perspective 
d'un  ruban  de  decoration,  d'un  titre  honorifique  ou  d'un  emploi  salari^  ! 

Restreinte  dans  ces  termes,  nous  n^avons  aucune  objection  &  f  ormuler  contra  la 
propagandc  des  particuliers  !  Mais  nous  ne  voulons  point  qu'elle  rev^te  de  caract^re 
ofl&ciel. 

Nous  voulons  moins  encore  que  sous  couleur  d'exploration,  une  puissance  tire  ^ 

paralleles  pour  I'acquisition  ulterieure  d'un  pays,  fonde  des  soci^tes  pour  acheter  des  i 

etendues  de  terrain  4  des  possesseurs  plus  ou  moins  r^els,  se  les  fasse  retroc^der 
ensuite,  et  vienne  s'y  installer  en  maitresse,  ^talant  k  la  face  du  monde  civilise  le 
produit  de  manoeuvres  qui  constituent  en  somme  une  veritable  escroquerie  inter- 
nationale. 

Que  les  particuliers  eux-m^mes  (individus  ou  soci^tes  privies),  se  montrent  done 
extr^mement  r^serv^s  dans  lem^  agissements  en  pays  non  polices  ! 

lis  courent  le  risque  d'etre  trait^s'  en  martyrs  ou  en  espions  ;  le  moindre  faux  pas 
peut  etre  interpr^te  comme  une  provocation,  le  moindre  mensonge  comme  une 
supercherie  !  Qu'ils  n'oublient  pas  qu'il  faut  peu  de  chose  dans  leiur  situation^ — 
toujours  critique — pour  allumer  une  irreparable  conflagration  !  Qu'ils  songent  k  lewr 
eecurite   et  aussi  &  la   Paix  du  Monde  !  Le  plot  grand  service  quMls  rendront  & 
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rhumamte  sera  de  lui  epargner  toute  occasioo  de  coniiits  sanglants. 

Une  terrible  responsabilit^  pesa  sur  leurs  ^paules  !  lis  representent  la  civilisation  : 
ce  n'est  point  par  des  massacres  qu'on  f era  triompher  la  cause  ! 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Bess- 
brook,  Ireland,  on  the  Peace  policy  of  William  Penn,  printed 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  published  under  the  title,  "  A  National 
Example  of  Peace  Policy,"  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Peace  Society,  47,  Xew  Broad -street,  E.G. 

M.  F.  Bajer,  of  Copenhagen,  communicated  a  scheme 
for  an  International  Declaration  upon  the  occupation  of 
territory,  taken  from  the  Revue  de  Droit  International, 
Bruxelles,  &c.,  1888,  xx.,  pp.  605,  606.  Also  a  scheme 
prepared  by  M.  Engelhardt  of  rules  to  be  followed  in 
the  occupation  of  territory,  taken  from  L'Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut 
de  Droit  International— Bfttkelles,  1887,  1888,  pp.  264,  255. 

Signor  Mazzoleni,  of  Milan,  also  supplied  the  Congress 
with  the  following  paper  :  — 

RELATIONS  OF  CIVILIZED  STATES  TOWARDS  WEAKER  RACES. 

In  order  to  answer  to  the  question  put  under  tluH  head  we  must  before  all  well 
fix  our  ideas  on  civilization  and  on  its  ends. . 

Eminently  learned  men  have  on  this  delicate  (luestion  widely  different  opinions, 
and  consequent  schemes  at  great  variance  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
colonisation. 

Have  the  great  European  states  the  right  to  subjugate  to  their  civilization — 
deemed  superior — the  deemed  inferior  races,  and  to  annihilate  them  when  refractory  ? 

It  is  answered  on  many  sides  a  right  to  barbary  caimot  be  acknowledged,  and 
that  a. better  race  must  then  by  the  selective  law  improve  or  disperse,  if  necessary,  the 
weaker  races. 

We  do  not  accept  in  its  disheartening  and  barbarous  application  the  principles  of 
a  scientific  and  political  positivism,  the  direct  consequence  whereof  would  be  to  absolve 
any  social  crime  in  the  name  of  civilization. 

It  is  contended  that  civilization  means  just  the  expansion  of  the  best  races  ac- 
companied by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  weaker  ones. 

The  expansion,  it  is  said,  of  civilised  nations,  is  an  historical  fact,  in  all  ages 
as  exemplified  by  all  great  nations  from  Greece  to  Rome,  from  the  maritime 
republics  of  the  middle  ages  to  England,  to  America. 

The  great  States,  add  the  supporters  of  Colonial  politics,  nmst  continually 
enlarge  the  markets  for  their  trade,  thus  relieving  pauperism  and  smoothing  the 
asperity  of  the  social  question. 

Were  these  great  diversions  no  longer  to  renovate  the  life  of  populations,  civilisa- 
tion would  soon  become  corrupted  just  as  land  exhausted  by  contitmous  tilling,  loses 
of  its  fertility. 

Nations  who  do  not  expand  grow  weak,  and  losing  the  condition  of  possible 
conquerors,  end,  it  is  said,  by  Incoming  themselves  conquered. 

The  right  of  conquest  is  thus  sanctioned  as  tlie  consequence  of  a  natural  law, 
and  it  is  proclaimed  tliat  force  is  violence  only  in  itself,  whi>le  force  in  the  service 
of  civilisation  is  rights  a  vivifyuig  spark  shot  out  in  the  collision  with  barbarity. 

These  principles,  as  we  have  stated,  are  not  oiu^.  We,  who  are  democrats  in 
the  widest  sense,  want  all  democracies  to  be  respected  under  any  meridian,  in  any 
way  governed,  or  to  any  degree  civilised.  Tlie  moral  law,  common  to  all  peoples, 
•demands  respect  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  every  country,  and  we  cannot 
Allow  that  the  history  of  colonisation  is  the  history  t>f  civilisation,  nor  that  a 
people  without  colonies  is  a  worthless  people. 

We  let  alone  cant. 

A  true  and  healthy  democracy,  doesibot  approve  of  the  extravagant  policy  lead- 
ing to  the  great  African  undertakings. 

Our  Eritrea  can  inveigle  minds  easily  kindled  by  the  classical  records  of  Scipio, 


but  it  may  conceal  great  dangers  for  our  young  nation,  risen  at  the  bidding  of  oivr 
poets  and  her  literature,  asserted  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  harbingers  of  her 
political  unity,  later  on  by  the  concord  of  the  combatants  for  a  common  cause,  and 
lastly  by  the  plebiscites  representing  the  triumph  of  the  national  idea  streagthened 
by  the  will  of  all  the  citizens. 

Perhaps  we  are  single-minded,  but  of  civilisation  we  entertain  a  more"  humane 
idea,  and  as  we  do  not  admit  privileges  for  any  caste,  so  we  can  neither  approve 
of  one  race  prevailing  over  another.  Differences  of  colour  do  not  legitmiate 
oppression.  The  deemed  superior  races  owe  respect  to  the  inferior  ones,  just  as  in 
a  family  the  eldest  son  owes  love  and  protection  to  the  last  born,  and,  in  general, 
the  strong  to  the  feeble,  the  rich  to  the  poor,  the  reveller  to  the  dejected. 

Discarding  as  inmioral  the  theory  by  which  civilisation  should  be  imposed  with 
the  aid  of  gunshots,  we  put  the  following  question  :  "  Griven  the  right,  or  at  least 
the  political  opportunity  of  the  great  States  to  possess  colonies  in  wild  or  semi- 
barbarous  countries,  how  nmst  such  policy  be  internationally  ruled  ?  " 

The  new  colonial  law  cannot  be  that  of  ancient  Rome  :  propugnanda  imperii  et 
specula  populi  romani,  npr  that  of  Venice  which,  though  a  monument  of  juridicial 
and  administrative  wisdom,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prhiciples  of  modern 
civilisation. 

Woe  to  Italy,  if  in  following  a  fatal  tradition  she  ought  in  order  to  defend 
Eritrea,  to  push  on  Abyssinia,  and  repeat  the  classical  dele\ida  Carthago. 

African  possessions,  lay  undoubtedly  the  seed  of  new  causes  of  contests  and 
wars  between  the  great  nations.  Hence  the  necessity  for  Peace  Societies  to  take 
precautions  against  these  dangers  by  endeavouring  to  fix  the  rules  of  colonial  law, 
not  on  behalf  of  the  single  states,  but  of  European  peace  and  true  civilisation. 

Admitting  the  principle  of  juridicial  eqfUality  between  the  states  in  the  Inter- 
national Union,  it  may  be  asked,  what  ought  to  be  the  mission  of  the  civilised  states 
towards  those  populations  who,  while  l>eing  self-governed,  are  considered  less  civilised 
and  even  barbarous.  (1) 

Civilised  states  nmst,  for  example,  put  down  piracy^  but  taking  for  the  purpose 
only  measures  agreeing  with  the  acknmdedged  rules  of  international  law,  modified  if 
necessary,  with  due  regard  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  necessary 
defence  against  barbarous  pmctices,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  high  social 
ami  that  to  these  populations  also,  notwithstanding  their  low  standard  of  culture,  a 
humane  treatment  is  due. 

An  outrage  to  human  dignity  going  to  the  length  of  treating  such  populations  as 
so  many  piratical  associations^  cannot  be  countenanced.  A  savage  population  settled 
on  a  bounded  territory  and  possessing  an  established  authority  acting  as  the  organ  of 
their  internal  law,  is  to  all  intents  and  piuposes  a  state,  and  must  be  considered  such 
among  the  members  of.  the  international  community,  in  spite  of  their  customs  and 
vices,  which  cannot  evidently  deprive  these  aggregations  of  the  character  of  political 
units. 

"  Whenever  an  uncivilised  community  possesses  an  estiiblished  government,  it 
nxust  be  respected  by  the  civilised  governments,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that 
intercourse  with  such  people  must  at  first  be  opened  with  its  government,  anjl  to  the 
latter  amends  for  outrages  nmst  be  asked,  when  a  right  exists  to  exact  amends  from 
such  people."  (2) 

A  stete  may  at  times  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law 
without  forfeiting,  by  so  doing,  the  rights  pertaining  to  a  state.  International  law 
must  then  take  into  account  difference  of  culture  and  the  different  conditions  in 
which  states  are  progressing  towards  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  and 
govern  the  intercourse  between  states  as  they  exist  with  all  their  differences,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  internal  law  of  a  people  must  follow  step  by  step  the  evolutionary 
progress  of  the  same. 

Therefore  international  law  must  not  confine  its  action  to  draw  up  general  rules 
of  intercourse  only  between  civilized  States,  but  direct  also  practically  the  relation 
with  less  civilized  States,  or  being  in  a  sta^je  of  formation.  International  law  must 
particularly  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  social  conditions  (as  they  appear  externally), 
the  nature,  life  and  present  history  of  the  populations. 

It  must  govern  social  relations  not  by  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  with  reference  to 
their  origins  and  surroundings,  and  allow  for  the  natural  and  necessary  development 

(1)  This  question  is  discussed  with  much  skill  by  Professor  Francisco  P.  Contuzzi 
(Rassegpia  di  Scienze  SociaU  e  Politiche  Anno  III.  Vol.  II.  Fasc.  LXV. )  from  whom  we  borrow 
many  of  the  arguments  reported. 

(2)  Dudley  Field.    Outlines  of  an  international  code,  p.  79. 
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of  the  States,  and  for  the  historical  contingencies  of  the  papulation  striving  to  attain 
the  rank  of  perfect  political  units. 

As  much  respect  is  due  to  a  State  in  a  stage  of  incipient  culture  as  to  one  in  a 
more  advanced  stage.  The  not  yet  wholly  civilized  state  coming  into  contact  with 
another  more  civilized,  will  acquire  the  hahit  to  observe  treaties,  seeing,  that  on  them 
only  it  can  rely  for  the  defence  of  its  persons,  territority  and  property. 

It  may  then  be  established  at  a  principle  of  right  tliat  the  civilised  States  are 
bound  to  respect  the  political  individuality  of  the  less  civilised  States,  and  to  consider 
them  in  case  of  way,  as  belligerent  parties  protected  by  the  same  international  Statutes 
governing  how-a-days  the  right  of  war  as  it  is  called  in  common  parlance. 

Civilisation  tending  to  assimilate  barbarous  populations  to  .the  civilised  ones,  and 
not  to  the  destruction  of  the  former,  must,  better  than  to  the  hon-ors  of  war,  be  en- 
trusted to  the  beneficial  Work  of  colonisation. 

Colonial  policy  is  now  taking  a  place  among  the  great  social  functions  of  civilised 
nations,  and  upon  it  they  ought  to  come  to  an  international  understanding,  and  feel 
that  their  interest  in  a  common  an 'tridy.  civilising  course  of  action  is  the  same. 

Colonisation  in  the  modem  sense  must  not  liave  in  view  only,  as  formerly,  the 
good  of  the  mother-countries,  but  a  loftier  social  interest. 

The  principle  aflii-med  in  the  proud  phrase  of  Roman  conceit  adversus  hostem  (f  tenia 
auctoritas,  can  no  more  be  in  its  absolute  meaning,  the  basis  of  our  public  law. 

New  moral  and  political  principles  are  now  prevailing  according  to  which  all 
human  communities  are  deemed  equal  to  one  another,  so  that  the  smallest  or  the 
youngest  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  largest  or  the  more  ancient.  Political  economy 
has  proved  and  continues  to  prove  that  even  the  financial  interests  both  of  the 
mother-countries  and  the  colonies  are  the  more  furthered,  the  more  right  is  substituted 
for  violence,  and  the  new  Society  is  enabled  to  improve  so  as  to  take  a  place  in  the  civil 
association  of  the  other  nations. 

The  differences  between  races  will  gradually  lessen  and  die  out,  by  their  being 
progressively  brought  into  closer  entercourse,  and  the  rather  decayed  Caucasian  race 
will  for  its  own  part  come  out  toughened* again,  and  a  coctus  homimum  and  a  jus 
humanum  will  be  made  if  possible. 

The  necessity  for  a  constant  interchange  of  the  products  of  economical  activity 
as  of  moral  life,  is  felt  by  all  peoples,  and  the  more  tliis  conviction  makes  its  way  the 
stronger  grows  the  conviction  that  in  international  society  everybody  lives  for  all  and 
all  for  everybody,  and  that  international  relations  must  rest  on  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  rights  tempered  "by  that  of  the  reciprocal  duties.  And  tliis  is  precisely  what 
constitutes  the  solidarity  of  nations  in  the  development  of  right,  and  must  guide  them 
in  their  reciprocal  intercourse. 

Conquests  of  modern  civilization*,  sanctioned  also  by  treaties  (1),  are  freedom  of 
worship^  freedom  oftrade^free  navigation  of  rivers^  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
abolition  of  privateering,  freedom  of  trade  during  hostilities,  the  obligation  to  try  a 
friendly  mediation  before  declaring  war,  the  resort  at  last  to  arbitration,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  this  end  of  permanent  treaties  between  two  or  more  nations. 

International  law  must  by  degrees  be  taught  to  peoples  outside  the  pale  of  our 
civilization  or  just  now  entering  it. 

We  do  not  want  the  destruction  of  any  civilization,  but  the  co-existence  of  all, 
thinking  that  by  this  the  advancement  of  international  law  towards  its  ultimate  uni- 
formity will  not  be  furthered. 

Respect  to  the  independence  and  autonomy  of  the  States  and  to  their  degree  of 
culture,  are  the  best  means  to  attain  gradually  the  expansion  of  International  law. 

To  reach  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law  is  no  doubt  our  goal,  but  while  aspiring  to  the  realisation  of  such  high 
conception,  we  nmst  allow  for  juridical  inequalities  brought  on  by  the  special  wants 
of  certain  peoples  and  by  their  peculiar  surroundings,  requiring  peculiar  institutions 
which  would  not  be  missed  in  other  times  and  places. 

For  these  inequalities,  carrying  with  them  strong  differences  in  juridical 
notions  among  the  different  peoples,  is  to  be  found  the  greatest  difficulty  to  a 
universally  accepted  solution  of  the  great  questions  of  international  law. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  any  accepted  rule  of  international  law  supposes  a  pre- 
vious concomitant,  and  in  every  case  lasting  community  of  interests,  between  the 
peoples  who  acknowledge  such  rule. 

The  supreme  and  final  mission  of  international  law  consists  in  strongly 
organising  the  conciliation  between  the  moral  and  material  requirements   of  the 


0)  Vienna,  1819 ;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818 ;  Paris,  1876 ;  G^^va,  18(>4 ;  St.  Petersburg,  1868; 
BOTlin,  1878. 
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community,  consisting  of  all  the  peoples  having  reached  the  same  stage  of  civilization, 
and  the  legitimate  autonomy  of  each  member  of  such  comnmnity.  In  other  -words, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  satisfying  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  history,  the  wants  of  local  life,  with  the  fundamental  aspirations  of 
humanity. 

International  law,  as  the  whole  of  the  principles  which  govern  intemationa} 
relations  with  the  end  of  enabling  society  to  attain  higher  stages  of  culture  and 
welfare,  cannot  but  represent  the  rules  of  tliose  nations  who  have  acquired  the  sense 
of  solidarity  and  of  the  usefulness  of  their  union  in  one  society  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  same  principles  of  rights. 

International  law,  tis  an  aggregate  of  pi-inciples  of  right  acknowledged  by  all 
States,  and  binding  them  in  the  sense  of  community  and  reciprocal  defence,  cannot 
be  the  privilege  of  any  State,  but  nmst  bear  the  cliaracter  of  universal  and  humani- 
tarian solidarity,  and  stand  above  any  conception  peculiar  to  race  or  religion. 

The  more  civilised  peoples  owe  respect  to  the  political  and  juridical  individuality 
as  their  inferiors,  and  nmst  exercise  over  them  not  the  fierce  sway  of  conquerors, 
but  a  civilising  action  of  peace,  liberty,  and  social  well  being,  the  goal  of  human 
civilisation. 

From  these  lofty  standpoints  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  ought  to  study 
the  difficult  problem  of  colonisation,  and  adopt  resolutions  determining  a  new  current 
of  opinion  and  a  new  and  more  humane  policy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Miss  COLENSO,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  she  was  afraid 
they  were  a  long  way  off  from  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
regard  to  what  were  called  the  weaker  races.  She  could  only  speak 
from  her  own  knowledge  of  what  had  been  going  on  in  her  own 
corner  of  Africa  as  to  the  treatment  which  English  people  had  been 
giving  to  the  weaker  races,  and  especially  the  Zulus.  It  was  true,  to 
a  great  extent,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  self-restraint  on  that 
outside  edge  of  civilisation  among  men  who  called  themselves  civilised  ; 
but  the  natives  found  themselves  worse  off  when  they  found  them- 
selves protected  by  a  mother,  who  behaved  like  the  traditional 
step-mother,  than  they  might  be  if  they  were  admittedly  orphans. 
She  was  sorry  to  say  that  their  step-mother  was  the  English  Colonial 
Office.  The  Natal  Colonists  had  a  considerable  sense  of  their  duties 
towards  their  weaker  brethren.  The  feeling  had  been  growing  in 
Natal — perhaps  it  was  one  result  of  her  father's  life  there  (applause) — 
that  they  would  leave  the  natives  in  the  hands  of  the  Natal  Colonists 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Colonial  Office,  because,  for  one 
thing,  the  Colonial  Office  was  so  far  away.  It  was  one  thing  to  say, 
"  I  have  got  into  a  scrape,  send  me  up  English  troops  to  fight  it  out," 
and  another  to  say,  *'  I  have  got  into  a  scrape  ;  send  up  your  friends 
and  brothers  to  fight  it  out."  Then  again,  the  sense  of  the  Colonies 
being  in  command  brought  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  leading  men 
in  Natal  were  strongly  with  her  in  this  matter,  and  had  given  her 
their  time  and  money  to  help  her  in  her  appeal  for  the  Zulus.  One 
important  thing  in  dealing  with  weaker  races  was  that  the  truth  should 
be  spoken  to  them  (applause).  If  they  were  going  to  be  treated  badly 
even,  it  was  better  to  tell  them  so  than  to  pretend  that  they  were 
going  to  be  treated  well.  It  was  impossible  for  Christian  missionaries 
to  make  any  way  amongst  them  while  the  natives  could  point  to 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  nation  whom  those 
missionaries  represented.  In  Matabele  Land  a  chartered  Company  (the 
South  African  Company)  was .  now  engaged  in  advancing  civilisation, 
and  large  parties  of  men,  sometimes  engineers  or  miners,  .were  being 
sent  up  there,  but  ihey  were  all  armed  men,  capable  of  being  used  as 
soldiers  if  so  required.  That  was  being  done  at  the  very  time  that 
the  charter  was  signed  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Queen,  and  was  being 
sent  to  the   chief  of  the  country,  saying  that  she   did   not  wish,  te 
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interfere  with  the  management  of  this  country.      What  must   that 
chief  think  of  this  country  who  dealt  with  two  different  hands  ? 

M.  Dumas-FaxjchbR  thought  that  in  the  resolution  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  to  those  who  were  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  the  Brussels  Conference,  the  services  of  Monsieur  de  Brazza 
should  be  recognised.  He  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  follow- 
ing words  be  added  to  the  resolution  :  "  The  Congress  honours  no  less 
the  mission  pursued  on  the  Congo  by  M,  Savorgnan  de  Brazza.'''' 

The  amendment  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Alexander  thought  they  would  be  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  if  they  singled  out  one  of  the  numerous  explorers  of 
Africa. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  depart  from  that 
which  was  international,  and  he  hoped  that  everyone  would  feel  that 
M.  de  Brazza's  Mission  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  slighted  by 
that. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  suggested  that  it  might  meet  the  case  if  Mr. 
Braithwaite  was  asked  to  include  M.  de  Brazza's  name  amongst  those 
he  had  mentioned  in  his  paper. 

The  amendment  was  thereupon,  by  leave,  withdrawn,  and  the 
original  resolution  was  carried. 

SECTION   H. 

"INDIRECT  CAUSES  OF  WAR,  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  THE 

SAME." 

Mr.  T.  Snape  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  with 
reference  to  this  section.  Five  papers,  he  said,  had  been 
submitted  to  them,  two  of  which  they  recommended  to  be 
read  in  full,  and  only  the  precis  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  the  following  paper,  on 
"  Indirect  Causes  of  War  "  : — 

INDIRECT    CAUSES    OF    WAR. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war  does  not 
rest,  as  was  perhaps  the  case  at  one  time,  solely  with  monarchs  or  statesmen.  It  is 
quite  obvious  to  any  impartial  eye  how  rapidly  the  mass  of  unthinking  people  in  any 
nation  becomes  disposed  for  war,  when  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  their  passions  or 
prejudices,  by  the  Press,  or  by  public  men. 

In  former  times  the  Press  hardly  existed  ;  in  modern  days  it  has  become  an 
enormous  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  the  Press  of  Europe  is  certainly  ready  enough, 
as  a  whole,  to  stimulate  a  false  "  patriotism."  This  "  patriotism  "  constantly  takes 
the  form  of  the  most  groundless  and  bitter  enmity  against  some  other  nation — upon 
the  strength  of  rumours  and  telegrams,  which  contradict  themselves  on  successive 
days  ;  or  at  the  bidding  of  leading  articles  and  public  speeches,  which  incite  to 
hatred.  Often  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  real  ground  for  these  mischievous  articles 
and  speeches,  and  where  some  ground  for  alarm  does  exist,  the  exaggerations  are  so 
g^eat  as  almost  to  be  falsehoods. 

Thus  elements  of  national  anger  and  hostility  are  developed,  which  did  not  exist 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  formerly,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  friends  of 
Peace  to  take  account  of  them.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  political  ignorance  in 
the  sphere  of  foreign  affairs,  even  in  these  days,  is  very  great.  There  \^  hardly  a 
week  in  which  we  may  not  find  in  some  foreign  newspaper  the  most  astounding 
statements  regarding  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  English  people.  And  I  have 
no  doubt  that  foreigners  find  in  our  newspapers  a  similar  ignorance  and  perversion  of 
the  truth.  The  universal  habit  of  reading  newspapers,  and  of  public  discussien — 
which  has  become  a  special  factor  of  our  time — ogives  a  mighty  impetus  to  the 
slightest  word  of  some  Ql-informed  Foreign  Correspondent,  who  is,  perhaps;  a  man 
deficient  in  the  important  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  post.     The  result  of  this 
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is  that  when  a  Government  has  a  dispute  with  another,  it  finds  its  hand  forced  by  ito 
own  citizens,  who  are  in  their  turn  excited  and  misled  by  their  journals. 

A  Government  may  earnestly  desire  to  maintain  relations  of  peace,  but  the 
newspapers  hound  it  on  to  aggression.  Every  act  of  mediation  or  demand  for 
further  consideration,  and  every  proposal  of  an  amicable  kind,  is  treated  as  a  betrayal 
of  the  interests  of  the  State,  as  poltroonery  and  want  of  public  spirit. 

These  facts  are  most  serious,  and  demand  the  attention  of  our  Congress.  How, 
then,  can  the  mutual  ignorance  and  mutual  prejudices  and  hostility  of  this  nature  be 
diminished  or  removed?  We  have  to  fall  back  upon  that  greatest  and  best  of 
remedies — however  slow  its  operation  may  appear — Public  Opinion  ;  and  the 
education  of  that  opinion  must  rest  mainly  with  the  Peace  Societies.  As  I  have  said 
in  another  paper,  if  these  latter  are  to  exercise  any  greater  influence  than  they  have 
in  the  past,  they  must  prepare  to  deal  with  such  practical  questions  as  these.  I  tQld 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  tliem  to  enter  on  the  task  of  influencing  the  public  mind 
through  the  Press  and  through  the  Parliament. 

Thus,  whenever  a  grave  statement  is  made  as  regards  the' conduct  of  some 
foreign  Power,  the  Peace  Society  should  always  at  dnce  enter  into  communication 
with  the  Peace  Society  of  that  other  country.  It  should  obtain  full  and  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  at  once  publish  them,  in  order  to  neutralise  the  effects  of 
the  statements  in  question,  without  untruth  or  exaggeration.  In  other  words,  I 
would  say  that  the  true  peacemaker  must  become  a  more  efficient  and  careful  student 
of  foreign  affairs,  if  he  is  to  guide  the  public  opinion  of  his  countrymen  in  regard  to 
them.  Notwithstanding  our  Foreign  Correspondents  and  Telegraphic  Agencies,  the 
ignorance  of  Foreign  Affairs  is,  as  I  have  "said,  universally  and  dangerously  great. 
Such  obscurity  is  full  of  danger,  and  security  is  to  be  found  in  light — ^and  in  light 
alone.  I  hold  it  to  be  absurd  that  diplomatic  negotiations  and  correspondence  should 
be  concealed  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  mystery.  The 
public  everywhere  must  insist  upon  the  correspondence  of  Foreign  Ministers  being 
made  known — before  it  is  too  late.  If  this  silence  and  obscurity  were  removed,  the 
Press  would  have  no  opportunity  of  playing  the  devil's  game  that  it  at  present  plays 
in  Europe.  Artic'es  would  not  then  be  written  by  so-called  able  editors  from  week 
to  week,  which  are  based  on  falsehoods,  and  lead  to  uncontrollable  enmity. 

I  think  that  in  time  public  opinion  will  compel  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  to 
have  more  reliable  Foreign  Correspondents.  They  are  too  often  absolutely  silent 
upon  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  value  in  the  cause  of  that  better 
understanding  and  mutual  knowledge  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Peace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  foreign  Press  is  often  full  of  articles  requiring  the 
attention  of  our  country,  while  the  barest  allusion  is  made  to  them  by  our 
Correspondents,  and  the  nation  remains  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  nation  is 
thinking  or  saying  on  a  matter  of  perhaps  vital  importance. 

Under  this  head,  I  would  venture  to  bring  before  the  Congress  a  proposal  which 
has  been  frequently  made,  i.e.,  that  an  international  daily  paper  should  be  published, 
and  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  The  seat  of  its  publication  should  be  in  a  neutral  State. 

(2)  Editions  should  appear  simultaneously  in  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
languages  of  Europe. 

(3)  The  capital  raised  for  the  purpose  should  be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  the 
paper  of  value  to  statesmen,  men  engaged  in  commerce,  and  to  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens  generally,  in  the  various  European  countries. 

(4)  It  should  command  the  very  highest  qualifications  on  the  part  of  its 
Correspondents,  placed  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 

(5)  It  should  be  edited  in  the  distinct  interests  of  the  solidarity  of  nations, 
their  mutual  interdependence  on  each  other,  and  the  need  of  organised  peace,  and  the 
reign  of  law. 

Specially,  in  order  to  accomplish  such  purposes,  its  leading  ideal  should  be 
to  enable  the  nations  to  know  each  other.  Such  mutual  knowledge  would  f(H*m 
an  indirect  and  most  powerful  condition  of  international  concord. 

Among  the  remedies  for  the  indirect  causes  of  war  as  constituted  by  intematioQal 
prejudices  and  passions,  viz.,  misstatements  and  misapprehensions,  is  one  frequently 
proposed  of  late  years. 

It  is  this  : — That  in  the  case  of  every  dispute,  competent,  well-informed  and 
trusted  representatives  of  the  two  countries  should  meet  and  examine  into  the  facts, 
the  allegations,  and  the  claims  brought  forward  on  both  sides,  with  the  foUowing 
results  : — 

(1)  The  publication  of  a  joint  Report^  which  shall  inform  the  puHic  of  the  two 
countries  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question  ;  and 
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(2)  The  adoption  of  a  suggested  solution  of  the  difficulty,  for  the  inf ormaiion  of 
the  public  and  of  the  Governments  of  the  two  nations  in  question. 

Through  the  first  of  these  two  steps  the  further  circulation  of  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements  would  be  removed,  and  the  spirit  of  rancour  and  animosity  would  be 
checked. 

By  means  of  the  second  step,  the  Parliaments  of  each  country  would  know  what 
view  to  take,  and  what  course  should  be  urged  upon  the  Government.  The  latter 
would,  in  most  cases,  rejoioe  to  have  the  aid  of  suggestions  in  which  leading  men  of 
both  countries  had  concurred. 

In  time,  su^  independent  and  impartial  action  taken  bv  able  and  trusted  citizens 
would  be  found  so  valuable,  that  ministers  on  both  sides  would  gladly  'furnish 
such  "  Committees  of  Conciliation  "  with  all  the  necessary  information. 

The  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  has,  during  the  last  eight 
years,  sought  to  lay  this  proposal  before  the  friends  of  Peace  in  various  European 
cities,  and  it  has  everywhere  been  most  cordially  accepted. 

It  may  be  carried  out  either  by  members  of  Peace  Societies  representing  the  two 
countries  naving  a  dispute,  or  by  Members  of  Parliament  nominated  by  the 
new  International  Parliamentary  Conference.  That  Conference  has  indirectly 
accepted  this  proposal  by  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  last  year  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
above-named  Association  has  twice  addressed  the  Interparliamentary  Committee 
during  the  last  few  months,  inviting  it  to  create  such  a  "  Commission  "  of  Enquiry  to 
report  on  two  pending  international  disputes,  both  of  which  may  have  very 
grave  consequences  if  allowed  to  fester  tlirough  tlte  excessive  delays  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Mr.    Thomas    Crosfield,    of   Liverpool,    followed    by 
reading  a  paper  on 

THE  ALLEGED  INFLUENCE  OF  PROTECTIVE  AND  DISCRIMINATING 

TARIFF  ON  DUTIES. 

The  connecting  links  between  communities  and  nations  are  strengthened  by 
mutual  wants  and  requirements,  each  nation  is  in  some  way  or  other  dependent  for 
the  supply  of  its  wants  on  its  brother  nation,  which  incites  the  adoption  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  Increase  these  bonds  of  amity 
by  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  links  which  connect  nations  are  rendered  stronger 
and  stronger. 

Let  us  for  a  short  time  examine  a  little  closer  how  this  works  if  left  to  its  natural 
development,  say  for  instance  that  our  own  nation  being  richly  endowed  with  great 
mineral  wealth,  finds  that  her  natural  employment  is  works  of  manufacture ;  aided  by 
her  large  supply  of  coal  and  iron :  her  agricultural  resources  are  small  in  comparison, 
and  to  supply  her  toiling  millions  she- has  to  draw  largely  from  the  resources  of  other 
countries  mere  abundantly  supplied  than  we  are  with  food  commodities ;  thus  springs 
up  a  trade  between  us  which  cements  us  with  other  nations  in  bonds  of  amity  and 
^iendship. 

It  is  in  relation  to  peace  I  now  speak. 

Withdraw  our  Import  duties  and  increase  our  mutual  dependency  one  on  another  : 
so  that  to  break  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  a  suicidal  policy.  We  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fight,  not  for*  lacking  resources,  but  that  our 
industrial  population  would  feel  that  the  market  for  their  industries  would  be  stopped 
if  we  went  to  war.  This  may  be  thought  by  some  to  be  a  mean  and  unworthy 
motive,  but  the  {Ht)mpting  for  existence  is  nothing  mean  or  unworthy,  particu- 
larly if  it  refers  to  those  dependent  upon  you :  but  some  say  ;  How  are  our  taxes  to  be 
raised  ?  If  we  did  not  spend  so  much  in  warlike  accoutrements,  our  other  national 
expenses  would  not  be  more  than  could  readily  be  raised  upon  the  only^  legitimate 
object  for  taxation — "real  property." 

We  have  done  much  in  the  past  towards  the  consummation  of  this  happy  result, 
but  we  have  much  more  to  do  in  the  future.  I  may  be  met  by  the  question,  why  do 
not  other  nations  follow  out  this  plan?  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say,  We  must  do  our 
duty !  We  are  the  gainers  and  they  are  tie  losers  ;  with  the  spread  of  intelligence 
they  will  follow  our  example,  but  if  they  do  not,  we,  at  any  rate,  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  binding  ourselves  to  the  other  nations.  Every  grain  of  wheat,  every  ounce 
of  sugar,  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  this  is  not  done  by  our  money  but  by  our  manufac- 
tures, and  this  is  a  welding  of  the  links  of  the  chain  which  binds  us  to  other  nations. 

If  I  had  time  I  could  show  how  a  "Cheap  Ocean  Postage,"  how  a  "Universal 
JDecimal  Coinage*'  and  a  "Universal  Maritime  and  Mercantile  Law'*  would  take 
away  those  hindrances  which  stand  in  the  way  of  commerce. 
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Although  these  aids  towards  obtaining  Peace  may  not  be  baaed  on  the  highest 
motives,  yet  we  must  make  use  of  every  argument,  and  these  reasons  which  I  have 
adduced  may  appeal  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  yet  prepared  for  the  adopting  of 
Peace  priticiples  on  the  higher  Christian  stand-point. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  an  example  from  the  Scriptures  in  support  of  my 
argument : — 

"Now  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon :  and  they 
oame  with  one  accord  to  him,  and  having  made  Blastus  the  King's  chamberlain 
their  friend,  they  asked  for  peace,  because  their  country  was  fed  &Dm  the  King's 
counby." — ^Acts  xii.  20  verse. 

Thus  showing  that  a  country  cramped  up  into  a  narrow  seashore  limit  had  not 
the  means  of  supplying  its  own  bread  stuffs,  but  drew  from  the  rich  plains  of  Judea 
and  Samaria,  and  the  supply  of  their  wants  was  the  means  of  Peace  being  brought 
about. — 

Mr.  T.  Snape  read  precis  of  the  remaining  papers 
offered  in  this  section,  and  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions : — 

I.— The  Oongress  believes  that  the  warlike  ppejudices 
and  traditions  which  are  still  fostered  in  the  various 
nationalities,  and  the  misrepresentations  by  leaders  of 
public  opinion  in  legislative  assemblies,  or  through  the 
press,  are  not  infrequently  indirect  causes  of  war.  The 
Congress  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  these  evils  should  be 
counteracted  by  the  publication  of  accurate  statements  and 
information  that  would  tend  to  the  removal  of  misunder- 
standing amongst  nations,  and  recommends  to  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Committee  the  importance  of  considering  the 
question  of  commencing  an  international  newspaper,  which 
should  have  such  a  purpose  as  one  of  its  primary  objects. 

II.— The  Congress  proposes  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference  that  the  utmost  support  should  be  given  to  every 
project  for  the  unification  or  weights  and  measures,  of 
coinage,  tarifb,  postal  and  telegraphic  arrangements,  means 
of  transport,  &c.,  which  would  assist  in  constituting  a  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  scientific  union  of  the  peoples. 

I.— Le  Congr6s  est  convaincu  que  les  pr6jug6s  militaires 
at  les  traditions  qui  sont  encore  enracines  profond^ment 
dans  certaines  nations,  ainsi  que  les  declarations  exag^r^es 
que  font  dans  les  assemblies  legislatives  et  dans  les  organes 
de  la  presse,  certains  meneurs  de  I'opinion  publique,  sont 
tp6s  fr6quemment  la  cause  indirecte  des  guerres.  Le  Congr6s 
6met  done  le  vceu  qu'on  coupe  court  k  ces  erreurs  en  publiant 
des  faits  exacts  et  des  informations  qui  dissiperaient  les 
malentendus  qui  se  glissent  entre  les  nations.  Le  Congr^s 
recommande  aussi  k  la  Conference  interparlementaire 
d'examiner  attentivement  s'il  ne  conviendrait  pas  de  cr^er 
un  journal  international  destine  k  repondre  au  besoin  ci- 
dessus  exprime. 

II.— Le  Congres  propose  a  la  Conference  interparlemen- 
taire de  recommander  k  ses  membres  la  defense  de vant  leurs 
Parlements  respectifs  des  projects  d'unification  des  poids  et 
mesures,  des  monnaies,  des  difierents  tarifs  de  regiements 
postaux  et  teiegraphiques,  des  voies  de  transport,  etc. ;  cette 
unification  devant  constituer  une  veritable  union  com- 
merciale,  industrielle  et  scientifique  des  peuples 

The  papers  of  which  precis  were  read  by  Mr.  Snape 
Were  as  follows  : — 
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HOW    TO    PROMOTE    PEACE. 
•  By  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Love,  Philadelphia. 

The  Peace  movement  has  risen  from  a  mere  sentiment  into  the  realm  of  practical^ 
ethical,  and  international  importance. 

We  need  to  suppress  the  mere  animal  nature  of  man  and  exalt  the  moral  and 
spiritual.  We  need  to  modify  our  selfishness,  our  patriotism,  and  our  religion,  in  so 
far  as  to  have  self  control.  We  need  to  expand  our  patriotism  until  "  all  the  world 
is  our  country,  and  all  mankind  our  countrymen,"  and  that  we  recognise  that  "  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  that  our  love  is  not  limited  by 
geographical  boundaries  or  confined  within  geneological  distinctions.  We  need  to 
modify  our  religion  so  that  we  may  see  the  good  in  all  and  be  charitable,  to  "  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly." 

We  have  unwittingly  woven  a  network  of  peacemakers  that  we  do  not  com- 
prehend or  at  least  utilise.  Commenced  early  became  one  of  them.  The  facilities  of 
travel  enable  human  beings  to  see  each  other  face  to  face,  and  hand  in  hand  feel  the 
magnetic  influence  of  touch  ;  the  postal  system  gives  us  the  power  of  communica- 
ting, at  the  least  possible  cost,  our  heart-throbs  for  the  welfare  of  each  other  ;  the 
telegraph  can,  witli  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  transmit  pur  messages  ;  the 
representative  system  of  ministers'  plenipotentiary  enables  Governments  to  receive 
and  give  information,  and  to  exqlain  and  adjust  differences  ;  the  intermarriage  of 
the  people  makes  relationships  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  we  have  peace  agencies 
at  our  right  hand.     If  used  for  peace  and  not  for  war,  peace  will  be  the  result. 

After  seventy-five  years  and  no  foreign  war,  and  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  no  civil  war,  America  has  good  reason  to  present  a  plea  for  disarmament, 
assured  that  no  country  desires  to  molest  us,  so  long  as  the  elements  of  peace  are 
based  upon  being  right  and  doing  right,  and  making  strength  depend  upon  moral 
force.  In  a  word,  to  remove  the  causes  and  abolish  the  customs  of  war,  to  establish 
the  principles  and  live  the  conditions  of  peace.  This,  with  equal  propriety,  may  be 
said  for  all  countries. 

It  only  needs  more  of  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  rulers  and  more  de- 
pendence upon  the  powers  of  reason,  affection,  and  a  common  humanity,  and  there 
can  be  disarmament,  and  then  the  wonderful  rebound  after  the  strain  is  removed,  of 
wealth,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Grreat  results  are  gained  by  practice  ;  hence  practice  pacific  mediation,  arbitration 
and  conciliation  in  everything,  in  homes,  in  business,  in  communities,  in  nations,  and 
between  nations.  Hold  Peace  Congresses,  petition  for  arbitration  treaties,  elect  peace 
representatives  to  governmental  position,  go  unarmed,  send  for  ministers  of  peace  to 
visit  the  courts  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  while  we  are  preparing  the  way  for  peace  by  all  the  reformatory 
agencies  in  the  land,  by  more  of  justice,  freedom,  equal  rights,  temperance,  a  world- 
wide philanthropy  and  reverence  for  God  and  man,  we  are  are  developing  the  hidden 
forces  of  man's  divine  nature  as  the  great  substitutes  for  war,  and  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  a  wonder  of  history,  that  a  people  ever  resorted  to  deadly  force  to 
settle  differences,  and  peace  will  abound  with  sucli  imerring  certainty  and  so  naturally 
and  gracefull}'^,  that  the  querj'  will  be  when,  how,  and  whence  did  it  come. 

THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  ALCOHOL  AND  WAR. 

By  Mr.  John  Hiltox,  London. 

The  curse  of  drink  is  connected  with  and  promotes  many  other  curses.  It  was 
intimately  associated  with,  and  a  means  of  extending  slave  trade  and  slavery.  Eliliu 
Barritt  said  it  was  the  circulating  medium  of  slavery. 

In  aftrica  it  was  the  means  by  which  slaves  were  easily  captured  or  obtained. 
Fathers  would  sell  tlieir  sons  for  rum,  and  the  first  employment  of  the  captured 
slaves  was  (in  the  West  Indies)  the  making  of  rum,  to  be  used  ad  a  means  for 
obtaining,  more  slaves  for  other  parts. 

It  demoralises  young  men,  blights  their  prospects  in  life,  .and  leaves  them  in 
despair  to  find  refuge  in  the  Army.  .v 

It  is  at  the  doors  of  drink  shops,  where  the  recruiting-sergeant  finds  most  of 
his  victims. 

Any  day  in  the  City  of  Westminster  you  may  see  the  recruiting  officers  at  a 
publio-house  door,  and  I  find  them  nowliere  else.  One  of  these  officers  told  me  that 
but  for  drink  he  should  get  no  men  at  all.  Soldiers  and  pensioners  have 
confessed  to  me  that  it  was  drink  and  its  consequences  that  brought  them  and  their 
comrades  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 
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Turning  from  the  maekifiery  of  war  to  the  chancet  of  war,  I  think  the  subtle 
and  dangerous  influence  of  drink  niay  again  be  clearly  traced.    . 

Take  the  case  of  a  strained  relationship  between  this  country  and  some  other 
power.    . 

When  the  words  of  the  Grovernment  should  be  well  and  carefully  weighed  so 
as  to  avoid  an  expression  which,  read  under  a  condition  of  feverish  excitement, 
might  possibly  be  so  understood  as  to  increase  the  irritation  already  existing,  ip  it 
not  conceivable  that  even  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  the  direct  tendency  of  wliich  is  to 
lessen  caution  in  speech,  may  do  incalculable  liarni  at-such  a  critical  moment  ? 

Again.  At  such  times  ministers  always  have  one  eye  on  the  supposed  adversary 
and  one  on  the  people  at  home.  This  is  the  time  when  the  people  should  keep  their 
heads  and  do  their  utmost  to  restrain  the  Government,  but  what  liappens  ?  States- 
men and  leaders  of  the  people  make  "  after-dinner  speeches  "  calculated  to  urge  the 
Government  on  to  recklessness  and  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  dispute. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  these  speeches  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  some  evil 
spirit,  it  was  the  demon  alcohol  ! 

Then  the  people  drinking  intoxicants  at  the  rate  of  two  mlllon  and  a  Iialf 
pounds  worth  weekly  are  in  just  tlie  condition  to  catch  fire  from  inflammatory 
speeches. 

Thus  I  believe  drink  has  been  a  cliief  factor  in  plunging  this  nation  into  past 
wars. 

Long  before  the  people  had  the  power  and  influence  they  now  have  were  tlie 
caustic  words  written  : 

War  is  a  game  which  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  oomd  not  play  at. 

Now  the  people  are  practically  all  powerful  they  should  keep  their  brains  clear  from 
that  which  has  the  direct  tendency  to  disturb  the  judgment  while  it  fires  the 
passions. 

During  the  perils  of  war  the  Press  has  the  power  of  wielding  a  mighty 
influence  for  evil,  and  too  often  has  used  it  with  disastrous  consequences. 

When  we  know  the  free  living  liabits  of  many  brilliant  press  writers,  and  have 
read  with  agony  of  mind  the  exciting  and  passionate  appeals  to  "  let  loose  the  dogs 
of  war,"  just  when  such  reckless  and  wicked  writing  was  most  calculated  to  do 
harm,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  wine  and  whisky,  mingling  with  the  midnight  oil, 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  these  f  ulminations. 

The  effect  of  drink  in  promoting  wars  among  uncivilized  nations  might  f onn  a 
topic  for  a  separate  interesting  paper,  but  I  would  here  simply  remind  the  Congress 
that  in  all  efforts  to  protect  native  races  from  these  destructive  conflicts,  the  pro- 
hibition of  spirits  as  well  dk^fire  arms  has  invariably  been  advocated. 

Now  I  would  strongly  urge  the  proposition  that  the  removal  of  the  drink  curse 
from  the  circle  of  national  evils  would  weaken  all  other  sections  of  the  circle,  even 
that  of  war,  which  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  this  Congress,  by  God's  blessing,  to 
weaken,  and  to  finally  destroy. 

May  the  peoples  of  all  nations  struggling  upward  for  that  liberty,  which  is  the 
right  of  humanity,  soon  see  that  the  burdens  caused  by  drink  and  by  military 
establishments,  are  the  chief  obstacles  in  their  way  ;  and  above  all  their  strikings, 
strike  for  purity  and  for  that  peace  which  Cicero  says,  is  "  Tranquil  Liberty. ^^ 

"  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  STATESMEN  TO  FIND  A  REMEDY 

FOR  WAR." 
By  Mr.  J.  Mather,  Manchester. 

Anyone  of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  who  will  visit  the  graphic  reproduction 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  now  exhibiting  in  London,  will  probably  be  the  subject  of 
some  curious  reflections,  while  standing  apparently  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
slaughter,  he  is  able  to  contemplate  without  alarm  or  excitement  the  ghastly  details 
of  the  scene.  Here  are  scores  of  thousands  of  human  beings  calling  themselves 
rational,  who,  without  any  quarrel  or  difference  with  each  other,  are  devoting  a  whole 
day  to  the  one  all-absorbing  object  of  mutual  destruction,  because  ordered  so  to  do  by 
certain  men  credited  with  superior  intelligence,  who  can  find  no  better  way  tlian  this 
for  settling  questions  of  disputed  frontiers  or  international  politics.  No .  wonder  if 
Wellington  (as  it  is  said)  when  the  fighting  was  over,  having  to  cross  the  battle-field 
amongst  the  wounded  and  dying,  was  so  affected  as  to  confess  that  the  awful  sights 
and  sounds  of  that  hour  drove  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  of  any  military  or  political 
advantages  he  had  won  by  his  "  famous  victory." 

Since  this  historic  battle  more  than  two  generations  have  come  and  gone,  and  the 
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plain  of  Waterloo,  once  bo  richly  fertilised  with  human  blood,  is  covered  with  waring 
corn  and  smiling  flowers.  Can  we  who*  live  in  this  last  decade  of  the  19th  century, 
say  that  bur  statesmen  have  grown  so  much  wiser  that  we  are  not  beset  with  the 
same  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  wholesale  tragedy  any  time  in  the  near  future,  as 
were  our  fathers  20,  40,  or  60  years  ago  ?  Nay,  we  have  in  the  interval  seen  several 
repetitions  of  it  in  other  countries^  followed  by  increased  international  distrust, 
suspicion,  and  envy,  and  ever  increasing  armaments. 

Had  the  loss  of  life  at  Waterloo  been  due  to  pestilence,  famine,  or  accident,  or 
any  other  cause  than  war,  no  enquiry  or  effort  would  have  been  deemed  too  great  by 
statesmen  and  rulers  to  discover  the  means  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  They  would 
own  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  their  high  and  responsible  position  to  protect 
human  life  from  such  ravages  in  future.  But  notwithstanding  the  marvellous  progress 
made  by  civilieed  communities  in  all  other  directions,  no  systematic  effort  to  stop  war 
has  yet  been  made  in  high  places.  Nay,  the  resources  of  human  ingenuity,  science, 
and  wealth  are  still  lavished  by  rulers  and  statesmen  in  perpetuating  the  war  system 
with  all  its  burdens  and  perils.  The  sole  efforts  to  discover  and  urge  a  remedy  are 
left  to  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  community,  with  regard  to  whom  the  question 
of  old  may  be  repeated  with  slight  variation.  *'  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  the 
Pharisees  believed  in  them  ?  "     And  with  little  better  response. 

Statesmen  with  the  aid  unhappily  too  often  of  poets  and  painters — not  to  say 
now  and  then  even  of  preachers — are  still  to  be  seen  bowing  down  to  the  god  of  war. 
They  are  proclaiming,  not  in  words  perliaps,  but  in  deeds  :  "  Great  is  Mars  of  the 
Europeans,"  with  as  much  self-complacent  folly  and  superstition  as  that  great 
concourse  in  the  streets  of  Ephesus  19  centuries  ago,  who,  by  the  space  of  two  hours, 
cried  with  one  accord,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  And  what  is  the  nett 
result  at  the  present  moment  ?  Listen  to  the  recent  words  of  a  man  who  ought  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  it — Count  von  Moltke  :  "  If  the  war  which  has  now  been 
hovering  over  our  heads  for  more  than  10  years,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  should 
break  out,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  will  last.  The  greatest  Powers  of 
Europe,  armed  as  they  have  never  been  armed  before,  would  take  the  field  against  one 
another."  Yes,  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  kept  at  a  yearly 
cost  of  200  millions  sterling  on  a  "  peace  footing,"  and  capable  of  being  multiplied 
six-fold  in  case  of  need,  are  waiting  the  word  of  command  from  some  unknown 
"  superior,"  to  rush  to  each  others  and  their  own  destruction. 

And  yet  war  will  be  no  more  a  "necessary  evil,"  nor  a  less  preventible  catastrophe 
than  pestilence,  femine,  or  accident,  when  once  rulers  and  statesmen  are  brought  to 
see  their  moral  responsibility  for  its  perpetuation.  As  an  institution  professing  to 
right  the  wrong,  or  to  do  more  good  than  harm,  war  stands  condenmed  through  all 
history  as  the  most  complete  fraud,  and  appalling  failure,  that  ever  victimised  deluded 
humanity.  What  are  statesmen  for,  if  they  cannot  devise  some  better  substitute  or 
remedy  for  it  than  that  of  ever  increasing  their  engines  of  destruction  ?  The  question 
still  awaits  an  answer. 

"  What  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  ?  "  For  men  in  their  position  of  power 
and  influence  to  say  that  they  can  conceive  of  no  other  remedy,  is  tantamount  to  a 
confession  of  imbecility  and  incompetence,  and  an  admission  that  they  are  the  wrong 
men  in  the  wrong  place. 

Of  all  the  achievements  of  that  English  statesman  who,  though  not  infallible,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  about  the  greatest  who  ever  lived,  future  history  will  probably 
record  the  Geneva  Arbitration,  which  so  effectually  dispersed  the  black  cloud  then 
gathering  between  England  and  America,  as  the  most  glorious  act  of  his  political  career. 
But  a  still  greater  halo  would  attach  to  the  name  of  that  statesman  who  by  inaugurating 
a  system  of  disarmament  should  restore  true  international  confidence,  and  drive  out  the 
war-spirit  ;  for  he  would  strike  a  final  blow  at  the  war  system  by  teaching  thf  nations 
to  "  learn  war  no  more." 

The  late  Earl  Russell  was  a  sufl&ciently  impartial  witness  when  he  '  /On 
looking  at  all  the  wars  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last  ci  .y,  and 
Examining  into  the  caused  of  them,  I  do  not  see  one  of  those  wars  in  whf  .  if  there 
had  been  proper  temper  between  the  parties,  the  questions  in  dispute  might  not  have 
been  settled  without  recourse  to  arms."  What  a  fearful  indictment  by  a  statesman, 
of  19th  century  statesmanship  !  If  the  indictment  be  true-^^nd  who  can  deny  it  ? — 
the  appalling  and  needless  waste  of  life  and  treasure,  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century 
at  least,  resulted  from  the  want  of  "  proper  temper "  on  the  part  of  rulers  and 
statesmen.  And  where  have  we  a  right  to  look  for  proper  temper  if  not  amongst  thia 
(^gnified  class  !  If  in  the  quaint  words  of  the  old  song  we  could  *^  let  those  who  make 
the  quarrels  be  the  only  men  to  fight,"  what  ah  incalculable  saving  to  mankind  would 
have  resulted. 
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And  Sari  Russell's  opinion  on  the  matter  does  not  lack  coniinnation  Listen  to 
that  great  warrior  Greneral  Grant  :  *^  Though  I  have  been  trained  as  a  soldier,  and 
have  participated  in  many  battles,  there  never  was  a  time  when  in  my  opinion,  some 
way  could  not  have  been  found  of  preventing  the  drawing  of  the  sword.  I  look 
forward,"  he  adds  wisely,!"  to  an  epoch  when  a  court,  recognised  by  all  nations, 
will  settle  international  <&£Eerences,  instead  of  the  system  of  keeping  large  standing 
armies  as  they  do  in  Europe." 

More  than  40  years  >go  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  himself  a  prominent 
statesman  of  the  time,  adinitted  the  folly  of  that  pagan  notion  which  has  cost 
Christendom  so  dearly— that  warlike  preparations  are  a  preventive  of  war.  Speaking 
in  1849,  he  says  :  "  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  we  now  live,  and  when  the 
warlike  preparations  of  Great  Powers  are  made  at  an  enormous  expense,  I  say  that 
80  far  from  being  any  security  for  peace,  they  are  directly  the  contrary,  and  tend  at 
once  to  war." 

Another  statesman,  who  was  never  accused  of  any  sympathy  with  the  peace 
movement — ^the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield — ^had  sufficient  discernment  to  see  the 
mischief  of  ^^  bloated  armaments,"  and  had  he  realised  his  responsibility  when  in 
office  and  power,  might  have  done  much  to  carry  out  the  sensible  advice  he 
offered  in  1859.  "  Let  us  terminate,"  said  he,  "  this  disastrous  system  of  wild 
expenditure,  bymutually  agreeing,  with  no  hypocrisy,  but  in  a  manner  and  under 
circumstances  that  admit  of  no  doubt,  by  the  reduction  of  armaments  tliat  peace  is 
really  our  policy."  Seeing  how  completely  Euro{!ie  still  remains  under  the  clov6n 
hoof  of  militarism,  what  answer  could  be  made  if  anyone  should  assert  that  modem 
statesmanship  is  a  failure  and  a  fraud  ?  Is  it  not  almost  startling  to  discover  that 
nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  asked  the  following  sensible 
questions,  which  are  not  less  but  more  pertinent  to-day  than  in  1841  : — "Is  not  the 
time  come  when  the  powerful  countries  of  Europe  shouldreduce  those  military  arma- 
ments which  they  have  so  sedulously  raised  ?  Is  not  the  time  come  wlien  they  should 
be  prepared  to  declare  that  there  is  no  use  in  such  overgrown  establishments  ? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  one  Power  greatly  increasing  its  army  and  navy  ?  Does 
it  not  see  that  other  Powers  will  follow  its  example  ?  The  consequence  of  this 
must  be  that  no  increase  of  relative  strength  will  accrue  to  any  one  Power  ;  but 
there  must  be  a  universal  consumption  of  the  resources  of  every  country  in  military 

preparations The  triie  interest  of  Europe  is  to  come  to  one  common 

accord,  so  as  to  enable  every  country  to  reduce  those  military  armaments  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  war  ratiier  than  of  peace."  What  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the 
far-sighted  common  sense  of 'th6  above  utterances  was  exhibited  so  lately  as  March 
last,  and  so  near  home  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  hrst  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was  asked  by  the  persevering  peace  advocate,  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  received  any  communication  from  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  in  regard  to  a  conference  upon  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  armaments, 
and  whether,  failing  any  such  proposal  being  made,  the  Government  would  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  are 
in  friendly  relations.  Instead  of  the  sympathetic  reply  one  might  expect  to  such  a 
question  from  a  statesman  of  a  professedly  Christian  country,  it  was  repelled  in  the 
following  stilted  and  cold-blooded  language  :  **  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
received  no  such  communication  as  that  referred  to.  It  is  notorious  that  no  such 
intention  is  entertained  by  any  Gk)vemment.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  in 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  "Powers,  but  they  are  not  in  a  position  which  would 
justify  the  taking  of  uch  a  step  as  that  proposed." 

When  will  the  patient  and  long-suffering  taxpayers  and  electors  take  means  to 
bring  home  to  the  men  in  power  and  office  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  life  and  death,  the  ruin  and  prosperity  of  men  and  nations  more 
than  any  other  subject  with  which  they  concern  themselves  ?  Perhaps  we  may 
draw  some  faint  hope  that  this  responsibility  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  some  of 
these  men  from  the  novel  attempt  recently  made  to  shift  it  on  to  other  shouldens 
by  an  able  and  eminent  authority  already  quoted — Count  Yon  Moltke — whose  long 
life  has  been  so  exclusively  given  to  the  art  and  science  of  war  as  to  entitle  him 
to  be  called  the  modem  high  priest  of  Mars.  Speaking  on  the  Army  Bill  in  the 
German  Parliament  in  May  last,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  It  was  not  Princes 
and  Gk>vemihcnts  now-a-dayil  that'l»rou]ght  on  wars.  We  had  now  to  do  With  wars 
of  nations,  and  no  Government  with  any  particle  of  discretion  would  bring  on  such 
an  evil  with  all  its  consequences  if  it  could  be  foreseen.  Wars,"  he  continued, 
"  are  now  brought  on  eiUier  by^^  tl^  covetou^ness  of  those  classes  who,  not  pos-^ 
sessing  much,  hope  to  improve  their  position  speedilv  by  measiu-es  of  force,  or 
by  national  antipathies    and  race-hatred    or    envy,    which  foment    discontent  in 
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oatjona.     Foreign  wan  arise  from  these  latter  causes,  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Gk)venraient/* 

That  there  is  a  section  in  every  conntry  (though  not  the  poorest)  who  profit 
by  war,  and  for  that  reason  welcome  it,  is  only  too  true  ;  but  that  the  masses  in 
any  country  to-day  desire  war  is  an  assertion  devoid  of  eyidence,  and  which  the 
great  man  does  not  attempt  to  prove.  Referring  to  a  possible  European  struggle, 
the  Count  proceeds:  **  It  might  be  a  seven  or  a  thirty  years'  war,  and  woe  to  him 
who  should  set  Europe  ablaze  ;  who  should  be  the  first  to  apply  the  match  to  this 
powder  barrel  ! "  Yes,  woe  indeed  ;  and  the  incredible  wisdomof  19th  century 
statesmanship  therefore  continues  piline  up  more  powder  barrels,  oblivious  of 
the  glaring  feet  liiat  it  is  not  the  "  match  but  the  "  powder  "  that  does  the  mischief, 
and  that  if  Grovemments  would  cease  to  provide  the  combustibles,  no  dangerous 
lunatic  could  ^*  set  Europe  ablaze."  Surely  if  there  is  a  hideous  fiasco  under  the 
sun  it  is  this  attempt  to  cure  war  by  the  war-system — ^in  other  words,  to  "  cast  out 
devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  jwince  of  the  devils."  While  the  military  nations 
of  Europe  live  in  constant  dread  and  distrust  of  each  other,  those  countries  witii 
the  smallest  armed  forces  pursue  their  peaceful  avocations  with  confidence  and 
security. 

If,  by  some  sudden  miracle,  European  armies  could  be  disbanded  and  the  nations 
delivered  but  for  twelve  months  from  the  crushing  nightmare  of  the  war-system,  it 
would  not  require  a  miracle  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance,  for  although  this  would  not 
eradicate  human  depravity,  it  would  effect  such  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  con- 
ditions of  national  and  international  life  as  would  suffice  to  deter  any  statesman  or 
politician  who  was  not  a  candidate  for  Bedlam  from  suggesting  a  return  to  the  present 
state  of  scientific  barbarism. 

It  is  for  all  who  believe  this  to  see  to  it,  without  relaxing  effort  in  other 
directions,  that  by  their  words  and  acts  and  votes  they  impress  upon  all  who  call 
themselves  Statesmen  their  moral  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  war,  and 
remind  them  that  while  **  force  is  no  remedy,"  Arbitration  and  Disarmament  are 
remedies,  and  it  shall  not  be  long  before  experience  shall  confirm  the  unchallenged 
truth  of  Longfellow's  words  : 

'*  Were  half  the  power  that  keeps  the  world  in  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  that's  spent  on  camps  and  courts. 

Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  for  arsenals  and  forts." 

Signer  Mazzoleni,  of  Milan,  in  a  paper  covering  the 
whole  programme,  writes  on  this  section  : — 

I  believe  that  many  indirect  causes  of  war  or  at  least  of  misundertandings  might 
be  removed. 

(a)  By  opposing  many  prejudices  founded  on  traditions  which,  being  ancient 
and  historical,  enlist  supporters  especially  in  the  field  of  literature  and  art. 

In  addition  to  the  old  prejudices  and  those  put  up  b^  an  exhalted  and  misunder- 
stood patriotism,  the  cause  of  peace,  will  always  find  its  way  blocked  by  our  own 
education  and  customs,  and  by  the  passion  pervading  the  political  world  and  kindled 
hy  party  exaggeration  to  snch  a  degree  as  not  seldom  to  force  war  to  break  out. 

(fi)  By  calling  the  press  to  keep  within  the  boundaries  of  its  high  educational 
mission,  i.6.,  the  checking  of  passions  and  political  folly. 

The  eminently  civilizing  mission  of  the  press  is  misdirected  when,  speculating  on 
prejudices  and  popular  errors,  it  depraves  and  leads  astray  public  opinion  by  rousing 
national  enmities  and  keeping  discord  alive  on  international  differences  existing  or 
expected. 

(c)  By  recommending  moderation  of  language,  evenness  of  temper,  and,  above 
all,  prudence  to  the  Legislative  assemblies  while  judging  the  acts  of  foreign  or 
internal  politics  of  other  States. 

The  action  of  Parliament,  as  we  will  soon  see,  may  have  a  strong  influence  on  the 
nature  of  the  relations  good  or  bad,  with  other  nations. 

{d)  By  promoting  free  trade  and  customs  unions,  based  on  a  wise  system  of 
protection,  and  respect  to  the  economical  interests  of  each  State  concerned. 

Economical  qu^tions.like  the  political  must  be  pa'^ifically  solved,  and  contests 
and  reprisals  on  financial  grounds  will  then  no  more  retard  tifie  general  economical 
progress  and  tj>^  "mcord  of  peoples  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  trade. 

Tb'^  ^tions  were  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilliver,  and 

carried  unanimously. 
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M.   le    Chevalier    Vladimir    de    Bolesta-KozlowsKi 

asked  permission  to  submit  a  question  to  the  Congress,  and 

moved  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  this  Congress  do  appoint  a  Committee  having  the  duty  of 
convoking  (in  July,  1891)  a  special  Conference  of  Delegates  of  Societies 
of  Political  Economy ;  and  that  these  latter  shall  hold  a  meeting  of 
Parliamentary  Representatives  who  shall  consider  the  best  means  of 
establishing  equitable  commercial  relations  by  redumptions  in  import  duties 
as  a  step  towards  Free  Traded 

In  moving  this  resolution, 

M.  LE  CHEVALIER  VLADIMIR  DE  BOLESTA-KOZLOWSKI  a  dit  : 

Ayant  ^tudie  les  annales  et  les  rapports  du  parlement  Anglais,  je  puis  dire  que 
je  suis  completement  d'accord  avec  les  principes  libre-^changistes  dont  11  a  ^t^  le 
bastion  et  qu'il  est  tres  regrettable  que  dans  la  plupart  des  ^tats  le  r^glement  pratique 
du  libre  ^change  et  de  la  protection  sbit  descendu  du  niveau  de  question  de  principe 
k  celui  de  question  d'int^ret  particulier. 

Au  lieu  de  rapprocher  les  peuples  et  de  faciliter  leurs  relations  mutuelles  dans  un 
temps  dans  lequel  on  organise  des  soci^tes  de  paix  et  od  Tarbitrage  est  k  Tordre  du 
jour  la  question  douaniere  est  devenue  un  motif  de  guerre  cruelle  et  implacable  entre 
les  6tats  de  I'Univers. 

Bien  qu'il  soit  naturel  que  I'intensite  des  moyens  d'encourager  Tagriculture 
yarie  selon  le  r61e  qu'ils  jouent  dans  I'ensemble  des  int^rets  ^conomiques  d^une 
nation. 

Notre  parlement  fidele  aux  principes  libre-^changistes  a  su  r6sister  bien  long- 
temps  k  la  hausse  des  droits  d'entree  sur  les  bl6s. 

Ce  n'est  pas  de  Vienne  mais  de  Berlin  qu'est  venue  Tinitiative  de  Fel^vation  des 
droits  de  douane  pour  les  matieres  premieres  et  cette  initiative  a  entrain^  bon  gr6  mal 
gre  ceux  qui  devaient  lui  tenir  -tete. 

II  faut  remarquer  qu'il  est  bien  plus  ais6  de  se  passer  de  protection  dans  un  pays 
qui  est  oblige  d'importer  les  matieres  premieres  pour  satis&ire  aux  besoins  de  la 
population  que  dans  un  autre  qui,  comme  TAutriche,  pent  non  seulement  se  passer 
des  matieres  premieres  des  pays  etrangers  mais  encore  a  son  int^r^t  principal  non  pas 
dans  I'exportation  des  objets  fabriqu^s,  mais  justement  dans  I'exportation  de  ces 
produits  bruts. 

Dans  les  pays  qui  exportent,  les  prix  des  denr^es  de  premiere  n^cessite  sont 
r^gl^  par  la  concurrence  interieure  qui  garantit  la  population  centre  la  hausse  des 
prix  de  ces  denrees.  Or  la  protection  dans  ces  pays-lA  n'a  pas  caus^  une  hausse 
artificielle  des  prix,  elle  a  eu  seulement  pour  but  de  conserver  les  marches  aux 
producteurs  du  pays  qui  sans  elle,  vu  la  situation  geographique  de  TAutriche, 
n'aurait  pu  trouver  un  d^bouche  pour  Tecoulement  de  ses  marchandises. 

Le  b6n6fice  de  la  baisse  des  prix  du  bl6  en  Autriche  a  6t6  au  profit  des  n^gociants 
et  des  boulangers  bien  plus  qu'^  celui  des  consommateurs  et  dans  le  temps  pendant 
lequel  la  diminution  du  ble  a  6t^  tres  considerable,  une  fabrique  de  pain  a  payl  15  o/o 
de  benefice  A  ses  actionnaires. 

II  faut  reconnaitre  que  tout  aussi  bien  la  situation  exterieure  de  TAutriche  que 
sa  situation  interieure  lui  rend,  par  le  temps  qui  court,  Tabandon  de  la  protection  bien 
difficile. 

Un  ^conomiste  pratique  est  tenu  de  ne  pas  ignorer,  je  dirai  plus,  il  est  regret- 
table qu'il  ne  lui  soit  pas  permis  de  se  kisser  diriger  par  les  principes  d'^conomie 
toute  pure,  et  aussi  qu'il  ignore  la  geographic  commerciale. 

Sous  le  rapport  de  la  situation  g^ographique,  TAutriche,  au  point  de  vue  du 
commerce  des  bUs,  est  tres  mal  situ^e  ;  les  pays  de  Toccident  de  TEurope  ont,  dans 
I'espace  qui  les  separe  des  pays  fertiles  de  I'Orient  une  protection  naturelle.  Notre 
pays  ayant  du  c6te  de  TOrient,  pour  voisins  imm^diats,  des  pays  dans  les  quels  la 
main  d'oeuvre  et  les  impdts  sont  moins  eiev^s  que  chez  nous,  en  outre  le  systeme 
des  tarif s  de  chemins  de  fer  donne  une  prime  tres  considerable  &  Texportation  ;  par 
consequent,  dans  I'espace  ecouie  entre  1883  et  1887,  la  Russie  represente  une  propor- 
tion de  36o/o  la  Roumaine  8  o/o  du  commerce  universel  des  bl^s  et  TAutriche  seidement 

4  o/o. 

A  I'occident  et  au  Midi  nous  avons  sur  nos  frontieres  des  pays  qui,  au  lieu  de 
profiter  de  cette  circonstance  que  rAutriche  ne  pent  suffire  k  ses  oesoins  industriels  et 
de  tocher  d'agrandir  I'exportation,  ferment  leurs  frontieres  en  etablissant  des  droits 
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tr^  cler^B  qui  frappenl  les  mati^res  premiirefl  produitee  en  Autriehe.  Oe  qui  entralne  ' 
TEmpire  autrichien  dans  une  voie  de  repr^sailles  contre  Texportatioa   des  bbjett 
industriels  £eibriqu^  dans  Toccident. 

Cest  aussi  la  situation  int^rieure  de  TAutriche  qui  rend  Tabandon  des  droits 
^I'entr^  sur  les  bUs  bien  difficile. 

I^ns  ces  diK  demi^res  ann^es,  le  prix  des  bles  a  diminue  en  Autriehe  d'environ 
W  o/o,  sans  que  les  autres  objets  de  consommation  ordinaire  aient  subi  une  baisse 
dans  cette  proportion. 

L'impdt  foncier  autrichien  y  compris  les  centimes  additionnels,  s'eleve  de  35  li 
W  o/o  du  revenu  net  ;  le  nouvel  imp6t  sur  Talcool  a  caiis^  la  ruine  des  distilleries 
•agricoles.  Les  chemins  de  f er  autriehiens  transportent  les  produits  etrangers  &  on 
tarif  Hl'environ  15  o/o  meins  eleve  que  les  produits  de  I'Autriche,  ce  qui  constitue  un 
genre  de  protection  h  rebours  en  donnant  une  prime  d'importation  qui  reagit  contre 
les  droits  d'entr^e,  et  la  division  de  la  propri^t^  en  tr^s  petites  parcelles,  rend  aux 
petits  propri^taires  F^levage  du  b^tail  et  la  stercoration  de  la  terre  tr^s  difficile 
•et  le  jeu  effr6n6  de  la  bourse  des  produits  agricoles  rend  le  prix  int^rieur 
incertain 

Voil&  les  facteurs  qui,  sans  l^gitimer  la  protection  dans  le  domaine  des  prinoipes, 
«ont  au  moins  une  excuse  pour  rapplication  de  ce  moyen. . 

Sous  le  rapport  des  trait^s  de  commerce,  je  partage  nn  grand  nombre  des 
opinions  6mises  par  M.  M.  Fr^d^ric  Passy  et  Ernest  Breley  &  la  Soci^t^  d'Eoonomie 
politique  &  Paris  et  je  orois  que  Tind^pendance  des  ^tats  ne  souffirira  pas  du  tout  en 
acceptant  un  moyen  propre  4  atteuuer  la  guerre  economique  entre  les  nations  et  qui 
est  un  pas  efEectif  vers  la  paix. 

Des  trait^s  constituent  un  ^change  de  gain  pour  les  deux  c6t^s  et  je  crois  qaHl 
serait  bien  naif  d'abandonner  son  gain  &  soi  parce  qu'il  s'accomode  avec  celui  de 
r^trftuger. 

Je  consid^re  les  trait^s  de  commerce  comme  un  moyen,  mais  non  comme  un 
vyst^me,  ce  moyen  pent-^tre  employe  tout  aussi  bien  au  profit  du  libre  ^change  que  de 
la  protection. 

Dans  la  situation  actuelle,  Fapplication  des  prindpes  d'^conomie  politique  toute 
pure,  quoique  tr^s  reconunandable,  a  pen  d'avenir  dans  les  parfements,  et  les 
trait^s  de  commerce  sont  en  etat  de  modifier  le  r6gime  de  la  protection  des 
mati&res  premises  et  d'etre,  sinon  en  th6orie  pour  le  moins  en  pratique,  un  genre  de 
pis  idler  Ubre-^changiste. 

Apres  ce  premier  pas,  j*en  d^sirerais  un  autre  et  je  crains  bien  qu*il  ne  &ille  de 
grands  d^sastres  pour  demontrer  Futility  d'une  idee  qui  a  ^e  trait^e  avec  un  grand 
talent  par  M.  de  Molmari,  I'idee  d'une  union  douaniere  du  Continent  de  I'Europe 
eentrale  et  occidentale  contre  le  Nouveau  Monde  qui  nous  d^montre  Futility  des 
repr^sailles  par  le  "  Bill  Mac  Kinley  "  et  par  le  projet  d'une  union  Pan-am^ricaine. 

Or,  je  considere  les  traites  de  commerce  cemme  le  premier  pas  et  la  question 
douaniere  comme  le  second  vers  le  libre  echange,  mais  je  reconnais  en  m^me 
temps  que  la  question  de  Funion  douaniere  n'est  pas  pour  le  moment  une  question 
d'aotualit^  immediate. 

The  resolution   was   seconded   by   M.    Gaston  Morin 
(Paris),  but  was  deemed   by  the   Chairman   out  of  order, 
nevertheless,  after  expressing  his  doubtftilness,  he  put  it  to . 
the  vote,  when  it  was  lost  in  consequence. 

On   the   motion   of  Mr.   T.    Snape,  the   question    was? 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Procedure,  and  was  introduced 
in  a  modified  form,  which  would  bring  it  within  the  practical 
scope  of  the  Congress,  next  morning.    See  page  166. 

The  Congress  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  a 
question  which  was  outside  the  printed  programme,  but  was 
specially  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation, 
namely ; — 

WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  PEACE. 

Miss  P.  H.  Peckoveb  introduced  the  subject,  and  mov^ 
that 


i  (English.)  .. 

^  «  The  Oongress,  in  view  of  the  vast  morai  and  social  in- 
fluenoe  of  woman,  nrgres  upon  every  woman  throughout  the^ 
world  to  sustain,  as  wife,  mother,  sister,  or  citizen,  the  things 
that  make  for  peace ;  as  otherwise  she  incurs  grave  respon-- 
sibilities  fbr  the  continuance  of  the  sjrstems  of  war  and  mili- 
tarism, which  not  only  desolate  but  corrupt  the  home  life  of 
the  nations.  To  concentrate  and  to  practically  apply  this  in- 
fluence the  Congress  recommends  that  women  should  unite 
themselves  with  societies  for  the  promotion  of  international: 
peace." 

(Frbnof.) 

^'Le  Oongrds,  en  vue  de  I'^norme  iqfluence  morale  et 
sociale  de  la  femme,  engage  chaque  femme  comme  ^pouse^ 
m6re,  soeur,  citoyenne,  ^  encourager  tout  ce  qui  tend  k 
assurer  la  paix ;  car  si  non,  elle  encourt  une  grande  responsa- 
bilit^dans  la  continuation  de  l'6tat  de  guerre  et  de  militarisme 
qui  non  seulement  d^sole,  mais  aussi  corrompt  la  vie  dea 
nations.  Afln  de  concentrer  et  d'appliquer  cette  influence 
d'une  manidre  pratique  le  Oongr^s  engage  les  femmes  k  se 
Joindre  aux  soei6t6s  pour  la  propagation  de  la  paix  inter- 
nationale." 

Women's  Societies,  she  said,  were,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
leaders  in  all  upward  movements.  It  might  be  said  that  women  had 
done  a  great  deal  to  promote  war,  and  that  should  only  incite  the 
Congress  to  take  np  the  question  of  woman's  influence,  for  it  was  the 
character  of  women  that  whenever  they  believed  a  thing  was  right  and 
necessary,  no  amount  of  personal  sacrifice  would  deter  them  from 
working  at  it  and  for  it.  Therefore  it  was  the  more  important  that 
women  should  be  taught  that  war  was  neither  right  nor  necessary. 
There  was  some  danger  of  their  thinking  that  war  was  a  necessary  evil,, 
and  therefore  every  effort  should  be  made  throughout  all  lands  to  bring 
tlie  influence  of  woman  upon  the  right  side. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  M.  F.  Bajer,  and  sup- 

ported    in    a    letter,    dated    12th    July,  1890,    written    to 

the   Congress   by  Madame  Johanne  Meyer,  of  Copenhagen 

— editor  of  Hvad  vi  vil,  the  or^an  of  the  Danish  Women ^s 

Society — who  had    been    appomted  a    delegate    from  the 

Danish  Peace  Association.     The  following  is  a  summary  : — 

Madame  Meyer  regrets  her  inability  to  be  present  in  consequence 
of  illness,  and  then  states  that  Danish  women  who  work  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  sex,  believe  that  it  must  be  advocated  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  establishment  of  peace.  Those  whom  she  represents  send  a 
cordial  greeting  to  the  English  nation,  whose  energy  cheers  and  stimu- 
lates the  Danes  in  their  efforts  for  the  same  cause.  They  feel  indignant 
that  while  there  are  no  adequate  funds  for  the  education  of  homeless 
children  and  homeless  poor  and  ailing,  millions  are  squandered  for 
military  purposes.  Danish  women  would  lay  even  greater  stress  upon 
the  educational  aspect  of  the  question  :  "  They  feel  that  it  is  degrading 
to  teach  our  sons  the  great  social  lie  that  it  is  a  virtue  to  kill,  while  at 
the  same  time,  in  childhood,  the  mothers  teach  them  '  thou  shalt  not 
kill.*  Thus  the  youth's  conscience  is  placed  in  conflict  with  the  con- 
science of  society.  We  women  wish,  therefore,  to  bring  the  true  pw- 
lional  conscience  to  rebel  against  the  conscience  of  society.  In  whatever 
degree,  therefore,  women  are  put  on  aa  equ^l  footing  with  men,  in  that 
degree  will  the  peace  cause  be  strengthened." 


Miss  RoBiKSON,  'm  supporting  the  reso|utiQB,  remarked 
that 

Bir4^  •oeotiragement  ought  to  be  ^Ten  to  woibeu't^^  do  their  utmost 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  peace.  Sometimes  it '^as  said  ^' We  do  not 
Bee  that  you  women  have  much  to  do  with  these  questions  4  you  had  far 
better  leaVe  them  to  those  who  know  more  about  the  business  of  the 
nations  "  ;  but  the  people  who  made  such  remarks  forgot  that  women 
were  not  a  mere  supplement  to  men,  but  formed  half  of  humanity,  and 
what  affected  men  affected  women.  War  was  the  assertion  that "  Might 
is  right,"  and  that  was  the  most  unfortunate  antagonism  that  had  to  be 
met.  But  man  was  surely  not  merely  a  fighting  animal.  Underneath 
all  these  questions  of  international  relationships  there  lay  great  moiul 
and  religious  questions.  If  the  reasoning  of  women  was,  perhaps,  not 
always  so  sound  as  that  of  men,  yet  their  insight  was  occasionally  much 
clearer,  and,  therefore,  their  help  was  needed  to  support  the  principles 
of  justice,  truth,  and  morality.  War  was  killing,  lying,  stealing,  and  it, 
could  not  be  made  anything  else,  whatever  the  motive  was.  These 
doings  must  be  wrong,  and  a  more  righteous  method  of  settling  inter- 
national difficulties  should  be  established  on  earth.  It  must  not  be  said, 
^  Leave  these  things  to  men,  because  for  thousands  of  years  they  have 
been  managing  them.**  They  had  not  managed  them  so  very  well. 
She  believed  that  if  women  were  called  to  help  in  this  and  other  causes, 
the  strength  of  good,  right,  and  truth  would  be  doubled. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Grben  read  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  the 
Peace  Society  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Snafe  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 
M.  Desmoulins  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  the  Congress  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  16th  JULY. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICE  AT  THE  CITY  TEMPLE. 

In  the  evening  a  religious  service  was  held  at  the  City 
Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  and  his  Deacons.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  ;^and  an  able  and  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  This  sernaon 
will  be  jointly  published  by  the  American  Peace  Society, 
Boston,  Mass.^  and  the  Peace  Society,  47,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.G. 


■«.' 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  17th  JULY. 

The  Congress  resumed  its  sittings  at  10  o'clock,  tlia 
President,  Hon.  Davib  Dudlbt  Fibld,  m  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. , 

RESOLUTION    UPON    NATIONAL   CONTROL   OVER    DEOLAR. 

ATION    OP    WAR. 

The  President  :  The  next  business  is  the  Resolution 
left  over  from  yesterday.  It  is  now  put  into  my  hands  for 
the  first  time.  I  am  told  that  the  debate  has  been  closed  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  then  read  the  Resolution  which  was 

as  follows  : — 

•*  Whereas  the  very  principle  and  purpose  of  a  Univereal  Peace 
Cfongrees  is  the  establishment  of  the  juridical  status  among  nations^  and 
consequently  the  negation  of  the  right  of  war  ;  whereas  an  investigation 
ty  the  Congress  into  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  declaration  of  war^ 
and  into  the  powers  of  the  several  authorities  in  this  matter^u}oula  imply 
reeognition  of  the  right  ofwar^  this  Congress  hereby  declares  that  rigJU  of 
war  does  not  exist  The  Congress^  therefore^  affirms  its  belief  that  all  inter- 
national  disputes  can  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  The  Congress  further 
affirms  that  the  duty  of  a  Peace  Congress  is  to  investigate  the  means  oj 
establishing  a  juridical  status.  It  further  recommends  thaty  while 
awaiting  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  the  juridical  status^  there 
ehouM  M  created  under  every  Government  a  juridical  court  in  harmony 
with  thefoUounng  principles  :  (1)  There  should  be  established  juridical 
courts  for  the  examination  into^  and  judicial  decision  upon,  all  disputee 
which  may  occasion  war.  All  documents  relating  to  such  disputes 
should  be  communicated  to  tJie  said  courts  by  the  Foreign  Offices.  (2) 
Executive  authorities  should  neither  declare  war  nor  notify  hostilities 
before  the  juridical  court  has  cognisance  of  the  facts  of  the  casSy  and  has 
delivered  its  considered  judgment  affirming  the  justice  of  the  claims. 
(S)  A  considered  judgment  of  the  juridical  courts  together  with  the 
dticree  requiring  reparation  of  the  wrong  as  set  forth  in  the  said  judg^ 
mentj  shall  be  notified  through  the  Embassy  to  the  other  party ^  and  he 
communicated  to  the  people  of  the  other  nation  and  to  the  Powers  ;  hut 
no  proceeding  shall  be  taken  against  the  other  party  except  on  their  refusal 
to  make  reparation  or  to  a^ree  to  an  arbitration^*^ 

Mr.  Snape  said  he  should  feel  compelled  to  move  an 
amendment  because  the  wisb  of  the  meeting  of  yesterday  had 
not  been  carried  out  by  the  Committee.  ^ 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  said  in  that  case  he  hoped  it  would 
be  at  once  referred  again  to  the  Committee  without  discussion. 

The  President  said  that  suggestion  appeared  to  him 
to  be  eminently  proper.  As  the  resolution  now  stood  he  was 
bound  to  declare  frankly  that  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  He 
thought  it  was  very  pernicious.  He  would  never  vote  for  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  if  a  German  army  were  to  land 
at  Folkestone  the  English  nation  should  not  oppose  it 

t  See  page  188  jBor  final  fonn  of  ReBolation. 
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Mr.  Skape  :  I  rise  to  move  that  this  be  remitted  to  the 
Bureau  for  further  consideration. 

A  Dblegate  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Snapb  said  that  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  com- 
mitted those  who  felt  that  under  certain  circumstances  there 
was  a  right  of  war  to  the  declaration  that  there  was  no  right 
of  war  ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  resolution  committed 
those  who  objected  to  war  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
sanction  of  war  under  certain  circumstances.  The  resolution 
was  therefore  inconsistent  with  itself.  He  certainly  could 
not  vote  for  the  latter  part  of  the  proposal,  and  he  was  sure 
that  some  present  could  not  vote  for  the  former  part,  and 
therefore  he  thought  the  Bureau  ought  to  consider  it  again. 

Mr.  HoDQSON  Pbatt  said  that  the  Committee  had  simply 
received  an  order  to  throw  the  resolution  into  a  form  which 
would  be  more  intelligible,  but  Mr.  Snape  now  proposed  to 
refer  the  whole  question  back  to  the  Committee  on  various 
disputed  points.  The  resolution  now  laid  before  the  meeting 
was  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  original  mover  of 
the  resolution  yesterday  and  those  who  moved  the  amendment. 

Rev.  R.  B.  UowABD  :  I  move  that  the  reference  to  the 
Bureau  be  amenJed  in  this  particular  : — 

'^  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  with  power  to  make  saoh 
amendment  in  the  report  as  they  may  see  fit ;  *' 

[Mr.  Snape  :  I  accept  that.] 

Rey.  R.  B.  Howard  :  And  that  Mr.  OiUett  and  others  may  let  the 
Oommittoe  know  what  light  they  may  have  on  the  subject. 

The  amendment  was  seconded. 

The  Pbbsident  :  This  is  the  resolution  proposed,  as 
amended  and  accepted. 

^'  Resolved  tliat  the  amended  form  of  resolution  brougrht 
up  by  tbe  Bureau  be  referred  back  for  ftirther  oonsideratioii 
with  power  to  amend  its  propositions." 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  £.  Darby  said  he  must  now  ask  the  Congress  to 

five  instructions  as  to  what  direction  the  amendments  were  to 
e  made  in — whether  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Snape,  or 
in  that  of  those  gentlemen  who  took  the  opposite  view.  They 
had  two  distinct  and  diametrically  opposite  opinions  behind 
the  proposal  to  remit,  and  he  would  move 

^  That  the  resolution  be  re-oommitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  in  order  to  remove,  if  possible,  any  in- 
oonsistenoy  in  the  terms,  or  referenoe  to  oonfliotingr  views 
as  to  the  right  of  war  or  otherwise,  and  that  those  gentlemen 
who  entertained  differences  of  opinien  with  regard  to  the 
wordtttg  of  the  resolution,  be  asked  to  appear  and  state 
their  diffloulttes,  so  that  the  Committee  migjit  know  what 
was  intended." 

Mr.  Snaps  seconded  the  proposal,  which  was  carried. 


RESOLUTION  OK  FREE  TRAJ>E. 

Hr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  on  behalf  ot  the  Comnuttee,  b* 
which  the  subject  had  been  referredyesterday,  in  the  absence 
<^le  Chevalier  Vladinlir  de  Bolesta-Kozlowski  moved  :— 
(Enqubh.) 
"Tliat    this    Congress   expresses    the  hope  that    tbe 
nnanolal  Refbrm  Assoolatlon,  and  other  simuar  Societies 
In  Eforope  and  America,  should  unite  In  oonvokli^  at  an 
early  date  a  Oonference  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
establishing  equitable  commeroial  relations  between  states 
by  the  reduction  of  Import  duties  as  a  step  towards  Free  Trada. 
(Fbbnob  ) 
"  Que  oe  Oongrds  ezprlme  I'espolr  que  TAssoolation  jKinr 
la  R6forme  Flnauddre  et  d'antres  soci6tds  du  mdme  gexae  en 
Europe  et  en  Am^rique  s'unissent  pour  oonvoquer  k  one dats 
proohalne  une  Oonrarence   pour   examiner  les  mellleun 
moyens  d'dtabllr  des  relations  oommeroiales  dqultablee  entro 
lee  EtatR  par  la  rMaotlon  dea  droits  d'lmportatlon  oomme  nn 
premier  pus  vers  le  Ubre-tohanire. 

The  motiou,  having  been  seconded  by  a  delegate,  was 
carried  with  only  three  dissentients. 

Ad  American  delegate,  vrho  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
vote,  said  that  it  had  not  been  understood  by  half  the  people 
in  the  room. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said  if  some  person' would  move  its 
reeonsideratiou  he  was  quite  ready  to  uke  the  vote  ^^uin. 

SECTION   E. 

DISARMAMENT. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  Boston,  then  mored  the  following 

resolutions  and  read  the  following  paper  : — 

"  I.— The  Congress  feels  that  ft  can  affirm  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  desires  Peace,  and  Is  Impatiently  waiting  fbr  the 
moment  when  it  shall  see  the  end  of  those  orushing  amia- 
ments  which,  under  the  plqa  of  del^hoe,  become  In  their  turn 
a  danger,  by  keeping  allTQ  mutual  distrust,  and  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  cause  of  that  general  economic  disturbance 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  settling  in  a  satisihotory  manner 
the  problems  of  labour  and  poverty,  which  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others." 

Il.~"  The  Congress,  recognising  thi^t  a  general  disarma- 
ment would  be  the  best  guarantee  of  Peace,  and  would  lead 
to  the  solution.  In  the  general  interest,  of  those'  questions 
whl^  now  most  divide  States,  expresses  the  wish  that 'a       / 
Congress  of  Representatives  of  all  tite  States  of  Europe  may  -    w 
be  assembled  as  soon  ua  possible,  to  consider  the  means  of~V, 
exacting  a  gradual  general  disarmament,  whioh  already    X, 
seems  feasible." 

III.— "The  Congress,  considering  that  the  timidity  of  a 
single  Power  or  other  causes  might  delay  indefinitely  the  j 
oonvooatlon  of  the  above-mentioned  Congress,  Is  of  opinion  ^  J 
that  the  Government  which  should  first  dismiss  any  con-  #■ 
slderable  number  of  soldiers  would  confer  a  signal  benfit  on  ^ 
Eur(^e  and  mankind,  because  it  would  oblige  otljer  Govern- 
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ments,  urged  on  by  ptfblto  opinion,  to  follow  its  example,  atid 
by  the  moral  force  of  this  acoomplisbed  feet,  would  Itave 
Increased  rather  than  ditoinisliedtliecondltions  of  its  national 
defence." 

iv.— **This  Oongrress,  considering:  the  question  of  dis- 
armament as  well  as  the  Peace  question  generally,  depends 
upon  public  opinion,  recommends  the  Peace  Societies  here 
represented,  and  all  friends  of  Peace,  to  carry  on  an  active 
propaganda  among.the  people,  especially  at  the  time  of 
Parliamentary  elections,  in  order  that  the  electors  should 
gjve  their  votes  to  those  candidates  who  have  included  in  their 
programme,  Peace,  Disarmament,  and  Arbitration." 

(French,  as  Finally  Passed.) 

**I.— Le  Congr6s  croit  pouvoir  aflOirmer  que  le  monde 
civllis^  desire  la  Paix,  et  attend  impatlemment  le  moment  de 
voir  cesser  les  armements  qui,  faits  a  titre  de  defense,  devien- 
nent  k  leur  tour  un  danger,  en  maintenant  la  defiance  r^- 
ciproque,  et  sont  en  mgme  temps  la  cause  de  ce  malaise 
^oonomique  g^n^ral  qui  empgche  d'aborder  dans  des  condi- 
tions satisfeisantes  leB  questions  qui  de vraient  primer  toutes 
les  autres,  celles  du  travail  et  de  la  misdre." 

II.— "Le    Oongr6s,    reconnaissant    qu'un  d6sarmement 

rubral  serait  la  meilleure  garantie  de  la  Paix  et  conduirait 
r6soudre  au  point  de  vue  des  int6r6ts  g^n^raux  les 
questions  qui  k  present  divisent  les  £tats,  6met  le  voeu  qu'un 
Oongrds  de  repr^sentants  de  tous  les  Etats  de  I'Europe  soit 
le  plus  tot  possible  r6uni,  afln  d'aviser  aux  moyens  de  realiser 
un  d^sarmement  graduel  gdn^ral,  que  I'on  entrevoit  6.6ik 
comme  possible." 

III.—''  Le  Gongrds,  attendu  que  la  timiditd  d'un  seul 
Oouvemement  pourrait  sufflre  k  retarder  ind6flniment  la 
convocation  du  Oongrds  oi-dessus  indiqu6>  est  d'avis  que  le 
Qouvernementquilepremierser6soudraarenvoyerdansleurB 
foyers  un  nombre  notable  de  soldats  aura  rendu  un  des  plus 
grands  services  k  I'Europe  et  k  I'humanit^,  parce  qu'il 
obligera  les  autres  Gouvernements,  pouss6s  par  I'opinion 
publique,  k  suivre  son  exemple,  et  par  la  force  morale  de  ce 
mit  acquis,  il  aura  augmente  au  lieu  de  diminuer  les  con- 
ditions de  sa  defense  nationale." 

IV.—"  Le  Oongr6s,  consid6rant  que  la  question  du  d6s- 
armement  aussi  bien  que  celle  de  la  Paix  en  g6n6ral  dependent 
de  Topinion  publique,  recommande  aux  Soci6t6s  pour  la 
Paix  representees  ici,  et  aussi  k  tous  ]es  amis  de  la  Paix,  de 
selivrer^  ime  prdpftgande  active  dans  le  public,  sp^oiale- 
ment  pendant  les  p^riodes  d'^lections  parlementaires,  afln 
que  les  eiecteurs  donnent  leurs  votes  aux  candidats  qui 
auront  fait  entrer  dans  leur  programme  la  Paix,  le  D^sarme- 
mont,  et  1' Arbitrage." 

CONDITIONS   OF    DISARMAMENT. 

TheTQ  is  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion  among  good  and  wise  men  at  to 
Armaments.  Some  think  them  the  guarantee  of  Peace.  Others  comit  them  a  menace 
•of  war.  I  share  the  latter  opinion.  The  more  numerous  and  expensive  the  army, 
the  more  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it.  Armament  provokes  Armament.  Qermany 
•recently  added  36,000  to  its  army  because  France  added  as  many  to  hers.  The  self- 
confidence,  induced  by  conscious  military  power,  renders  a  Crovemment  careless  of 
.eonoiHatiom    A  great  army  bo  exhausts  liie  resources  of  a  nation  in  money  and  men 
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tiiftt  ten  yean  of  Peaot  beoomet  as  burdenfome  to  tRt  TwMury  «  one  year  of  war. 

The  people  are  more  reatire  under  the  exactiona  of  an  "  Armed  Peace ''than  tiiey  afio- 
under  the  excitements  of  actual  war.  Statesmen  undentand  this.  Gbvemments  are 
therefore  inclined  to  risk  a  war  on  slighter  pretexts,  and  are  slower  to  inquire  for  its- 
moral  sanctions.  Such  considerations  had  weight  in  the  last  Franco-(}«rman  War, 
and  helped  to  precipitate  that  terrible  calamity.  But  M^tever  the  pretext,  tiie 
dominant  purpose  or  great  nations  seems  to  be  to  excel  in  military  power,  and 
overawe  their  neighbours  solely  by  an  appeal  to  their  fears.  So  long  as  Governments 
deny  the  obligation  and  practicability  of  Christian  principles,  I  do  not  see  but  Hh&v 
are  logical  in  appealing  to  the  lex  talioma,  the  ancient  and  barbarous  ethics  which 
Christ  came  to  supersede  by  a  higher  law.  A  solemn  agreement  to  submit  disputed 
questions  to  wise  and  deliberate  arbitration  vacates  no  alleged  right.  It  simply 
substitutes  the  judicial  for  the  military  method  of  obtaining  those  rights.  Oiyse 
sincerely  and  solemnly  adopted  by  any  two  nations,  disarmament  must  foUow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  adequate  reason  existe  any  longer  for  proportionately  vast  armies 
But  before  Governments  can  be  brought  to  change  the  ancient  for  the 
modem  policy  for  determining  the  questions  at  issuo  between  them,  it  seems- 
to  me  thai  they  may  enter  upon  disarmament  with  no  sacrifice  of  either  principle  or 
prido  if  the  conditions  suggested  in  the  programme  of  this  Congress  be  complied  with. 

1.  Disarmament  should  be  gradual.  This  is  to  save  the  sudden  shock  of  llie 
dismissal  to  civil  life  of  millions  of  men  now  under  discipline  untrained  to  labour, 
and  thus  unprepared  for  citizenship.  There  is  danger  that  sudden  disarmament 
would  at  once  augment  the  idlers,  the  strikers,  and  the  mobs.  Only  one  country,  the 
United  States  of  America,  could  have  as  easily  and  safely  absorbed  at  once  into  civil 
life  the  vast  armies  of  the  civil  war.  The  process  put  that  country  to  a  tremendous 
strain,  though  its  soldiers  were  originally  citizens — never  *'  professionals " — and 
readily  resumed  business  occupations.  Sudden  emancipation  of  slaves  or  serfs  is  to 
be  deprecated,  and  soldiers  are  apt  to  acquire  some  disabilities  common  to  all  subject 
dasses,  as  well  as  other  characteristics  which  unfit  them  for  the  immediate  enjoyment 
and  best  use  of  peaceful  citizenship.  Those  nations  oppressed  with  vast  armaments- 
will  then  consult  their  own  welfare  if  they  will  agree  with  each  other  to  disarm. 

2.  Disarmament  ought  to  be  HmtUtaneous,    As  nations  are  now  constituted  it 
mutt  be.     One  nation,  if  both  are  equally  armed,  will  be  slow  to  lead  another  in. 
disarming.    France  and  Germany  might  agree,  first,  how  many  troops  to  dismiss  ; 
secondly,  at  what  time.    Russia  will  be  harder  to  win  to  disarmament,  for  her  states- 
men will  allege  the  greater  difficulties  which  she  has  to  encounter  in  the  vastness  of 
her  territory  and  the  increased  obstacles  thus  put  in  the  way  of  raising  and  massingr 
sf  troops.     Germany  and  France  may  each  aismiss  100,000  men  to-day,  and  cau; 
them  together  within  a  short  time  as  did  Napoleon  after  Elba,  in  France.    Great. 
Britain  would  allege  the  world-wide  character  of  her  dominions — tne  need  of  militanr 
supervision  in  Amca,  Asia,  and  at  her  distent  islands — and  the  difiiculty  of  a  recall 
if  once  she  dismisses  her  present  force  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.    The  United 
States  is  not  "  armed  "  in  me  sense  in  which  European  nations  are.    The  question  fcn:- 
tiiat  nation  to  solve  is,  "  Does  any  necessity  exist  here  to  create  great  armaments  ?  '' 
Any  general  argument  in  favour  of  disarmament  in  Europe  must  tell  against  arma- 
ment in  America.    Simultaneousness  can  then  be  secured  only  with  the  co-operatiGa> 
of  two,  possibly  three,   leading    Powers ;    in    this,  one   nation    must  take    tha 
initiative. 

3.  It  must  be  mutual.  Neither  France  nor  Germany  would  consider  disarma- 
ment except  as  a  n.utual  aet.  If  tlms  entered  upon  the  lesser  Powers  might  easily 
foUow  their  example,  especially  Itely,  if  freed  from  the  obligations  of  the  triple- 
alliance.  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  would  gladly  lessen 
their  armies  and  their  expenditures.  As  soon  as  a  mutual  agreement  could  be  made  - 
between  the  leading  Powers  a  general  disarmament  would  naturally  follow. 

4.  The  disarmament  must  he  proportioned.    This  in  the  interest  of  equity  and  the- 
balance  of  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  gradual,  simultaneous,  mutual,  and  proportional  disarma- 
ment is  practicable.  Interest,  economy,  morally,  safety,  and  peace  call  for  it  The- 
Pope  has  addressed  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  characterising  the  numerous  Peace 
military  establishments  as  ufichrisHan,  In  this  he  represents  not  only  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  also  the  sentiment  of  the  best  people  in  Christian  Churches  and  outeido-, 
of  tliem.  Religious  opinions  have  been  fruitful  sources  of  persecution  andt 
bloodshed,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  the  cause  of  Peace  that  one  so  eminent  and 
wise  as  the  present  Pope  discerns,  and  has  pointed  out,  the  opwessiveness  of  th»- 
great  armies,  and  the  threat  they  contain  to  the  peaoe  of  the  world. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  lately  said  many  kind  and  conciliatory  things  to* 
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hiB  peaceful,  la»-ioj^-?d..«en^-^^^  SC.^S."^ZS"& 
men  are  judged,  by  Ws  fruito.  A  P«SP«^^~.  ^^J^f  ^th  no  recent  or  provokmgr 
German  'nation,  and  ttas  is  »*>«»«»«  SS^^SmC?  Xt  France  so  interpret,  it, 
^^ra;''naS^a«'^SLSH^rto"L'  SeSr  He  «  in,a  portion  1»  .ay  t. 
'^n^e/'LTt^TL'^peJ^by  ^&:i^'^S^oT^^\<>^  eomitrie. wooM 

•SionokE  T  Moneta,  of  Milan  seconded  bv  reading  m 
French  the  Reportof  the  Sectional  Committee  (oi  which  he 
had  been  convenor)  as  follows  : — 

LE  D^SABMBMBNT. 
LeB  protestationB  centre  lee  lomds  armement.  ne  datent  pa.  de  ne.  jour.. 

EcovS^z,  S  vous  prie,  ce  ^^^-^^^^X"^  B^IS"^  Perdra  par  les  gene 

"La  France  (voub  pouvez  eubetituer  le  "^%^,^^/_^^ 
de  guerre.    Unemkladienouvelle  flWre^^  bL  fdes  Loerbation; 

et  leur  a  fait  entretenir  un  ^^^^^/^f^fTi^^^^^^^^  6tat  augmente  ce  qu41 

ct  elle  devieut  n^cessairement  ^^f^f^^^l^J'^i^l^^  ^ 

appelle  ses  troupes,  les  autres  soudain  augmentent  lee  leure,  ae  lav 

rien  par  1*  que  la  mine  commune.  tro«De«.jp-*'1*Srj««niit 

"Cliaque  monarqne  tient  Bur  pied  toutw  Iw  tr^^  Atd'effiort,  d^effiort 

peuple  6tait  en  danger  d'toe  exi^md,  et  onj^^S^Tra^  que  des  particulierB  qui 
Je  touB  contre  tons.  Aussi,  1  Europe,  ftJMJiJiinun  de  cette  partie  du  monde,  les  plus- 
seraient  dans  la  situation  on  eont  le^^.  ^Mmm-  BommoB  pauvres  aveo  les  richessee  et 
opulents  n*auraient  pas  de  quoijgi* .  :.,<-.. 

le  commerce  de  tout  runivejgMgniNMque  oent  dnqnante  ans;  yous  voyez  qae  la  peintnre 
Cela  s'^crivait  il  y  ^jUS^L  •  Xih»  seole  chose  a  change  :  le  syst^me  de  gouvemement. 
semblefiuted'aujourd^Jli^nBlLet  aussi  apr^,  on  disait  que  la  cause  du  maintien  de  grandee 
An  temps  deMonteaM- Mm  aoBolus,  qui  faisaient  la  guerre  dans  Tespoir  de  trouver  dans^ 
armeesc'^taient  bni'ilioyens  d'enrichir  leur  budget  priy^,  et  de  passer  dans  rhistoire 
les  conqu6tes,J^de  k  gloire. 

avec  raur^oL^nil^Ah!  si  les  peuples  pouvaicat  61ire  eox-mdmes  ceuz  qui  auraieat  le 
On  dWiftfuser  aux  gouvemements  les  soldats  et  Targent,  la  politique  de  guerrer 
droit  deJIwWa  k  sa  fin. 

serait  a/^<Mis  avons  aujourd'hui  dans  presque  toute  FEurope  dee  gouvemements  repr4- 
^"^tifs,  et  toutefois  les  frais  de  &  guerre  et  de  sa  pr6paration  sont  augment^s  cums 
proportion  ^pouvantable. 

C'est  que  la  folic  des  princes  est  pass^e  dans  les  classes  dirigeantes.  A  present 
ne  fait  plus  de  guerre  parce  qn*un  prince  a  manqu6  de  politesse  onvers  une 
courtisane,  comme  cela  s*est  vu  du  temps  de  Louis  XIV.,  mais  en  exag^rant  des 
sentiments  respectables,  comme  oelui  de  la  dignity  nationale  et  du  patriotisme,  en. 
^chauffant  Topinion  publique  contre  une  nation  voisine,  il  arrive  un  ]our  oh  il  suffira 
de  dire — sans  que  la  nouvelle  soit  vraie— que  Tambassadeur  de  votre  gouvernement 
I     n*a  pas  etc  re9u  par  la  chef  d'un  ^tat,  pour  f aire  ^clater  la  plus  ^pouvantable  et  la  phis- 

*  f uneste  des  guerres  qu*on  ait  vue. 

;  A  present  1' Europe  tient  sous  les  armes  plus  de  soldats  qu'elle  n'en  avait  au  tempe> 

j        des  gnrandes  guerres  de  Napoldon.    Tons  les  dtoyons,  ik  pen  d*exoeptions  pr^s,  sont 

';        obliges,  sur  notre  continent,  de  passer  quelques  ann^  dans  les  casernes.    On  beltit  dee^ 

'        forteressds,  on  eonstruit  des  arsenaux  et  des  navires,  on  fabrique  continnellement  dee 

/       asmes  qui  apr^  peu  de  temps    doivent   toe  remplac^es  par  d'autres.  parceque  la 

/        science,  qui  devrait  ^tre  dirig^e  toujours  vers  le    bien-toe  des    hoinmes,    prdte^ 

*         malheureusement  son  aide  aux  oeuvres  de  destruction,  invente  4  cheque  instant   de 

\        nouveaux  engins  pour  tuer  de  phis  grandes  masses  d^hommes,  et  le  plus  vite  poasible^ 

Et  pour  maintenir  tant  de  soldats  et  faire  de  si  ^normes  pr^paratiff*  de  mort.  ovk 

d^pense  par  an  det  centaines  de  millions,  c'est-4-dire  oe  qui  suffirait  Ik  Tdducation  da 

peuple,  k  Pex^cution  des  plus  grands  travaux  d*utilit6  publique  etfoumiiait  les  iiioyen» 

de  resoudre  pacifiquement  la  question  sociale. 

I  L'Europe  se  trouve  done  de  oe  odtd  en  ddpit  de  tant  de  conqudtes  scientifiques,. 

*  comme  si  elle  vivait  encore  dans  les  temps  les  plus  niauvais  du  f^rocf*  mo^en  ^ge. 
t      Tous  se  plaignent  de  cette  situation  qui  n'est  pas  encore  la  guerre,  mais  qui  n'eM  pas 

t      nbn  plus  la  paix,  et  tons  en  voudfaient  aortir.'    Lef  dliefs  des  gouverneiMente 
(     protestent  qo'ils  veulent  la  paix,  et  c'est  uno-^ulation  entro  eux  4  qui  fera  les  plua 
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^   le   lendetnain,    »» 
%f  ;a   le   mfeni*   )<>»'   ^   ^flr  lea  armements, 


•J^wnt  aux  chambrwU^  pour  a«>ut«mret «  ^^ 

.^^diBent  que  c  ert  precu.  ^^^  P'^^P^^ Jfs  que  ces  ^ormea 

Rowland  Howard,  maia  peut-gtre^^J^ffi^t^^^^  ime  dinunution  pro?of 

Le  Hoenciement  dee  aoldata  doit  porter  dln^llJ^S!^ ®  J!  14b  armea  coftte  A  la  woiew 
tioiineUe  d'imp^ts.    On  a  fait  le  calcul  qn'un  8oldSW|B|J!^  yie  civUe.    Si  1  ®^. J^^^ 
preaque  le  double  de  I'entretien  d'un  jeune  homme  dan^Hj^^gent  que  .   f^^^^iigg 
oanaleura  foyera  un  million  d'hommea,  ce  aera  un  milliarda^|[^aire  aurgir  ^®***^  ^.^ 
recu,  par  lequel  on  pourra  donner  un  fort  61an  au  commerce,  et^^fctond  do  ^J^T^       ^ 
indoatriea,  qui  rendront  n^ceaaaire  Temploi  d'un  nombre  plua  gn^^^^  preceuOT 
II  veut  le  d^aannement  nmultan^,  parce  qu'une  nation  ne  ''^o^idra^^^gt  *S^8*®°r  P  ^^ 
autre.    Poorquoi  non  ?    Dana  toutea  lea  choaea  il  y  a  ceux  qui  ^^^^°^^^^BiS  f^^^il'iiA  l^ 
tdt  que  lea  antrea ;  et  li  c'eat  une  folie,  comme   noua  le  croyona,  Q^^I^B^^     ^er 
Aimementa  qui  ^craaent  lea  populationa,  ce  n'eat  paa  une  raiaon  ai  <lu^^<l^^H|^^^ug 
gn^rir    de    oette   maladie,    pour  que   lea    autrea    aoient    oblig^a  de  la  ^^^k^^^^l 
aoaai.    Noua  croyona  que  la  nation  qui  aura  desarme  la  premiere,  deviendr^^H^  1^ 
forte,  par  la  preuve  qu'elle  aura  donn^e  de  aa  confiance  en  elle  m^me,  et  de 
dans  lea  id^  de  paiz,  et  par  la  reconnaiaaance  qu'elle  aura  m^rit^e  pour  ce  fait   -^^^g^ 
part  de  I'opinion  publique. 

Dana  ce  moment  m^me,  il  y  a  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italic  un  courant  qui 
tonjourt  croisaant  vera  une    conaid^rable   diminution  de  aoldata   aoua  lea  armea^ 
pourquoi  leui*  dire  qu'il  faut  attendre  qu'on  ddaarme  dana  les  autrea    paya?     Cei 
oonaid^rationa  peuvent  a'appliquer  auaai  t.  la  propoaition  d'un  desarmenient  mutuel  et 

Eroportionnel.    C'eat  toujoura  reater  dana  le  cercie  yicieux  de  la  deiiance  ;  tandia  que 
i  paix  doit  a'appayer  aur  une  ontiere  confiance  dana  lea  iddea  de  solidarity,  d'uniuu 
«t  de  juatice  interaationale. 

Le  Dr.  Cb.  Depraz  de  Bordighera  a  envoye  au  comity  la  copie  d*une  lettre  qu'il 
a  envoys,  au  moia  d'avril,  &  Tempereur  d'AUeuiagne,  afin  qu'il  prenne  rinitiative  du 
di^aarmement  dana  son  empire.  Si  rAllemagne  ne  craint  que  Dieu  elle  doit  ae 
COumettre  4  aea  ordrea,  qui  aont  pour  la  fratemite  humaine,  non  pour  la  guerre. 

Le  Congr^  a  d6j4  r^aolu  Tenvoi  d'une  addreaae  &  toua  lea  obefa  d'^tats  ;  il  eat 
done  inutile  d'en  faire  une  mention  ap^ciale,  qui  pourrait  a'appliquer  ii  uu  gouverne- 
ment  plutdt  qu'4  un  autre,  dana  lea  r^aolutiooa  qui  viaent  au  a^aarmement. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  de  Ferrer  a  ^crit  un  important  m^moire  au  point  de  vue  du 
droit  international.  II  oroit  que  le  d^aarmement  dea  etata  aura  besoin  de  garanties, 
^  que  ceiles-ci  ne  peuvent  te  trouver  que  dana  un  code  international,  qui  serait 
le  plua  beau  livre  encore  k  faire,  et  dana  un  tnbunal  arbitral  des  nations,  qui  aussi  n  existe 
mm  enx)re.  Code  et  tribunal  aeront  un  &ein  puiaaant  et  invincible  contre  les  abus  de 
la  force. 

Ce  aont  dea  co&aid^tionB  qui  ne  manquent  ni  de  valour  ni  de  justesse  ; 
main  non  eit  hie  locue ;  c'eot  aux  chapitrea  d'arbitragea  qu*il  aerait  mieuz  de  remettre  ce 
m^iiioire. 

M.  Mazzoleni,  rlrpuld  au  Parlement  italien,  membre  du  comity  parlementaire 
flvtornational,  qui  a  fait  uD  aa^ant  TKpport  aur  Tarbitrage  ik  I'oocaaion  dea  Cougrea  de 
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Tann^e  demi^  de  Borne  et  de  Paris^  pens^  comme  M.  de  Ferrer,  que  la  queetioB  &n 
desarmement  est  Uie  4  celle  de  Tarbitrage. 

Si  tou8  les  ^tats  ^tablissent  Tarbitrage,  il  11*7  aura  plus  beeoin  d^annementa.  Oai 
mais  ai  un  traits  fl^n^ral  d'arbitrage  tarda,  nous  croyoos  qu*un  d^sannement  impoa6 
par  l*opinion  puUique  dans  quelqirune  des  principalea  nations,  Donrra  le  hiter. 

La  Soci^t^  dek  Paix  Perp^kiellepar  la  Justice  Internationale  de  Paris,  qui  compta 
1,100  aMi^s,  a  prdaent^  ^  la  commiasion  par  les  mains  et  la  signature  de  son  ddl^gu^ 
M.  Gaston  Morm,  une  resolution,  par  laquelle  elle  declare  que  le  moyen  le  meillear 
d'obtenir  le  d^sarmement  serait  la  i^d^ration  des  nationalit^s  europ^ennes,  analogue  4 
oelle  des.Etats-Unis  d^Am^que.  En  attendant  la  society  de  la  paix  perp^tuelle  par 
la  justice  intemationale  voudrait  voir  se  riunir,  moyennant  un  pacta  i^deratif,  ceux 
des  etats  d'Europe  qui  bordent  les  riyages  de  la  M^diterranee.  Le  m^moire  conclut 
en  proposant  la  resolution  suivante:  Le  Congres  appeUe  lattention  de  toutea  lea 
chanceUeries,  des  savants  etc.,  sur  lea  avanta^es  dun  pacta  f^d^ratif  4  etsblir 
«ntre  les  etats  mediterrandena  d'Europe  et  d'Asie,  duquel  r^sulterait  des  le  premier 

jour,  le  desarmement  g^n^raL .    La  commission  n'a  pas  vn  dans  00 

projet  un  moyen  toat-4-f  ait  pratique  pour  arriver,  le  plus  tdt  possible,  au  desarmemeni 

fendral.  Pour  ^carter  des  difficult^s,  il  nous  semble  qu'ici  on  en  cherche  d*autrai. 
i  cette  federation  mediterraneenne  etait  deja  f aite  il  est  possible  que  la  question  da 
la  paix  fClt  plus  tdt  resolue ;  mais  nous  sommes  encore  bien  loin  de  cette  federation, 
plus  loin  peut-toe  oue  d*un  desarmement  satisfaisant. 

Le  Gapitaine  F.  Siccardi,  Secretaire  de  la  societe  intemationale  de  Milaa 
{Unione  Lombarda)  a  envoye  un  trea-interessant  memoire,  dans  lequel  il  soutient  que 
les  aiiis  de  la  paix  doivent,  dans  chaque  pays,  viser  au  desarmement,  sana  ae 
preoccuper  de  ce  que  feront  ou  ne  feront  pas  les  autres  paya.  H  soutient  la 
necessite  de  aubstituer  lea  nationa  armees  aux  armees  permanentes,  a  Tinstar  de  la 
Suisse.  La  nation  armee  n'est  i>aa  faite  pour  les  guerres  ofiEenaivas,  mais  elle  eat 
invincible  dans  la  guerre  defensive.  II  croit  qu'il  n'cst  pas  possible  de  se  debarrasaar 
dee  gouvemements  arbitraires  tant  que  les  peuples  ne  s*occupent  paa  de  leura  interdta, 
•et  finissent  par  a*enivrer  de  la  gloire  militaire. 

Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  avocat  aux  Etats-Unis,  que  nous  admirona  tons  pour  aon 
talent,  pour  son  savoir,  pour  son  eloquence,  mis  au  service  des  grands  principea  de 
liberte,  de  paix,  et  de  fiatemite,  assure  la  possibilite  du  desarmement  qm  n'eat  plus 
one  Utopie.  La  Suisse  n'a  pour  ainsi  dire  pas  d'armee,  mais  elle  possede  une  muiee 
Ihmi  exercee  ;  par  conaequent  le  desarmement  chez  elle  est  virtuellement  accompli. 

Les  £tata-Unia  aont  aujourd*hui  virtueUement  desarmes,  car  ils  nepossedent 
•que  25,000  hommea  de  troupes  pour  65,000,000  d'habitants,  tandis  que  touta 
1  Amerique  a  declare  qu*4  Tavenir  oe  sera  chez  elle  un  point  de  droit  puUic  de 
regler  toutes  lea  difficultes  entre  sea  etats  au  moyen  de  Tarbitrage.  Pour 
aon  importance,  ce  memoire  merite  d'  dtre  lu  tout  entier  devant  voua.  J*ai  fini 
le  resume.  La  commissioc  a  pris  dans  ces  memoires  ce  qu'elle  a  trouve  de  plus 
inherent  au  theme  qu*eUe  avait  la  charge  d'etudier.  Elle  a  voulu  dtre  pratique  sana 
oublier  Tideal  que  poursuivent  nos  societes,  et  qui  sera  un  jour  leur  honneur. 

Vous  avez  devant  vous  les  resolutions  que  nous  vous  proposona.  Ellea  partent 
de  ce  mime  ordre  d'idees  qui  sent  le  fondement  de  I'agitation  qui  se  fait  en  ce 
moment  en  vue  de  la  paix  et  du  desarmement  en  France,  on  Allemagne,  et  surtout  en 
Italie.  Votees  par  vous,  elles  auront  plus  de  probabilite  de  triompher  des  obatadea 
qui  ont  empdche  juaqu'ici  leur  realisation. 

In  supporting  it  the  following  Paper  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Belya  a.  Lockwood  : — 

disarmament. 

'*  Is  ANT  SOHBHS  FOR  DISARMAMENT  PrAOTIOAL  AT  THB  PrBSBNT  TiMB  ? " 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Congress  ;  with  the  facts  and  figures  before 
lUi  it  does  not  seem  optimistic  or  Utopian  to  declare  that  disarmament  under  certain 
conditions  is  not  only  practical  but  feasible.  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  &stnes8eB 
of  the  mountains,  but  surrounded  hj  warlike  nations,  has  virtually  neither  army  nor 
navy,  and  haa  not  had  for  years.  Her  Treaty  of  Arbitration  with  the  United 
States,  formulated  under  Secretary  of  State  f 'relinghuysen,  was  agreed  to  by  botb 
nations,  but  never  signed.  Whenever  the  question  of  renewing  the  negotiationa  are 
broached  now,  we  are  met  by  the  answer  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Belgium,  under  her  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  five  European  powera  in  1832 
and  1833,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London — the  |^eat  work  of  Lord  Palmereton-*- 
has  had  no  war  since  that  time  ;  although  She  mamtaina  an  army  only  auffioient  to 
police  her  kingdom,  and  no  navy. 
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Xo^and  has  aeilhefr  army  nor  navy,  and  Sweden  says  she' will  not  fight.  - 

President  Camot,  of  Kepublican  France,  8a3r8  that  it  shall  be  '*  his  mission 
during  the  balance  of  the  seven  years  of  his  Presidency  to  mamtaia  the  peace  of 
Europe,"  while  Secretary  Blaine  says,  in  transmitting  to  the  United  States  Senate 
tiiie  petition  of  the  French  people  for  arbitration  with  the  United  States,  **  that  the 
effective  consideration  of  the  question  would  doubtless  be  deferred  until  after  the 
disposition  of  the  subject  by  the  Conference  of  American  Nations  now  in  session." 
That  hour  is  passed,  and  there  is  nothing  now  wanting  but  for  France  to  come  in 
and  sign  the  Treaty  formulated  by  the  Pan  Americans. 

Emperor  William  declares  that  *^  it  is  the  mission  of  Germany  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,"  but  sa3r8  to  the  Reichstag,  "  This  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
up  the  efficiency  of  our  standing  army."  We  wish  to  teach  him  another  way  by 
which  he  can  at  once  commence  a  gradual  disarmament. 

With  the  United  States,  their  acts  are  probably  quite  as  forcible  as  their  words. 
At  the  dose  of  the  Civil  War,  now  25  years  ago,  150,000  men  marched  through  the 
city  of  Washington  at  the  grand  review.  The  standing  army  of  the  United  States 
to-day  numbers  only  25,000  foot  and  horse — ^hardl^  sufficient  to  police  our  vast 
ooun^  with  65,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  44  sovereign  States,  and  yet  I  believe 
ti^t  aU  of  these  millions  would  rest  quietly  in  their  beds,  and  sleep  on  undisturbed, 
were  this  army  disbanded  to-morrow.  The  ef&)rt  to  revive  the  United  States  Navy 
has  been  done  as  a  matter  of  national  pride,  rather  than  as  a  measure  ofEensive  or 
defensive,  and  these  war  ships,  when  built,  will  probably  rot  in  our  Navy  yards  as 
their  predecessors  have  done,  and  only  their  blackened  hulks  remain  to  tell  what 
once  has  been.  They  are  being  built  under  the  old  mistaken  idea  that  should  now 
be  exploded  by  civilised  nations,  and  especially  by  Christian  nations,  that  a  nation's 
grandeur  depends  upon  her  ability  to  make  conquests.  We  have  in  the  last  century 
grown  out  of  the  savage  and  heathen  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  conquer  a  nation 
and  appropriate  her  goods  and  her  territory — dismember  her  for  our  aggrandisement. 
We  relegate  it  back  to  the  dark  ages  of  the  world. 

A  nation's  grandeur  to-day — her  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
depend  upon  the  probity  and  morality  of  the  people, — their  obedience  to  law, — ^their 
advancement  in  the  arts  and  sciences, — their  skilled  manufactures, — ^their  extensive 
commerce, — ^their  improvement  in  everything  that  elevates  man  above  the  brute. 

The  United  States  has  not  only  disarmed,  but  she  has  paved  the  way  to  make 
disarmament  perpetual  under  a  reign  of  perpetual  peace. 

When  that  International  Congress  declared  as  with  one  voice,  and  as  an 
authoritative  and  legally  constituted  body,  "  That  hereafter  it  shall  be  the  established 
principle  of  American  Public  Law,  that  all  differences  between  American  States  shall 
ce  settled  by  arbitration  ** ;  they  uttered  the  grandest  declaration  propounded  by  any 
legalised  body  of  men  since  our  forefathers  declared  that  "  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
eaual,  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

When  they  followed  up  this  declaration  b^  elaborating  a  Treaty  of  Internal 
Arbitration,  to  continue  for  twenty  years,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Legislatures 
of  11  of  those  national  autonomies  ratifying  this  act  on  the  28th  of  April,  1890,  at 
Washington,  with  the  greatest  probability  that  the  seven  remaining  nations  will  sign, 
who  are  agreed  upon  this  question  so  far  as  known,  with  the  single  exception  of  some 
little  disaffection  with  Chili ;  they  took  the  grandest  step  forward  in  tne  interest  of 
civiliEation  and  humanity  of  the  century.  They  have  followed  it  up  by  an 
authoritative  call  for  a  Monetary  Congress  in  Washington  next  year,  a  Customs 
Union,  Commercial  Reciprocity,  subsidised  merchant  ships,  extension  of  silver 
coinage,  an  International  Railway,  ete.,  ete. 

President  Harriscm  and  Secretary  Blaine,  recommendednall  of  these  mattera  to 
the  United  States  Senate  last  week.  The  good  work  is  going  on,  and  the  work  is 
begun  in  earnest.  America  will  disarm, — a  Continent  will  be  free.  The  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  will  usher  in  a  revolution  with  reference  to  war  in  the  national  sentiment 
of  the  world. 

When  this  great  Congress  ^I  call  it  great,  because  it  will  live  when  you  and  I 
have  mouldered  into  dust,)  had  nnished  its  labours,  it  still  lingered,  as  though  there 
was  aomething  else  to  be  done  while  war  existed  upon  the  earth,  and  with  its  last  and 
final  resolution,  it  stretched  out  its  hands  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  especially 
to  European  Nationalities,  and  invited  them  to  come  in.  They  made  no  [provision,  no 
apology  £or  war  ;  left  no  if 8,  except  the  one  condition  where  a  nation's  life  ia 
involved.  The  closing  artick  of  that  treaty,  the  fac  simile  of  the  form  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  states  : 

"Any  other  nation  may  accept  this  Treaty  and  become  a  party  thereto,  by  sign- 
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iiig  ft  copy  thereof' and  depositmg  the  same  with  the  Goivemment  of  the  United^ 
States,  whereupon  the  said  Gk>yemment  shall  communicate^  this  fact  to  the  other' 
contracting  paities." 

Thus  the  way  is  open  for  Treattes  of  Arbitration  by  the  nations  of  the  World, 
and  under  it  disarmament  becomes  eai^.  Do  you  not  see,  brothers,  in  the  vista  beyond 
and  yet  not  far  away,  the  white  dove  of  peace  coming  down,  when  nations  shall  know 
war  no  more. 

Other  papers  submitted  were  : — 

GARANTIES  POUR  LB  Dl^RMEMENT  SIMULTAN^  DBS  £tAT& 

Par  Jean  Baptists  de  Fkrreb. 

SOMMAIBB. 

Besoin  de  garanties  pour  le  d^sarmement  des  £tats.  L'arbitrage  d'nn  ^tat  ne 
pent  ofErir  les  garanties  ({'impartiality,  de  s^curit^  et  de  force  morale  et  mat^rielle 
qu*aurait  la  justice  des  nations.  Double  creation  d'un  code  international  et  d'un 
mbunal  arbitral  des  nations.  Le  tribunal  des  nations  appuyant  ses  arrets,  rendus  code 
en  mains,  sur  les  forces  r^quisitionn^es  dans  tous  les  Etats.  Le  tribunal  arbitral  des 
nations  vidant  tous  les  dift^rends  entre  nations,  n'ayant  d'autre  pouvoir  en  dehors  du 
mandat  que  lui  donnera  le  code,  comme  les  luges  des  tribunaux  civils.  Le  code  et  le 
tribunal  seront  un  frein  puissant  et  invincible  centre  les  abus  de  la  force  brutale. 
Peut-on  empdcher  la  continuation  de  la  guerre  civile  ?  La  volenti  des  majority 
doit-elle  dtre  sanctionn^e  par  le  tribunal  ?  Si  oui  ;  il  est  des  lors  &cile,  dans  ce  cas, 
de  mettre  toujours  un  frem  puissant  &  la  guerre  civile  ;  si  non  ;  il  devient  impossible 
d'intervenir  dans  les  afbires  int^rieures  et  particulieres  des  peuples.  Le  tribunal  ne 
pourrait  que  donner  un  conseil  officieux.  Comment  obliger  les  gouvernements  4 
adopter  la  garantie  dn  code  et  du  tribunal  international  ?  On  ne  pent  obliger,  mais 
seulement  demander  le  concours,  Taccord,  Tapprobation  aux  Parlements  de  tous  les 
Etats,  pour  qu'ils  adoptent  la  double  oration  propos^e. 

D^s  1863,  nous  ^crivions  :  "  U  faut  une  6gide  puissante  et  impartiale  qui  pro- 
tege leg  Etats  comme  le  sont  les  individus,  et  voi&  ce  que  les  nations  n  ont  pas 
«ncore,  malgr^  Turgence  absolue  oil  elles  se  trouvent  toutes  aujourd'hui  de  cette 
garantie  r^ciproque. 

Le  livre  le  plus  utile  qui  puisse  Stre  4crit  est  encore  k  faire  :  c*.est  le  code 
international  ;  la  plus  belle,  la  plus  n^cessaire  des  institutions  du  globe  reste  encore 
A  cr^er  :  c'est  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations. 

Ce  code  international  et  ce  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  4tant  une  n^essit^,  un 
besoin  absolu  non  seulement  pour  garantir  la  paix  mutuelle  de  tous  les  Etats  et  le 
respect  des  nationalit^s,  mais  encore,  pour  que  le  progres  et  la  civilisation  ne  soient 
pas  condamn^s  &  rester  stationnaires ;  Tavenir,  si  ce  n'est  notre  si^le  lui-m^me, 
<!r6era^  certainement  Tun  et  Tautre. 

A  une  ^poque  oh  tout  est  rSglement^  minutieusement,  n'est-il  pas  prodigieuz, 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  rapports  entre  Etats,  c'est  &  dire  de  la  chose  la  plus  s^rieuse,  la  plus 
importante,  la  plus  grave,  qu'on  laisse  chaque  Etat  ^tre  lui-mdme  juge  et  partie  dans 
toutes  les  questions  souvent  compliqu^es  qui  peuvent  s'^lever,  faisant  arbitre  le 
-cainrice  d*un  souverain  ou  d'un  gouvemement  dont  souvent  Tineptie  ou  T^oTsme 
apporte  la  perturbation  dans  le  monde  entier  ? 

Dans  une  semblable  situation  doit  on  s*^tonner  que  les  Etats  n'ayant  aucune 
garantie  de  s4curit6  pour  Finviolabilit^  de  le.ur  territoire.  prennent  des  mesures  pour 
se  def  endre  ainsi  que  le  f eraient  les  particuliers  s'il  n  existait  ni  lois,  ni  tribunaux 
pour  les  prot^ger  ? 

Aussi,  les  Etats  d^pensent  milliards  sur  milliards  4  des  armements  de  plus  en 
plus  considerables  et  ruineux,  pour  s'assurer  par  la  paix  arm^e  centre  les  ^ventualit^s 
d'une  attaque  impr6vue  de  la  part  du  voisin  redouts. 

S'H  Burvient  auiourd'hui  un  conflit  entre  deux  grandes  puissances,  le  monde 
entier  se  trouve  boulevers^  parce  que  nulle  justice  supreme,  impartiale,  invincible, 
ji'existe  encore  pour  r^tablir  1  ordre. 

Comment  des  lors  pouvoir  oroire  qu'une  nation  grande  ou  petite  aura  I'aveugle 
confiance  de  desarmer  la  premise,  sans  aucune  garantie  de  security.     Pas  une  seule   ; 
nation  ne  commencera  ;  et  certes.  ce  sera  agir  aveo  prudence. 

Pour  qu'on  puisse  op^er  un  a^sarmement  g^n^ral  simidtcuU,  il  faut  commencer  par  .. 
prouver  par  des  fait»  accomplis,  qu'il  existe  des  moyens  certains,  infaillibles  de  > 
r^primer  las  exote  eolUctifi,  eomme  on  r^rime  les  abus  individuels.  Voilft  ce  r 
que  la  douU^  oration  propos^e  donnera. 

On  ne  pourra  plus  dire  :  la  force  prime  le  droit,  quand  les  nations  d'accovd^ 
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proaveront  que  ^a.  force  prot^e  le  droit,     Cejour  %  Vkre  de  Ja  viritable  ciyilis^tieii 
oommencera  &  donner  ses  fruits  en  abondance. 

n  est  facile  de  voir  que  nulle  institution,  nulle  combinaison,  pour  ingdnieuse 
qu'elle  soit,  ne  peut  rempiacer,  pour  les  nations,  pas  plus  que  pour  les  inuividus,  des  leis 
et  une  autoritd  judiciaire  f  orm^^es  par  Tensemble  de  ces  mSmes  nations.  G'est  dire  qua 
Tarbitrage  par  un  Etat,  si  puissant  qu'il  soit  d^ailleurs,  n*est  pas  une  garantie  de 
sdcuritd  et  d'impartialitd  qui  permettra  aux  nations  de  d^sarmer  sans  danger 

L'arbitrage  est  un  pis  alter,  acceptable  seulement  k  ddfaut  de  mieux,  dans  les 
circonstances  actuelles.  Mais  puisqu'il  su£Bt  d'un  accord  entre  nations  pour  aToir  de 
suite  la  security  rdciproque  la  plus  g^raode  ;  pourquoi  d^  lors,  rester  dans  im  statu  qtfo 
pr^ludiciable  pour  tous  ?  qui  d^ailleurs,  est  une  anomalie,  dans  notre  stable  de  progr^s 
et  de  lumiere,  qui  ternit  son  dciat. 

Chose  remarquable,  ce  tribunal  des  nations  ayant  une  puissance  morale  et 
matdrielle  si  grande  qu*elle  serait  invincible,  comme  il  convient  que  soit  la  justice, 
serait  cependant  impnissant,  s'il  tentait  d 'outre  passer  son  mandat,  ne  pouvant  pas 
plus  excider  ses  pouvoirs  que  ne  peuvent  le  faire  les  juges  des  tribunaux  ordinaires 
qui  sont  soumis  &  la  seule  application  des  lois. 

Le  tribunal  des  nations  serait  compost  de  juges  envoyds,  en  nombre  dgal,  par 
toutes  les  nations,  grandes  ou  petites,  lesqueis  jugeraient  les  difE^rends  entre  Etats, 
code  international  en  mains.  Ce  code  serait  fait  au  pr^lable  par  des  jurieconsultes  et 
hommes  d'Etat  envoy^s  ad  hoc  par  toutes  les  nations. 

Les  lois  Internationales  faites,  les  Ugislateun  ayant  rempli  leur  mandat, 
Tassemblde  des  Idgisiateurs  serait  dissoute,  jusqu*^  Tadjonction  de  quelque  nouvelle 
loi  au  code  international,  ou  do  quelque  modification  ndcessaire  k  ces  lois. 

Le  code  indiquerait  la  fa^on  dont  les  juges  du  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations 
sentient  nommds,  le  temps  durant  lequel  ils  devraient  remplir  leurs  fonctions  et  les 
honoraires  qui  devraient  leur  etre  allouds.  II  indiquerait  aussi  les  capitales  oil  le 
tribunal  devrait  singer  k  tour  de  rdie,  et  le  temps  pendant  lequel  le  tribimal 
fonctionnerait. 

Les  arrets  rendus  par  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  seraient  ddfiniti&  et  sans 
appel,  puisque  ce  tribunal  supreme  n'aurait  pas  de  jurididjon  plus  61evde  que  In  sienne. 
II  est  bien  entendu  que,  lorsque  deux  ou  plusieurs  Etats  auraient  un  diSdrend  k 
▼ider  devant  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations,  les  juges  de  ces  pa^s  en  litige  ne 
pourraient  &ire  partie  du  tribunal,  jusqu*^  Tenti^re  conclusion  de  raf&ire  &  juger. 

Le  code  indiquerait  les  peines  appliqudes  aux  Etats  ()ui  violeraient  les  conven- 
tions intemationales:  amendes,  dommages-intdrdts,  reparations,  etc.  ,etc.,  etc.,  solon 
les  cas. 

II  serait  indispen^ble  de  pr^ciser  avec  soin,  dans  le  code  international,  les  limites 
fronti^res  de  chaque  Etat ;  d*indiquer  toutes  les  conventions  faites  pour  s'accorder 
tous  les  a  vantages  rdciproques  possibles. 

Le  code  international  renf ermerait  let  lois  de  navigation,  de  commerce,  les  lois 
postales,  tdldgraphiques,  de  chemin-de-fer,  des  poids,  mesures  et  monnaies,  qa*il 
oonviendrait  de  rendre  unif orraes ;  de  libre  ^change,  d*extradition ;  cellos  concemant 
I'dtablissement  d*une  police  universelle,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Le  code  international  donnera  le  droit  au  tribunal  des  nations  de  &ire  une 
requisition  d'hommes  et  d*argent  chez  toutes  les  nations. 

Avec  les  forces  imposactes  et  invincibles  dont  pourrait  disposer  le  tribunal, 
TEtat  qui  serait  assez  tdmdraire  ou  assez  fou  pour  se  rdvolter  centre  un  jugement 
rendu  d'apres  la  loi  intemationale  par  le  tribunal  des  nations,  serait  andanti  en  un 
moment. 

Si  rdpde  doit  sortir  du  fourreau  que  oe  ne  soit,  du  moins,  que  celle  de  la  justice^ 
poor  faire  respecter  les  lois  intemationales. 

Aussitdt  le  code  international  achevd,  il  conviendrait  d^dtablir  immddiatement  le 
tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  charge  de  le  faire  executor. 

A  cet  efliet  chaque  Etat  enverrait  des  juges  en  nombre  dgal  dans  la  capitale 
designee  au  code  international. 

Le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  aurait  pour  mission  specials  de  vider  tons  les 
differends,  toutes  les  questions  litigieuses  soulevees  entre  Etats  ;  il  devrait  pour  rendre 
un  jugement  consulter  et  appliquer  les  lois  inserees  au  code  international.  Dans  le 
cas  oil  la  question  k  vider  ne  serait  pas  encore  prevue  par  le  code  international— ce  qui 
deyra  souvent  arriver  dans  les  premiers  temps  de  retablissement  du  code— le  tribunal 
aJors,  en  f erait  robservation  k  chaque  Etat  ayant  des  juges  au  tribunal,  pour  que  oee 
Etats  envoient  immediatement  de  nouveaux  legislateurs  pour  voter  la  loi  qui  manque^ 
afin  que  le  tribunal  puisse  prononcer  son  jugement. 

Il  est  trds  important  de  ne  laisser  jamais,  ao  tribunal  des  nations,  le  droit  de 
prononcer  im  jugement  de  son  propre  chef,  sans  s'appuyer  siir  la  loi  inseree  av  code 


internatioDal  ;  ct  votM  pourquoi,  si  la  loi  fait  d4f ant,  il  cqjj^vienaril  de  conyaqner  le^.. 
Ugislatcurs  de  toutes  les  nations  pour  remplir  la  lacune. 

Ainsi,  &  mesure  que  le  temps  8*^coulera,  le  code  internalioBal  te  CQmpUtera  de 
plus  en  plus. 

La  double  cr^tion  que,  depuis  1863,  nou^  proposons  d'^tablir,  comme  garantie. 
r^ciproque  indispensable  donn^e  k  tous  les  Etats  d'etre  pour  toujours  k  Tabri  de 
I'abus  de  la  force. brutale,  n'a  rien  de  commun  avec  le  projet  de  Vabb^  de  Saint- 
Pierre — et  non  de  Beimardin  de  Saint-Pierre  T^minent  auteur  de  Paul  et  Virgime^ 
comme  bien  des  personnes,  d'ailleurs  instruites,  le  disent  par  erreur.  En  effet, 
Tabbe  de  Saint- Pierre,  piiblia  cp  1713.  un  projet  de  federation  de  auelques  Etatsl. 
qu'il  voulait  opposer  k  d  autres  Elats,  et  qu'il  attribuait  k  Henry  IV.,  ann  de  lui  donner 
du  poids.     Selon  lui,  c'etait  le  moyen  d'avoir  la  paix  perp^tueUe. 

Mais,  outre  que  loin  d'assurer  la  paix  c'6tait,  au  contraire,  mettre  deux  camps  en 
presence  prdts  k  en  venir  aux  mains ;  il  y  avait  encore  Particle  VL,  du  projet,  qui 
rendait  les  souverains  entierement  maitres  de  faire  executer  leur  volont^  par  Tesp^ce 
de  Parlement  de  TEurope  ^tabli  pour  assurer  la  paix. 

Voici  cet  article  VI. : 

"  Le  s^nateur  ne  pourra  opiner  que  suivant  les  instructions  de  son  souverain  et 
■era  revocable  toutefois  et  quantes  par  son  maftre/' 

Des  juges  qui  opinent  d'apres  la  volenti  du  souverain    quelle  impartiality  ! 

II  est  Evident  qu'une  semblable  garantie  donn^e  pour  avoir  la  paix,  prouve  que 
oe  projet  illusoire  est  de  tous  points  Vantipode  du  ndtre. 

La  ligue  ampbictyonique  des  grecs,  quoique  loin  de  valoir  la  forme  juridique 
des  tribunaux  de  nos  jours,  eut  ^te  pourtant  bien  preferable  au  projet  de  1  abb6  de 
Saint-Pierre,  malgre  que  ce  ne  f ut  qu'une  ligue  ofEensive  et  defensive  oomme  celle  de 
I'abb^  de  Saint-Pierre. 

En  1585,  douze  peuples  de  la  Gr^ce  4taient  repr^sentes  par  des  d^put^s  nomm^s 
amphic^ons  au  nombre  de  trente,  lesquels  ^taient  en  droit  d  armer  la  confederation 
contre  fe  peuple  rebelle  et  Texclure  de  la  ligue  ampbictyonique. 

Dans  IQS  moments  critiques  de  difEerend^  soulev^s  entre  nations,  ce  n'est  pas 
Topinion  de  (|uelques  personnes  sur  laquelli  les  Etats  peuvent  se  reposer  pour  6tre  Tarbitre 
de  leur  destmee,  parce  que  cette  opinion  peut-^tre  entachee  de  partiality  pour  dee 
causes  diverses ;  mais  c'est  sur  des  lois  faites  au  pr^alable,  par  tous  les  Etats,  et< 
consenties  par  tous,  que  Ton  pent  compter  pour  le  prononc^  d*un  jugement  arbitral, 
equitable,  et  vraiment  impartial. 

Done,  le  peuple  qui  se  revolterait  contre  un  arret  du  tribunal  des  nations,  serait 
illogique,  car  il  se  souleverait  contre  la  loi  qu'il  aurait  contribue  k  faire  lui-mlSme  ;  de 
plus,  il  serait  insense  parce  que  les  forces  de  toutes  les  puissances,  que  le  tribuna^ 
pourrait  requerir,  I'ecraseraient  comme  un  pygmee  pouiTait  Tetre  par  une  armee  de 
geants. 

Cette  repression  indispensable,  oe  pent  avoir  rien  de  commun  avec  la  guene 
arbitraire  faite  par  regoisme  et  la  force  brutaie.  Pas  plus  que  Taction  de  I'executeur 
des  hautes  oeuvres  ne  peut-etre  confondue  avec  le  meurtre  accompli  par  un  sceierat. 

Quant  k  compter  sur  la  federation  des  Etats  pour  assurer  la  paix,  c*ost  se  faire 
illusion,  quand  cette  federation  est  composee  de  quelques  etats  seulement,  et  non  de 
tons  les  Etats  reunis. 

Supposons  tous  les  Etats  de  I'Europe  federes  entre-eux,  et,  d*autre  part,  tons  les 
l^tats  d'Amerique  federes  de  m^me  entre-enx.     Que  resulterait-il  ? 

Nous  aurions  deux  formidables  camps  en  presence  Tun  de  Tautre ;  et  en  cas  de 
difEerends,  si  on  ne  parvenait  k  s'entendre,  une  lutte  gigantesque  epouvantable  aurait 
lieu. 

On  en  a  eu  la  preuve,  dans  la  guerre  civile  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  pour  la 
question  de  Tesclavage. 

Gene  sont  pas  les  alliances  plus  ou  moins  grandes  qui  peuvent  emplcher qu*on  en 
vienne  aux  hostilites. 

II  f aut,  nous  ne  saurions  trop  le  repeter,  un  f rein  puissant,  d*une  force  proportion- 
nee  k  la  force  collective  qu'il  faudra  maitriser.  Ou,  comme  cette  force  collective 
pourra  etre  considerable,  il  suit  de  \k,  que  le  fi*ein  doit  etre  indestructible,  invincible, 
comme  pent  I'etre  une  autre  force  collective  composes  de  tous  les  Etats  du  monde 
reunis.  i 

La  force  de  repression  doit  done  exister  en  debors  de  chaque  Etat  en  particuHer, 
et  etre  constituee  par  tous  lee  Etats  reunis,  dans  un  but  de  commune  protection. 

De  mime  que  les  puissants  de  la  terre  ont  autant,  si  oe  n'est  plus,  besoin  de  leis 
et  de  tribunaux  protecteurs  que  les  autres  ;  de  m^me  les  grandes  puissances  ont 
atttant,  si  ce  n'est  plus,  besoin  de  garanties  mutuelles  que  les  puissances  secondairea 
on  de  dernier  ordre  ;  car  elles  ont  bien  plus  k  perdre  que  ces  demieres  aoz  con- 
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«^iienc68  d^AftstreuBeiB  inh4k^nte8  ^  la  guerre,  et  leur  repos  importe  plus  au  reste  da 
monde.  •    ' 

B'ailleun^  le  temps  des  conqu^tes  est  pass^  et  ne  saurait  revenir,  paroe  que  let 
peiiples  out  appris,  au  triste  prix  de  flots  de  sang,  qu*en  dernier  r^sultat,  les  conquStes 
«i  brill-antes,  si  glorieuses  m^me  qu'elles  aient  ^t^,  n*ont  a^^xirtd  aucun  avantage 
-durable,  et  quMi  a  fallu  toujours,  partout,  en  toos  temps,  rendre  tdt  ou  tard,  le  firuit  de 
la  spoliation,  dfl  &  la  force  des  armes.  Ce  qu'un  peuple  faible  attaqu^  injustement  ne 
j>eat  faire,  dix  peuples,  reunis  contre  Toppresion,  le  font. 

Les  conquetes  si  vastes  qu-elles  aient  ^t^,  les  empires  si  loin  qu'ils  se  Boient 
etendus,  ont  toujours  iini  par  Stre  demembr^s.  Fruit  de  la  force  brutale,  ils  ont  p6ri 
eux-m^mes  par  cette  mSme  force,  qui  alors  au  moins  avait  avec  elle  la  force  morale 
du  droit  et  de  la  justice  en  combattant  pour  une  restitution. 

Que  sont  devenus  les  empires  des  Alexandre-le-grand,  des  O^sam,  des 
Mahomet  II.,  des  Soliman,  des  Charlemagnes,  des  Charles  Qmnt,  des  Napoleon 
ler?... 

Chaque  nation  grande  ou  petite  n*a  t-elle  pas  eu  sa  part  de  gloire  ?  Oui,  de 
gloire  ;  puisqu'il  est  convenu  que  gloire  il  y  a  &  Stre  le  plus  fort  ;  poisqa'il  est 
entendu  qu*il  y  a  du  m^rite  &  avoir  des  richesses  et  des  troupes  nonnirenses  qui 
permettent  d'asservir  momentanement  ses  voisins.  Mais  la  force  mat^rielle  eet  im 
lot  qui  change  de  mains. 

Aujourd'hui  plus  que  jamais,  la  tendance  des  peuples  se  porte  vers  le  renvene- 
ment  de  la  preponderance  absolue  et  exclusive  d'un  Etat  quel  qu'il  soit  ;  et  comme 
toutes  les  grandes  puissances  se  jalousent,  se  m^fient  avec  raison  les  unes  des  autres, 
il  suit  de  1&,  un  etat  de  gene  constant  dans  les  finances  par  suite  des  armies,  des 
vaisseaux,  du  nombreux  materiel  de  guerre,  des  f ormidables  fortifications  qa*il  faut 
elever  :  toutes  choses  d'ailleurs,  que  les  nouvelles  d^couvertes  de  la  science  rendent 
bientdt  inutiles,  obligeant  k  recommencer  sans  cesse  ces  armements  pour  se  mettre  au 
moins  au  niveau  des  puissances  rivales. 

Les  Etats  et  les  gouvemements  qui  voudront  dtre  logiques,  reconnattront  que, 
puisque  nul  ne  peut  plus  tirer  avantage  de  la  guerre,  et  que  la  paix  arm^e  ies  mine 
tons,  il  est  de  leur  avantage  d*apporter  tons  leur  concours  loyal,  indispensable, 
pour  retablissement  si  urgent  du  code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des 
nations. 

Un  d^sarmement  g^n^ral  est  devenu  indispensable ;  mais  lee  nationB  ne  peuvent 
prudemment  Top^rer  d'un  commun  accord,  que  lorsqu'elles  anront  une  garanUe 
riciproque  de  ticuriti:  cette  assurance  consiste  dans  k  creation  da  double  ^tablisse- 
ment  que  nous  proposons  depuis  1863. 

Le  desarmement  une  f ois  opere  par  tous  eimuUcmSment^  le  rdle  des  qaekiues 
regiments  arm^s  qui  resteront  dans  cnaque  pays  sera  compl^tement  change :  u  ee 
bomera  au  maintien  de  Tordre  int^rieur  de  I'Etat. 

n  ne  Skagit    pas    seulement  d'assurer  le  repos  de  FEurope:  oe  ne  serait  14 
qu'ebaucher  une  oeuvre  imparfaite,  parce  qu'aujourdliui,  plus  que  jamais,  tout  dans 
le  monde  s^enchaine  par  des  liens  sympathiques ;  et  la  commotion  qui  a  lieu  aa  bout 
•du  monde  fait  sentir  son  ebranlement  et  r^agit  sur  la  base  de  Fedifice  social. 

La  grande  famille  humaine  ne  forme  done  plus  qu*un  corps  k  I'immense  cerveau; 
-et  lorsqu'un  membre  soufEre,  tout  le  corps  s*en  ressent  par  la  sympathie  intime  qui 
existe  entre  tous  les  organes. 

La  vapeur,  reiectricite,  les  telephones,  en  rapprochant  les  distances,  rendent  les 
relations  plus  &equentes,  plus  faciles  entre  les  peuples  les  plus  eioign^s;  et  permet- 
tront  un  jour  ^  Taction  du  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  de  s'etendre  aux  demi^reB 
limites  du  globe  avec  la  rapidite  de  la  pensee:  chose  precieuse  surtout  pour  la  police 
generals  et  I'extradition  des  malfaiteurs. 

Quant  k  la  guerre,  qui  ne  volt  que  o'est  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  anti-social? 

Qui  ne  comprend  que  tdt  ou  tard,  cette  calamite  que  Thomme  a  cre^e  comme  s'll 
ne  trouvait  pas  son  existence  assez  miserable,  assez  ephemere,la  ^erre  cette  anomalie 
qui  existe  encore  chez  les  nations  policies,  doit  disparaitre  &  jamais  de  la  surfiaco 
du  monde ;  ou  du  moins,  ne  doit  itre  que  la  mesurer^essive  de  la  justice  MciMve  des 
nations. 

Tout  prouve,  du  reste,  que  la  coutume  barbare  de  s'entre-tuer  penche  ven  son 
dedin. 

Chose  singuliere,  le  g^nie  de  Thomme  en  travaillant  au  perfectionnementdeema- 
'  ehines  de  destruction  s'achemine  sans  le  savoir,  4  grands  pas  vers  la  diqparition  du 
plus  horrible  fl^au  qui  afflige  I'humanite :  la  guerre.  .  .  . 

Si  notre  cadre  ^it  moins  r^duit  nous  aurions  bien  des  pages  4  ^crire  pour 

peindre   toutes  les  fftcheuses  consequences  que  la  guerre  prodmt  surle  moral  et  le 

,  physique  dea  hommes,  doat  la  moins  f ftcheuse  est  de  les  habituer  4  se  fairs  one  fausae 


idee  du  juste  et  de  I'injuste,  n'ayant  connu  pendant  nombre  d'ann^es  que  la  loi 
mat^rielle  du  plus  fort,  dans  les  chances  heureuses  ou  fatales  des  combats. 

Est-ce  la  continuelle  vue  du  sang  liumain  qui  pent  donner  aux  hommes  Taniour 
du  procliain,  la  charite  qui  compatit  aux  souffrances  d'autrui. 

Ne  craignez-vous  pas  que  leur  sensibility  ne  soit  singulierementj^moussee  ? 

Est-ce  en  faisant  lefourhi^  c'est  a  dire  en  volant  tout  ce  qui  leur  sera  tonib6  sous 
la  main,  sous  pretexte  qu'ils  sont  en  pays  ennemi,  que  les  hommes  auront  ensuite  une 
bien   grando  delioatesse,  t.  I'^gard  de  la  propri^t^  de  leurs  voisins  ? 

Quelle  contradiction  entrc  la  morale  evangclique  toute  do  chariti^,  de  douceur,  et 
ce  qui  so  passe  sur  les  champs  de  l)ataille  oii  Ton  envoie  les  hommes  s'entre-tncr 
comme  de  mediants  fous,  la  plupart  du  temps,  pour  les  besoins  de  la  politique. 

N'est-il  done  pas  encore  temps  d'en  finir  avec  ces  scenes  propres  aux  siecles  de 
barbaric  V 

Vous  vous  cro'ez  civilises  au  supreme  degr^,  hommes  du  I9me  siecle  ;  on  voit 
bien  que  vous  etes  ii  la  fois  jugea  et  parties  ! 

Les  peuplcs  vraiment  cclaires,  avancds  en  pro->;res,  en  veritable  civilisation  ne 
feront  plus  la  guerre  ;  ils  ne  parleront  qu'avec  horreur  du  temps  ofl  les  hommes 
s'entre-tuaient  comme  de  mediants  fous,  pendant  qu'ils  inseraient  dans  leurs  lois  des 
peines  contre  ceux  qui  maltraitent  les  animaux  et  contre  les  duellistes. 

Les  legislateurs  qui  redigeront  le  code  international,  auront  k  r^soudre  une 
question  fort  ^pineuse  ! 

Est-il  possible  d'empecher  la  continuation  d'une  guerre  civile  ? 

On  pourrait  repondre  oui ;  avec  certitude,  si  on  ^tablissait  pour  principe,  sans  autre 
consideration,  que  la  volonte  de  la  majority  des  citoyens  d'un  pays  sera  toujours 
respectee  et  sanctionnee  par  le  tribunal  des  nations  ;  parce  que  dans  ce  cas,  le 
tribunal  apres  avoir  ordonne  la  suspension  de  la  lutte,  consulterait  le  peuple  en 
revolution  et  la  volonte  de  la  majorite  serait  sanctionnee  par  le  tribunal  des  nations 
pour  asseoir  le  gouvernement  desire. 

Mais  la  difficu  te  pour  (^tablir  un  tel  principe  comme  base  fondamentale  des  lois, 
internationa  es,  c'est  que  les  majoriUs  peuvent  se  tromper,  et  vouloir,  par  exemple, 
etablir  une  mesure  qui  soit  pr^^judiciable  et  pen  Equitable  en  vers  certaine  classe  de  la 
societe. 

Les  legislateurs  auront  d  examiner  cette  question  epineuse  qui  pourrait  dans 
certains  cas,  offrir  des  perils.  lis  decideront,  si  on  ne  doit  pas  laisser  chaque  peuple 
faire  lui-meme  ses  atf 'ires  interieures  particulieres,  et  si,  e  i  cas  de  guerre  civile,  on 
devra,  k  la  demande  de  la  majorite  des  citoyens,  intervenir  pour  asseoir  le  gouverne- 
ment vote  par  cette  majorite,  ou  ne  pas  intervenir,  si  ce  n'est  pour  donner  seulement 
nn  conseiL 

Voil^  le  noeud  gordien  difficile  k  trancher. 

Comment  an-iver  k  faire  adopter  par  -es  gouvernements  la  double  creation  du 
code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  : 

A  notre  humble  avis  :  Si  la  majorite  des  honorables  membres  qui  composeront  le 
eongres  universel  de  la  paix,  r^unis  k  Loi^dres  en  Juillet  1890,  adopte,  comme  la 
meilleure  des  garanties  de  securite  pour  les  Etats,  la  double  creation  que  nous  pro- 
posons  d'etablir  depuis  1863  ;  apres  avoir  sign^  Facte  constituant  I'approbation  du 
congrcs,  ce  document  pourfait  etre  communique  et  soumis  k  la  haute  appreciation  de 
la  venerable  doyenne  des  souveraines  :  Sa  Majeste  la  reine  d'Angleterre. 

Avec  cette  precieufte  approbation,  qui  donnerait  un  grand  poids  a  celle  du 
eongres,  on  pourrait  ,alors  adresser  une  demande  k  tons  les  gouvernements  et  k  tous 
les  Parlements  des  Etats,  en  commen^ant  par  1' Angleterre,  oil  a  et^  tenu  le  Congres. 

Cette  demande  consisterait  en  I'invitation  faite  aux  Parlements  de  tous  les  Etats 
d'e;ivoyer  dans  une  capitale  :  Londres,  Paris  ou  autre,  des  jurisconsultes  et  hommes 
d'Etat  pour  travailler  et  delib^rer  en  commun  a  I'importante  elaboration  des  con- 
ventions et  lois  Internationales  qui  devront  et/e  inserces  au  code  international. 

Cette  reunion  des  legislateurs  de  tous  les  Etats  est  d'autant  plus  urgente,  que  la 
crea^Jon  du  code  international  est  la  plus  importante  des  garanties  mutuelles  pour  tous 
les  Etats  ;  et  que  ce  travail,  fait  de  commun  accord,  demandera  plusieurs  annees, 
avant  d/etre  termine. 

Les  Etats  ne  pouvant  desarmer  que  simultanement^  et  lorsque  le  code  international 
et  le  tribunal  arbitral  des  nations  auront  ete  cr^^s  de  commun  accord  ;  il  importc  de 
fairej'  rediger  au  plus  t6t  le  code  international  au  prealable. 

/  L'humble  vieillard  qui  a  Thonneur  de  presenter  ce  projet  des  garanties  ii 
I'appreciation  du  Congres  de  Londres,  s'est  affermi,  depuis  1863,  dans  la  conviction 
prof^nde,  que  la  double  creation  du  code  international  et  du  tribunal  arbitral  des 
natiofas  est  la  senle  ij^arantie  serieuse  qu'on  pent  donner  aux  peuples  pour  leur  securit<$ 
r^ciproque,  et  qu'elle  leur  est  aussi  n^cessaire  que  les  lois  et  les  tribunaux   sont 
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n^cessairee  aux  particuliers  ;  et  meme,  aussi  indispensable  que  Test  la  lumiere  du 
soleil. 

Aux  nations  d'opter  entre  I'ere  nouvelle  de  repos  et  de  prosperity  qu'elles  peuvent 
voir  commencer,  et  la  gene  et  I'anxiet^  oii  elles  sont. 

C'est  le  cas  ou  jamais  d'appliquer  le  fameux  adage  :  vouloir,  c'est  pouvoir. 

PRECIS  OF  PAPER  BY  CAPTAIN  SICCARDI. 

Captain  Siccardi,  of  Milan,  presents  a  paper  on  '*  Disarmament."  Disarmament 
needs  only  the  irrevocable  decree  of  public  opinion.  Nations  are  still  like  flocks,  led 
by  shepherds.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  this  shirt  of  Nessus,  because  we  have  the  poison 
of  militarism  in  our  veins.  This  virus  is  at  the  root  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  fact  of 
History,  that  wars  between  city  and  city,  or  district  and  district,  were  abolished  as 
soon  as  the  cities  or  districts  were  disarmed.  They  were  disarmed  by  violence,  and 
though  petty  wars  were  put  an  end  to,  the  era  of  great  wars  began.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  Governments  will  disarm  spontaneously  or  as  the  consequence  of  some 
general  Congress.  We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  people  who  have  hitherto  been 
blind  to  their  true  interests.  We  must  disperse  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  and 
show  the  evil  and  misery  of  the  war.  To  ask  for  simultaneous  disarmaments  is  to  ask  an 
impossibility,  but  everyone  should  advocate  disarmament  in  his  own  country.  A 
country  disarmed  may  safely  rely  upon  the  valour  of  its  citizens  fighting  for  hearth 
and  home.     Fear  produces  our  armaments,  it  is  pity  that  will  dissolve  them. 

SUMMARY    OF    ADDRESS    ON    THE     DISARMAMENT     OFf 

NATIONS. 
By  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D., 

Dr.  Boardman  commences  by  referring  to  two  principal  theories  of  human 
society, — the  one  that  it  consists  of  separate  units  having  no  '*  organic  union  "  ;  the 
other  that  humanity  is  a  person,  each  mdividual  member  being  a  "  vital  component  in 
the  great  organism."  The  latter  theory  is  found  in  St.  Paul's  famous  analogy  of  the 
human  body  ;  so  mankind  is  one  "  body  of  divers  natures  and  offices  imified  into  one 
great  common  society."  Every  nation  is  a  person  having  its  own  idiosyncrasy,  mis- 
sion, and  function.  Each  in  simple  virtue  of  its  own  existence  is  also  international ;  its 
relation  to  the  other  nations  being  one,  not  of  competition,  but  of  co-operation. 
"  We  are  members  one  of  another  "  is  St.  Paul's  conception  of  this  ideal  society. 

Although  wars  may  have  had  their  purpose  in  the  past,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  God's  government  is  progress  ;  and  what  war  may  have  been  relatively 
right  yesterday  is  absolutely  wrong  to-day.  War  now  is  as  though  the  right  foot 
should  kick  against  the  left  ;  and  "  if  right,  honour,  and  truth  are  in  their  nature 
spiritual  instead  of  carnal,  then  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  must  be  the  same." 

Believing  that  the  policy  of  God  is  peace,  I  believe  that  the  Divine  Master  summons 
the  nations  to  disarmament.  It  may  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  war, 
while  "  I  believe  in  the  right  of  self-defence  ;  and  we  still  need  a  body  of  armed  men 
as  a  National  Police." 

Let  America  propose  to  the  nations  to  disarm,  substituting  arbitration  or  some 
other  pacific  policy.  William  Penn  showed  that  it  could  be  done  ;  as  well  as  the 
Geneva  Arbitration. 

*'  In  the  conception  of  all  mankind  lies  the^Mi?i'et  of  the  great  conciliation  of  the 
great  schism  in  the  body  of  humanity."  The  cure^of-acar  lies  in  the  confidence  and 
the  brotherhood  and  co-operation  announced  in  disarmament; 

DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (U.S.A.)  moved  as  an  amendmeri 
the  first  resolution  that  the  words,  "  the  whole  Civilized  WO 
be   substituted  for   the  words   "  the   whole  of  Europe.^''    There 
100,000,000  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  wished  t 
a  part  in  the  passing  of  that  noble  resolution. 

The  amendment  having  been  seconded,  was  adopted 

Mr.  Levi  K.  Joslin  (Rhode  Is.,  U.S.A.),  in  supporting  the  resolu 
said  that  in  America  disarmament  had  proceeded  relatively  to  pop 
tion.     In  1875  there  was  one  soldier  to  every  1,700  persons,  while  to- 
there  was  but  one  to  every  2,500  persons.  According  to  the  Arbitral  Trea 
the  American   States  Congress  no  conceivable  question  was  exe 
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from  arbitration.  Even  the  question  of  the  independence  of  the  States 
of  America  might  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Brazil  had  recently  endorsed 
the  Treaty,  and  had  recommended  that  every  State  on  the  American 
Continent  should  send  a  delegate  to  Chili,  urging  her  to  accept  it. 
Brazil   had  only  one  soldier  to  every  thousand  people. 

Professor  BENJAMIN  Trueblood  (Penn  College,  Iowa)  said  that  hip 
did  not  rise  to  go  at  all  into  tne  general  discussion  of  the  subjects,  but 
simply  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  moral  force  of  disarmament.  He 
disliked  to  allude  to  his  own  country  (America),  but  that  was  about  the 
only  one  of  which  he  knew  anything.  At  the  close  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  there  were  about  a  million  of  men  in  the  Federal  Armies,  and  some- 
thing near  half-a-million  in  the  Southern  Army.  The  Govern- 
ment deliberately  disarmed  and  sent  back  to  civil  life  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  Armies,  and,  following  that,  the  Southern  Army  disbanded.  That 
simple  act  on  the  part  of  the  two  sections  of  his  country  had  had  a 
moral  power  which  had  been  incalculable.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  his  country,  since  the  war  of  the  bloody  shirt,  and  yet  no 
one  had  ever  been  able  to  find  it.  It  had  been  about  as  mythological  as 
the  celebrated  garment  of  Nessus,  but  if  the  country  had  kept  the 
armies  lest  there  should  have  been  another  outbreak  of  rebellion,  he 
feared  that  they  would  have  found  that  bloody  shirt  a  hundred  times 
over.  There  was  a  moral  power  in  disarmament  which  would  wield  a 
force  in  Europe  that  would  be  simply  tremendous.  The  great  historian, 
Guizot,  claimed  for  France  the  lead  in  all  the  civilization  of  Europe.  If 
France  would  have  the  courage  to  begin  the  great  movement  of  disarma- 
ment her  example  would,  in  a  short  time,  he  believed,  be  followed  by 
all  the  European  nations. 

M.  Passy  said  that  the  Chairman  had  expressed  a  desire  that  some 
European  voice  should  be  heard  upon  the  subject.  He  (M.  Passy)  was  for  the 
moment  the  European  voice,  and  he  assured  the  assembly,  not  only  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  universality 
of  Europe,  and  he  might  say  of  America,  there  was  a  feeling  of  revolt 
against  the  present  state  of  things.  He  hoped  that  they  would  be 
unanimous  in  carrying  the  resolution.  In  his  country  they  had  the 
conscription,  and  he  asked  the  meeting  to  think  of  all  the  misery  that 
that  caused.  It  compelled  men  to  leave  their  homes  and  abandon  their 
professions  and  go  to  serve  in  the  army. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  M.P.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
had  attended  the  Congress  meetings  since  the  beginning,  and  had  been 
very  much  pleased  by  the  spirit  which  had  been  manifested  by  all  the 
speakers.  He  felt  sure  that  that  Congress  in  this  the  first  city  of  the 
world  would  have  a  very  material  effect  upon  the  Governments  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Speaking  as  a  Scotchman  he  felt  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  his  countrymen  would  fully  endorse  the  sentiments 
of  the  Congress.  He  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  there 
shall  be  such  a  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  Christian  people  everywhere  will  lift  up  their  voice  as  one  man 
and  say  that  no  longer  should  the  sword  be  drawn  from  the  scabbard, 
but  that  the  people  shall  dwell  in  peace  ;  and  when  an  end  shall  be  put 
to  the  enormities  and  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  warlike  armaments 
that  we  see  around  us  on  every  hand.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature 
he  protested  against  the  enormous  amount  of  money  that  was  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  armed 
peace.  An  armed  peace  was  an  anomaly.  Let  every  one  of  them  not 
only  in  name  and  in  profession  be  Christians,  but  let  them  use  every 
opportunity  of  making  that  profession  clear  and  unmistakable  in  the 
^orld,  until  the  time  comes  when-  every  nation  shall  acknowledge  that 
He  who  is  our  lawful  King  is  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


M.  jAQUBft  Dumas  Fauchbr,  of  Nismes,  France,  said  that  he 
thought  that  if  he  could  read  the  minds  of  his  English  and  American 
friends  h,e  should  find  a  sincere  commiseration  for  those  who  were  still 
under  compulsory  servioe.  For  the  consolation  of  people  who  pitied 
them  he  wished  to  say.  that  evil  bears  its  remedy  in  itself,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  precisely  that  compulsory  service  that  would 
bring  about  disarmament.  Even  their  preachers,  their  ministers,  and 
their  priests  had  to  be  soldiers  now.  Formerly  in  the  schools  they 
could  hear  teachers,  who  had  never  seen  what  war  was  like,  holding  it 
up  to  their  pupils  as  a  very  grand  thing  ;  but  now  that  they  themselves 
had  to  go  to  the  barracks,  and  be  drilled,  they  did  not  find  it  amusing 
at  all,  and  he  thought  that  they  would  no  more  show  war  under  such  a 
grand  aspect  to  their  pupils.  It  had  been  said  by  their  hon.  friend, 
M.  Passy,  that  morning,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  money  had  gone 
into  smoke,  but  they  did  not  get  even  that  now  for  their  money,  as  the 
new  powder  did  not  smoke.  The  way  to  peace  would  be  found  in  the 
love  for  peace. 

M.  Vassbtjr  (representative  in  Paris  of  the  Peace  Society)  said 
that  it  was  all  very  well  to  tell  the  Powers  to  disarm.  They  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  would  ask  the  Congress  to  call  upon  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Congress,  which  was  to  meet  in  London  next  week,  to 
urge  France  to  go  to  Washington,  and  be  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
to  conclude  an  arbitration  treaty.  If  France  did' that  the  other  nations 
would  very  soon  follow  the  example.  France  and  Germany  are  armed 
to  the  teeth,  Russia  had  a  sword  in  each  hand,  and  if  you  ask.  any  one 
of  these  countries  to  disarm  it  would  say  :  "  Disarm  ?  Why,  look  at  my 
neighbour  !  I  will  not  disarm."  The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  people  of  Europe  were  at  this  moment  in  the  position  of  a  man 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  who  was  so  fascinated  by  the  danger 
before  him  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  over  the  precipice. 
The  people  of  Europe  were  fascinated  by  the  terror  of  war :  and  he 
would  say  to  them  as  you  would  say  to  the  man  on  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  "  Lo  !  Friend  :  Avert  your  eyes  from  the  danger  :   Look  up. 

Look  up." 

Rafiuddin  Ahmad  Moulvi  (Bombay)  said  that  it  was  a  great  pity 
that  in  the  International  Peace  Congress  no  representative  from  the  great 
continent  of  Asia  should  be  found.  He  was  sorry  indeed  because  that 
excluded  Asia  from  the  civilized  world,  because  the  first  resolution  said  : 
"  The  Congress  feels  that  it  can  affirm  that  the  whole  civilized  world 
desires  Peace."  There  being  no  representative  from  Asia  seemed  to 
show  that  Asia  did  not  want  peace  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  civilized. 
That  was  a  great  stigma.  He  came  before  the  meeting  to  say  that  no 
continent  more  desired  peace  than  his ;  and  if  any  continent  was  in 
need  of  pf^ace  it  was  certainly  Asia.  Asia  was  noted  for  wars  and  knew 
the  consequence  of  wars  and  battles,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  tell  the 
delegates  from  Europe  and  America  that  every  person  in  Asia  would  be 
for  peace.  But  when  Asia  saw  that  her  most  civilized  sisters,  America 
and  Europe,  wanted  more  armaments,  more  men,  more  battles,  then  it 
was  content  with  its  own  destiny  and  said  "  What  is  the  use  of  know- 
ledge, what  is  the  use  of  philosophy,  what  is  the  use  of  modem 
civilization  when  all  quarrels  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  brutal  and 
phvsical  force  ?  " 

lie  could  assure  them  that  the  government  of  India  was  the  most 
happy  government  of  the  present  day,  although  India  was  in  darkness. 
Through  the  peace  and  order  which  the  British  Government  had  brought 
into  the  country,  and  the  intellectual  food  that  it  had  given,  they  were 
able  to. tell  what  was  better  for  civilization.  In  such  weak  countries 
peace  wau  absolutely  necessary  for  progress  and  civilization.     It  had 
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been  said  that  Christiau  people  desired  peace.  He  as  a  Moslem  could 
tell  them  that  Mohammedans  were  equal  to  Christians  in  their  desire 
for  peace.  Perhaps  the  word  "Mohammedan"  was  inseparably  con- 
nectea  with  bloodshed  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  and  Americans.  There 
were  no  such  doctrines  in  his  religion.  If  there  was  any  religion  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  that  wanted  and  enjoined  Peace,  that  religion 
was  Mohammedanism.  No  monarch  in  the  world  had  a  greater  desire 
for  peace  than  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  article  by  Professor  Vambery 
showed  that  the  Sultan  rof  Turkey  wanted  Peace.  At  present  the 
countries  of  the  East  were  afraid  indeed  of  civilized  Europe  with  its 
million  of  soldiers.  If  Europe  would  set  the  example  of  disarmament 
those  countries  would  follow  that  example. 

M.  Dbsmoulins  (Paris)  asked  why  were  the  nations  armed  ?  The 
object  of  arming  was  to  conquer  and  to  hold  the  results  of  conquest. 
Under  the  American  Treaty  of  April  28,  the  right  of  conquest  was 
eliminated  for  ever.  If  the  nations  would  eliminate  that  right,  there 
would  be  no  excuse  or  pretext  for  armies. 

Mr.  Lassasie  (London)  said  that  the  question  was  a  social  ques- 
tion. Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  not  exactly  a  peace  man,  he, 
thought,  but  for  all  that  at  the  Paddington  Vestry  Hall,  some  time  ago, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  English  were  better  able  to  cope  with  the  Con- 
tinental people,  because  they  (the  English)  did  not  have  to  waste  threej 
long  years  of  their  youth  in  military  service.  Who  were  the  nations 
who  had  to  work  hardest  ?  The  Germans,  the  French,  the  Belgians,  the 
Swiss,  and,  indeed,  all  the  armed  nations.  Who  were,  next  to  that,  the 
nations  who  worked  the  least,  who  had  Saturday  afternoons,  no  Sunday, 
work,  plenty  of  holidays,  only  lifty-four  hours'  work  a  week,  and  who 
were  actually  asking  eight  hours  a  day  ?  The  English,  the  Americans, 
the  Australians,  the  New  Zealanders. 

Mons.  le  Pastor  A.  Cadot  (Chauny)  said  that  it  was  not  enough  to 
have  a  social  system  of  peace,  but  that  we  should  have  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  preached.  Our  duty  to  everyone  was  to  go  and  spread  round 
about  us  the  good  principles  represented  at  that  meeting.  A  man, 
because  he  is  anxious  to  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  mercy  and  magnani- 
mity, may  be  taken  and  put  in  prison  ;  but  will  he  be  stopped  by 
that  ?  Never  I  He  will  go  on  in  the  name  and  with  the  strength  of 
the  Lord.  There  was  at  the  meeting  a  dear  lady,  Miss  Peckover,  who 
had  given  the  means  of  spreading  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tracts 
about  peace,  and  if  any  of  his  countrymen  would  write  to  him  he  would 
give  them  as  many  as  they  desired. 

Mr.  J.  Be  VAN  Braithwaite  said  that  they  had  had  Americans,  a 
Scotchman,  and  several  foreigners  on  the  platform,  and  he  did  not  want 
the  question  to  go  as  though  there  were  no  Englishmen  interested  in  it. 
The  deep  heart  of  England  responded  to  the  necessity  of  disarmament. 
He  wished  to  lay  responsibility  upon  the  Christian  Church.  How  was 
it  that  among  the  great  churches  of  this  country  there  was  only  one 
very  small  section — a  little  Benjamin,  as  it  were — that  was  thoroughly, 
heartily  faithful  on  the  subject  of  disarmament.  If  the  Church  of  Chi*ist 
were  faithful,  we  should  learn  war  no  more. 

Mr.  Charles  Thompson  proposed  that  the  third  resolution  should 

read,  ''The  Oongress  considering:  that  the  timidity  of  a  single 
power  or  other  causes  might  delay  indefinitely  the 
convocation,  &c." 

Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  :  I  may  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
that  we  accept  that  alteration. 

The  Rev.  William  U.  Murkland,  D.D.,  said  that  it  was  one  of 
the  great  remarks  of  Goethe,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  history  was  to 
create  enthusiasm.     A  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  had  been  created  in  the. 
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Congress,  but  there  was  one  imperative  necessity  for  every  cause  that 
was  to  conquer,  and  that  was  faith  in  its  ultimate  success.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  press  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  from  day 
to  day  with  somewhat  of  a  pratronizing  air,  as  if  to  say,  *'  You  are  good 
children,  some  of  you  cranks,  but  we  will  pat  you  on  the  back ;  what 
you  say  does  not  amount  to  anything."  It  should  amount  to  something. 
They  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  issues  of  the  Congress.  Disarmament 
was  not  an  impossibility.  Nobody  who  read  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty  years  could  consider  any  reform  an  impossibility  that  had  God 
on  its  side.  It  was  a  great  saying  of  the  German  people  that  one  with 
God  was  a  majority.  They  had  God  on  their  side  in  the  Peace  move- 
ment, and,  therefore,  they  were  decidedly  in  the  majority.  Was  it  not 
possible  so  to  agitate  public  opinion  through  the  press  and  through  the 
pulpit  that  they  should  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  truth  of  that 
German  saying  should  become  regnant,  should  become  invincible  ? 
The  abolition  of  slavery  seemed  an  impossibility  but  it  was  accomplished. 
One  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  movement  took  for  his  motto,  "The 
battle  is  not  yours  but  God's,'*  and  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  You  will 
find  that  my  Bible  opens  at  that  verse."  As  one  of  the  race  of  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  he  (the  speaker)  supported  the  Peace  move- 
ment, and  he  looked  forward  to  its  complete  and  glorious  consum- 
mation. 

Mrs.  WiGHAM  (Dublin),  who  was  received  with  loud  applause,  said  : 
There  is  a  French  maxim  naturalised  in  our  country,  "  Ge  n'est  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute^  In  this  matter  of  disarmament  it  is  very  true, 
"  Ce  finest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute. "  What  a  glorious  ambition  for  any 
nation  to  be  the  first  to  lay  the  sword  at  the  feet  of  humanity  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  I  It  is  not  bravery  which  keeps  the 
nations  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  the  gentlemen  of  various  nations  who 
meet  day  by  day  on  this  platform,  and  exchange  loving  looks  and  words, 
came  armed  to  the  teeth,  we  could  not  call  them  brave  and  noble.  It  is 
cowardice  which  keeps  the  nations  armed,  and  it  would  be  magnificent 
and  true  self-sacrifice  to  be  the  first  in  this  noble  work  of  disarmament. 
Now  just  one  word  about  those  dumb  millions  of  Europe,  the  women 
and  children,  who  are  the  greatest  suflPerers  in  war.  In  the  names  of 
those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  I  ask,  and  I  pray,  that  every  one 
of  you  here  may  feel  your  arms  strengthened  and  your  tongue  made  more 
eloquent  in  forwarding  this  great  cause  of  peace  when  you  remember 
the  terrible  suflPerings  of  the  poor  women  and  children  that  war  has 
produced — ^when  you  remember  that  for  part  of  her  life  almost  every 
woman  on  the  Continent  is  a  widow  virtually,  and  very  often  actually  j  that 
most  of  the  children  are,  at  least  for  part  of  their  lives,  virtually  orphans, 
because  the  husband  and  father  is  taken  away  to  fill  the  armies  which  are 
to  desolate  this  earth.  Oh,  in  the  name  of  all  those  sufferings,  all  those 
tears,  all  those  heart-breaking  agonies  which  women  and  children  have 
suffered,  I  ask  you  to  be  strong  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  great  cause, 
and  the  God  of  Peace  will  reward  you  ! 

The  ( /HAiRMAN  :  If  there  be  no  objection  I  will  put  the 
four  resolutions  together. 

The  four  resolutions  on  the  paper  were  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Darby  announced  that  in  consequence  of  communi- 
cations of  enquiry  received  from  the  Greek  Minister  and  M. 
Emil  Mijatovitch,  invitations  for  the  remaining  sittings 
would  be  sent  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Congress.  The 
latter  subsequently  attended. 
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THURSDAY   AFTERNOON,   17th  JULY. 

RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

The  delegates,  about  400  in  number,  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady 
Mayoress  at  the  Mansion  House  at  four  o'clock  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  July.  The  formal  reception  having 
taken  place  in  the  saloon,  tea  and  coffee  were  provided,  and 
the  handsome  suite  of  looms  thrown  open  to  the  guests. 
After  an  interval  the  company  gathered  in  the  Egyptian 
Chamber.  Amongst  those  present,  either  on  the  platform  or 
in  the  audience,  were  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Field,  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,M.  Frederic  Passy,  Rev. 
Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  Rev.  Dr.  Murkland,  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta, 
Rev.  Newman  Hall,  Rev.  R.  Balgarnie,  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard, 
Rev.  P.  Husband  Da  vies.  Rev.  Dr.  Grammer,  Rev.  J.  O. 
Jackson,  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood, 
Mr.  W.  Hazell,  Mrs.  Wigham,  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Miss  Peck  over.  Miss  Ellen  Robinson  (Liver- 
pool), Baron  De  St.  Georges  Armstrong,  Rev.  Dr.  Moxom, 
Dr.  Pankhurst,  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  Moulvi  (B6mbay),  M. 
Dumas- Faucher,  M.  Yasseur  (Paris), M.Borg,M.P.  (Sweden), 
Signor  Moneta,  Mr.  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Lord  Mayor, 

The  entrance  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  several  of  the  distinguished  guests, 
evoked  applause,  which  continued  during  the  depositing  of 
his  Lordship's  insignia  of  office.     This  having  subsided, 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  : 

My  Lords,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs, — Mon  premier  devoir  en  qualite 
d'hdte  est  de  vous  souhaiter  nne  cordiale  bienvenue  a  la  Mansion  House. 
Je  puis  vous  assurer  que  je  n'ai  jamais  preside  aucune  assemblee  avec 
un  plus  grand  plaisir  que  celui  que  j'eprouve  en  ce  moment,  car  je  ne 
me  souviens  pas  qu'il  y  ait  eu  une  reunion  dont  le  but  comportdt  des 
principes  aussi  profondement  philanthropiques  et  d'une  aussi  vaste 
etendue  que  ceux  que  votre  Congres  se  propose  de  propager. 

Je  suis  heureux  de  constater  que  vos  travaux  en  faveur  de  la  Paix 
ne  se  bornent  pas  a  rechercher  cette  Paix  entre  les  nations,  mais,  ce  qui 
est  encore  bien  plus  important  et  qui  est  le  premier  de  tous  les  besoins, 
tendent  a  I'etablir  entre  les  hommes. 

Je  remarque  qu'entre  autres  questions  vous  traitez  de  celle  qui 
touche  au  caractere  sacre  de  la  vie  humaine.  Je  crains,  malheureuse- 
ment,  que  ce  caractere  ne  soit  en  differents  endroits  tout  au  moins 
meconnu,  si  ce  n'est  dedaigne. 

Je  vois  6galement  que  vous  vous  occupez  de  la  fratemite  des 
hommes  et  despeuples.  Pour  ma  part,  je  nte  con9ois  pas  comment  vous 
pourrez  obtenir  la  fraternite  des  peuples  satis  avoir  etabli  celle  des 
hommes,  puisque  les  peuples  lie  sont  que  des  agglomerations  d'hom.me.^ 
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Vous  traitez  aussi  de  rentjeignement  de  Dieu  aiix  juifs  dans  TAncien 
Testament,  et  de  I'enseignement  du  Christ  au  monde  dans  le  Nouveau 
Testament.  Ce  n'est  pas  trop  de  dire  qu'on  pent  chercher  en  vain  a 
travers  ces  hautes  lemons  la  moindre  justification  de  la  persecution  des 
creatures  de  Dieu,  au  nom  de  Dieu  meme,  ou  au  nom  du  Christ.  Aussi 
n'est-ce  pas  un  fait  a  deplorer  qu'a  la  fin  du  xix  si^cle  il  se  trouve  des 
hommes,  se  pretendant  civilises,  qui  se  forment  en  partis  dans  le  but 
avoue  de  persecuter  leurs  semblables  ?  N'est-ce  pas  decourageant, 
n'est-ce  pas  humiliant  de  tourner  des  regards  vers  la  Russie  et  de  songer 
aux  traitements  barbares.  infliges  a  la  fois  par  le  gonvernement  de  ce 
pays  aux, Chretiens  et  aux  juifs  ? 

My  Loids  et  Messieurs,  vous  avez  une  grande  oeuvre  devant  vous. 
Ce  sont  les  ecuries  d'Augias  a  nettoyer.     Puisse  Dieu  vous  accorder  la  . 
force  d'accomplir  cette  tache  ! 

My  President,  my  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first  duty  as 
host  is  naturally  to  welcome  you — as  I  do  most  heartily — to  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  City  of   London.     I   have  had  the  great  privilege    of 
presiding  over  many  meetings  under  this  roof,  but  I  say  unhesitatingly 
I  never  presided  with  greater  pleasure  than  upon  this  occasion,  for 
this  reason :     that   I    believe    there    never    was    a   gathering   at   the 
Mansion    House  —  certainly    there    has    not    been    one    during    my 
mayoralty  —  the    objects    of    which  are   so  thoroughly  humanitarian 
and    so    far-reaching   as    are    the   objects    of   this    Congress.      I   am 
pleased  to   find  that  your  labours  in  the  interests  of  peace  are  not 
restricted  to  peace  between  nation  and  nation,  but  that  they  are  devoted 
first  of  all  to  bringing  about,  if  possible,  that  first  desideratum,  peace 
between  men  and  men.      Nations  are  mere  agglomerations  of  men  ;  and 
I  say  without  hesitation  that  if  you  cannot  succeed  in  bringing  about 
peace  between  men  and  men  then  peace  between  nation  and  nation  is  a 
mere  empty  phrase.      I   see  from  your  programme  that  you  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  sacredness  of  human  life.      I  am  sorry  to  say 
the  result  of  my  observation   is  that  in  some   countries  that   item   is 
scarcely  appreciated  at  its  full,  that  in  some  countries  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  is  almost  ignored  ;  because  if  that  sacredness  were   properly 
appreciated,  Purely  human  beings — men,  woman,  and  children—  could 
not  by  any  possibilitj^  be  driven  out  of  the  countries  of  their  birth  upon 
any  pretext  whatever  save  that  of  utter  criminality.    According  to  your 
programme,  I  see  that  you  deal,  among  other  items,  with  God's  teaching 
to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  with  Christ's  teaching  to  the 
world  in  the  New  Testament.       I   say   without   scruple  that  in  either 
of  those  teachings  man  must  seek  in  vain  for  the  slightest  justification 
for   persecuting  his  fellow  creatures  on  the  mere  ground  that  they 
worship  our  common   Divine   Creator  after  the  fashion  of  their  own 
faith.      Unfortunately  there  is  a  blot  in  that  connection  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  ours.      It  makes  one  almost  blush  for  his  humanity 
when  he  hears  of  men  calling  themselves  human  beings,  calling  them- 
selves civilised,  banding  themselves  together  in  order  to  persecute  their 
fellow  beings  and  their  fellow  countrymen  because  they  do  not   agree 
on  that  one  point  which  is,  after  all,  an  item  between  God  and   God's 
creatures — the  item  of  faith.       While  we  have  to  blush  for  some  coun- 
tries, we  must  feel  pride  in  regarding  the  action  of  others.     Pride  swells 
one's  breast  immensely  when  one  thinks  of  the  freedom  in  that  respect 
which  prevails  in  this  England  of  ours.       I  say  in  this  respect  England 
sets  an  example  to  the  world  ;  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if  the  world  as 
a  whole  were  a  little  more  quick  than  it  is  at  present  to  follow  it.       But 
I  am  proud  to  see  that  in  several  nations  the  attempt  to  introduce   re- 
ligious persecution  is  promptly  quenched,  and  if  it  is  not  as  promptly 
quenched  as  it  might  be,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  determined  efforts  on 
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the  part  of  good  and  pious  men,  Christians  and  others,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  stamp  out  that  blot  upon  our  humanity.  One  does  not  like  to 
be  personal,  but  when  we  turn  to  Russia,  and  when  we  see  how 
Christians  and  Jews  alike  are  barbarousl j"  treated  because  of  their  belief, 
I  say  we  must  blush  for  that  country,  and  we  must  pray  that  God's 
blessing  will  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  direct,  humanly  speaking,  the 
fate  of  that  country.  I  say  no  country  can*  prosper,  no  country  can  be 
happy  where  persecution  is  paramount.  I  turn  again  to  this  country  of 
ours,  and  I  speak  upon  a  subject  in  which  I  am  personally  interested — 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  this  country.  My  position  here  is  an 
evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the  Enjrlish  people,  a  liberality  that  is 
illustrated  in  many  quarters.  And  what  is  the  result  of  it  ?  The  result 
is  to  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words  uttered  in  this  very  room  not  long 
since  by  that  large-hearted  prelate,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
said  that  among  the  best  supporters  of  hospitals  and  other  charities  in 
this  country  were  to  be  found  the  members  of  the  ancient  faith  to  which 
it  is  my  pride  to  belong.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  treat  people,  so 
you  mould  them.  I  am  a  lover  of  horses,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  a 
horse  possessing  the  best  possible  temper  made  the  wildest  and  most 
uncontrollable  of  all  brutes  because  the  man  who  has  had  charsre  of  him 
has  treated  him  in  a  brutal  manner.  In  every  animal  kindness  begets 
kindness,  and  surely  that  must  apply  to  the  highest  and  the  noblest  of 
all  God's  creatures.  I  am  afraid  I  have  detained  you  too  long,  but  if  I 
have,  you  will  forgive  me,  I  an.  sure,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  I 
have  touched  upon  so  lightly  is  one  very  near  and  dear  to  my  heart. 
My  nearest,  dearest,  and  best  friends  are  not  all  of  my  own  belief,  and 
when  I  am  introduced  to  a  stranger  I  never  ask  of  the  introducer, 
**  What  is  your  friend's  religious  belief  ?  "  One  does  sometimes  ask 
when  a  gentleman  is  introduced  to  the  Mansion  House,  "  What  is  his 
character  .''  "  But  I  hope  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  question  will 
have  to  be  put,  "  What  is  his  religious  belief  ?  "  A  man's  religion,  I 
repeat,  is  a^  matter  between  his  Creator  and  himself.  I  may  add  this 
with  regard  to  differences  of  belief,  that  if  we  think  we  are  right,  and 
that  certain  of  our  friends  in  their  religious  belief  are  wrong,  it  is  our 
duty  in  our  hearts  to  pitj^  those  whom  we  think  are  Avrong  on  an  im- 
portant point,  and  not  because  we  think  them  unfortunate,  to  say,  "  We 
will  kick  them  in  order  to  add  to  their  misfortune."  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  Congress  to  address 
the  next  few  words  to  you. 

Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  :  The  Lord  Mayor  has  been  good 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  called  upon  to  utter  a  few  words.  They  shall 
be  few — very  few  ;  but  I  hope  to  the  point.  He  sljows  by  what  he  has 
said  that  he  knows  very  well  what  we  are  coming  together  for ;  he 
knows  that  we  are  not  banded  together  for  any  faith,  for  any  nationality, 
but  for  the  union  of  the  whole  human  race.  One  of  the  first  phrases 
uttered  in  our  deliberations  was,  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  and  follow- 
ing that  was  "  The  brotherhood  of  man."  You,  Sir,  have  alluded  to 
circumstances  peculiar  to  yourself  and  your  Lady  Mayoress  in  this  free 
country.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we,  in  our  far-off  land  beyond  the 
horizon,  long  ago  proclaimed  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
Almighty  and  before  the  law.  We  have  hospitals  in  New  York,  but 
among  our  munificent  charities,  the  charities  of  the  Hebrews  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  munificence  and  their  liberality.  I  say  for  one 
that  in  America  there  is  no  prejudice  whatever  against  the  Hebrews  as 
a  race.  Whatever  prejudice  there  may  be  against  them  is  a  prejudice 
against  individuals,  just  as  there  is  a  prejudice  against  individuals, 
fewer  or  more,  in  every  nationality,  in  every  creed.     The  world  may 
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laugh,  the  world  may  sneer,  but 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that. 
When  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that. 

The  Marquis  of  Bristol  :  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  come  here 
to-day,  and,  as  a  vice-president  of  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association,  thank  you  on  their  behalf  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  us,  and  for  the  welcome  which  you  have 
accorded  to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  great  cause,  which  I  have 
brought  f before  the  House  of  Lords,  though,  I  am  afraid,  very  in- 
effectively. It  strikes  me,  if  I  am  to  say  yny thing  for  England,  I 
cannot  say  it  better  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Derby,  who  said, 
"  England  may  have  many  interests,  but  the  greatest  of  all  its  interests 
is  peace."  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  in  the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  this 
great  City  of  London  the  inhabitants  will  echo  that  sentiment  to  the 
utmost. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  :  I  have  the  honour  of  being  here  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  my  country  (France).  I  well  remember  that 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  war  we  were  saying  that  it  was  possible  to 
substitute  arbitration  for  war  we  were  laughed  at  by  all  the  nations. 
But  that  idea  has  been  growing  year  by  year,  and  gaining  strength  day 
by  day.  You,  my  Lord  Mayor,  would  not  have  received  men  in  the 
name  of  peace  and  goodwill  among  nations  if  it  were  not  in  your 
heart.  I  thank  you.  We  are  encouraged  now  that  we  see  that  the 
official  representatives  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  na^ons  are 
receiving  us  and  encouraging  us,  and  that  from  the  official  chair  of  the 
Mansion  House  the  Lord  Mayor  has  not  only  said  "Welcome"  to  his 
guests,  but  (what  is  more  important)  has  welcomed  the  idea,  the  truth 
we  are  carrying  to  the  world. 

Rev.  Dr.  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  U.S. A.  :  There  is  one  word 
which  I  have  heard  in  this  Congress  that  has  been  ringing  through 
my  ears,  and  has  been  appealing  to  my  deepest  sensibilities.  It  is  this 
one  word,  Mankind.  We  are  here  ta  demonstrate  that  humanity 
consists,  not  only  of  men  one  by  one  as  atoms,  but  that  humanity  in 
the  large  and  abiding  sense  of  the  term  means  man. 

Mr.  George  Oille'IT  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lord  Mayor.  He  said:  As  a  citizen  of  this  great  City,  I  have  to  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  for  your  kindness  in  receiving  the  Congress  on  this  occasion. 
Might  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  you,  in  your  official  capacity  of  chief 
magistrate  of  this  great  empire,  rule  not  by  the  sword — which  I  am 
happy  to  see  lies  in.  its  scabbard  on  your  table — but  by  an  army  of 
constabulary,  which  we  recognise  as  the  true  and  legitimate  representa- 
tives of  a  righteous  and  just  Government.  Whilst  we  have  a  quarrel 
against  that  anarchy  which  is  summed  up  in  the  tiny  word  war,  we 
have  no  quarrel  against  the  position  of  the  constables,  which  represent 
your  authority.  Indeed,  it  is  our  belief  and  hope  that  when  the 
Governments  of  the  world  shall  be  guided  by  enlightened  words .  and 
just  administration,  it  will  be  found  that  a  constable  government  is  the 
proper  attitude,  and  that,  in  consequence,  soldiers  will  be  done  away 
with  and  men  learn  war  no  more. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  seconded,  saying  that  in  the  Mansion  House 
all  great  social,  religious,  and  philanthropic  movements  had  their 
origin.  No  great  organisation  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  man- 
kind considered  it  had  had  its  birth  until  its  meeting  had  been  held 
there. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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The  Lord  Mayor,  in  acknowledgment,  said :  I  thank  you  for  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  it  so,  unnecessary  vote  of  thanks — 
unnecessary  because  my  reward  for  receiving  you  has  been  in  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  in  the  additional  pleasure  of  expressing 
my  smpathy  with  the  great  work  you  have  in  hand.  I  venture  to  say 
that  this  Congress,  and  those  who  are  working  in  this  movement,  have 
an  exceedingly  great  work  before  them:  they  have  to  cleanse  an  Augean 
stable.  My  words  to  you  in  this  hall  will  be,  "God  grant  them  strength 
to  accomplish  it." 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  17th  JULY. 

SERVICE  AT   STAMFORD  HILL  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

The  Rev.  eT.  Morgan  Gibbon,  the  Pastor  of  this  church, 
had  undertaken  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the  Congress.  A 
terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  which 
lasted  the  whole  evening,  greatly  interfered  with  the  atten- 
dance, and  the  sermon  was  postponed  until  Sunday  morning, 
when  it  was  delivered  to  a  large  audience.  This  sermon 
will  be  published  by  the  Peace  Society.  A  service  was, 
however,  conducted  for  those  who  had  braved  the  weather, 
in  which  a  Peace  Address  was  given  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Howard,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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FRIDAY   MORNING,   ISth   JULY. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  (Hon.  David 
Dudley  Field). 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  read  a  letter  of 
sympathy  from  the  Westminster  and  Longford  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  also  letters  expressing 
regret  because  of  their  inability  to  attend  the  Congress 
from  Heeren  Van  Eck  and  Bik,  of  Holland,  and  M.  Van  Put, 
of  Belgium. 

NATIONAL   CONTROL   OVER  DECLARATION   OF  WAR. 

I 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Procedure  Committee,  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Snape  : 

(English.) 

*'  Whereas  the  very  principle  and  purpose  of  a  Universal 
Peace  Congress  is  the  establishment  of  the  juridical  status 
among  nations;  whereas  the  Congress  believes  that  all 
international  disputes  can  be  settled  by  peaceable  means  ; 
the  Congress  therefore  affirms  that  the  duty  of  these 
Congresses  is  to  investigate  the  means  of  establishing  a 
juridical  status.  The  Con  ress  whilst  refraining  from 
expressing  an  opinion  respecting  the  establishment  of 
juridical  courts  in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Abbe  De- 
foumy  in  his  paper,  is  of  opinion  that  most  wars  could  be 
avoided  if  delay  could  be  secured,  during  which  the  voice  of 
passion  could  be  stilled  and  the  voice  of  reason  heard.  The 
Congress  therefore  recommends  that  there  shall  be 
established  national  juridical  courts,  independent  of  the 
executive,  for  the  examination  of  all  disputes  which  might 
occasion  war,  and  that  such  courts  should  have  power  to 
call  for  all  information  in  the  possession  of  their  respective 
Governments.  The  considered  judgment  of  the  juridical 
court,  together  with  the  decision  requiring  reparation  of 
the  wrong,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  judgment,  shall  be  notified 
through  the  Embassy,  to  the  other  party  and  people,  and  be 
communicated  to  its  own  people  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Powers." 

(French.) 

"Attendu  que  le  principe  m6me,  le  but  d'un  Congr6s 
Universel  de  la  Paix  est  I'^tablissement  de  r6tat  juridique 
entre  nations  ;  attendu  quH  le  Congres  est  persuad6  que 
toutes  le-«  disputes  internationales  peuvent  se  r^soudre  par 
des  raoyms  paoifiqu  ^s.  le  Oongr^s  affl'-me  que  le  devoir  de 
ces  Congres  est  de  recherchor  les  moyens  d'6tabllr  un  6tat 
juridique.  Le  Congres,  tout  en  s'abstenant  d'exprimer  une 
opinion  ayant  rapport  k  l'6tabllssement  de  tr^bunaux 
juridiques  dans  la  forme  sugg6r6e  par  M.  l'Abb6  Defourny 
dans  sa  motion,  est  d'n  vis  que  la  plupa '  t  des  guerr es  pour  raient 
dtre  6vit6es  si  un  d61ai  pouvait  6tre  obtenu  pendant  lequel 


la  voiz  de  la  colore  pourralt  dtre  apais^e  et  la  voiz  de  la 
raison  entendue.  Le  Congrrds  recommande  dono  r^tablisse- 
ment  de  tribunaux  juridlques,  Ind^pendants  du  pouvoir 
ex^outif,  ayant  pour  mission  d'examiner  toutes  les  disputes 
qui  pourralent  amener  une  guerre  et  ayant  le  pouvoir  de 
r6clamer  toutes  les  informations  dont  leurs  Gouvernements 
respectifs  seraient  en  possession.  Le  jugement  du  tribunal 
jurldique,  avec  ses  oonsid^rants,  ainsi  que  la  decision  par 
laquelle  la  reparation  des  torts  serait  requise,  telle  qu'elle 
serait  6tablie  dansle  dit  jugement,  seraient  notifies  par  voie 
diplomatique  k  la  partie  et  k  la  nation  adverses  et  com- 
muniques k  la  nation  en  cause  aussi .  bien  qu'aux  autres 
puissances." 

Mr.  James  H.  Chace,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to  without 
any  discussion. 

SECTION  B. 

INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander,  London,  convener  of  the  Sectional 
Committee,  presented  the  report  on  this  section,  and  proposed 
the  following  : — 

FIRST   RESOLUTION. 

(English.) 

"The  Congrress  cong'ratulates  the  friends  of  peace  on  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  International  American  Confer- 
ence—with the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  Chill  and 
Mexico— at  Washing'ton  in  April  last,  by  which  it  was  re- 
commended that  arbitration  should  be  oblig'atory  in  all 
controversies  concerning"  diplomatic  and  consularprivileg-es, 
boundaries,  territories,  indemnities,  right  of  navigation,  and 
the  validity,  construction,  and  enforcement  of  treaties,  and 
in  all  other  cases,  whatever  their  origin,  nature,  or  occasion, 
except  only  those  which,  in  the  judgment  of  any  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  controversy,  may  imperil  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Congress  respectfally  recommends  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and 
exp^-esses  the  ardent  desire  that  treaties  in  similar  terms  be 
speedily  entered  into  between  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Congress  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  the 
adoption  by  the  Spanish  Senate,  on  June  16th  last,  of  a 
project  of  law  authorising  the  Government  to  negotiate 
general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  ail  disputes,  except  those  relating  to  tne  independence 
and  internal  government  of  the  States  affected  ;  also  at  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  to  a  like  effect  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  on  March  6th  last,  and  by  the  Italian  Chamber, 
on  July  11th. 

(Frknch.) 

"  Le  Oongrds  fi^licite  les  amis  de  la  Paix  de  la  resolution 
adopt6e  par  la  Conference  am6ricaine  Internationale  (k 
I'exceptlon  des  repr^sentants  du  Mexique),  k  Washington, 
au  m^is  d'avril  dernier,  par  laquelle  il  a  6t6  recommand6 
que  TArbitrage  devint  obll'^-atMre  dans  toutes  les  contesta- 
tions ayant  trait  k  des  privileges  diplomatiques  ou  coil- 
sulaires,  k  des  frontieres  ou  limites.  territolres,  indemnit6s 
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droit  de  navigation,  ou  oonoemant  la  validity,  la  oonlSdotlon 
etla  mise  en  vigneur  de  trait^s,  et  dans  tons  les  autres  cas 
queues  qu'en  soient  I'origrlne,  la  nature  ou  roocaslon,  excepts 
ceuz  qui,  au  jogrement  de  Tune  des  nations  quelconque, 
parties  k  la  contestation,  pourraient  mettre  en  pi^ril  Tind^- 
pendance  de  cette  nation. 

''Le  Oongrds  recommande  respectueusement  cette  re- 
solution k  Tattention  des  hommes  d'etat  d'Europe  et 
d'Am6rique  et  exprime  Tardent  d6sir  que  des  trait6s  dans 
des  termes  semblables  soient  promptement  sign^s  par  les 
autres  nations  du  monde,  de  fkgon  k  pr^venir  toutes  causes 
de  oonflits  faturs  entre  elles,  et,  en  m§me  temps,  k  servir 
d'exemple  pour  les  autre  Etats. 

''  Le  Oongrr^s  exprime  sa  satisfaction  de  Tadoption  par  le 
S6nat  espagnol,  le  16  Juin  dernier,  d'un  proj  et  de  loi  autorisant 
le  Gouvernement  k  n6g:ocier  des  trait6s  gr6n6raux  ou  sp6ciaux 
d'arbitragre,  pour  le  r6grlement  de  tous  diflKrends,  k 
Texception  de  ceux  ayant  trait  k  1  ind6pendance  ou  k  Tad- 
ministration  int^rieure  des  ^tats  en  cause.  II  exprime  aussi 
sa  satisfaction  de  Tadoption  de  resolutions  tendant  au  mgme 
but  par  le  Storthing*  norv6glen  le  6  Mars  dernier,  et  par  la 
Ohambre  italienne,  le  11  Juillet  courant." 

Mr.  F.  Bajer  (Copenhagen)  seconded  the  resolution. 
Dr.  Pankhurst  read  a  paper,  supporting  it,  on 

THE    TREATY    SYSTEM    AND    CONCERT    OF    NATIONS    IN 
RELATION    TO    AN    INTERNATIONAL    TRIBUNAL. 

With  the  establishment  on  a  firm  basis  of  an  International  Tribunal  the  problem 
of  peace  between  nations  would  receive  a  pracffcl^l  solution. 

It  is  vital  then  to  gather  into  full  view  the  agencies  now  in  action  capable  of 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Tribunal. 

In  a  nation,  the  existing  system  of  law,  regarded  in  its  theoretic  completeness, 
consists  of  legislation — the  law-making  power — ^law,  a  tribunal,  and  coercive  processes 
to  secin*e  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal. 

Stated  summarily,  in  a  nation  there  are  legislation,  law,  tribunals. 

Historically,  the  fuU  national  system  started  from  a  power  to  decide  disputed 
questions  and  to  enforce  the  decisions. 

With  the  presence  of  a  tribunal  competent  to  decide  questions  and  capable  of 
giving  effect  to  its  decision  by  inflicting  punishment,  all  the  other  constituents  of  a 
complete  system  of  justice  gradually  followed  by  evolution. 

In  order  to  possess  on  the  international  scale  a  parallel  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  a  practical  working  power  analogous  to  the  sovereign  power  in  a  nation.  This 
is  the  crux  of  international  law  considered  as  an  instrument  of  international  justice. 

A  complete  international  system  would  comprise,  international  legislation — law- 
making power — international  law,  tribunal,  and  coercive  processes  enforcing  by 
sufficient  penalties  the  judgments  of  the  tribunal. 

In  establishing  such  an  international  system,  can  the  same  historic  course  be 
pursued,  as  that  which  has  been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  national  system  ? 

Where  in  the  international  body  of  agencies  can  be  found  the  material  out  of 
which  to  develop  a  competent  coercive  agency  analogous  to  that  in  the  body  of 
national  agencies  ? 

The  Romano-Germanic  Empire  was  successor  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Roman  Empire  conducted  government  and  law  on  the  basis  of  common  Empire.  A 
single  sovereignty  prescribed  law  and  secured  peace.  The  supreme  majesty  of  the 
Roman  Empire  gave  the  nations  the  Pax  Romana, 

The  Romano-Germanic  empire  was  in  substance  a  federation,  a  federal  organisa- 
tion. 

This  empire  preserved  and  presented  to  the  modern  world  in  a  more  or  less 
bualified  form,  on  an    international  scale,    international  legislation,  law,  tribunal, 


procedure   more  or  less  eifective  for  securing  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the 
tribunal. 

This  federal  organisation  represented  in  a  tentative  form  an  international  system, 
having  for  its  working  organ  the  salient  features  of  an  International  Tribunal. 

The  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of  this  Romano-Germanic  empire  are  parts  of 
the  history  of  nations. 

The  modern  states-system  was  put  upon  its  historic  career  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  1648. 

But  this  states-system*  was  attended  from  its  origin  onwards  by  the  memory, 
traditions,  and  precedents  of  the  Romano-Germanic  empire,  considered  as  an 
international  system  with  its  international  legislation,  law,  tribunal,  and  coercive 
agencies. 

Therefore,  the  modern  states-system  began  its  historic  course  with  the  rudiments, 
as  to  idea,  tradition,  and  precedents,  of  an  international  system,  having  for  its  main 
characteristic  an  International  Tribunal. 

This  conception  of  an  international  system  and  an  International  Tribunal  has 
never  ceased  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  life  of  nations. 

In  the  course  of  the  generations  that  have  passed  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
two  great  international  forces  have  been  in  constantly  increasing  activity  and  range 
of  operation,  contributing  greatly  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  international  system  with 
an  International  Tribunal. 

These  two  forces  are  the  Treaty  System  and  the  Concert  of  Nations. 

The  Treaty  system  is  a  great  instrument  to  define  common  duties  ;  the  Concert 
of  nations  is  a  great  organ  to  express  common  life  among  the  nations. 

By  the  joint  action  of  the  Treaty  System  and  the  Concert  of  Nations  the  people 
are  drawn  ever  more  and  more  into  the  condition  of  United  States,  of  a  true 
Commonwealth. 

The  action  of  these  two  forces  brings  the  nations  more  and  more  into  a  great 
federation,  called  by  interests  and  sympathies  to  common  aims  and  joint  action. 

The  nations  thus  enter  into  a  system  of  mutual  assurance  to  keep  the  peace  and 
to  cause  it  to  be  kept. 

The  treaties  commit  the  nations  to  common  obligations  ;  while  the  Concert  of 
Nations  commits  them  to  common  action. 

It  accordingly  becomes  important,  as  a  practical  question,  to  consider  how  far  out 
of  the  Treaty  System  may  be  evolved  international  legislation  and  law  ;  and  out  of 
the  Concert  of  Nations  may  be  evolved  an  International  Tribunal,  with  coercive  agency, 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal. 

Now,  treaties  are  in  the  international  system  what  statutes  are  in  the  national 
system,  with  the  difference  that  in  the  latter  case  there  exists,  and  in  the  former  case 
there  does  not  exist,  a  definite  common  sovereignty  to  enforce  the  law. 

It  is  to  supply  in  the  international  sphere  the  absence  of  a  definite  common 
sovereignty,  that  the  Concert  of  Nations  is  prominently  appealed  to. 

As  in  nations  statutory  law  tends  to  the  formation  of  a  code,  so,  on  the  inter- 
national scale,  treaties  tend  to  the  formation  of  an  international  code. 

The  processes  are  historically  parallel.  What  sanctions  the  law  national  is  the 
sovereignty  of  the  nation. 

The  sanction  of  the  law  international  historically,  has  been  arbitration, 
mediation,  war. 

For  these  sanctions,  it  is  desired  to  substitute  the  joint  action  of  nations  in 
concert,  regulated  by  treaties,  and  pursuing  common  ends  under  the  impulse  of 
international  obligation  and  conscience.  When  international  law  is  put  more  and 
more  on  treaties,  and  when  the  treaties,  being  made  between  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  nations,  are  at  the  same- time  put  upon  broader  grounds  of  common  right 
and  interest,  then  the  basis  is  firmly  laid  for  engaging  the  whole  power  of  all  the 
nations  in  enforcing  the  due  performance  of  the  treaties,  and  of  restraining  by 
sufficient  penalties  any  breach  of  them.  These  treaties  being  set  up  in  the  common 
interest  of  all,  all  in  common  will  stand  forth  to  defend  them. 

Looking,  then,  to  these  two  uses  of  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  put  each  of  these  factors  on  a  comprehensive 
basis. 

Since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  States-system  has  on  several  great  occasions 
been  resettled  under  common  treaty  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Powers. 

The  Treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht  came  into  existence  in  the  name  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  among  the  nations. 

No  doubt  this  was  an  ideal  to  which  facts  were  seldom  answerable. 

Still  there  was  present  the  sense  of  common  interest  and  effort  after  joint  action. 


The  underlying  principle  was  the  niuintenanco  of  the  independence  of  each, 
combined  with  the  practical  equality  of  all. 

The  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  in  their  policy,  represented  the  Concert  of  Nations. 

They  grounded  the  States-system  upon  an  alliance  of  the  States  for  common 
ends.  The  system  being  based  by  the  Powers  on  joint  agreement,  was  to  be 
disturbed  or  modified  only  by  joint  action. 

The  foundation  of  all  was  an  alliance  of  the  Powers,  for  the  purpose  of 
presiding  over  and  directing  the  international  life  of  the  nations. 

The  Treaties  of  Vienna  were  a  supreme  instance  both  of  the  Treaty  System  and 
tlie  Concert  of  Nations. 

These  Treaties  set  up  the  Five  Powers  as  a  great  international  organ. 

Amidst  much,  very  much,  that  was  against  liberty  and  the  good  of  man  from 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  and  the  action  in  concert  of  the  Powers,  there  emerges  the 
fruitful  idea  of  an  alliance  of  nations,  bound  by  common  obligations,  which  each  is 
called  to  obey  under  the  joint  influence  of  all. 

Obligation  to  obey  law  is  historically  derived  from  external  authorit}*. 

It  is  the  existence  in  a  nation  of  definite  external  authority  that  gives  to  law  its 
binding  and  obligatory  character. 

This  authority  sanctions  it,  and  in  the   last  resort  enforces  it  by  punishment. 

Now,  what  is  wanted  is  to  get  for  nations  an  analogous  authority,  more  or  less 
definite  and  positive,  by  means  of  the  Concert  of  Nations  operating  by  joint 
action. 

The  greatest  modern  instance  of  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations  is 
presented  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856. 

Here,  after  joint  deliberation,  the  Powers  prescribed  a  series  of  international 
obligations. 

By  declaration,  as  a  constituent  international  authority,  the  Powers  determined 
grave  questions  and  supplied  notable  defects  in  existing  international  law. 

It  was  a  great  act  of  international  legislation. 

By  this  joint  action  of  the  Powers,  a  mutua  pledge  of  observance  was 
given.  The  Powers  became  in  effect  a  federated  external  authority  to  secure  obedience 
to  the  prescribed  International  obligations. 

Historically  this  joint  action  of  the  Powers  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the 
direction  of  peace.  » 

The  long  competition,  over  ages,  between  the  claims  of  Belligerency  and 
Neutrality  was  decisively  determined  in  favour  of  Neutrality. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  renowned  victory  of  Peace. 

It  is  necessary  to  take  most  careful  note  of  the  weak  part  in  the  Concert  of 
Nations. 

In  1870  Russia  threw  off  the  obligation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  relative  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers  concerned,  in  conference, 
declared  "  Tliat  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor 
modif}^  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers, 
by  means  of  an  amicable  armngement." 

The  Powers  did  not  proceed  beyond  this  declaration. 

This  state  of  things  opens  out  some  definite  considerations  relative  to  machinery 
to  be  set  up  for  rendering  the  sanction  of  treaties  more  direct  and  effective. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  to  add  to  existing  international  arrangements 
an  International  Treaty  Board  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  nations. . 

At  first,  its  function  would  be  to  collate  and  compare  existing  treaties, 
with  power  to  report  as  to  revision,  amendment,  extension. 

Later  a  mandate  might   be  granted   to  the  Board,  in  particulars,  to  amend  and 
extend,  with  a  power  of  reporting  only  as  to  other  matters. 

A  most  valuable  ana  ogue  to  such  a  Board  is  the  just  constituted  International 
Tariff  Bureau. 

There  has  within  the  last  few  days  been  concluded  the  Brussels  Convention, 
1890,  for  publishing  the  customs  tariffs  of  all  nations. 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  almost  all  the  five  continents 
concurred. 

The  tariffs  of  all  countries  will  be  published  in  five  languages.  The  publication 
will  be  at  joint  expense. 

If  the  Concert  of  Nations  can  thus  take  effect  in  tariffs,  making  for  commerce, 
surely  it  may  operate  in  treaties  ma  •  ing  for  peace. 

Again,  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  1890,  has  just  been  sitting  with 
represvintatives  from  seventeen  Powers,  twelve  European,  two  African,  two  Asiatic, 
with  the  United  States. 
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Cannot  the  Powers  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  establish  an  International  Treaty 
Bureau  by  which  the  Treaty  System  may  be  simplified,  systematised,  and  put  upon  a 
comprehensive  basis  fitted  to  preserve  peace  and  promote  goodwill. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  urge  the  desirability  of  perfecting  the  Concert  of  Nations^ 
by  Congresses  of  the  Powers  meeting  at  fixed  periods. 

In  these  and  other  directions  the  Treaty  System  and  Concert  of  Nations,  acting 
through  an  International  Treaty  Board  and  periodic  Congresses,  could  effect  much  in 
preparing  the  way  for  a  permanent  International  system  with  a  real  International 
Tribunal. 

These  agencies  would  naturally  co-operate  with  the  various  forces — industrial, 
intellectual,  moral — that  make  for  peace  and  international  goodwill. 

The  nations  under  modern  civilisation  are  becoming  more  and  more  an  Inter- 
national Commonwealth,  conscious  of  a  common  life  and  common  destiny. 

For  this  Commonwealth  the  supreme  necessity  is  peace. 

The  Treaty-system  used  and  Concert  of  Nations  founded  in  common  interest  and 
consent  may  be  put  to  still  higher  uses  than  ever  before,  in  being  made  directly  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  International  system  having  for 
its  central  force  that  much-needed  and  long-desired  instrument  of  International  peace 
an  International  Tribunal. 

DISCUSSION. 

Don  Arturo  di  Marco artu  said  the  Spanish  Senate  liad  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  make  a  report  on  the  Bill  which  he  had 
introduced. 

Madame  Thoumaian  said  that  when  she  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
the  German-French  war  broke  out,  she  was  told  that  right  was  on  the 
German  side,  but  her  heart  was  French.  Where  then  was  the  duty  ;  for 
which  nation  was  she  to  pray  ?  For  France  .''  But  if  the  right  was  on 
the  German  side,  could  she  ask  God  to  be  unjust  ?  Oh  I  the  incon- 
sistency of  war.  Wai  was  altogether  wrong.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  way, 
the  life,  the  truth,  and  He  ft)rbade  men  to  do  violence  against  their 
brothers.  It  was  an  inconsistency  to  have  war  whilst  they  had  hospitals, 
nurses,  and  doctors.  In  a  battle  men  were  mowed  down,  but  there  were 
doctors  and  assistants  present  to  try  to  preserve  life.  War  was  not  only 
an  inconsistency,  but  was  an  evil.  Was  it  a  necessary  evil  ?  When  she 
was  a  young  girl  she  spoke  to  some  friends  about  a  Congress  of  Peace 
to  settle  the  differences  between  nations,  but  the  idea  was  regarded  as  a 
dream  ;  it  was  laughed  at,  and  the  answer  given  to  her,  by  clergymen 
even,  was  that  war  was  a  necessary  evil.  But  such  a  thing  did  not  exist. 
Necessary  evil  meant  necessary  sin,  but  would  the  word  "  necessary  " 
and  the  word  "  sin  "  be  joined  together  by  children  of  God  ?  They  had 
no  right  to  believe  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  Now  the  time  of 
objection  to  Peace  Congresses  had  passed  away.  The  light  of  God  was 
now  shining,  dispelling  the  dark  shades,  and  in  that  light  they  could  see 
what  was  right  and  what  was  true.  Their  constant  prayer  to  God  should 
be,  "  Help  us  higher.  Lord  ;  excelsior." 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  D.D.,  U.S.A.,  proposed  the 

SECOND    RBSOLUTION  :  — 
(English.) 

"  That  a  oonmiittee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  and 
address  communications,  in  the  name  of  the  Congress,  to  the 
principal  religious,  political,  commercial,  labour,  and  peace 
organisations  in  civilised  countries,  requesting  them  to  send 
petitions  to  the  goviemmental  authorities  of  their  respective 
countries,  praying  that  measures  be  taken  for  the  formation 
of  suitable  tribunals  for  the  adjudicature  of  international 
questions,  so  as  to  avoid  the  resort  to  war. 
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(French.) 

"Qu'un  oomlt6  de  cinq  membres  solt  fonn^  pour 
preparer  au  nom  du  Congr^s  une  adresse  ou  communioation 
axis  principales  organisations  religienses,  polltiques,  com- 
merciales,  du  travail  et  de  la  paix  de  toutes  les  nations 
oivilis^es,  pour  leur  demander  de  faire  parvenir  des  petitions 
aux  gouvernements  de  leurs  pays  respeotife,  les  priant  de 
prendre  des  mesures  n^cessaires  k  la  constitution  de 
tribunaux  oonvenables  appel6s  k  trancber  les  questions 
Internationales  et  6viter  ainsi  de  reoourir  k  la  guerre." 

He  said  the  design  of  the  resolution  was  to  give  a  practical  turn 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress.  It  was  in  their  power  to  do  two 
things :  to  influence  public  opinion,  and  to  bring  that  public  opinion  to  bear 
upon  the  Governments,  so  as  to  secure  the  great  end  at  which  they  were 
aiming.  He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  prepare  and 
address  communications  in  the  name  of  the  Congress  to  the  several  bodies 
indicated.  The  religious  organisations  would  regard  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  question ;  the  commercial  organisations  would  consider  its 
economical  aspect ;  and  the  labour  organisations  would  take  into  account 
the  personal  service  and  suffering  which  war  entailed.  Some  admirable 
papers  had  been  read  before  the  Congress  which  he  was  afraid  would 
not  reach  the  world  at  large,  and  the  design  of  his  resolution  was  to 
bring  the  matters  for  deliberation  before  the  various  organisations. 
When  an  organisation  discussed  a  matter  it  made  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  beyond  what  the  mere  reading  of 
a  paper  would  affect.  A  communication  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
Congress,  representing  as  it  did  so  many  nations,  would  surely  be 
respected  by  a  verj'  considerable  number  of  bodies,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  would  do  something  to  disseminate  peace  sentiments. 

Mr.  Augustine  Jones  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  that 
an  eminent  friend  of  his  was  once  at  a  meeting,  presided  over  by  Neil 
Dow,  and  was  in  a  very  low  state  of  mind.  Neil  Dow  closed  his  speech 
by  saying  "  We  want  something  to  turn  up."  His  friend  said  "  I  did 
not  understand  it :  I  thought  we  were  there  to  turn  up  something.*' 
They  had  heard  of  the  great  progress  that  had  been  made,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  in  the  resolution  so  submitted  they  were  really  presenting 
definite  specific  work  for  carrying  out  their  object.  Their  movement 
began  like  a  little  snowball  on  an  Alpine  peak,  but  it  had  gone  on 
increasing  in  force  and  size  until  now  the  whole  mountain  was  shaking, 
and  their  watchword  must  be  "  Keep  the  ball  rolling." 

Mr.  HowARTH  (of  Liverpool)  moved  as  an  amendment 

'*  That  this  address  when  prepared  by  the  Oominlttee  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Committee  of  Organisation,  the  body  charged 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  to  the  various 
orgaiiisations  represented  at  this  Congress,  to  be  distributed 
in  their  own  localities." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  in  supporting  the  motion,  read  the 
following  paper  on 

ARBITRAL  TRIBUNALS. 

At  a  Congress  of  the  kind  now  being  held,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  ultimate 
object  to  be  desired  and  pursued.  Our  chief  duty,  therefore,  is  to  consider  and 
decide  what  action  should  be  taken,  and  by  whom,  in  order  to  attain  the  object.  The 
latter  may  be  defined  as  an  effort  to  establish  permanent  legal  relations  between 
states.  In  other  words,  what  we  are  seeking  is  to  create  what  is  termed  by  jurists  a 
"  legal  order,"  or  a  condition  of  things  in  the  civilised  world  whereby  all  disputes 
shall  be  so  decided  as  to  secure  absolute  justice,  and  so  eliminate  the  decision  of  sii&h 
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questions  by  a  resort  to  force.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done  as  the  first  step  to\irard8 
the  attainment  of   this  desired  end  ?    The  word  on  oiu*  lips  at  every  moment  is  the 
word   "arbitration,"   meaning  the  submission  of    all  differences  to  a  recognised 
tribunal.     Therefore,  the  first  step  would  appear  to  be  the  constitution  of  such  a 
tribunal,  or,  in  other  words,  the  creation .  of  a  tribunal  which  shall  be  permanent, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  elements  most  likely  to  attract  the  confidence   of   the 
disputants — a  tribunal  which  has  not  to  be  constituted  each  time  a  dispute  arises,  but 
precedent  to  the  same  and  permanent.     For  this  reason,  it  seems  that  the  publication 
of  a  draft  for  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal  such  as  was  prepared  by  the  late  Leone 
Levi  constitutes  a  most  important  step,  and  perhaps  the  first  step,  to  the  realisation 
of  our  aims.     As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  permanent  existence  of  such 
a  body  of  judges  must  gradually  lead  Governments  to  resort  to  its  services  ab  a 
matter  of  coiu"se.     The  mere  existence  of  the  Court  would  be  a  powerful  argument 
for  resorting  to  it.     It  would  prove  a  constant  educator  of  public  opinion  among 
statesmen  and  nations  in  favour  of  juridical  decision,  instead  of  decision  by  armed 
force.     In  the  absence  of  such  a  tribunal,  Governments  will  generally  be  afraid  to 
propose  arbitration,  either  because  of  the  absence  of  a  national  opinion  in  favour  of 
that  principle,  or  because  the  (^l^overnment  will  shrink  from  the  charge  of  being 
unprepared  to  support  its  claims  by  arms.     Once  have  a  tribunal  constituted,  and 
citizens,  nations,  and  Governments  alike  woidd  come  to  regard  a  resort  to  war  as 
disgraceful  and  useless  ;  and  the  sentiment  of  the  civilised  world  would  rise  against 
such  an  unjustifiiible  course  as  a  resort  to  force.     In  order,  however,  to  make  judicial 
decisions   accepted,   it   nmst   be   clearly   stated  that  resort  to  the  Court  would  be 
voluntary,  not  obligatory,  on  the  part  of  the  nations  concerned.     That  being  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  its  immediate  creation.     All  that 
the  Governments  are  invited  to  do  is  to  unite,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all,  in  creat- 
ing a  High  Court  of  Nations.     By  acceding  to  such  a  proposal  no  Government  would 
incur  any  responsibility,  and  e.'icli  would  hold  itself   perfectly   free   on   the   next 
occasion  of  a  dispute  to  resort  to  the  services  of  the  tribunal  or  not.     Most  Govern- 
ments profess  to  accept  the  principle  in  view  so  far  as  it  is  applicable.     They  are  now 
asked  in  addition  to  facilitate  resort  to  that  principle  whenever  the  circumstances  of 
the   case   admit   of    it  ;    in   other  words,  the  Governments  are  simply  invited  to 
co-operate  in  the  creation  of  an  experimental  court,  which  can  do  no  possible  harm 
to  any  supposed  interests  whatever,  and  which  may,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  render  the 
greatest  service  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  nations.     So  long  as  there  is  no  such 
macliinery  permanently  provided,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain  claims  which 
may  be  brought  before  it,  resort  to  arbitration  remains  uncertain  and  ac<;idental.     The 
difficulties  and   delays   necessary  in   constituting   a   court,   to   say   nothing  of  the 
primary  obstacles  and  objections  above  indicated,  leave  room   for    the  growth  of 
that  dangerous  excitement  and  passion  which  often  render  a  proposal  to  arbitrate 
impossible.      Indeed,  one  of   the  greatest  difficulties  which  at  present  besets  this 
suggestion    arises     out     of    prejudices,    passion,    misapprehensi(»n,    and    misrepre- 
sentation  which   spring    up   directly   there   is  a  rumour  of  a  divergence  between 
two    states.     Incidently   a    thousand    exaggerations    and  falsehoods  are   put  into 
currency   by   the   Press.      A   crisis  of   liatred   and    enmity    arises,     wliicli    every 
day   makes  it  increasingly   difficult  for  the  Government  to  ))rop()se  so  reasonable  a 
remedy  as  a  juridical  decision.      Xow,  if  there  were  a  permanent  coiu-t  of  interna- 
tional justice  there  would  be  no  reason  for  all  this  growing  excitement  and  ill-will. 
There  would  be  no  fear  and  tliere  would  be  no  hatred.     Men  on  both  sides  would 
know  that  there  existed  the  means  of  examining  the  facts  by  carefully -trained  judges, 
and  tliat  justice,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  human  affairs,  would  be  awarded.     On  the 
one  hand,  the  Government  woilld  not  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  create  a  military 
•enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  secure  the  required  amount  for  naval  and 
military  outlay,  to  appeal  to  passion.      On  the  other  hand,  the  citizens  of  the  nations 
<!oncerned  would  not  be  induced  by  false  rumours  to  call  upon  their  Government  to 
defend  the  national  rights  and  honour.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  this  Congress 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  whereby  the  Parliaments  and  Governments  of 
the   world  may  be  urged  at  an  early  date  to  appoint  an  international  commission, 
having  for  its  object  the  constitution  of  such  a  Higli  Court  of  Nations  as  is  outlined 
in  Professor  Leone  Levi's  excellent  draft  ?     Copies  of  tliis  liave  already  been  sent,  in 
the  first  place,  to  eminent  jurists,  many  of  whose  suggestions  have  been  embodied  in 
^  second  edition,  which  has  recently  appeared,  including  an  ex^imination  by  a  learned 
judge  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain — ^the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hobhouse.     Wliat 
is   now   needed   is   that   representatives  of  the   people   in   the  different  legislative 
assemblies  shall  press  for  the  suggestion  of  an  international  commission  upon  their 
respective  Governments.      In  suggesting  such  a  course,  due  attention  must  l)e  paid  to 
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the  widespread  objections  which  are  often  raised  in  the  Press  and  by  so-called  prac- 
tical men.  Although  the  mass  of  the  people  would  everj'where  rejoice  at  such  a  remedy 
for  the  monstrous  evils  which  at  present  oppress  mankind,  they  are  silenced  by  those  who- 
assume  to  lead  public  opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  men 
holding  offices,  sitting  in  Parliament,  directing  public  afEairs,  or  holding  the  reins  of 
the  Press,  regard  any  such  proposals  with  ill-disguised  contempt,  as  being  utterly 
impracticable.  Reformers  defeat  their  own  object  whenever  they  neglect  to  take 
account  of  the  objections  made  by  such  men.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  the 
objection   most   generally  raised  is  that   no   nation  will   submit   its  right  of  self- 

E reservation,  its  independence  or  its  honom*,  its  dearest  interest  to  a  decision  framed 
y  sucli  an  International  Com1:.  It  will,  therefore,  be  wise  if  we  repeat  on  aU 
possible  occasions  that  the  objection  does  not  meet  the  case  in  point.  We  must 
declare  that  no  reference  can  be  made  to  an  Arbitral  Court  unless  the  two  parties- 
agree  to  make  it,  and  that  neitlier  is  at  all  likely  to  refer  any  case  in  which  either 
feels  that  its  honour  or  its  independence  is  involved.  Another  common  objection  is. 
that  the  decisions  of  an  Arbitral  Court  of  the  kind  suggested  wiU  have  no  military 
power  to  enforce  them.  This  is  true;  and  the  reply  is  tliat  the  somewhat  large 
experience  which  the  world  now  has  of  Arbitration  affords  gi'ounds  for  thinking  that 
such  decisions  will  be  accepted  without  being  enforced.  The  cases  are  very  few,  if 
any,  in  which  a  nation,  having  beforehand  declared  its  readiness  to  accept  an  arbitral 
decision,  would  decline  to  do  so  when  it  had  been  delivered.  Each  nation  is  more  or 
less  under  the  influence  of  the  world's  public  opinion,  and  such  a  refusal  would  place 
the  Government  and  people  outside  the  pale  of  that  opinion.  It  would  then  find 
itself  so  treated  b}^  all  other  members  of  the  community  of  nations  that  its  position 
would  be  intolerable.  Another  popular  objection  is  that  arbitration  would  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  comparatively  small  difficulty,  and  where  both  parties  desired 
to  avoid  war.  I  think  we  may  reply  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  the  desire  for  peace  felt  by  Governments  grows  daily.  In  the  most  emphatic 
manner  they  express  that  desire,  and  all  alike  feel  the  terrible  uncertainty  of  a  resort 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword ;  all  alike  agree  as  to  the  unparalleled  destruction  and 
ruin  which  any  future  war  is  likely  to  create,  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on  which  it 
will  be  conducted.  Again,  with  flie  increasing  resort  to  this  mode  of  settling 
differences,  and  with  the  growing  experience  of  its  practicability,  will  come  in- 
creasing readiness  to  make  use  of  it.  While  it  was  applied  in  the  beginning  to  a 
more  simple  class  of  cases,  it  will  gradually  come  to  be  applied  to  those  which  are 
more  difficult.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  consider  whether  it  would  be 
more  useful  to  press  for  the  constitution  of  an  International  Tribunal  or  for  the 
creation  of  Arbitral  Treaties,  such  as  those  which  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
remarkable  decision  of  the  great  American  Conference  which  has  recently  concluded 
its  beneficent  labours.  As  regards  Arbitral  Treatises,  perhaps  it  would  be  found  that 
the  main  difficulty  is  to  define  clearly  in  wliat  cases  the  contracting  parties  shall  be 
bound  to  resort  to  the  Arbitral  Court.  The  provisions  of  a  treaty  should,  of  course, 
exclude  its  application  to  cases  involving  the  existence,  national  sovereignty,  and 
independence  of  a  State.  Is  it  not  possible,  however,  there  may  be  cases  which, 
although  not  coming  within  that  definition,  are  cases  about  which  a  nation  may 
hesitate  to  tie  its  hands  ?  There  may  be  gi*eat  interests  which  do  not  come  under 
the  definition  juBt  indicated,  but  there  may  be  what  is  called  '*  national  honovu" " 
involved,  and  it  is  the  business  of  a  Congress  of  this  kind  to  take  account  of  all  such 
difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  are  asked  to 
conclude  such  treaties.  ^  Now,  there  is  not  this  difficulty  about  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Tribunal.  As  regards  the  latter,  no  State  is  bound  to  submit  every  possible 
difference  to  the  judgment  of  the  Tribunal.  Perhaps,  therefore,  our  present  efforts 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  its  constitution. 

DISCUSSION. 

M.  Edouard   Seve,    Consul  General  of  Belgium  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  said  : — 

Monsieur  le  president,  mesdames  et  messieurs. 

M.  Pratt  vous  a  dit  que  le  meilleur  moyen  d'arriver  a  la  paix  uni- 
verselle,  c'est  de  vouer  un  culte  special  a  la  justice.  Permettez-moi,  en 
ma  qualite  de  Beige,  de  vous  communiquer  que  tandis  que  d'autres 
nations  el^vent  d^admirables  monuments  a  la  religion,  a  Tart,  aux  aa- 
semblees  legislatives,  nous  avons  ete  les  premiers  k  edifier  un  gigantesque 
temple  k  la  justice. 
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La  Belgique,  cette  terre  classique  des  congres  internationaux,  du 
loyal  et  libre  echange,  de  I'arbitrage  qui  s'y  pratique  depuis  le  onzi^me 
«i^cle,  travaille,  avec  Constance  et  ardeur,  a  constituer  le  droit  public,  a 
faire  prevaloir  les  principes  de  I'arbitrage,  a  repandre  lea  grandes  notions 
d'humanite  et  de  justice;  C'est  un  sentiment  de  justice  qui  m'engage  a 
Tous  faire  la  proposition  d'envoyer  votre  projet  d'adresse  en  discussion 
au  Chili  et  au  Mexique. 

II  semblerait  r^sulter  de  I'adoption  du  principe  de  la  resolution 
pr^cedente,  que  ces  deux  pays  ne  sont  pas  partisans  de  I'arbitrage  ;  ce 
serait  tomber  dans  une  erreur  prof ond^e  et  ignorer  conpletement  ce  qui 
«'est  passe  et  se  passe  dans  ces  bien  interessantes  contr6es  hispano- 
americaines. 

J'ai  des  amis  au  Mexique  qui  defendent  depuis  trente  annees  les 
principes  de  Tarbitrage,  et  je  puis  vous  assurer  que  ses  partisans  sont 
•egalement  tres  nombreux  au  Chili. 

J'etais  dans  le  Cabinet  du  president  Pinto,  a  Santiago,  lorsque  la 
guerre  du  Pacifique  a  ete  declaree,  et  je  vous  certifie  que  c'est  les  larmes 
dans  les  yeux  que  cette  declaration  a  ete  sign^e  par  lui.  Ayant  eu 
I'honneur  d'etre  nomme  delegue  unique  du  Comite  international  de 
Oeneve  en  Amerique,  il  m'a  ete  donne  d'organiser  la  Croix-Rouge  parmi 
les  belligerants  et  de  la  proposer  egalement  aux  Etats-Unis,  avec  le 
concours  de  la  noble  et  distinguee  Miss  Clara  Barton  et  du  regrette 
general  Garfield. 

J'ai  done  ete  temoin  des  horreurs  de  la  guerre  du  Pacifique  et  des 
sentiments  Chretiens  qui  animaient  les  valeureux  soldats  chiliens. 

Notre  illustre  president,  I'honorable  Dudley  Field,  possedeau  Chili, 
des  collegues  en  droit  international  public  fort  eminents,  et  depuis 
quelques  annees,  les  Andres  Bello,les  Hunneus  et  beaucoup  d'autres,  ont 
enseigne  dans  les  etablissements  sup6rieurs  du  pays  les  principes 
du  droit  international. 

Lorsque,  au  debut  de  la  guerre,  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  d'etre  nomme 
rapporteur  dans  les  seances  du  corps  diplomatique,  presid^es  par  le  baron 
d'Avril,  sur  de  nombreuses  questions  de  prises,  de  droit  des  gens,  de 
droit  maritime,  j'ai  pu  constater  quele  gouvernement  du  Chili  a  toujours 
accueilli  nos  reclamations  dans  le  sens  du  droit  et  de  la  justice. 

N'est-ce  pas  le  cas  de  rappeler  ici,  et  M.  le  president  pourra  le  con- 
firmer,  qu'il  y  a  plus  de  vingt-cinq  ans,  en  1863,  le  roi  des  Beiges, 
Leopold  ler,  rendait  dans  I'aff^ire  du  Macedonian  une  decision  arbitrate 
qui  satisfaisait  le  Chili  et  les  Etats-Unis,  et  qu'a  cette  occasion,  la  presse 
€t  I'opinion  publique  du  Chili  engageaient  le  gouvernement  asoumettre 
desormais  a  I'arbitrage  tons  les  differents  internationaux. 

Vous  voyez  done, mesdames  et  messieurs, que  le  Chili  et  le  Mexique 
fiont  acquis  a  la  grande  cause  de  civilisation  que  vous  defendez  a  ce 
Congres. 

J'en  reviens  a  ma  proposition. 

Si  Ton  parvient  jamais,  et  j^en  forme  le  voeu  le  plus  ardent,  a  adopter 
un  code  international,  choisissez,  mesdames  et  messieurs,  le  palais  de 
justice  de  Bruxelles,  ce  splendide  monument  qui  nous  a  coute  plus  de 
trois  millions  de  livres,  pour  y  tenir  les  assises  du  Tribunal  International 
d'Arbitrage,  le  Parlement  universel  de  la  Paix  de  toutes  les  nations  du 
monde. 

M.  Arnaud  wished  to  pay  homage  to  the  name  of  an  Italian 
Oitizen  who  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  Arbitration 
l>etween  nations,  and  announced  that  a  Congress  of  the  League  of 
Peace  of  Liberty  founded  by  M.  Charles  Lemonnier  was  about  to  take 
place  in  Grenoble  next  August. 

Mrs.  LOCKWOOD  said  that  to  her  mind  the  only  weakness  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  was  their  failure  to  suggest 
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what  Mr.  Pratt  had  suggested — an  International  Arbitral  Tribunal  for 
the  settlement  of  cases  that  might  arise,  such  as  those  in  the  Behring 
Sea  and  Newfoundland.  The  Pan-American  Congress  proposed  to 
create  a  Court  for  every  occasion,  but  what  was.  needed  was  a  permanent 
Court.  They  did  not  want  to  have  fresh  men  who  had  not  studied  the 
question,  but  the  most  learned  men  of  every  nationality. 

The  Baron  Db  St.  Georges-Armstrong  said  it  had  been  argued 
that  physical  sanction  would  be  required  for  treaties  and  for  inter- 
national decisions,  but  that  sanction  was  to  be  found  in  the  judicial 
guarantee  of  nations.  After  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  the 
Congress  at  Berlin  took  into  account  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  and 
reformed  it.  In  1885  again  the  Congress  of  great  nations  prevented 
Greece  from  making  war  against  Turkey.  The  great  powers,  too,  had 
guaranteed  Servian  and  Roumanian  independence  and  neutralized  Swit- 
zerland and  Belgium. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

THIRD    RESOLUTION. 

Senor  Don  Arturo  di  Marcoartu  proposed  : 

(English.) 

''  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  no  treaty  should 
receive  the  support  of  the  national  representatives  in  any 
Parliament  unless  it  contains  a  clause  which  provides  that 
any  question  arising*  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration." 

(French.) 

"Que  ce  Oongr^s  est  d'avis  que  nul  Trait6  ne  devrait 
recevoir  I'appul  des  repr^sentants  des  nations  dans  aucun 
Parlement  a  moins  qu  il  ne  contienne  une  clause  portant 
que  toute  question  soulev6e  soit  soumise  k  I'arbitrage. 

M.  Frederic  Passy  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Signor  Mazzoleni  (Milan)  sent  the  following  communi- 
cation on  the  whole  question  :  — 

international  arbitration. 

I.  Principles  of  Arbitration.  On  doctrinal  and  historical  considerations,  I  refer 
to  the  report  on  Inteniatioitcd  Arbitration  laid  before  the  Rome  Congress  (12tliio  16th 
May,  1889)  and  published  in  the  records  of  the  said  Congress  (pp.  95-181),  theftewi- 
ments  relating  to  it  and  the  resolutions  proposed  and  carried. 

Arbitration  as  a  juridical  and  political  institution  in  international  intercourse, 
the  delegation  conferred  by  mutual  agreement,  to  one  or  more  persons  or  to  friendli 
powers,  to  judge  ex  equo  et  bono  a  given  question  on  which  a  contention  exists  between 
two  or  more  States. 

Arbitration  differs  from  good  offices  or  mediation  ;  these  may  lead  diplomatically 
to  arbitration  as  was  the  case  in  the  contest  between  the  republics  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica,  which,  through  the  pacific  intervention  of  three  other  republics  of  Guat- 
emala, San  Salvador,  and  Hondiu-as,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  parties  by  mutual  agree- 
ment to  submit  their  contest  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  brought  into  friendly  contact,  the  five  republics  proved  the  beneficial  practical 
ree^ults  of  arbitration  by  a  subsequent  treaty  establishing  a  federation  with  a  council 
residing  in  the  Capital  of  Honduras. 

Arbitration  can  be  resorted  t(>  in  all  international  contests,  exceptions  being  very 
rare,  as  has  been  judged  by  the  Brussels  International  Jiu-idical  Conference;  of  1873^ 
which  proclaimed  arbitration  as  a  meansr essentially  just^  reasonable^  and  evrni  compulsory. 
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Arbitration  is  not  advisable  onl^  in  contests  of  great  magnitude,  where  the 
honour,  the  dignity,  or  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  State  are  engaged.  In  this  case 
a  congress  or  mediation,  subject  in  all  cases  to  popular  vote,  taken  directly  or  in- 
directly, but  in  all  cases  unmistakeably  free,  is  to  be  preferred.  Tho  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  peoples  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  modern 
public  law,  and  therefore  contrary  to  it,  conquest  open  or  disguised  under  any  shape. 

II.  Arbitral  Treaties.  But  in  order  that  arbitration  may  find  immediate  appli- 
cation on  a  contest  arising,  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  political  constitutions  of  the 
States,  the  formal  obligation  never  to  take  up  arms,  but  to  submit  every  quarrel  to 
arbitration,  be  included. 

The  New  York  and  Vermont  Peace  Assembly  stated  this  niaxiin  in  1837  before 
the  United  States  Congress  in  the  following  petition  : 

"  Whereas  arbitration  occurs  now-a-days  as  an  accidental  fact,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  obtain  from  it  all  the  good  results  whereof  it  is  capable,  to  convert  it 
into  a  general  and  unalterable  institution,  and  in  the  same  time  to  work  out,  according 
to  the  common  sentiment  of  all  nations,  a  code  of  international  law. 

"  Disputes  are  better  settled,  and  more  according  to  equity,  by  a  third  impar- 
tial party  than  by  the  contending  parties.  Arbitration  would  gain  much  authority  if 
a  special  tribunal  for  this  object  were  instituted,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  which  tribunal  would  by  action  neutralise  their  diverging  interests,  and 
consequently  be  in  a  position  to  issue  more  impartial  decisions  than  any  government. 

"  That  from  this  action  good  effects  might  ensue  it  would  be  expedient  not  to 
invest  this  Tribunal  with  coercive  power. 

"  Considering  the  steadiness  with  which  nations  defend  their  honour — ^that  they 
never  wage  war  without  serious  reasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  right  settle- 
ment of  a  contest,  as  decided  by  a  competent  International  Tribunal,  based  on  the 
provisions  of  an  analagous  code,  supported  by  sound  reasons,  and  imposing  it  self 
only  on  the  sense  of  national  honour  and  equity,  would  be  favourably  accepted  by 
both  parties.  To  assert  the  contrary  would  be  like  imputini^  to  the  States,  in  questions 
of  honour,  tendencies  and  intentions  worse  than  those  of  private  citizens." 

In  the  same  sense  runs  also  the  celebrated  resolution  adopted  in  1874  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  put  by  Boardman  Smith,  of  New  York.  1 

Arbitration  ought  as  a  rule,  to  be  based  on  existing  treaties,  but  when  these  have 
been  imposed  by  the  force  of  arms,  they  can  never  constitute  a  lawful  title  against  the 
standing  rights  of  peoples  to  their  own  independence  and  liberty,  which  right  is  de 
jure  divino  according  to  the  classical  expression  of  a  celebrated  jurist,  "  No  annex- 
ation should  be  considered  legitimate,  except  by  virtue  of  tlie  free  consent  of  the 
people  concerned  "  (Paris  Congress  1889,  29th  resolution). 

Thus  no  clause  implying  a  surrender  of  independence  or  liberty  can  be  included 
in  arbitration  treaties,  according  to  the  principles  of  modern  public  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  practical  results  achieved,  especially  of  late,  by  arbitration, 
some  illustrious  jurists  raise  as  an  objection  the  absence  of  a  pawer  able  to  compel  the 
carrying  out  of  the  award  ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  arbitration  rests  on  intert 
national  trust,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  moral  control  of  the  other  nations  ensures  in 
a  sufficient  measure  the  execution  of  judgments.  Then  the  objection,  if  good  theoreti- 
cally, ceases  to  be  so  in  fact. 

Arbitration  can  in  principle  have  no  other  antagonists  than  those  interested  in  the 
armaments  and  the  continuance  of  the  present  latent  state  of  war.  Juridical  reason, 
both  moral  and  politic,  stands  on  the  side  of  arbitration,  and  this  professors  of  inter- 
national law  ought  to  inculcate,  reserving  an  important  place  to  arbitration  in  their 
places  (See  resolution  15,  16,  17,  Paris  Congress,  1889). 

The  questions  open  to  debate  about  arbitration,  concern  not  so  much  arbitration 
in  itself,  as  its  modes  of  application,  viz.  : — 

I.  The  law  to  be  applied  or  in  other  words  the  codification  of  international  law 
according  to  the  principles  and  the  new  relations  between  civilised  nations. 

II.  The  constitution  of  permaiient  courts  of  arbitration  and  their  different  func- 
tions and  spheres  of  efficiency. 

These  two  momentous  questions  have  formed  the  subject  of  serious  study  on  the 
part  of  eminent  men,  from  Emmanuel  Kant  and  Jeremy  Bentham  down  to  Stuart 
Mill,  Charles  Summer,  Henry  Richard,  Dudley  Field,  Biuntschli,  Laveleye,  Mancini. 
Xjeone  Levi,  whose  scheme  of  a  high  council  or  nations  has  been  approved  last  year 

L  A  ref erenoe  to  it  will  be  found  at  p.  106  of  the  records  of  the  Congress  of  Rome— 
Report  on  Arbitration  by  Maszoleni. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  we  may  here  refer  to  the  oonolaHon,  <m  the  17th  ^nd  18th  of  April 
-Uwt^  of  a  pennanent  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  Ameriban  3t»tee, 
tmi  of  which  sent  in  only  ten  after  their  ra^fioation  of  the  te«aty. 
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by  the  Paris  InterDational  Congress.     (Resolution  25). 

III.  Arbitral  Tribunals.  The  constitution  of  a  unique  Tribunal  or  Supreme 
Council  of  Arbitration  for  all  international  disputes,  is  approved  of  by  all  the  friends 
of  peace.  But,  as  regards  the  European  continent,  some  political  and  juridical  diffi- 
culties dependent  on  the  difEerent  forms  of  government,  are  in  opposition  to  the  scheme. 

These  difficulties  can  be  removed  only,  and  perhaps  in  a  time  near  at  hand,  by 
the  evolutionary  process  of  tlie  existing  institutions. 

The  CongresF,  in  reasserting  on  this  point  the  resolution  of  the  Paris  Congress, 
ought  to  recommend  to  students  of  International  Law  and  to  Parliaments  the  adop- 
tion in  principle  of  Levi's  scheme,  which  is  unquestionably  to  be  classed  among  the 
best  on  the   complex  and  difficult  subject. 

SECTION  C. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander,  Convener  of  the  Sectional  Com- 
mittte  on  this  Section,  read  the  following  report : — 

Three  papers  have  been  presented  under  this  heading,  two  of  which 
deal  so  largely  with  the  same  questions  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
summarise  the  greater  part  of  them  jointly  rather  than  separately, 
giving  the  conclusions  of  each  in  the  writers'  own  words.  The  first  is 
by  Mr.  J.  Anson  Farrer,!  and  the  second  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gover,  LL.D.  They 
both  deal  exclusively  with  the  branch  of  international  law  which 
derives  its  title,  and  in  great  part  its  origin,  from  Grotius'  well  known 
treatise,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads.  Mr.  Gover  enumerates  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna  in  1815,  of  Washington  in  1842  and  1872,  and  of  Paris  in  1856, 
with  the  declarations  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1872,  and 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  as  all  the  international  Acts  which  have 
left  any  mark  of  permanent  utility  on  International  Law. 

Mr.  Farrer  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  possibilities  of  further 
amending  International  Law,  in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  rights  of 
belligerents.  He  considers  that  the  desirability  of  bringing  divergent 
customs  into  uniformity  on  such  subjects  as  the  rule  that  enemy's  goods 
are  as  safe  on  a  neutral  vessel  as  on  neutral  territory  "cannot  be 
exaggerated."  Both  writers  refer  to  the  difficult  questions,  still 
controverted,  whether  the  definition  of  contraband  of  war  includes  coal, 
provisions,  etc.,  and  what  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  right  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Gover's  paper  takes  a  somewhat  desponding  view  of  the  future. 
Starting  with  a  reference  to  the  prospects  of  a  great  international 
European  War,  such  as  men  were  tremblingly  looking  forward  to  as 
immediately  imminent  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  which  he  appears  to 
think  still  likely  to  occur,  he  thinks  that  in  such  a  war  the  bounds  set 
to  warfare,  and  the  efforts  of  diplomatists  and  international  lawyers 
during  the  past  century  would  be  soon  overstepped.  His  general  con- 
clusions are  stated  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Having  thus  surveyed  in  some  slight  detail  the  whole  field  of 
conjecture  opened  by  the  original  question,  which  has  formed  the 
subject  matter  of  this  paper,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  we  cannot  in 
the  whole,  arrive  at  very  encouraging  conclusions.  We  have  seen  that 
although  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  that  so  far  as  humanitarian 
considerations  prevail,  there  will  be  no  retrogression  in  any  great  future 
war,  there  are  reasons  for  grave  apprehension  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
other  broad  restrictions  imposed  on  belligerents  by  International  Law. 

"  That  such  apprehension  appears  to  savour  somewhat  of  pessimism 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  matter  from  being  very  seriously  considered 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  progress 
of  civilisation. 

"  It  will  be  said  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  that  it 

1,    Mr.  Fatrer's  paper  has  beioi  published  by  the  Peaoe  Society,  ef  whom  oopiee  mi^  <be 

obtained.  
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really  amoants  to  this  : — Expediency  and  self-interest  alone  will  dictate 
the  actions  of  belligerents.  This  is  just  wh&t  it  does  amount  to,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  Moreover  the 
same  conclusion  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  comparatively  small 
war  confined  for  instance  to  two  European  States,  as  here  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  neutral  Powers  to  maintain  inviolate 
principles  affecting  themselves.  Under  the  best  possible  conditions  a 
war  on  such  a  scale  as  we  have,  for  purpose  of  argument,  imagined, 
would  be  a  fatality  fraught  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences  to 
mankind  at  large. 

"Should  such  a  fatality  actually  ensue,  however,  international  jurists 
and  all  true  advocates  of  Peace,  must,  we  fear,  be  prepared  to  witness  at 
least  a  temporary  overthrow  of  many  of  their  most  cherished  principles. 
Whether  this  disaster  would  be  altogether  a  temporary  one,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  We  fear  that  it  would  at  any  rate,  materially  retard  the 
advent  of  that  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  which  has  been 
the  dream  not  of  Grotius  only  but  of  so  many  poets  and  philosophers 
of  all  countries  and  ages." 

"  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall,  a  famous  International  Jurist  of  to-day,  has  a 
curious  and  apposite  suggestion  on  this  point  in  the  preface  to  a  recent 
edition  of  his  well  known  work.  He  says  : — '  Conduct  in  the  next  war 
will  certainly  be  hard ;  it  ia  very  doubtful  if  it  will  be  scrupulous, 
whether  on  the  part  of  belligerents  or  neutrals,  and  most  likely  the 
next  war  will  be  great.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  next 
war  is  unscrupulously  waged,  it  also  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction 
towards  increased  stringency  of  law.  In  a  community  as  in  an 
individual,  passionate  excess  is  usually  followed  by  a  reaction  of  con- 
science.' 

"  Mr.  Farrer  contended  with  much  force  for  the  extension  of 
the  exemption  of  private  property  on  land  from  seizure  in  time  of 
war  to  private  property  on  sea,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  after  the 
Paris  Conference  of  1856,  and  supported  by  Russia  and  other  Powers. 
He  then  dwells  upon  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  proposals  agreed  to 
by  all  the  chief  military  Powers,  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874, 
for  formulating  laws  of  war  in  the  direction  of  greater  humanity 
were  nullified  by  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to  consent  to  them. 
Referring  to  these  proposals,  he  concludes  as  follows  : — 

"  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  important  than  the  general 
admission  of  such  a  principle  as  that  :  '  The  laws  of  war  do  not  allow 
to  belligerents  an  unlimited  power  as  to  the  choice  of  means  of  injuring  the 
enemy,  a  principle  which  involves  the  prohibition  (1)  of  the  use  of  poison 
or  poisoned  weapons,  (2)  of  the  murder  by  treachery  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  hostile  army  or  nation,  (3)  of  the  murder  of  a 
surrendered  antagonist,  (4)  of  the  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be 
given,  (5)  of  the  use  of  arms  or  projectiles,  in  addition  to  explosive 
bullets,  calculated  to  cause  unnecessary  pain,  (6)  of  the  abuse  of  the 
flag  of  truce  or  of  the  military  uniform  of  the  enemy,  (7)  of  the  need- 
less destruction  or  seizure  of  the  enemy's  property. 

"  It  would  be  also  desirable  to  add  to  an  International  Code,  an 
express  prohibition  of  pillage  in  war,  or  of  the  confiscation  of  private 
property.  And  not  only  the  property  of  individuals,  but  their  lives 
their  family  honour  and  rights,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
should  be  safeguarded  from  injury. 

.  *'  Then  again,  it  should  be  illegal  to  compel  the  population  of  an 
occupied  territory  to  join  in  militsoy  operations  against  their^ country, 
or  to  swear  allegiance  to  their  enemy.      All  the  personal  effects  of 
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prisoners  of  war,  except  their  arms,  should  be  deemed  and  declared  their 
private  property. 

"  Above  all,  it  ought  to  be  agreed  that  towns  taken  by  storm  should 
not  be  given  up  to  troops  for  plunder  ;  that  only  fortified  places  should 
be  liable  to  bombardment,  and  towns  or  open  villages  be  exempt  from 
attack  or  bombardment.  Churches,  libraries,  museums,  and  hospitals,, 
should  be  specially  spared,  even  in  attacks  on  fortified  places. 

"  Reprisals  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  disproportionately  severe, 
and  should  be  allowed  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who  should  also  determine  their  degree  and  duration. 

"A  clause  making  illicit  the  threat  of  extermination  towards  a 
garrison  that  obstinately  holds  a  fortress,  was  unanimously  rejected .  at 
Brussels,  and  therefore  the  massacre  of  a  brave  but  conquered  garrison 
is  still  part  of  good  war,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  code  of  Christendom  ;  but 
the  clause  should  be  an  essential  proposition  in  an  International  Code. 
So  should  a  clause,  that  no  commander  should  be  forced  to  capitulate 
under  dishonourable  conditions,  or  to  surrender  unconditionally.  It 
was  only  our  insistence  on  an  unconditional  surrender  from  Arabi  in 
1882,  that  led  to  our  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  all  that  came  after. 
Arabi  offered  to  surrender,  but  our  military  and  naval  forces  were  not  so 
to  be  baulked  of  their  sport  and  their  prey. 

"  If  some  of  these  suggested  reforms  should  seem  Utopian,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  all  actually  advocated  at  the  Brussels. 
Conference  by  practical  military  men,  and  are  therefore  presumably  of 
practicable  adoption  by  international  agreement.  They  are  all  precisely 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  prohibition  of  explosive  bullets,  and  would, 
if  adopted,  depend  on  precisely  the  same  sanction,  namely,  on  the 
conscience  of  the  consenting  Powers.  It  must  be  hoped  that  whenever 
again  a  serious  effort  is  made  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  bring  some 
sort  of  rules  into  the  conduct  of  their  wars  on  sea  and  land,  opposition 
will  not  again  come  from  a  country  like  our  own  which  has  done  so 
much  in  other  respects  for  promoting  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we  can  all  agree  to  regulate  our  conduct  of 
hostilities  with  the  reservations  above  mentioned,  it  would  be  much 
better,  and  quite  as  easy  to  agree  once  and  for  all  to  the  abolition  of  war 
itself,  as  to  the  abolition  of  its  most  hateful  incidents.  But  if  progress, 
mu^  be  slow  to  be  effective,  it  may  be  historically  necessary,  in  our 
gradual  evolution  to  a  better  state  of  things,  to  attack  the  details  of  the 
war-system  first  before  we  attack  the  custom  itself." 

Signer  Mazzolbni,  in  the  portion  of  his  paper  which  deals  with 
this  subject,  takes  broader  ground  than  even  Mr.  Farrer.     He  says  : 

Treaties  imposed  by  force  being  deprived  of  the  consent  of  the  peoples  con^ 
corned,  last  only  as  far  as  violence  lasts,  and  the  party  who  had  to  submit  does  not 
become  strong  enough  to  rebel  against  them  and  bear  them  in  the  face  of  tli& 
oppressor. 

"  The  law  of  nations  is  ancient  as  the  lustorical  world  ;  it  is  the  expression  of 
the  relations  necessarily  existing  between  one  people  and  another ;  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  external  mission  of  the  peoples,  which  mission  pertains  to  their 
nationality,  and  will  last  for  ever.  It  follows  human  progress  and  changes  with 
the  prevalent  ideas — starts  from  different  points  and  by  different  ways,  following 
always  tke  extension  of  the  sphere  of  international  association,  and  will  be  radically 
renovated  when,  emnities  having  died  out  and  jealousies  disappeared,  the  holy 
alliancp  of  the  peoples  will  cancel  every  trace  and  remembcance  of  the  Vienna 
treaties  and  of  their  stationary  politics." 

Thus  wrote  Joseph  Mazzini,  in  1839. 

And  another  illustrious  Italian  writer,  Terence  Mamiani  in  his  golden  book^ 
."  On  a  new  European  law  "  (published  in  Turin  in  1859X  traced  on  the  footsteps  of 
Kant,  the  first  lines  of  a  new  international  legislation  rounded  on  the  principles  of 
morals  and  justice  sanctioning  the  autonomy  of  States  and  the  impreocriptible  right 
of  every  people  td  their  independence. 
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Accordingly  he  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  BOiied  oif  general  principles, 
as  to  the  imprescribable  right  of  every  people  to  independence  and 
self-government,  the  applicability  of  the  moral  law  alike  to  States  and 
to  individuals,  and  so  forth.  On  these  cases  he  proposes  the  codification 
of  international  law,  and  suggests  that  the  Peace  Congress  should 
appoint  commissions  to  deal  with  different  branches  of  law,  which 
should  place  themselves  into  communication  with  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
hational  law  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  insure  the  help  of  jurists.  Finally^ 
he  refers  to  the  desirability  of  permament  arbitral  treaties- 

In  moving  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  thia 
section.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to- 
group  the  international  conventions  together.  These  conventions  dealt 
with  law  in  different  countries.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  which  provided  that  all  the  governments  of  the  countriea 
represented  at  the  Conference  would  introduce  and  carry  satisfactory 
laws  regulating  the  question  of  slavery.  Next  there  was  a  convention 
which  agreed  to  enforce  certain  principles  with  regard  to  patents,  trade- 
marks and  so  on.  Then  there  were  two  societies,  one  of  which  owed  it& 
origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the  late  Dr.  Miles,  who  came  from  America 
tp  bring  together  celebrated  jurists  for  the  purpose  of  codifying  the 
law.  The  public  perhaps  heard  very  little  about  that,  but  from  time  to 
time  summaries  of  international  law  had  been  produced. 

Mr.  Alexander  concluded  the  report  by  reading  the 
following  resolutions  :  — 

(English.) 

I.  The  Oongress  expresses  its  extreme  regret  that  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  to 
codify  the  rules  of  International  Law  affecting  the  conduct 
of  belligerents,  and  to  introduce  regulations  limiting  the 
inhumanity  of  War,  should  hitherto  have  failed,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  means  may  speedily  be  found  for  re- 
opening the  question. 

II.  The  Congress  rejoices  at  the  numerous  Inter* 
national  Conventions  entered  into  within  the  last  few  years 
for  regulating  matters  of  common  interest  including  the 
Postal  and  Telegraphic  Conventions,  the  Convention  of 
Industrial  Property  for  regulating  patents  and  trade  marks, 
the  Congo  Convention  of  Berlin,  and  the  recent  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  of  Brussels,  as  evidences  of  the  possibility  of 
assimilating  the  laws  of  different  countries  with  regard  to 
commercial  and  humanitarian  questions. 

It  recognizes  with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  the 
endeavours  made  bv  the  Belgian  Government  in  summoning^ 
International  Conferences  on  Commercial  Law  at  Antwerp 
in  1886,  and  at  Brussels  in  1888,  by  the  French  Government 
in  summoning  a  Congress  on  the  same  subjects  at  Paris  in 
1889,  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  summoning  a  Conference  on  Maritime  Law^ 
which  met  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  to  obtain  similar 
results  with  regard  to  further  important  branches  of  com- 
mercial law. 

The  Congress  also  expresses  11^  satisfiiction  at  the 
labours  of  ^e  Institute  of  International  Law  and  the 
Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  promoting  the  settlement  and  oniflcation  of 
public  and  private  International  Ijii'^,  aiiid  commercial  usage 
oil  many  different  points.    It  recognises  in  all  these  efforts  & 
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intercourse  of  nations,  but  to  eliminate  sources  of  interna- 
tional irritation,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise, 
and  to  establish  a  habit  of  international  juridical  relations 
wbicli  is  of  happy  augrury  for  the  cause  of  Peace." 

(Fkknch.) 

*'  I.  Le  Oongrrds  exprime  un  profoimd  regret  de  ce  que 
la  tentative  faite  par  la  Gon£§rence  de  BruxeUes  en  1874 
pour  codifler  les  dispositions  dii  Droit  International  ayant 
rapport  k  la  oonduite  des  belligr^rants,  et  pour  y  fitire  entrer 
des  r^grlements  limitant  les  horreurs  de  la  ^erre,  soit,  jusqu'k 
pr<6sent,  rest^e  sans  suite,  et  il  esp^re  vivement  que  cette 
question  pourra  6tre  bientdt  rouverte." 

''  II.  Le  Oongrr^s  se  r^jouit  des  nombreuses  Conventions 
Internationales  intervenues  pendant  oes  demi^res  ann^es  et 
ayant  pour  objet  le  r^glement  des  questions  dlnt^rgt  oommim 
teller  que  les  Conventions  Postales  et  T^l^grraphioues,  la 
Convention  sur  la  propri6t6  industrielle  qui  v^gle  les  brevets 
et  les  marques  de  mbrique,  la  Convention  du  Congo,  conclue 
k  Berlin,  et  la  r^oente  Convention  Anti-esclavagiste  conclue 
il  Bruxelles,  les  consid^rant  comme  des  preuves  de  la  possi- 
bilit6  d'arriver  k  ce  que  les  lois  des  dirorents  pays,  ayant 
trait  aux  questions  commerciales  et  humanitaires,s'accordent 
entre  elles- 

"  II  voit  avec  satisfaction  et  gratitude  les  efforts  fiiits  par 
le  Qouvernement  beige  en  convoquant  les  Conferences  In- 
ternationales 9ur  le  Droit  Commercial  en  1886  k  Anvers,  et 
en  1888  k  BruxeUes  ;  par  le  Oouvernement  £ran9ais  en  con- 
voquant un  Congr6s  sur  les  m§mes  sujets  k  Paris  en  1889,  et 
par  le  Qouvernement  des  Etats-Unis  en  convoquant  une 
Conference  sur  le  Droit  Maritime  qui  si6gea  k  Washington 
en  1889-90  dans  le  but  d'obtenir  des  r^sultats  semblables 
par  rapport  k  d'autres  branches  importantes  du  Droit 
Commercial. 

^'Le  Cbngr^s  exprime  aussl.sa  satisfaction  au  sujet  des 
travaux  de  I'Institut  de  Droit  International  et  de  ceux  de 
TAssoclation  pour  la  R^forme  et  la  Codification  du  Droit  des 
gens  tendant  a  Tunification  du  Droit  International  public  et 
priv^,  et  des  coutumes  et  usages  commerciaux.  II  voit  dans 
tons  ces  efforts  une  tendance  de  plus  en  plus  marquee,  non 
seulement  k  faciliter  les  rapports  commerciaux  entre  les 
nations,  mais  aussi  ^^liminer  les  causes  dlrritation  entre  elles, 
k  &ire  naitre  un  esprit  de  concessions  mutuelles,  e t  k  ^tablir  des 
habitudes  Internationales  de  rapports  juridiques,  qui  sont 
d'un  heureux  augure  pbur  la  cause  de  la  Paix/' 

The  resolutions  were  carried,  and  the  Congress  adjourned 
till  the  afternoon. 

PRECIS  OF  A  PAPER  BY  MR.  CREWS  DUDLEY  (OXFORD). 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  Mr.  Crews  Dudley  (Oxford)  has 
iorwarded  a  paper  entitled  '*  War,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  first, 
!^^*  What  War  is,"  and,  secondly,  '*  Some  of  the  steps  which  may  be  taken 
to  get  rid  of  it.'* 

Under  the  first  head  he  adduces  the  arguments,  brought  forward 
in  other  places,  that  war  is  anti-Christian  and  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
^he  Church  ;  condemned  by  philosophical  writers  of  ancient  and  modem 
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times,  from  whom  numerous  quotations  are  given  ;  and  wrong  in  point 
of  economic  intereets.  He  then  adduces  well-known  arguments  based 
on  the  principles  of  justice  and  morality,  in  that  war  settles  no  question 
of  right  or  wrong.  He  also  treats  the  subject  historically,  showing  how 
insignificant  the  issues  have  often  been,  and  how  easily  they  could  have 
been  settled  without  war. 

Under  the  second  head,  The  Remedies  for  War,  he  refers  to  the 
education  of  public  opinion  by  the  action  of  Peace  Societies  ;  and  insists 
that  the  citizens  of  the  several  nations  shall  compel  their  Governments 
to  seek  pacific  settlement.  Free  Trade  and  mutual  interchange  of 
benefits  between  nations  are  then  mentioned ;  and  the  developmenta 
and  codification  of  international  law  ;  the  creation  of  an  "  international 
jural  organisation,"  consisting  of  a  legislature,  a  judicature  and  an 
executive,  founded  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  Professor  Lorimer  in 
his  *'  Scheme  for  the  organisation  of  International  Government."  That 
scheme  is  then  examined  at  considerable  length,  and  is  strongly  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Crews  Dudley,  however,  thinks  that  it  would  be  "  useless  and 
senseless  "  to  attempt  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  until  the  standing^ 
armies  have  first  been  reduced. 

When  such  an  organisation  as  that  referred  to  has  been  created  "  an 
act  of  war  "  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  international  rebellion,  and  the 
representatives  ef  such  a  State  would  be  excluded  from  the  "  Inter- 
national Government "  during  such  rebellion.  "  There  would  have  to 
be  a  small  standing  force  at  the  seat  of  the  International  Government.. 
It  would  be  under  the  order  of  the  President,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  any  unusual  service  which  it  might  be  called  on  to  per- 
form." 

Reference  is  then  made  to  Professor  Bluntschli's  "Europe  as  a 
Confederation,"  and  the  writer  concludes  by  expressing  his  belief  that 
by  some  such  means  as  these,  "  as  much  harmony  will  be  introduced, 
into  the  life  of  nations  as  now  exists  in  the  life  of  cities." 
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FRIDAY   AFTERNOON,    18th   JULY. 

The  President  (Mr.  Dudley  Field)  again  took  the 
chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  sitting  having  been  read  and 
•confirmed,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  read  selections  from  certain 
letters  of  sympathy  which  had  been  received. 

The  Congress  proceeded  to  consider 

SECTION  D. 

NEUTRALISATION. 
Dr.  Charles  Richet,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  pro- 
posed the  following  resolutions  : — 

resolution  I. 

(English.) 

1.  Seeing  that  the  object  pursued  by  all  Peace  Societies 
Is  the  establishment  of  juridical  order  between  nations ; 

2.  *'  That  neutralisation  by  international  treaties  .con- 
stitutes a  step  towards  this  juridical  state,  and  lessens*  the 
number  of  districts  In  which  war  can  be  carried  on  ; 

The  Gongrress  recommends  a  larger  extension  of  the  rule 
of  neutralisation,  and  expresses  the  wish  :— 

*'l.  That  all  treaties  which  at  present  assure  to  certain 
States  the  benefit  of  neutrality  remain  in  force,  or,  if 
necessary,  be  amended  in  a  manner  to  render  the  neutrality 
more  effective,  either  by  extending*  neutralisation  to  the 
whole  of  the  State,  of  which  a  part  only  may  be  neutralised, 
or  by  ordering:  the  demolition  of  fortresses  which  constitute 
Tather  a  peril  than  a  gruarantee  for  neutrality. 

2.  **  That  new  treaties  —  provided  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  populations  concerned— be 
isoncluded  for  establishing:  the  neutralisation  of  other  States/' 

(Frexch.) 

Oonsid^rant : 

1.  ''  Que  le  but  poursuivi  par  toutes  les  Soci^t^s  de  la 
Paix  est  I'^tabllssement  de  I'ordre  juridique  entre  les 
Nations ; 

2.  ''Que  la  neutralisation,  g:arantie  par  des  trait^s 
Intemationaux,  constitue  un  acheminement  vers  cet  ^tat 
juridique,  et  diminue  le  nombre  des  lieux  oil  la  g:uerre  pourra 
Stre  fiiite ; 

Le  OongT^s  recommande  une  extension  de  plus  en  plus 
.{:rande  du  regime  de  la  neutralisation, 
**  Et  11 6met  le  vobu  : 

1.  ''Que   tous  les  tralt6s  qui  assurent  pr6sentement  k 
certains  iStats  le  blen&lt  de  la  neutrality  restent  en  vig:ueur, 
ou,  le  cas  6ch6ant.  sclent  amend^s,  de  mani^re  k  rendre  1^ 
neutrality  plus  edfeptive,  soit  en  ^tendant  la  neutralisation 
k  la  totality  de  I'ra^at  dont  une  partie  seulement  sera' 
neutralis(§e,  soit  en  ordonnant  la  demolition  de  forteress 
qui  constituent  plutdt  un  p6Til  qu'une  g:arantie   pour 
neutralit6 ; 

2.  **Que   de  nouveaux    trait6s»— pourvu    qu'ilr 
•oonformes  k  la  volenti  des  populations  qu'ils  concf  f^     \ 
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soient  conclus  pour  ^tablir  la  neutrality  d'autres  Etats." 

RESOLUTION   U. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  a  neutralised  state  shall  protect  itself 
against  any  aggression  in  violation  of  International  Treaties^  the 
Congress  considers  that  the  solution  of  this  important  and  difficult 
problem  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  it  to  arrive  at  a  formal  con- 
clusion. The  Congress,  therefore,  commends  this  part  of  the  question  to 
the  careful  study  of  the  various  Peace  Societies,  and  siu/gests  its  further 
consideration  at  the  next  PeOfCe  Congress, 

(For  final  form  of  Resolution  and  French  rendering  see  page  212.) 

In  doing  so,  he  spoke  as  follows  :-- 

II  n'est  pas  besoin  de  d^f  endre  ici  le  principe  de  la  neutralisation  des  petits  etats, 
<iar  cela  constitue  un  des  progres  lea  plus  importants  du  droit  public  international. 
II  y  a  des  peuples  qui  n'ont  pas  la  bonne  fortune  de  posseder  des  armies  innom- 
brables  avec  des  impdts  ecrasants.  Ces  nations  Ik  sont  tout  aussi  respectables  que 
les  autres,  quoiqu'elles  n*aient  pas  les  moyens  de  se  faire  respecter.  Et  bien,  c*est  14, 
le  principe  de  la  neutralisation.  Une  entente  commune  pour  le  respect  des  faibles 
et  des  petits. 

O'est  ce  qui  a  lieu  dans  les  societ^s  civilisees  :  Les  petits  sont  proteges  par  les 
lois,  les  magistrats  et  la  police  centre  les  forts.  Supposons  un  orphelin  d'une 
douzaine  d'ann^es  au  milieu  d'une  population  d'adultes  vigoureux  ;  4  la  rigueur 
chacun  de  ces  hommes  pourra  se  d^fendre  centre  son  voisin  avec  ses  armes,  son 
adresse  et  sa  force  musculaire  ;  mais  Tenfant  sera  sans  defense  et  il  sera  la  victime 
du  plus  fort  si  Ton  n'intervient  pas  pour  le  defendre  et  pour  assurer  ses  droits. 

Cette  protection,  cette  defense,  sont  necessaires  ;  car  la  vie  et  les  droits  de  cet 
enfant  sont  tout  aussi  respectables  que  la  vie  et  les  droits  de  n'importe  quel  autre 
individu.  De  m6me  qu*un  citoyen  Suisse  ou  un  citoyen  Beige  sont  des  individus 
meritant  d'etre  prot^g^s  au  mime  titre  qu'un  citoyen  Russe  ou  un  citoyen  Anglais, 
quoiqu'ils   n'aient  derriere  eux  pour  les  defendre  ni  la.  flotte  anglaise  ni  Tannic  russe. 

Nous  voudrions  mime  da  vantage,  quoi-qu'actuellement,  dans  I'^tat  present  semi- 
barbare  de  1' Europe,  deux  nations  seules  aient  le  benefice  de  la  neutrality  ;  nous 
pensons  que  cette  neutrality  pourrait  s'^tendre  k  beaucoup  d'autres.  On  ne  sait  pas 
bien  pourquoi  le  Danemark,  dont  la  population  est  de  deux  millions  d'habitants, 
n'aurait  pas  ime  neutralite  comme  la  Belgique  qui  a  six  millions  d'habitants.  Les 
Pays  Has,  le  Portugal,  seraient  dans  le  mime  cas.  Quant  aux  populations  de  la 
peninsule  Balkanique  ;  la  Roumanie,  la  Serbie,  la  Bulgarie  et  surtout  la  Grece,  la 
reconnaissance  de  leur  neutrality  serait  assur^ment  un  grand  bienfait  ;  car,  ou  peut 
dire  qu'il  y  a  14,  dans  les  conflits  des  puissances  rivales  voisines,  une  source  de  guerre 
qui  est  toujours  4  craindre. 

II  y  a  entin  une  autre  question  qui  touche  de  tres  pres  4  cette  neutralisation  des 
petits  etats  ;  c'est  la  neutralisation  de  TAlsace-Lorraine.  Ce  n'est  un  mystire  pour 
personne  que  la  conqulte  de  FAlsace-Lorraine  est  le  grand  malheur  qui  pese  sur  les 
destinees  actuelles  de  I'Europe.  S*il  est  des  faits  evidents  c'est,  d'une  part  que,  sans 
<jette  question  de  TAlsace,  une  paix  definitive  serait  peut-ltre  assur^e  4  TEurope  et, 
d'autre  part  que,  malgre  tons  les  efforts  loyaux  ou  d^loyaux,  de  douceur  ou  de 
violence,  de  bonne  ou  de  mauvaise  administration,  qui  ont  ^tl  faits  par  les  allemands 
pour  s'attacher  la  tendresse  des  populations  alsaciennes  et  lorraines,  jusqu'4  present 
tout  a  echoue.  Incessamment,  sans  hesitation,  sans  fiechir  une  setde  fois,  les 
Alsaciens  et  les  Lorrains  ont  afifirml  leur  volonte  bien  arretee  de  n'etre  pas  allemands.  Cette 
tyrannic  exercee  sur  tout  un  peuple,  nous  ramene  k  quelques  siecles  en  arriere  ;  ou, 
«i  Ton  veut,  k  I'^tat  contemporain  de  I'Afrique,  oil  des  populations  tout  entieres  sont 
trainees  en  esclavage.  Le  seul  moyen  qui  concilierait  des  int^rlts  opposes  en 
exigeant,  de  part  et  d'autre,  un  sacrifice  moral  considerable,  ce  serait  de  declarer  la 
neutralite  de  TAlsace  et  de  la  Lorraine,  avec  V  abandon  formel  de  tous  les  droits  ou 
pretendus  droits  de  I'Allemagne  et  de  la  France  k  la  possession  de  ces  provinces.  II 
y  aurait  ainsi  une  z6ne  neutre  entre  la  France  et  TAUemagne,  oti  Tinfluence  com- 
merciale,  industrielle,  litt^raire,  artistique,  scientifique  pourrait  s'exercer  en  toute 
rivalite  pacifique  et  loyale.  Mais,  en  tout  cas,  la  neutrality  serait  acquise  et  garantie 
solennellement  par  les  grandes  puissances  europeennes. 

Nous  nous  permettons  aussi  d'appeler  Tattention  sm*  un  des  considerants  de 
notre  resolution.  Nous  avons  voulu  indiquer  que  la  neutralisation  d'un  pays  ne 
devait  pas  Itre  etablie  sans  que  les  populations  interessees  fusisent  consultees.  C*e8t  14, 
assurement  un  des  grands  principes  qui  doivent  dominer  le  droit  international.     II  y  a 
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une  conacieBce  pour  les  nations,  comine  pour  les  individus  ^  et  la  violation  de 
cette  conscience  nationale  constitue  un  veritable  attentat.  De  14  cette  conclusion  que 
les  nations  dont  nous  venons  de  donner  ici  les  noms  auront  4  se  prononcer  elles 
mSmes,  parle  suffrage  universe!  direct  ou  indirect,  sur  Tacceptation  ou  la  non  accepta- 
tion de  la  neutrality. 

Telles  sont  les  raisons  qui  nous  paraissent  formelles  en  favour  d'une  vaste 
neutralisation  des  pet  its  etits  :  Mais,  autant  nous  sommes  affirmatifs  quant  au  but  4 
atteindre  ;  autant  nou^i  somuies  h^sitants  quant  aux  moyens  k  employer  pour  y 
parvenir.  En  vain  un  Etat  neutre  a  sa  neutrality  solidement  garantie  par  des  traites 
internationaux  solennels,  au  moment  d^une  guerre,  surtout  si  cette  guerre  comprend 
plusieurs  nations  bellig^rantes  ;  quelles  seront  les  sauvegardes  effectives  ? 

Pour  prendre  un  exemple,  et  malheureusement  cet  exemple  est  presque  mena^ant 
depuis  quelques  ann^es — Supposons  qu*une  grande  guerre  delate  entre  la  France  et 
la  Russic  reunies  contre  rAUemagne,  TAngleterre,  TAutriche,  et  Tltalie  rdunies  ; 
quelle  sera  la  sanction  d'une  violation  du  territoire  Suisse  ou  du  territoire  beige  ?  En 
vain  la  nation  neutre  violee  protestera  par  des  notes  diplomatiques  ou  meme  par  la 
resistance  de  sa  petite  arm^e.  II  n'en  sera  pas  moins  vrai  que  le  vainqueur  aura 
raison  et  pourra  se  rire  des  protestations  de  la  nation  neutre  violee,  comme  de  la 
nation  adverse  vaincue. 

Cette  protection  de  la  neutrality  est  d'une  importance  extreme  ;  mais  la  question 
n'est  pas  assez  avanct'e  pour  que  nous  proposions  une  solution  quelconque.  Done 
nous  nous  contenterons  de  la  signaler  k  Inattention  des  Membres  du  Congr^s  et  nous 
proposons  de  la  mettre  k  Tordre  du  jour  du  prochain  Congr^s  de  Rome,  qui  •  de vra  en 
faire  une  etude  approfondie. 

Esp4rons  que  le  droit  international  sera  constitu^,  que  les  petites  nations  seront 
neutralisees,  que  les  populations  soumises  H  la  tyrannic  de  T^tranger  recouvreront  leur 
ind^pen dance,  que  leur  neutrality  sera  garantie  et  garantie  d'une  maniere  si  efficace 
que  nul  Gouvemement  n'osera  courir  les  risques  de  la  violer. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  then  seconded  the  motion  and  read 
the  following  paper  on 

'  NEUTRALISATION. 

It  will  be  long  ere  the  peacemakers  of  the  world  have  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  occupy  themselves  with  international  politics,  and  to 
seek  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  conflict,  whilst 
waiting  for  the  reign  of  law.  Yet,  whilst  waiting  for  the  reign  of  force 
to  be  superseded,  we  must  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  actual  evils,  and 
deal  with  the  actual  causes  of  war  which  surround  us.  Although  it  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  exclude  existing  political  questions  from 
the  consideration  of  this  Congress,  still,  in  a  general  sense,  we  must  con- 
sider what  policy  should  be  pursued  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  of 
peace.  I  would  begin  by  calling  attention  to  a  fact  with  which  you  are 
all  familiar.  One  of  the  numerous  causes  of  danger  to  Europe,  which 
may  at  any  time  lead  to  war,  is  the  position  of  some  of  the  weaker 
States,  which  in  times  of  conflict  are  liable  to  have  their  independence 
assailed.  The  historical,  moral,  and  social  life  of  a  small  nation  is  as 
valuable  to  it  as  that  of  a  larger  State  ;  and,  therefore,  its  rights  of 
independence,  self-government,  and  national  development  are  as  sacred 
as  in  any  other  cases.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  every  community  of 
men  which  has  a  history  and  a  literature,  a  long  individual  existence  of 
its  own,  is  precious  to  the  world.  It  has  its  special  ideas,  character, 
teaching,  and  discoveries,  and  therefore  it  has  a  recognised  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  world.  The  progress  of  mankind  depends  upon 
the  largest  possible  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Who 
shall  say  that  the  world  is  not  the  richer  for  such  little  states  as  Attica, 
Egypt,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland  ?  All  such  considerations,  how- 
ever, and  every  element  of  justice  and  every  thought  of  what  is  due  to 
mankind,  are  ignored  and  ruthlessly  trampled  upon  in  war.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Holland  know  this.  They  and  the  states  of  the 
Balkans  are  alike  conscious  at  this  moment  of  insecurity,  owing 
to    the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  other  and  greater  &cates,  when 
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once  the  sword  has  flown  from  the  scabbard.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  in  time  of  peace  the  international  politician  should  consider  in 
what  way  those  small  nations  may  be  removed  from  becoming  a  cause 
or  pretext  for  war  ;  how  far  it  can  be  made  impossible  that  they  should 
be  causes  of  conflict,  arising  out  of  their  very  weakness.  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  are  supposed  to  be  protected  by  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 
Greater  Powers,  and  yet  so  little  confidence  have  they  in  the  morality  or 
justice  of  the  Powers  that  these  small  states  have  been  obliged  to  spend 
the  hard-won  earnings  of  their  people  in  increasing  armaments,  more 
especially  of  late  years.  Revenues  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  works 
of  civilization  and  humanity  are  expended  in  devising  works  of  des- 
truction. Men  are  called  from  the  loom  or  the  plough,  and  have  to 
desert  occupations  necessary  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  their  nation. 
Is  it  outside  the  aims  of  this  Congress  to  recognise  this,  and  to  consider 
how  to  preserve  the  independence  of  such  nations  by  safe  and  efficient 
guarantees  ?  Is  it  outside  the  sphere  of  this  Congress  to  consider  how 
weak  peoples  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  wasting  their  re- 
sources in  military  preparations.  It  is  an  utter  disgrace  to  the  Great 
Powers  that  it  should  be  so.  The  friends  of  peace  are  accused  of  un- 
practical and  visionary  proposals  which  ignore  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  they  are  accused  of  hurting  their  own  cause.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  Peace  Societies  should  relieve  themselves  of  this  re- 
proach by  recognising  actual  facts  and  suggesting  remedies  for  them.  Let 
them  state  what  they  would  propose  to  such  a  state  as  Belgium  or  Swit- 
zerland. Would  they  bring  forward  their  theory,  that  even  in  self- 
defence  arms  may  not  be  taken  up  in  such  a  case  ?  Would  they  say  to 
Belgium  and  Switzerland,  "  Disarm,  and  trust  in  the  good  faith  of 
those  great  military  states  which  surround  you  "  ?  For  my  part,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  great  Powers  should  by  joint  action  relieve 
the  states  which  are  supposed  to  have  their  independence  guaranteed 
from  the  necessity  of  spending  their  resources  in  self-defence.  It 
might  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  although  many  objections  will 
be  made  by  my  hearers.  The  states  of  Europe  should  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact,  under  which  anyone  of  them  violating  the  neutrality 
of  a  state  which  has  been  guaranteed  should  be  responsible  to  the  re- 
maining states  for  any  violation  of  the  compact.  The  question  becomes 
the  more  important  in  consequence  of  the  present  condition  of  Egypt, 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania,  which  are  under  no  such  guarantee  as 
is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium.  In  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  those  countries  it  appears  to  me  that  the  peace- 
makers should  urge  the  need  of  such  a  guarantee.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  course  would  remove  these  people  from  the  category  of  being 
sources  of  great  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Secondly,  it  is  the  duty 
of  peacemakers  to  enable  such  states  to  develop  their  prosperity,  instead 
of  ruining  themselves  by  the  maintenance  of  costly,  and  perhaps  use- 
less, armies.  If  the  Peace  Societies  say  that  this  is  none  of  their  busi- 
ness I  am  at  issue  with  them.  Peace  Societies  should  occupy  them- 
selves with  every  practical  question  which  makes  for  war  or  peace.  To 
my  mind,  a  great  error  of  the  friends  of  peace  in  the  past  has  been  the 
reassertion  of  general  principles  without  attempting  to  recognise  the 
obstacles,  true  or  false,  which,  according  to  general  opinion,  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  adoption.  Until  they  meet  these  objections,  the  Peace 
Societies  will  continue  to  have  as  little  infiuence  on  the  public  at  large 
as  they  have  hitherto  had.  They  are  bound  to  enter  upon  a  new  sphere 
of  duty — i.e,y  that  of  studying  all  the  causes  of  war,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  supply  the  remedies  appropriate  to  each 
particular  kind  of  case.  I  submit  that  the  existence  of  weak  States,  and 
the  necessity  for  preventing  them  from  being  causes  of  war,  by  guaran- 
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tees  for  their  neutrality,  forms  a  subject  which  it  is  the  duty  of  practical 
men  to  study  and  discuss. 

DISCUSSION. 

M.  Desmoulins  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  add  to 
the  first  part  of  the  Resolution  the  words,  "  and  for  guar- 
anteeing  the  neutralisation  of  Elsass  and  LothringenJ^ 

The  President  said  such  a  proposal  was  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  Resolutions. 

M.  Desmoulins  said  he  was  no  revolutionary,  and,  in  fact,  22 
years  ago,  though  he  was  a  Republican,  he  advised  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  not  to  go  to  war,  but  to  set  an  example  of  disarmament.  His 
articles  were  printed  in  1868,  two  years  before  the  war.  He  now  had  a 
special  mandate  from  two  Lodges  in  the  South  of  France  to  bring 
forward  this  subject  of  the  neutralisation  of  Elsass  and  Lothringen. 

The  President  :  I  must  rule  that  you  are  out  of  order.  I  am 
sorry  to  do  it ;  but  you  are  not  in  order  in  alluding  to  a  political  question 
that  agitates  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

M.  Desmoulins  said  that  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxembourg 
were  neutralised,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible  war  between  France 
and  Germany  those  territories  were  not  violated.  That  was  a  powerful 
proof  of  the  influence  of  neutralisation.  Switzerland,  with  its  22 
Cantons,  was  also  neutralised,  and  he  thought  the  principle  of  neutralisa- 
tion should  be  extended  to  other  districts. 

The  President  ruled  that  it  was  out  of  order. 

M.  Bajer  said  it  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  small  States, 
but  also  in  that  of  the  great  nations  to  neutralise  the  weaker  nations. 
The  small  States  were  very  often  the  occasion  of  conflicts.  The  war  of 
1864  was  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  1866,  which  was  itself  the  pre- 
preparation  for  the  dreadful  work  of  1870.  The  small  States  were 
like  boxes  of  matches,  which  could  be  the  beginning  of  very  large 
fires. 

Mr.  C;  E.  Maurice  (London)  said  that,  unfortunately,  as  human 
nature  was  constituted,  the  right  to  protect  almost  always  produced  a 
supposed  right  to  dictate,  and  he  was  afraid  that  even  those  States 
which  were  already  neutralised  had  experience  rather  more  than  they 
liked  of  that  right  to  dictate  as  the  result  of  the  right  to  protect. 
Shortly  after  the  Congress  of  1856  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  great 
Powers  to  dictate  to  Belgium  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  her  R-ess, 
and  Switzerland  had  had  her  right  of  asylum  interfered  with  in  a  way 
which  larger  Powers  would  not  have  endured.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  neutralisation  might  have  been  an  unavoidable  necessity  at  the 
time  when  there  were  only  great  Powers  to  protect  and  small  Powers 
to  be  protected  or  plundered,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  since  1815 
there  had  been  seven  new  additions  to  the  nations  of  Europe — Belgium, 
Italy,  Greece,  Roumania,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  Those 
States  should  learn  to  stand  together,  and  put  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  Powers,  so  as  to  be  represented  in  Congresses, 
It  seemed  to  him  that  they  lost  something  for  the  cause  of  peace  when 
thoy  weakened  the  position  of  small  States  by  putting  them  in  a  pro- 
tected position.  They  felt  the  need  of  peace  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
great  Powers,  because  they  knew  they  were  most  likely  to  suffer. 

M.  Gaston  Morin  said  that,  like  M.  Desmoultos,  he  had  been 
sent  to  the  Congress  expressly  to  bring  forward  the  views  which  that 
gentleman  had  mentioned  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  M.  Desmoulins  had  beep 
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raled  out  of  order,  he  would  not  detain  the  Congress  by  pressing  his 
right  to  speak. 

Mr.  Charles  Twrfci^ip^nv  fhr^npriif  that  the  second  portion  of  the 
Resolution  was  incompatible  with  what  went  before  it.  It  was  not  for 
the  Congress  to  anticipate  diificulties.  They  should  rather  rest  upon 
the  evidence  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  that  neutralisation  tended  to 
do  away  with  war.  But  their  opponents  would  lay  hold  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Resolution  as  an  argument  that  they  had  been  recom.- 
mending  a  course  which  they  did  not  see  their  way  to.  All  present 
were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  principles  of  peace  should  be 
carried  out  in  their  integrity,  and  that  they  should  have  faith  in  God 
as  an  overruling  power.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  that,  acting  as 
men  of  the  world,  it  was  judicious  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents  an  argument  which  they  would  certainly  use  if  the  second 
part  of  that  Resolution  went  out  to  the  public.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  Bureau  would  be  authorised  to  withdraw  the  second  Resolution 
altogether.  In  conclusion,  he  proposed  that  the  Bureau  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  the  second  Resolution. 

Mrs.  Bblva  LOCKWOOD  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E.  KiMBBR  was  rather  astonished  that  the  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment did  not  think  it  was  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  anti- 
cipate difficulties.  In  whatever  they  did  they  should  be  practical, 
and  as  practical  men  and  women  they  were  bound  to  anticipate  diffi- 
culties. Let  opponents  say  what  they  liked,  but  the  members  of  the 
Congress  should  go  on  in  their  own  straitforward  peaceful  course. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  necessity  to  fear  any  antagonism  or  hostility 
to  their  main  purpose.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  sermons  he  ever  heard 
was  by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  said,  *'  Do  not  let  us  hear  only 
abstract  resolutions  or  your  vague  sentimentality,  but  let  us  come  down 
to  the  sound  practice  of  human  nature,  and  see  what  we  can  drive  home 
into  human  nature  in  order  that  human  nature  may  practise  the  arts  of 
peace  and  morality."  His  lordship  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  teach  a 
man  how  to  make  a  razor  keen  and  sharp  ;  it  was  all  very  well  to  teach 
a  man  that  s-t-e-e-1  spelt  "  steel  "  ;  but  that  teaching  would  not  prevent 
him  going  home,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  plunging  the  razor 
into  the  bosom  of  his  victim.  What  was  required  was  not  only  that  the 
neutralisation  of  states  should  be  encouraged,  but  that  statesmen  should 
be  told  that  it  was  sound  morality  and  the  truest  philosophy.  Statesmen 
should  be  asked  "  How  is  it  that  you  allow  in  your  Houses  of  Assembly 
words  of  war,  not  words  of  Peace  ?  How  is  it  in  the  common  inter- 
course between  statesmen  and  statesmen,  indoors  and  out  of  doors,  you 
allow  the  language,  not  of  peacemakers,  but  language  of  the  dagger  and 
the  bayonet  ?  "  He  thought  the  representatives  in  the  various  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  not  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  It  was  no  use 
passing  resolutions  unless  they  were  carried  out. 

Miss  F.  Loi^D  ventured  to  say  that  for  the  Congress  to  make  states 
neutral  and  prescribe  that  in  the  event  of  war  certain  things  should  not 
be  done,  would  be  recognising  that  somebody  had  a  right  to  make  war. 
These  little  neutral  spots  of  land  could  not  be  considered  at  all  on  the  same 
footing.  Some  had  always  been  States  ;  others  had  only  been  smaU 
Duchies.  It  was  the  fate  of  all  protected  creatures  to  be  either  petted  or 
whipped  as  children,  and  the  great  powers  were  really  the  great  War 
Powers. 

Mr.  8NAPB  said  that  Mr.  Maurice  and  Miss  Lord  supposed  that  the 
argument  for  the  neutralisation  of  States  necessitated,  in  certain 
eventualities,  the  practice  of  war  to  protect  them.  If  he  thought  any 
such  result  could  follow  he  would  heartily  support  Mr.  Maurice.  The 
proposal,  however,  was  that  neutralisation  should  be  extended  m.ore 
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than  ever.  His  wish  was  that  all  States  should  be  neutralised,  and  that 
no  war  should  ever  take  place  again.  What  possible  objection  could 
there  be  to  expressing  a  wish  that  the  neutralisation  of  States  should 
be  extended?  It  did  not  follow  that  because  International  Treaties 
were  created,  therefore  war  would  take  place.  The  treaties  did  not 
speak  of  war,  nor  did  the  Resolution.  On  that  ground  he  thought  they 
could  all  vote  for  the  Resolution.  Any  amendmeilt  coming  from  such 
a  veteran  worker  in  the  cause  as  Mr.  Thompson  was  deserving  of  the 
highest  consideration,  but  the  amendment  was  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension. Mr.  Thompson  supposed  that  the  means  by  which  a 
neutralised  State  could  protect  itself  was  war.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
was  said  in  the  Resolution.  If  difficulties  were  occasionally  likely  to 
arise  in  the  observance  of  the  treaties,  was  it,  or  was  it  not  wise,  on  the 
part  of  the  Peace  Congress  to  consider  how  they  could  be  met  ? 
Juridical  International  Courts  of  Arbitration  could  meet  those  difficulties. 
He,  therefore,  asked  the  Congress  to  support  the  Resolutions  of  the 
Bureau,  because  he  did  not  want  it  to  go  forth  that  the  only  means  by 
which  International  Treaties  could  be  enforced  was  war.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Peace  Congresses  to  discover  other  means. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Raper  suggested  the  exclusion  of  the  words  in  resolution 
No.  2  from  "  treaties  "  to  "  conclusion." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby,  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau,  accepted  the  suggestion, 
and  as  amended  the  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

This  resolution,  therefore,  read  :  — 

(English.) 

"  As  to  the  means  by  wMch  a  neutralised  state  shall  be 
protected  against  any  violation  of  international  treaties, 
the  Congress  commends  this  part  of  the  question  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  Peace  Societies,  and  suggests  its 
farther  consideration  at  the  next  Peace  Congress." 

(Frknch.) 

"  En  ce  qai  concerne  les  moyens  par  lesquels  un  Etat 
neutralist  seprot^gera  centre  une  agression,  faite  en  violation 
des  trait^s  internationaux,  le  Congr^s  en  propose  r6tude 
approfondie  aux  diff^rentes  Soci6t6s  de  la  Paix. 

*'La  question  reste  done  au  programme  du  prochain 
Congr6s  de  la  Paix" 

REPORT   FROM    THE  -SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIALS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dakby  reported  that  the  special  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose  had  drafted  the  following  Memorial 
to  the  Heads  of  civilized  States  which  it  now  submitted  for 
adoption  by  the*  Congress. 

MEMORIAL. 

The  undersigned   lave  the  honour  to   state  that  at  a 

Universal  Peace  Congress,  attended   by   representatives   of 

various  societies  in  Europe  and  America,  and  held  in  London 

from  14th  to  19th  July,  1890,  it  was  unanimously  resolved : 

That  an  address  should  be  respectfully  communicated  to 

the  heads  ot  all  civilized  States,  the  Congress  desiring 

that  by  this  address  the  attention  of  those  who  are 

responsible  for  the  condition  of  millions  of  men  and 
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women  in  their  several  States,  and  who  administer  the 
Governments,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  deliberations  of  the  said  Congress. 

The  object  to  which  the  members  of  the  Congress,  both 
men  and  women,  have  devoted  themselves,  is  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  terrible 
evil  ^ind  scourge  of  war,  which  constantly  threatens 
to  annihilate  the  achievements  of  civilisation,  to 
undermine  national  prosperity,  to  foment  terrible 
hatreds  and  passions,  and  to  bring  fear  and  suffering 
into  the  homes  of  millions. 

The  Congress  especially  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  preside  over  the  affairs,  alike  of  Empires, 
Monarchies,  and  Republics,  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
and  terrible  evil  is  not  inevitable  or  irremovable. 
Wise  and  experienced  men,  trained  in  juridical  science, 
and  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs,  in  many 
countries,  have  pointed  out  practical  modes  by  which 
the  disputes  and  contending  interests  of  States  may 
be  settled  without  a  resort  to  force,  and  by  a  resort 
to  the  same  principles  of  law,  equity,  and  arbitration, 
which  have  been  long  since  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  individual  citizens. 

The  Congress  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  resort  of  law,  instead  of  force,  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  mere  theory  or  conjecture.  During  the 
present  year,  various  States  of  America,  represented 
by  their  Delegates,  have  concurred  in  the  principle 
of  concluding  treaties,  whereby  any  two  States  shall 
bind  themselves  to  refer  all  differences  to  Arbitration, 
on  the  condition  that  no  such  reference  shall  affect 
the  independence  or  sovereignty  of  either  State.  As 
it  is  expected  that  such  Treaties  will  come  into  force 
throughout  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  war,  throughout  that 
great  portion  of  the  earth,  will  ultimately  cease  for 
ever. 

The  Congress  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  adopted 
resolutions  under  which  the  President  of  that  great 
nation  is  requested  to  invite  other  nations  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  arbitration  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  Congress  has  further  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  such  arbitration  treaties,  coupled 
with  the  creation  of  permanent  international  tribunals, 
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are  essential  to  deliver  nations  from  the  evil&  which 
now  threaten  them. 

The  Congress  believe  that,  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  tribunals  and  treaties  are  adopted^  dis- 
armament may  at  once  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Congress  have  especially  desired  to  express  their 
profound  conviction  that  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind  are  involved  in  efforts  to  terminate  the 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  war.  They  believe  that 
the  purposes  of  the  Divine  Ruler  will  not  be  ac- 
complished so  long  as  this  great  wrong  endures. 
They  are  assured  that  those  national  chiefs  who  show 
themselves  sensible  of  their  responsibilities  in  this 
matter  will  not  only  receive  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
men,  but  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

A  Delegate  :  By  the  "  Heads  "  of  the  various  States  do  we  mean 
the  heads  of  the  different  Ministries,  or  the  Sovereigns  of  the  States  and 
Presidents  of  Republics  ? 

The  President  said  he  took  it  for  granted  that  what  was  meant 
was  the  Representative  of  the  Executive  Government,  whether  it  was  a 
President,  Emperor,  King,  Duke,  or  anything  else. 

A  Delegate  :  Will  this  address  be  signed  by  the  President  of 
this  Congress  ? 

The  President  J  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Mr.  Insull  :  I  would  suggest  that  those  words  be  added. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wood  :  I  will  second  that. 

The  memorial  was  approved  of. 

SECTION  J. 

INTER-PARLIAMENTARY    CONFERENCE. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Darby  submitted  the  Report  of  the  Sectional 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  this  subject,  as  modified  by 
the  Procedure  Committee  in  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

(English.) 

I.  The  Congress  expresses  its  opinion  that  the  Annual 
Peace  Congress  should  be  held  either  immediately  before 
or  immediately  after  the  Annual  Inter-Parliamentary  Con- 
ference, and  in  the  same  town, 

II.  The  respective  resolutions,  and  various  proceedings 
of  the  Congress  and  Conference  which  are  of  a  nature  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  either  body,  should  be  officially 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  each. 

(French.) 

*'  Le  Congr6s  6met  le  voeu  que  : 

I,—"  Le  Coi^gr^s  annuel  de  la  Paix  se  tiendra  inun^diate- 
ment  avant  ou  imm^diatement  apr^s  la  Conference  Inter- 
Parlementaire  Annuelle  et  dans  la  m@me  ville/' 

II.— *'Les  resolutions  et  les  di verses  transactions 
adoptees  respectivement  par  le  Congr6s  et  par  la  Conference 
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qui  sont  de  nature  k  dtre  prises  en  consideration  par  les  deux 
assemblies  devront  @tre  offloiellement  port^es  k  la  oon- 
naissanoe  de  chacune  d'elles/' 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

SECTION  K. 

FEDERATION  OF  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Dakby  reported  :•  The  Committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  Resolution  : — 

(English.) 

''  That  the  Congress  resolves,  that  inasmuch  as  for  some 
time  past  a  desire  has  been  expressed  by  several  Peace 
Societies  for  some  organised  union  or  federation  between 
them,  and  such  union  for  the  purpose  of  frequent  inter- 
change of  information  and  suggrestion,  and  for  common 
action,  when  necessary,  is  desirable,  this  Congress  expresses 
its  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  and  trusts  that  the 
societies  of  Europe  and  America  may  enter  into  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 
practical  scheme  for  that  purpose." 

(French.) 

"  Que,  plusieurs  Soci6t6s  pour  la  Paix  ayant  exprim6  depuis 
quelque  temps  le  d6sir  de  voir  s'orgraniser  entre  elles  une 
union  ou  f6d6ration,  et  oette  union  6tant  k  souhaiter  pour 
fiivoriser  un  6change  frequent  d'informations  et  de  sugges- 
tions et  pour  aider  k  une  action  en  commun  en  cas  de  besoin, 
le  Congrds  se  prononce  en  favour  de  cette  proposition,  et 
6met  le  voeu  que  les  sooi6t6s  d' Europe  et  d'Am6rique 
entrenten  correspondence  ^  oe  sujetdans  le  but  d'adopter 
des  moyens  pratiques  d'action  en  commun/' 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  moved  the  adoption  of  the   report, 
and  it,  having  been  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  communications  on  this  section  had  been 
received: — 

PROJET  DE  RESOLUTIONS  A  PROPOSER  AU  CONGRES  DES 

14-19  JUILLET,  1890. 


Par  F.  Bajer,  Copenhagen. 


Programme  lit    J,  et  K. 

I. 
Le    Congres  annuel  de   la   paix  doit   etre   considere  comme  une 
reunion  pr61iminaire  de  la  Conference  interparlementaire  annuelle.      II 
doit  se  tenir  imm6diatement  avant  celle-ci  et  dans  la  m^me  ville. 

11. 

Les  resolutions  et  les  divers  trayaux  du  Congres  de  nature  a  etre 
pris  en  consideration  par  la  Conference,  doivent  etre  portes  officielle- 
ment  a  la  connaissance  de  celle-ci. 

III. 
II  sera  etabli   un  bureau  international   permanent   commun  aux 
Congres  annuels  de   la  paix  et  aux   Conferences  interparlementaires 
annuelles. 
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PROPOSITION  DE  L' ORGANISATION  PROVISOIRE  DU  BUREAU 

INTERNATIONAL  DE  LA  PAIX. 

Par  M.  F.  Bajkr,  Copenhagen. 

Art.  1.  Si  le  Bureau  reussit  ^  etre  mis  sous  le  protectorat  du  President  de  la 
Confederation  Suisse,  11  sera  ^tabli  k  Berne.  Si  non,  le  Chef  du  Bureau  (v.  art.  3) 
pourra  determiner  le  domicile  provisoire  de  celui-ci. 

Cependant,  lors  de  la  tenue  des  Congres  anuuels  de  la  paix  et  des  Conf6rence6 
interparlementaires  annuelles,  le  Bureau  doit  ^tre  consider^  comme  etabli  par  interim 
dans  la  ville  oii  ces  reunions  ont  lieu. 

Art.  2.  Au  fur  et  k  mesure,que  les  circOnstances  le  permettent,  le  Bureau 
contiendra  un  : — 

A.  D6partement  de  droit  international  (arbitrage,  neutralisation,  codification  du 
droit  des  gens,  etc.). 

B  Departeraent  de  statistique  (listes  des  associatic^ns  de  la  paix  existantes,  forces 
et  d^penses  militaires  des  divers  Etats,  etc.). 

C.  Departement  d'histoire  (extraits  des  imprimes  et  de  la  correspondance  des 
associations  de  la  paix,  de  la  presse,  etc.,  afin  d'etre  en  ^tat  de  donner  des  renseigne- 
ments  sur  les  progres  du  mouvement  pacifique,  surtout  sur  les  Congres  et  sur  les 
Conferences. 

D.  Departement  iVMv>cation  (religion,  morale,  droit,  liistoire,  pedagogic 
pacifique). 

E.  Departement  d'archives  et  de  bibliotheque,  charge  de  classifier  et  deconserver 
les  imprimes  et  les  manuscrits  envo3'6s  au  Bureau,  et  de  fondei*  une  "  Bibliotheque 
universelle  de  la  paix." 

F.  Departement  de  renseignementSj  charge  de  repondre,  autant  que  possible,  aux 
questions  f  aites  par  les  autorites,  associations  et  autres  qui  soutiennent,  subventionnent 
ou  protegent  le  Bureau. 

G.  Departement  de  redacticyn^  charge  de  publier  des  journaux,  des  revues 
et  d'autres  Merits  au  service  de  la  propagande  pacifique,  et  d'iniiuencer  la  presse  k  cet 
^gard  ;  et 

H.  Departement  des  Jituitices^  charge  de  tenir  un  compte  exact  non  seulement 
des  recettes  et  des  d^penses  du  Bureau,  mais  aussi  des  fonds  communs  k  plusieurs  ou 
k  toutes  les  associations  de  la  paix,  des  donations  et  des  legs  en  favour  d'un  des  buts 
des  autres  departements  (A-G)  ou  d'un  autre  but  pacifique,  dont  les  moyens  seraient 
confi^s  k  I'ad ministration  du  Bureau  par  le  Congees  annuel,  la  Conference  interparle- 
mentaire,  les  associations  de  la  paix  ou  des  personnes  privees.     (Conf .  I'art.  4.) 

D'autres  Departements  pourront  6tre  etablis  par  le  Chef  du  Bureau  (v.  I'art.  3) 
s'il  le  trouve  necessaire,  mais  ils  seront  supprimes,  si  un  Congres  ou  une  Conference  k 
venir  en  desapprouve  I'etablissement. 

Art.  3.  Le  Chef  du  Bureau^  superieur  k  tous  les  departements  (v.  I'art.  2) 
sera  nomme  par  la  Conference  interparlementaire  annuelle  par  mi  les  personnes  qui 
auront  soUicite  cet  emploi  du  President  du  Congres  annuel,  et  que  le  dit  Congres,  en 
assembiee  generale.  k  la  pluralite  des  voix  et  au  scrutin  secret,  en  aura  trouvees 
dignes. 

De  la  meme  maniere  sera  nomme  un  Secretaire  General  qui  assistera  le  Chef  du 
Bureau  et  le  remplacera  en  cas  d'absence. 

Des  suppieants  devront  etre  eius  k  I'un  et  a  I'autre  de  ces  deux  emplois. 

Les  autres  personnes  attachees  au  Bureau  seront  engagees  et  congediees  par 
le  Chef  du  Bureau. 

Art.  4.  Les  salaires  du  Chef  du  Bureau  et  du  Secretaire  General,  fixes  pour 
chaque  jour  qu'ils  sont  presents  au  Bureau,  seront  votes  par  une  Commission  com- 
mime  a  laquelle  le  Congres  annuel  eiira  cinq  et  la  Conference  annuelle  cinq  de  see 
membres  pour  un  an  oa  jusqu'A  la  reunion  prochaine  du  Congres  et  de  la  Conference. 
La  m^me  Commission  votera  aussi  le  reste  du  budget  du  Bureau,  apres  avoir  en- 
tendu  le  Chef  et  le  Secretaire  General  qui  viennent  d'ltre  eius,  s'ils  sont  presents. 
La  commission  se  reunira  immediatement  apres  son  election.  Avant  d'ajoumer  sa 
reunion,  la  Commission  chargera  au  moins  deux  de  ses  membres  d'examiner  le 
departement  des  finances  du  Bureau,  de  faire  la  revision  de  ses  comptes,  etc.,  et  d'en 
faire  rapport  k  la  Conference  et  au  Congres  prochains.  De  m^me,  le  reste  du  materiel 
du  Bureau  est  soumis  k  I'examen  de  la  Commission. 

Art.  6.  Aussit6t  que  possible  il  sera  cree  un  Fond  international  de  la  Paix,  dont 
leulement  les  interets  pourront  etre  appliques  aux  depenses  annuelles  du  Bureau. 

Cependant,  si  celui  ou  ceux  qui  sont  charges  par  les  derniers  Congres  et  Conferences 
de  convoquer  et  d'organiser  les  suivants,  n'avaient  pas  rempli  ce  devoir  pendant  le 
•ours  de  Tannee  otl  leur  reunion  auraiteu  lieu,  le  Chef  du  Bureau  lef  era  pendant  lecours 
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de  TaDiiee  8ui\aDte  et,  en  ce  cas  il  pourra,  si  les  Fonds  votes  par  le  Bureau  ne 
suffisaient  pas,  entamer  le  capital  dans  ce  but,  &  condition  qu*il  en  rende  iin  compte 
«xact  aux  pi-ochains  Congr^s  et  Conferences. 

Art.  6.  La  pr^sente  organisation  restera  en  f  onction  jusqu'^  ce  que  le  Congres  et 
la  Conference  d'une  m^me  ann^e  se  soient  entendus  pour  en  nommer  une  autre.  Si 
la  Conference  modifie  une  nouvelle  organisation  acceptee  par  ce  Congres,  I'ancienne 
restera  en  vigueur,  A  moins  que  la  Commission  commune  (v.  Art.  4)  ne  juge  d'urgence 
que  quelques  uns  des  amendements  contestes  seront  valables  provisoirement  jusqu'^  la 
prochaine reunion du Congres etde  aConference.  Encecas,leprotocoledela  Commission, 
qui  toujours  pourra  etre  examine  par  les  prochains  Congres  et  Conferences,  sera 
examine  par  un  Comite  special  nomme  par  le  Congres. 

Practical  suggestions  given  at  the  end  of  a  paper  by 
Signor  Giuseppe  Salmeri,  (Palermo),  on 

FEDERATION  OF  PEACE  SOCIETIES. 

1.  The  Universal  Congress  held  at  London  should  elect  a  Commission  authorised 
to  draw  up  Statutes  or  Rules  :  since  no  vital  energy  can  exist  without  order,  and  the 
Fe<leration  (of  Peace  Societies)  cannot  be  carried  on  without  rules  by  which  its  pro- 
ceedings may  be  regulated.  Without  statutes,  therefore,  neither  concord  or  unity  of 
aim  and  action  will  be  evolved. 

2.  The  date  and  place  of  meeting  of  a  new  Universal  Congress  should  be  decided, 
at  which  should  be  convoked  all  the  representatives  of  the  Peace  Societies  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  order  that  they  may  undertake  fresh  work  ;  re-arrange  every  article 
of  their  Statutes  which  requires  re-construction  ;  and  definitely  form  the  Federation  of 
Peace  Societies. 

3.  Existing  Societies  shall  form  Sub-Committees  in  order  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  action  throughout  the  world,  and  more  especially  in  Europe,  where,  owing  to  old 
and  rooted  prejudices,  grounded  in  ignorance,  and  tlie  influence  of  interested  persons, 
the  resist9.nce  to  the  Peace  Propaganda  is  great.  The  fact  of  the  Sicilian  Union  is  an 
example. 

4.  Subscription  lists  should  be  opened,  in  order  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to 
diffuse  the  ideals  of  the  movement  ;  and  such  subscriptions  should  be  either  large  or 
small,  so  that  people  of  all  classes  without  distinction  should  be  induced  to  give. 

6.  A  journal,  the  organ  of  the  Federation,  should  be  founded,  which  should  give 
information  as  to  all  its  actions  ;  and  also  of  the  persecutions,  direct  and  indirect, 
levelled  against  the  Federation  by  interested  persons.  This  journal,  following  the 
example  of  Herr  Herrman  Molkenboer,  of  Bonn,  should  be  published,  as  his  is,  in 
English,  French,  Italian  and  German. 

6.  The  Universal  Congress  should  nominate  a  Central  Executive  Permanent 
Council,  which,  until  the  new  Universal  Congress,  shall  charge  itself  with  the  care  of 
promoting  the  foundation  of  an  International  Tribunal. 

7.  Each  Federated  Society  shall  pay  an  annual  sum  towards  the  expenses  of 
printing  the  Journal  and  Statutes,  and  each  shall  be  entitled  to  one  copy. 

8.  The  amount  of  an  annual  Subscription  shall  also  be  stated  for  those  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  Peace  Society  or  Peace  Committee,  should  they  wish  to  receive  the 
Journal  of  the  Federation. 

MISCELLANEOUS    BUSINESS. 

Dr.  BoARDMAN  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Miscellaneous  Business,  which  was  to  the  following  effect : 
*'  The  Sub-Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  miscellaneous 
business  coming  before  the  Peace  Congress  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  :  We  recommend  :  — 

I.  That  the  next  Congress  be  held  immediately  before  or 
Immediately  after  the  next  session  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference,  and  at  the  same  plaoe. 

II.  That  the  question  of  an  international  Peace  Emblem 

be  postponed  sine  die. 
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III.  the  adoption  of  the  foUowlngr  resolution  :— 

(a)  Resolved,  that  we  express  our  satis&ction  at  the  formal 
and  official  overtures  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  addressed  to  the  highest  respresentatives 
of  each  church  organisation  in  Christendom,  inviting  the 
same  to  unite  with  itself  in  a  general  conference,  the  object 
of  which  shall  be  to  promote  the  substitution  of  international 
arbitration  for  war  ; 

(b)  That  this  Congress,  assembled  in  London  from 
the  14th  to  the  19th  July,  desires  to  express  its  profound 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  Aurelio  Saffl,  the  great  Italian 
jurist,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  International 
League  of  Peace  and  Liberty. 

IV.  That  the  Memorial  to  the  various  Heads  of  the 
Civilised  States  adopted  by  this  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  should  so  far  as  practicable  be  presented  to 
each  Power,  by  an  influential  deputation. 

V.  That  the  Organisation  Committee  be  empowered  to 
make  the  needfal  verbal  emendations  in  the  papers  and 
resolutions  present. 

VI.  That  the  following  resolutions  be  adopted. 

(a)  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Presidents  of  the  various 
sittings  of  the  Congress  : 

(ft)  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the 
Secretaries,  and  the  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Congress  : 

(c)  A  resoluton  of  thanks  to  the  conveners  and  members 
of  the  Sectional  Committees  : 

(d)  A  resolution  of  thanks  to  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland, 
Rev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas,  and  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon,  for  their 
pulpit  addresses  before  the  Congress,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  farnish  copies  of  the  same  for  publication  ;  and 
also  to  the  Authorities  of  S  t.Paurs  Cathedral,  the  City  Temple, 
and  Stamford  Hill  Congregational  Church  for  the  use  of 
those  buildings  for  public  services  : 

ie)  A  letter  of  thanks  to  Her  Majesty  for  permission  to 
visit  Windsor  Castle. 

(/)  And  also  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Lady  Mayoress,  to  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards,  and  other 
friends  who  have  extended  their  hospitality  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress. 

In  conclusion  he  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mrs.  LOCKWOOD  seconded  the  resolution  and  suggested  the  addition 

of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Press, 
This  was  agreed  to. 

Signer  Moneta,  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Signor  Aurelio 
Saffi. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

RECOGNITION  OF  HONOURS. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  :  The  next  resolution  which  I  move  is : — 
"  That  this  Congress  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  that  Mdlle.  Julie 
Touissant,  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  International 
League  of  Peace  and  Liberty^  and  one  of  the  most  active  champions  of 
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the  cause  of  peace  for  many  yearSy  has  been  made  a  ^member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour^'' 

Mr.  J.  G.  Alexander  thought  that  it  was  scarcely  dignified  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  congratulate  one  worker  in  the  cause  of 
Peace  because  a  decoration  had  been  conferred  upon  her. 

M.  Lassasie  said  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before  in 
human  history.  Formerly  only  the  big  butchers  had  been  recognised, 
but  lately  one  lady  and  two  gentlemen  had  received  decorations  from 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  In- 
dustry and  Peace,  namely,  the  lady  who  had  just  been  referred  to, 
Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  and  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P. 

M.  Passy  thought  it  would  be  better  to  express  in  general  terms  ; 

'*  That  the  Congress  was  happy  to  know  that  such  distinctions  were 
now  given  for  peaceful  working,  both  to  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

This  proposal  was  agreed  to. 

INVITATION  TO  AMERICA. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  said  that  in  1892 

it  would  be  four  hundred  years  since  America  was  discovered 

by  Columbus,  and  on  behalf  of  the   United  States  he  asked 

the  Congress  to  meet  there  in  connection  with  the  Columbian 

Exhibition,  1892-93. 

Mrs.  Collins,  New  York  (World's  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union),  urged  the  members  of  the  Congress  to  exert  their  influence 
amongst  all  classes  to  show  the  advantages  of  continued  peace  through- 
out all  lands. 

RESOLUTION  OF  GRATITUDE  AND  FAITH. 

Dr.  Grammeb  (Baltimore)  expressed  his  assured  confidence  in  the 
perfect  consummation  of  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  in  years  to  come  they  would  look  back  to  this 
Congress  and  say,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  work  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes."     He  proposed  that  : 

"  This  Congrress  places  on  record  a  heart-felt  expSression 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  remarkable  harmony 
and  concord  which  have  characterised  the  meetings  of  the 
Assembly,  in  which  so  many  men  and  women  of  varied 
nations,  creeds,  tongues,  and  races  have  gathered  in  closest 
co-operation,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  the 
Congress ;  it  expresses  its  firm  and  unshaken  belief  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  of  Peace,  and  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  advocated  at  these  meetings ;  and  the  dele- 
gates present  pledge  themselves  to  redouble  their  efforts 
and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  this  happy  con- 
summation." 

Dr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (Richmond,  Virginia)  in  seconding 
Dr.  Crammer's  motion,  and  supporting  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard's  invitation, 
said  that  when  the  Congress  opened  he  was  afraid  that  there  would  not 
be  much  harmony,  but  the  discussions  had  passed  off  most  harmoniously. 
He  would  have  been  sorry  to  report  on  his  return  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
which  accredited  him  to  the  Congress,  unless  this  resolution  had  been 
brought  forward  and  passed.  While  holding  the  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
he  also  recognised  even  more  firmly  the  Universal  Fatherhood  of  Cod. 
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The  first  thing  he  remembered  was  the  thunder  of  war,  but  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  there  were  no  scars  remainixg,  and  in  the  United 
States  all  were  for  Peace.  They  would  be  glad  to  unite  in  any  effort 
towards  bringing  about  universal  peace,  which  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  universal  reign  of  law — the  law  referred  to  by  the  old  English 
Bishop,  when  he  said  that  its  home  was  the  bosom  of  God,  and  its  voice 
was  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

[An  interesting  incident  here  occurred.  On  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Page's  speech,  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  of  Boston,  stepped  forward  and  con- 
gratulated him,  and  for  a  short  time  they  stood  together  before  the 
Congress— North  and  South  clasping  hands  in  the  holy  work  of  Peace.] 

Mr.  Henry  Wigham  (Dublin)  supported  the  resolution.  He  said 
that  in  1849  he  had  the  honour  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress 
in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Victor  Hugo.  He  was  also  a  delegate  at  the 
London  Congress  in  1851,  and  the  memories  of  that  time  were  fresh 
within  him.  He  united  most  heartily  in  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
that  they  had  had  such  a  happy  time  at  the  present  Congress,  and  in 
the  earnest  desire  that  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  nations  of 
the  earth  should  be  united  in  peace  and  love. 

M.  Vassbur  appealed  to  the  ladies  present  to  combine  what  he 
described  as  the  characteristic  of  women,  sentiment  and  obstinacy,  in 
their  work  on  behalf  of  peace. 

Miss  Louisa  Bigg  offered  as  a  practical  suggestion,  that  each 
member  of  the  Congress  should  call  together  three  or  four  men  or 
women  and  form  them  into  a  Peace  Society  in  their  particular  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Miss  Db  Brobn  (Paris)  gave  a  few  particulars  with  regard  to  her 
work  at  Belleville.  She  hoped  that  some  representatives  from  the 
revolutionary  quarter  of  Belleville  would  be  present  at  the  next 
Congress. 

The  Resolution  was  heartily  accepted,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  present  sitting  were  then  read  and 
confirmed. 

VALEDICTORY  BY  PRESIDENT, 

The  President  :  The  Session  now  is,  I  understand,  terminated, 
of  which  I  perceive,  you  are  very  glad,  as  I  am.  We  have  done,  I 
think,  good  work.  We  have  not  done  all  that  some  of  the  more 
sanguine  would  have  wished,  but  we  have  done  more  probably  than 
some  of  the  more  timid  would  have  liked.  We  have,  I  am  sure,  taken 
a  step  forward  in  the  road  towards  peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
That  is  good  work  enough,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  here,  proud  to  have  done  the  little  that  I  could  do,  and  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  indulgence.  Nothing  therefore, 
remains  for  me  but  to  say  that  this  Congress  is  closed,  and  Farewell. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING,   19th  JULY. 

VISIT  TO  WINDSOR. 

The  morning  was  occupied  by  an  excursion  to  Windsor^ 
About  170  delegates  and  their  friends  indulged  in  this  relaxa- 
tion  after  the  close  and  prolonged  labours  of  the  week. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  special 
permission  was  given  to  the  party  to  visit  Windsor  Castle^ 
over  which  they  were  personally  conducted.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  party  should  return  to  town  in  time  for  the  closing 
festivities. 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  19th  JULY. 

BANQUET  AT  THE  HOLBORN  RESTAURANT. 

These  festivities  took  the  form  of  a  banquet,  presided 
over  by  the  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field,  which  was  attended 
by  more  than  a  hundred  guests. 

After  dessert  had  been  placed  on  the  table  the  President 
in  a  brief  but  appropriate  speech,  proposed  the  toast  of  "Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  which  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Mrs.  Belva  a.  Lockwood  interpellated  a  compliment  to  the 
"  Rulers  of  the  Countries  represented  at  the  Banquet,"  which 
was  also  loyally  responded  to. 

The  toast  of  "The  Universal  Peace  Congress"  was 
proposed  bv  the  President,  who  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  his  sense  of  the  importance  as  well  as  the  success 
of  the  Congress.  In  response,  M.  Sarrazin  (Guise)  spoke 
for  France-  in  place  of  M.  Passy,  who  had  been  associated 
with  it,  but  who  with  characteristic  and  generous  grace^ 
deferred  this  duty  to  his  colleague  ;  Don  Arturo  di 
Marcoartu  alluded  to  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  Congress  in  glowing  terms  ;  Signor  Moneta  was 
eloquent  on  behalf  of  Italy  and  its  part  in  the  cause  of  Peace  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuen  Thomas  spoke  for  the  States. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  :  "  It  has  been  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I 
have  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Congress,  and  as  I  have  attended  at 
Westminster  from  day  to  day,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that,, 
after  all,  we  of  various  nationalities,  are  very  much  alike.  I  have  also 
been  struck  with  the  ability  of  the  Ptesident  in  bounding  and  limiting 
speeches  which  would  have  lasted  a  whole  week  if  they  had  not  been 
cut  short.     Remembering  this  fact,  I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  attentioa 
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further  than  to  say  that  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  men 
shall  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,  and  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Signer  Ruggiero  Bonghi, 
the  distinguished  Italian  Economist,  regretting  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  visit  England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  it  would  meet  next  year  at  Rome. 

In  proposing  the  next  toast,  "  The  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee and  the  Officers  of  the  Congress,"  the  President 
spoke  in  genial  terms  or  the  admirable  arrangements  which 
had  been  made,  both  for  and  at  the  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  Evans  Darby  (Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Congress)  responded.  He  said 
that  they  all  felt  and  deplored  the  absence  of  their  Chairman 
of  Committees,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  had  written  to  say 
that  now  the  strain  of  the  Congress  was  over,  he  had  com- 
pletely broken  down.  He  would  take  the  opportunity,  in 
his  absence,  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  indefatigable 
labours  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Pratt,  both 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  cause  of  Peace  generally,  and 
-also  to  the  high  personal  character  of  Mr.  Pratt,  who  well 
represented  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,  and  who,  the 
more  he  had  become  known  by  them,  as  was  necessarily  the 
<5ase  in  the  associated  labours  of  the  last  few  months,  the 
better  he  was  loved.  He  was  sure  they  would  all  wish  for 
him  a  speedy  restoration  to  health. 

Mr.  Darby,  referring  to  the  allusion  of  the  Chairman, 
said  that  their  work  had  been  twofold  during  the  week,  to 
keep  the  Congress  strictly  to  its  object  and  to  the  work  it 
had  to  do,  and  also  to  get  through  a  very  long  and  crowded  pro- 
gramme. That  had  to  be  done,  else  they  would  have  been 
-exposed  to  the  taunt,  "  These  men  began  to  build  and  were 
not  able  to  finish  ;  these  men  who  sometimes  venture  to 
•express  opinions  on  questions  of  State  policy  were  not  able 
to  conduct  their  own  business.''  He  was  glad  they  had 
succeeded.  Not  having  the  fear  of  the  programme  and  of 
that  grim  guardian  of  order,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congress, 
before  his  eyes,  he  would  venture  to  speak  freely  as  to  the 
position  held  by  himself  and  other  members  of  the  Congress 
with  regard  to  some  of  the  questions  which  had  come  before 
them.  He  wished  to  do  this  that  he  might  be  understood,  and 
the  future  intercourse  he  hoped  to  maintain  with  their  visitors 
might  be  more  sympathetic  and  effective.  He  then  referred 
to  such  questions  as  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  taught  and  illus- 
trated by  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Green  (co- secretary)  also  responded  to  this 
toast,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  unity  which  had  existed 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Darby  as  secretaries.  He  added 
his  expression  of  deep  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
of  whom  he  spoke  very  highly. 

Mr.  Percy  W.  Bunting  (editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review)  next  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  President  of  the 
Congress."  Mr.  Bunting  said  he  was  proud  to  belong  to 
the  profession  which  Mr.  Field  adorned,  for  he  had  stretched 
his  hand  through  time,  and  drawn  for  the  world  the  law  of 
the  future. 

Rev.  Dr.  Moxom  (Boston,  U.S.A.),  in  supporting  this 
toast,  gracefully  alluded  to  the  tact  which  had  distinguished 
the  President  in  his  conduct  of  business,  and  spoke  of  the 
high  aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  Peace. 

The  Hon.  D.  D.  Field  responded  to  this  toast,  which 
was  received  most  enthusiastically,  with  characteristic 
brevity — his  final  words  being,  "  We  have  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congress,  of  which  I,  as  well  as  you,  am 
heartily  glad.  I  have  now  but  two  words  to  say — one  of 
thanks  to  you  all  for  your  kindness,  and — Farewell.'' 

Three  hearty  cheers  for  the  veteran  President,  who  with 
remarkable  energy  at  his  advanced  time  of  life  had  laboured 
so  heartily  and  happily  for  the  success  of  the  Congress,  were 
the  final  notes  of  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  of  1890. 
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^ddenda. 


The  following  paper  was  not  received  in  time  to  admit  of  ita  insertion  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  Proceedings,  page  89. 


RAPPORT  PRESENTE   PAR  P.  A.  DOYEN,  EMPLOY^   AU   FAMILIST^JRE 

DE  GUISE,  AISNE   (FRANCE), 

SUR  LA  QUESTION  DE  LA  PAIX,  CONSID^R^E  AU  POINT  DE  VUE  DE 

L':^DUCATION. 

Quoique  n'ayant  pas  d'idees  bien  nouvelles  k  faire  connaitre  au  Congr^s,  nous 
avons  cru  qu'il  etait  de  notre  devoir  d'indiquer  ici  notre  maniere  de  voir  sur  cette 
importante  question  ;  d'abord,  pour  pouvoir  permettre  au  Congres  dYtudier  les 
diff^rents  moyens  proposes,  et,  ensuite,  pour  prouver  notre  ardent  d^sir  de  voir 
adopter  par  les  amis  de  la  paix  une  ligne  de  conduite  pratique,  pouvant  permettre 
d'atteindre  plus  promptement  le  but  poursuivi. 

La  question  de  I'instruction  et  de  I'education  de  I'enfant  est  de  la  plus  haute 
importance.  II  est  prouv^  que  dans  les  cerveaux  malleables  des  jeunes  Aleves,  les 
premieres  id^es  re9ues  se  gravent  plus  facilement,  se  conservent  longteinps  et  meme 
souvent  pendant  toute  la  vie.  La  m^tliode  d'enseignement  de  I'histoire,  adoptee 
aujourd'hui  dans  presque  toutes  les  ecoles,  fausse  completement  I'intelligence  de 
I'enfant.  Tons  les  livres  en  usage  dans  nos  classes  exalte nt  Theroismo  du  soldat, 
parlent  longuement  des  batailles  sanglantes,  des  tueries  hideuses  qui  ont  djshonor^ 
I'humanite,  et  entretiennent  ainsi  dans  le  coeur  de  I'eleve  ces  sentiments  de  chauvinisme, 
de  faux  patriotisme  qui  ont  tant  fait  de  mal  jusqu'^  ce  jour.  Les  maitres  eux-m^mes, 
par  suite  de  cette  fau8se  education,  sont  imbus,  en  majorite,  de  ces  idues  fausses  et 
dangereuses,  qui  poussent  k  croire  que  la  dignite  d'un  peuple  consiste  k  faire 
massacrer  des  centaines  de  mille  de  leurs  semblables,  pour  venger  une  soi-disant 
offense  qui,  souvent,  n'est  qu'une  maladresse  d'un  diplomate  incapable. 

Pour  apporter  un  remede  k  ce  mal  moral,  si  prejudiciable  ^  la  cause  sacr^e  des 
principes  de  paix  et  de  fraternite,  de  respect  de  la  vie  liumaine,  que  nous  defendons 
avec  toute  I'energie  dont  nous  sommes  capables,  nous  croyons  qu'il  sera  it  tres  utile 
que  les  societes  de  paix  agissent  par  tons  les  moyens  en  leur  pouvoir  pour  faire 
reformer,  sous  ce  rapport,  les  programmes  adopt^s  dans  les  dooles  ;  soit  en  engageant 
les  niaitres  k  montrer  A,  leurs  eleves  tons  les  maux  causes  par  les  guerres,  soit  inter- 
nationales,  soit  civiles,  et,  surtout,  en  provoquant  soit  par  voie  de  concours,  soit  par 
tout  autre  moyen  dont  on  pourra  disposer,  I'impression  de  livres  classiques,  surtout 
ceux  concernant  I'histoire,  ecrits  d'une  maniere  plus  conforme  k  la  verite,  c'est-A-dire 
faisant  ressortir  tons  les  maux  inseparables  de  la  guerre,  montrant  tons  les  guerriers 
c^lebres,  tons  les  grands  conqu^rants,  non  comme  des  modeles  k  imiter,  mais  comnae 
de  veritables  fl^aux  de  I'humanite,  qu'il  importe  d'ecarter  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de 
tons.  II  faudrait,  au  contraire,  raconter  avec  plus  de  detail,  la  vie  des  hommes  qui 
ont  sacrifie  leur  fortune  et  leur  vie  pour  doter  I'humanite — d'une  connaissance 
nouvelle,  d'une  verite  inconnue,  d'une  invention  pr^cieuse  pour  la  cause  du  progres. 
L'histoire,  si  instinictive,  de  la  plupart  de  ces  hommes  de  bien,  est  completement 
inconnue  des  Aleves,  et  m^me,  parfois,  h^las  !  des  maitres  eux-m^mes. 

On  trouve  depuis  quelques  ann^es,  certains  almanachs  qui  dans  le  calendrier 
remplacent  le  nom  des  saints,  par  le  nom  d'hommes  ayant  par  differents  points  de 
rue,  ^te  des  ouvriers  du  progres. 
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II  nous  semble  que  I'instituteur  qui,  muni  d*un  de  ces  aluianachs  trop  peu 
connus,  voudrait  faire  chaque  jour  une  courte  le^on  d'histoire  k  ses  eleves  en  leur 
racontant,  plus  ou  moins  brievement  suivant  leur  degre  d'instruction,  la  vie  de  ces 
bienfaiteurs  de  riiuiiianite,  ferait  une  oeuvre  d'une  utility  incontestable.  Noua 
croyons  que  tout  le  monde  y  gagner&it  et  le  maftre  et  les  eleves. 

Nous  soumettons,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  cette  id^e  k  votre  haute  appreciation, 
persuades  que  si  elle  etait  mise  en  pratique,  elle  aiderait  puissaniuient  k  atteindre  le 
but  que  nous  poursuivons. 

Pour  liabituer,  des  I'enfance,  les  hommes  4  I'horreur  des  batailles  et  k  I'amour  de 
la  paix  il  serait  bon  de  provoquer,  autant  que  possible,  dans  toutes  les  ^coles, 
Tetablissement  de  petits  tribunaux  d'arbitrage,  tels  qu'ils  sont  etablis  depuis  bien 
longtemps,  par  I'^minent  Monsieur  Godin  dans  les  ^coles  du  Familistere,  tribunal 
nomm^  par  les  Aleves  eux-memes,  ainsi  que  nous  avons  eu  Thonneur  de  le  faire 
connaitre  I'ann^e  derniere  au  Congres  de  Paris. 

Nous  croyons  devoir  arreter  ici  ce  m^moire  sommaire,  parceque  nous  croyons  que 
de  plus  longs  developpements  f eraient  perdre  au  Congres  un  temps  precieux,  et  nous 
nous  r^sumons  par  les  deux  propositions  suivantes  : 

(1).  Les  societes  de  paix,  devront  faire  tous  leurs  efforts,  pour  faire  composer 
et  6diter,  des  livres  classiques  et  des  imagea-bons  points,  presentant  les  hommes  de 
guerre  tels  qu'ils  sont  reellement,  c'est-^-dire  des  ^tres  nuisibles  au  bien  de  I'humanite, 
au  bonheur  de  tous  ;  faisant  au  contraire  I'eloge  des  hommes  utiles,  dont  la  plupart 
sont  completement  oublies  dans  les  livres  d'histoire  actuellement  en  usage  dans  les 
^coles. 

(2).  Cr^er  dans  toutes  les  ecoles  des  tribunaux  d'arbitrage,  destines  k  habituer 
les  Aleves,  sous  la  presidence  du  maitre,  a  r^gler  par  I'arbitrage,  tout  different  pouvant 
s'^lever  entre-eux  et  les  familiariser  ainsi  aux  principes  d'arbitrage,  qui  un  jour, 
nous  n'en  doutons  pas,  resoudront  toutes  les  questions  internationales  pouvant 
diviser  les  peuples,  crees  pour  s'aimer  et  s'aider  mutuellement. 

En  terminant  notre  rapport,  nous  envoyons  k  tous  les  membres  du  Congres 
r^unis  k  Londres,  nos  voeux  les  plus  ardents  pour  la  mise  en  pratique  des  id^es  de 
paix  et  d'arbitrage  ;  nos  felicitations  aux  organisateurs  du  Congres,  pour  leur  zele  et 
leur  devouement,  et  nos  sinceres  salutations  k  tous. 
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THE  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS  TOWARDS  EACH  OTHER ;  OR,  THE  LAW  OF 

NATIONS. 


From  the  Devoirs  et  Droits  de  V Homme, 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  the  third  chapter  of  M.  Henri  Marion's  book, 
entitled,  "  The  Duties  and  Rights  of  Man  "  (referred  to  at  page  99). 

"  That  nation  would  be  both  happy  and  powerful  in  which  all  did  their  duty, 
whether  rulers  or  ruled,  at  every  step  or  the  social  ladder.  That  nation  would,  so  to 
8peak,  form  but  one  body,  being  thoroughly  united  in  all  its  parts;  and  as  *  Union  is 
strength,'  it  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  none  would 
dare  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  it. 

"  Respected  by  its  neighbours  it  would,  in  its  turn,  be  under  the  strict  duty  of 
respecting  tliem.  Different  nations  resemble,  in  fact,  so  many  different  persons,  for 
in  their  mutual  relations  they  are  subject  to  the  same  moral  rules  which  regulate 
relations  between  individuals.  Each  has  the  right"  to  be  free  and  independent 
at  home  ;  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  each,  its  territory  and  legitimate  possessions, 
should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest. 

"  Unfortunately,  nations  are  not,  as  yet,  wise  enough  to  remain  wholly 
on  neighbourly  terms.  Jealousies,  conflicting  interests,,  and  rival  ambitions 
frequently  arise  and  cause  the  outbreak  of  war.  This  is  the  most  terrible  pf  human 
iUs,  and  constitutes  not  only  a  terrible  calamity,  but  an  infamy,  for  it  is  men  who, 
themselves,  are  its  cause.  The  different  States  might,  if  they  chose,  live  in  peace, 
and  aid,  or  enrich  each  other  by  commerce.  Their  only  rivalry  ought  to  be  one  of 
discoveries  in  science,  and  in  promoting  the  progress  of  art  and  industry.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  tliey  invade  each  other's  territory,  and  destroy  thousands  of  lives — 
often  for  tlie  most  trivial  reasons. 

"Tiiey  enter  upon  the  work  of  mutual  plunder  and  ruin,  carrying  into  each 
other's  c  untry  carnage,  burning,  and  despair.  Could  anything  be  more  senseless  ? 
As  if  life  were  not  short  enough  without  killing  one  another  !  Are  there  not  already 
enough  of  natural  ills  on  this  earth  tliat,  instead  of  uniting  to  lessen  them,  we  should 
multiply  them  by  our  rage  and  folly  ? 

*'  The  nation  which  takes  the  lead  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  another,  or  which, 
in  a  spirit  of  insolence  and  injustice,  or  to  aggrandise  and  enrich  itself,  goes  to 
war,  commits  thereby  a  great  crime.  The  fault  does  not,  however,  lie  with  the 
whole  people,  for  they  are  not  consulted,  especially  in  monarchies,  and  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  are  ignorant  as  to  the  facts,  and  fight  without  knowing 
why. 

"  The  ti*ue  criminals  in  this  matter  are  the  emperors,  kings,  and  ministers,  those 
who,  without  being  compelled  to  do  so,  undertake  a  war  ;  and  who,  through  ambition, 
intrigue,  and  love  of  conquest  let  loose  this  calamity  upon  mankind.  Instead  of 
allowing  them  to  intoxicate  us  with  admiration  for  their  victories,  we  should  hold 
them  responsible  for  all  the  horrors  wrought  by  war — the  murders,  robberies,  and 
burnings! 

©  «  -35  O  O  O  O  O  O 

"  How  much  more  culpable  are  these  persons  if  they  lead  their  country  into  an 
unjust  war !  In  such  a  case  nothing  should  be  said  as  to  glory,  or  national  interests. 
The  only  glory  for  a  great  people  is — to  make  itself  respected  for  its  power  and 
justice,  to  make  itself  loved  as  the  protector  of  the. weak,  and  admired  for  its 
intellectual  gifts,  industry,  genius,  and  moral  grandeur."  [The  writer  then  refers  to 
the  great  example  set  by  England  and  America  in  settling  the  Alabama  dispute  by 
arbitration,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  then  adopted.  He  next  refers 
to  the  law  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  to  the  rules  adopted  from  time  to  time  for 
diminishing  the  horrors  of  war,  and  securing  the  observation  of  certain  international 
duties] . 

*'  These  rules  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  observed,  inasmuch  as  war  lets  loose 
every  savage  instinct,  and  because,  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's 
reason.  Nevertheless,  the  soldier  who,  under  cover  of  war,  plunders  and  commits 
other  crimes,  incurs  public  cor^tempt  and  is  liable  to  punishment.  So,  too,  if  the  com- 
manders, instead  of  repressing*  these  outrages,  tolerate  and  encourage  them,  the  whole 
army,  even  if  victorious,  is  'lishououred. 

"To  conclude,  if  the  time  is  yet  far  distant  when  justice  shall  render  war 
useless,  and  make  it  appear  what  it  really  is — absurd  and  horrible — ^we  are,  thanks 
be  to  God,  far  removed  fiom  that  former  time  when  prisoners  of  war  were 
pitilessly  strangled,  and  when  the  conquered  had  their  lives  spared  only  to 
become  the  slaves  of  the  conquerors.  The  progress  already  realised  gives  us 
reason  to  hope  for  still  further  progress." 
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appendix. 


PRELIMINARY     ARRANGEMENTS 


October  21st,  1889 — Meeting  of  Representatives  of  the  Peace  Society 
and  the  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association.  The  following 
Circular  issued  to  Peace  Societies  : — 

47,  New  Broad  Street, 

London,  E.C., 

25th  October,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  representative  meeting  of  the  Peace  Society  and  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association  held  to  consider  the  time  and  place  of  the  next  Peace  Congpress,  which  it 
was  determined  by  the  recent  Congress  in  Paris  should  be  held  in  1890,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  coniult  the  principal  Peace  Societies  before  any  action  be  taken. 

Will  you  kindly  therefore  ascertain  the  opinion  of  your  Society  on  the  following 
points  : — 

1.  Whether  London  is  preferred  by  it  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  ? 

2.  If  nob  what  town  would  it  suggest  in  preference  ? 

It  was  felt  th.it  the  town  indicated  by  the  majority  of  replies  to  these  questions  should  be 
considered  the  one  chosen. 

If  London  be  the  choice  of  the  majority,  the  Societies  represented  by  us  will  do  their 
best  to  make  its  maeting  successful. 

And  in  that  case  the  time  of  the  meetings  would  be  practically  settled  by  the  date  of 
the  Interp^rliam  iai:ary  Conference,  which  has  been  fixed  for  the  end  of  July,  1890,  as  many 
of  the  delegates  wjald  naturally  be  anxious  to  attend  both. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  EVANS  DARBY, 

Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society. 

J.  FREDK.  GREEN, 

Secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association. 

December  10th,  1889 — Second  meeting  of  above.  Circular  issued 
inviting  formation  of  a  General  Committee  : — 

47,  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

16th  December,  1889. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  Delegates  representing  the  London  Peace  Societies,  held  on  the  10th 
instant,  it  was  resolved,  m  accordance  with  suggestions  received  from  the  various  Peace 
Societies  which  had  been  consulted,  that  the  next  Peace  Congress  should  be  held  in  London 
in  the  summer  of  1890. 

It  was  also  determined  that,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  this  Congress,  a  General 
Committee  should  be  constituted,  eonsij*tinfo  of  not  more  than  four  Delegates  from  each  of  the 
regularly  organised  Peace  Societies  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

Will  you  kindlv  bring  the  matter  before  your  Committee,  and  forward  us  the  names  of 
your  Delegates  at  tlie  earliest  opportunity. 

The  first  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Peace  Society, 
47,  New  Broad  Street,  London.  E.C.,  on  the  15th  January  next,  at  5  p.m.,  when  we  hope 
your  Society  will  be  represented. 

We  remain. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  EVANS  DARBY,  I   o..^.,...., 
J.  PREDK.  GREEN,  ]    ^^^^^^«''^«- 

The  General  Committee  of  Organisation,  elected  in  response,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  Repre.sentatives  : — 

Peace  Society — Sir  Jos.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Walter  Hazell,  C.  C.  Morland, 
F.  G.  Cash,  and  W.  Evans  Daruy  :  Local  Peace  Association  (Auxiliary  of  Peace 
So  ciety) — Mrs.  H.  Richard,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips,  and  Miss  R. 
B.  Braithwai'I'v:  ;  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association — Hodgson  Pratt, 
W.  Martin  Wood,  Felix  Moschkles?,  W.  H.  SANDS,and  J.Fredk.  Green  ;  AVomen's 
Committee   of   the  International  Arbitration  ;\nd  Peace  Association — Miss  Angele 
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Preix,  Mrs.  Drugman,  Mrs.  Schack,  and  Miss  Monica  Mangax  ;  Luton  Brancli  of  the- 
International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Association  —  Miss  Louisa  Bigg,  and' 
Michael  Cook  ;  Women's  Peace  and  Arbitration  Association — Mrs.  Cole,  Mrs.  Wates,. 
Miss  Mills,  and  Mrs.  Southey  :  Liverpool  Peace  Society — Thomas  Snape,  Thomas 
Crosfield,  Mark  Howarth,  and  S.  W.  Davies  ;  Manchester  Auxiliary-  of  Peace 
Society — William  Bradshaw,  John  Mather,  Rev.  J.  Freeston,  and  William: 
Pollard  ;  Birmingham  Auxiliary'  of  Peace  Society — Rev.  Arthur  O'Neill  ;  Dublin 
Peace  Society — Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Wigham,  W.  H.'Haydock,  John  Cooke,  B.A.,  and 
Henry  Wigham  ;  Friends'  Committee — Mrs.  E.  R.  Ransome,  E.  R.  Ransome,  William 
Ransom,  and  Geo.  Gillett  ;  Christian  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  International* 
Concord — Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone,  Percy  Bunting,  and' 
W.  C.  Braithwaite  ;  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Ladies'  Peace  Association — Mrs.  R 
Spence  Watson,  and  Mrs.  Ann  Richardson. 

January   15th,   1890.      First   Meeting  of  the  General  Committee- 
Appointments  : — 

Chairman  of  Committees,  Hodgson  Pratt  ;  Treasurer,  Walter  Hazell  ;■ 
Secretaries,  W.  Evans  Darby  and  J.  Fredk.  Green  ;  Executive  Conmiittee,  the  above, 
Mrs.  Schack,  Mrs.  Southey,  Miss  R.  B.  Braithwaite,  Miss  Monica  Mangan,  Mis* 
Mills,  Miss  P.  H.  Peckover,  and  Messrs.  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  F.  G.  Cash,  G.  Gillett,. 
C.  C.  Morland,  F.  Moscheles,  W.  H.  Sands,  T.  Snape,  and,  subsequently,  W.  Martin 
Wood,  vice  W.  H.  Sands,  resigned. 

A  List  of  Vice-Presidents  was  opened,  in  connection  with  which 
the  following  circular  was  issued  : — 

UNIVERSAL    PEACE    CONGRESS,     1890. 

47,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

1890. 

At  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  which  was  held  in  Paris  last  June,  a  resolution- 
was  adopted  that  a  similar  Congress  slioidd  be  convened  in  1890.  In  pursuance  of" 
this  resolution,  a  Conference  was  held  between  the  Peace  Society  and  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  and  Peace  Association,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  conatiilt  the- 
principal  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  as  to  where  this  Congress  should  be  held. 
This  was  done,  and  an  almost  unanimous  decision  was  expressed  in  favour  of 
London.  Accordingly  a  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  representatives  of" 
the  Peace  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  make  the  necessar}-  arrangements- 
for  its  meeting,  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  during  the  approaching  summer. 

The  Committee,  at  a  recent  meeting,  unanimously  decided  that  you  should  be 
invited  to  become  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the   Congress.     We  have   great  , 
pleasure  in  conveying  this  decision  to  you,  and  hope  that  yoa  will  kindly  accede  to- 
their  request. 

Yours    faithfully, 

W-  EVANS  DARBY,  1    rr       c  ^ 

Sec.  of  the  Peace  Society.  (    ^??-  ^^'«-  ^^ 
J.  FREDK.  GREEN,  f     ^ongrees 

Sec.I.A.&P.A.     3     Committee. 

April  16th,  1890  : — Following  circular  of  Invitation  to  Societies^ 
issued,  with  accompanying  Programme. 

UNIVERSAL    PEACE     CONGRESS,     1890. 

47,   New   Broad   Strket, 

London,  E.C,  April,  1890. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  a  General  and  an  Executive  Committee- 
have  been  constituted  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Second  Annual  Peace 
Congress,  to  be  held,  as  decided  by  the  Congress  in  Paris  last  June,  in  London  in  July- 
next,  from  the  14th  to  the  1 9th  inclusive.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  West- 
minster Town  Hall,  London,  W. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  General  Committee  should  comprise  among  its  Vice- 
Presidents  well  known  and  distininiished  fi-iends  of  international  concord,  belongings 
to  different  nationalities.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  particularly  obliged  if  you  will 
indicate  the  names  of  any  representin<>'  your  country  who  might  fitly  be  nominated^ 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  information  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Being  anxious  to  facilitate  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  guests  from 
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foreign  countries,  we  shall  endeavour  to  secure  for  many  of  our  visitors,  if  not  all,  a 
iiome  with  some  of  our  London  friends  during  the  week  of  the  Congress. 

A  fund  will  be  raised  to  meet  the  expense  attending  the  organisation  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  visitors — English  tmd 
Foreign. 

We  hope  that  your  Society  will  be  largely  represented  at  the  Congress,  and  that 
in  due  course  we  shall  receive  from  you  an  intimation  of  tlie  number  of  members 
of  your  Society,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  whom  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
«eeing,  together  with  their  names  and  addresses. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  afford  any  information  you  may  desire,  and  to  receive  any 
suggestions  which  your  Committee  may  offer  in  connection  with  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  the  Congress,  copies  of  which  are  sent  herewith,  and  we  shall  feel 
obliged  by  your  making  its  contents  known  as  widely  as  possible. 

You  will  observe  that  our  Committee  have  excluded  from  this  list  of  subjects 
every  question  of  international  politics  which  involves  pending  controversies.  We 
have  thought  this  course  necessary  in  order  to  secure  calm  deliberation  and  to  avoid 
debates  which  jnight  wound  national  susceptibilities. 

We  hope  that  competent  members  of  your  Society  may  be  induced  to  furnish 
carefully  prepared  written  communications  on  any  of  the  subjects  specified  in  the 
programme.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  as  such  papers  will  require  careful 
4selection  and  classification,  it  will  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  forwarded  as  early 
as  possible  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  Such  communications  will  be 
received  up  to  the  14th  June.  Meanwhile  we  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  bring 
the  matter  before  your  members,  and  invite  their  co-operation.  Each  comnmnication 
should  be  accompanied,  if  practicable,  by  a  precis  of  its  contents. 

We  are.  Dear  Sir, 

^Very  faithfully  yours, 

HODGSON  PRATT, 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

W.  EVANS  DARBY,  ) 

J.  FRED.  GREEN,   I  ^«-^^--- 

Please  send  word  how  many  more  copies  of  the  programme  you  will  require. 


PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  CONGRESS, 

to  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Town  Hall,  London,  W.,  July  14th  to,  19th,  1890. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

^. The  Christian  and  other  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Question  of  Peace 

AND    War. 
I. — The  Siicredness  of  human  life. 
II. — The  brotherhood  of  man,  and  of  nations. 
III. — God's  teaching  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament. 
IV. — Christ's  teaching  to  the  world  in  the  New  Testament. 
V. — Duties  of  ministers  of  religion  with  regard  to  peace  and  war. 
VI. — Religious  instruction  in  reference  to  peace  and  war. 

B. — In-bernational  Arbitration. 

I. — Principles  of  Arbitration. 

a.  Difference  between  Arbitral  and  purely  legal  decisions. 

b.  Cases,  if  any,  to  which  Arbitration  is  not  applicable. 

c.  Cases,  if  any,  in  which  Mediation  is  preferable  to  Arbitration. 
II. — Arbitral  Treaties. 

a.  Question  of  declaring  in  any  such  Treaties  that  no  decision  shall  be  binding 

which  affects  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  nations  concerned. 

b.  A   condition  to  be  inserted  jn  any  such  Treaty  that  no  territory  shall   be 

transferred  from   one   Power   to   another  without    the   sanction  of   the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory. 

c.  Means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  such 

Treaties  and  reservation,  if  any,  of  the  class  of  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Arbitrators. 
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III.— Arbitral  Tribunals — 

a.  In  what  respect  do  Courts  of  Arbitration  differ  from  ordinary  Courts  of  Law  ? 
h.  Means  of  securing  an  acknowledgmfent  by  the  Governments  of  the  need  of 
such  Tribunals ;  and  difficulties  impeding  their  establishment. 

c.  Question  as  to  the  mode  of  constituting  such  Tribunals  :   Professor   Leone 

Levi's  project  that  Governments  should  appoint  an  equal  number  of 
Jurists  to  sit  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  as  members  of  a  High  Court  of 
Nations. 

d.  Mode  of  convening  such  a  High  Court  whenever  its  services  are  required  ;  its 

place  of  meeting  ;  by  whom  to  be  convened,  etc.,  etc. 

e.  Procedure  of  the  High  Court  in  nominating  from  among  its  members  the 

Arbitral  Court  or  Tribunal  ;  should  the  High  Court,  on  being  constituted, 
appoint  a  Committee  to  draft  a  system  of  Procedure  ;  Procedure  of  the 
Arbitral  Court,  etc.,  etc. 

C, — International  Law. 
I. — Reforms  required. 
II. — Formation  of  a  Code. 

a.  What  steps  is  it  desirable  to  take  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  Code  V 
h.  Consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  materials  for  such  a  Code  which  were 
published  by  the  late  Leone  Levi  and  Bluntschli,  by  D.  Dudley  Field, 
and  others. 
c.  What  course  should  be  adopted  for  securing  the  acceptance  of  such  a  Code  ? 

D. — Neutralisation. 

I. — Reasons  which  render  the  Neutralisation  of  States,  territories,  rivers,  canals,  &c., 

desirable  ;  how  to  render  the  same  effective  ? 
II. — Plans  to  be  adopted  whereby  neutralised  Provinces  or  States  may  be  able  to 

dispense  with  the  necessity  of  maintaining  defensive  forces  ? 

E. — Disarmament. 

I. — Is  any  scheme  for  disarmament  practicable  at  the  present  time  ? 

II. — Under  what  conditions,  and  by  what  arrangement  would  such  disarmament  be 

practicable  V 
III. — Gradual,  simultaneous,  and  proportional  disannament. 

F. — National  Control  over  Declaration  of  War. 

I. — The  expression  of  the  National  Will  as  a  necessary  condition  of  a  Declaration  of 

War. 
II. — Methods  of  securing  this  result. 

a.  Is   it   practicable  to    constitute    an    organisation    whereby    responsible    and 
permanent  fimctionaries  must  consider  and  report  on  any  international 
dispute  before  the  Government  can  declare  war  ? 
h.  How  should  such  an  organisation  be  constituted,  and  with  what  function^  ? 
Should  it  take  the  form  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  or  of  a  permanent 
and  independent  body  created  by  Parliament  ? 
c  What  are  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  such  an  organisation,  and  how 
can  they  be  met  ? 
III. — How  far  should  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  or  other  representative  Assembly, 
be  necessary  to  a  Declaration  of  War. 

G, — Relations  of  Civilised  States  towards  Weaker  Races. 

I. — In  what  manner  can  the  protection  of  the  latter  from  aggression,  and  from 
an  invasion  of  their  rights,  be  best  secured  ? 
II. — ^The  relations  of  civilised  States  towards  each  other  in   territories  belonging  to 
weaker  races. 

H, — ^Indirect  Causes  of  War,  and  Remedies  for  the  same.  \ 

I. — Causes  : 

a.  Prejudices  and  traditions. 
h.  Misrepresentations  and  exaggerations  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  the  Press,  ai    \^ 

Platform.  M" 

c.  Alleged  influence  of  protective  and  discriminating  Tariffs  or  Duties.  gJT 

d.  Other  causes  of  alienation.  "II 
II. — Remedies  for  the  above.  #®^ 

a.  The  moral  responsibilities  of  Statesmen  in  reference  to  this  question. 
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/. — Educational  Aspects  of  the  Question. 

I. — Methods  whereby  the  attention  of  the  young  in  Primary  Schools  may  be  directed 
to  the  importance  of  Peace,  alike  to  nations  and  to  mankind. 

a.  Suggestions  for  giving  greater  prominence  to  the  value  of  moral  and  civic 

heroism,  as    compared  with    that    of    military    courage    and    warlike 
distinction. 

b.  Injury  to  the  cause  of  Peace  arising  from  the  attractiveness  with  which  the 

war  system  is  presented  to  youth. 

c.  Military  drill  in  schools. 

II. — Provisions  for  instruction   in  questions  relating  to  International  Arbitration^ 
Tribunals,  and  a  Code  of  Law,  in  High  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities. 

III. — Introduction  of  historical  text-books,  calculated  to  show  : 

a.  The  wastefulness  of  War    and    its  failure  to   secure  a  just  settlement  of 

disputes. 

b.  The  advantages  of  Industry-  and   Peace   to   human    progress   and    national 

development. 

J. — Inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 

I. — In  wliat  form   can  co-operation  be  effectively  established  between  the  Annual 
Inter- Parliamentary  Conference  and  the  Universal  Peace  Congress. 

K. — Federation  of  Peace  Societies. 

I. — Is  it  desirable  to  create  a  Federation  of  all  Peace  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  ? 
II. — If  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  carry  it  out  ? 

Subsequent  Appointments  : — 

PROCEDURE  COMMITTEE  : 

Hodgson  Pratt,  W.  Hazell,  W.  Evans  Darby,  J.  Fredk.  Green,  (teo.  Gillett, 

W.  C.  Bkaithwaite,  and  Thomas  Snapk. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE: 

The  Trka>sl'rek,  Mr.  F.  G.  Cash,  and  Mr.  William  Ransom. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  : 

The  Officers,  Mrs.  H.  Richard,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Bennett,  Miss  M.  E.  Phillips^ 
Miss  R.  B.  Braithewaite,  Miss  Angele  Freix,  Mrs.  Drugman,  Countess  Sohaok, 
Miss  M.  Mangan,  Miss  L.  Bigg,  Mrs.  Cole,  Mrs.  Wates,  Miss  MiLi.8,  Mrs. 
SouTHEY,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wigham,  Mrs.  E.  Ransome,  Mrs.  R.  Spknce  Watson,  Mrs. 
A.  Richardson,  and  Messrs.  E.  R.  Ransome,  W.  Martin  Wood,  C.  G.  Morland^ 
and  Percy  Bunting, 

And  by  the  CONGRESS  itself. 

BUREAU  : 

Consisting  of  President,  Chairman  of  Committees,  Treasurer,  Secretaries^ 
Sir  Jos.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P.  (England),  Rev.  R.  B.  Howard  (America)^ 
M.  Frederic  Passy  (France),  M.  Fred.  Bajer,  M.P.  (Denmark),  M.  F.  T.  Borg^ 
M.P.  (Sweden  and  >forway),  Ffau  Fischhr-Lette  (Germany),  and  Signor  E.  T» 

MoNETA  (Italy). 

PROCEDURE  COMMITTEE  : 

The  above,  together  with  Messrs.  W.  C.  BraiThwaite,  Geo.  Gillktt,  and  T.  Snaps. 
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President. 

The  Honourable  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 


Treasurer. 

WALTER  HAZELL. 


Cliairman  of  Oommittee. 

HODGSON  PRATT. 


Secretaries. 

W.  EVANS  DARBY.       I       J.  FRDK.  GREEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 

William  Abraham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Marquis  Alfieri  di  Sosteqno, 
Iio7iie. 

M.  Goblet  d'Alviella,  Belgium. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Amos. 

M.  LE  Baron  Thomas  de  St.  Georges- 
Armstrong,  Paris. 

M.  K.  P.  Arnoldson,  M.P.,  Stockholm. 

Rev;  Canon  Benham,  B.D. 

Rev.  George  A.  Boardman,  D.D., 
OhicagOj  U.S.A. 

M.  F.  Bajer,  M.P.,  Copenhagen. 

Signor  R.  Bonghi,  Deputi^  Rome. 

J.  Bevan  Braithwaite,  Esq. 

Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Bright. 

Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 

Rev,  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Boston^ 
U.S.A. 

Professor  Dr.  Ludwig  Buchner, 
Darmstadt. 

M.  Ch.  Buls,  Belgium. 

Percy  Bunting,  Esq. 

Thos.  Burt,  Esq.,  M.P 

Sir  George  Campbell,  M.P. 

Lady  Carlisle. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq. 

Rev.  Professor  Paulus  Cassel,  D.D., 
Berlin. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Chace,  Rhode  l8l<ind. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Chambeblin,  Denver, 
U.S.A. 

Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant. 

Rev.  Frank  G.  Clark,  Plymouth, 
N.H. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Clark,  M.P. 

James  Clark,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Paisley. 

Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Miss  Jane  Cobden. 

Dr.  Stanton  Coit. 

J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Handel  Cossham,  Esq.,  M.P. 

M.  Aug.  Couvreur,  Belgium. 

M%       L'Abbe      Defourny,     Villepinte, 

Prance. 
M.  A.  Desmoulins,  France. 
Right    Rev.    the    Lord    Bishop    of 

Durham. 
John  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Peter  Esslemont,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Signor  C.  Facelli,  Roms. 
Joseph  Storrs  Fry,  Esq. 
Rev.    President    A.    M.    Fairbairn, 

D.D. 
James  Fleming,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Glasgow. 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 
Hon.    and  Rev.    Canon    Fremantlb, 

M.A. 
Theodore  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  Philip  C.  Garratt,  Philadelphia, 

Penn. 
Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 
Madame  Marie  Gcegg,  Geneva. 
Professor  Henry  Goudy,  Edinburgh. 
Leonard  Gow,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Glasgow. 
G.  Leveson  Gower,  Esq.,  M.P.    . 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 
M.  T.  A.  Hedlund,  M.P.,  Gothenburg. 
James  Henderson,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 
Alfred  F.  Hills,  Esq. 
Rev.  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  M.A. 
G.  J.  HoLYOAKE,  Esq. 
C.  H.  HopwooD,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Howard,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A. 
W.  HoLMAN  Hunt,  Esq. 
Timothy    B.    Hussey,    Esq.,     North 

Berwick,  U.S.A. 
Alfred  Illingworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  John  Jay,  New  York. 
Very    Rev.    G.    W.    Kitohin,    D,D., 

Dean  of  Wifichester. 
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Vice-Presidents— <»n^mt^ed. 


M.  Emile  de  Laveleye,  Belgium, 
Rev.   T.    J.  Lawrence,    M.A.,   Cam" 

bridge. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart,  M.P. 
M.  G.  Lor  AND,  Belgium, 
Professor  J.  R.  Lumby,  D.D. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttleton,  M.A. 
W.  A.  McArthur,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Walter  S.  B.  McLaren,  Esq.,  M.P, 
Mrs.  Eva  McLaren. 
M.  Charles  Lemonnier,  Paris. 
His    Excellency,    Don    Arturo     di 

Marcoartu,  Senator,  Madrid. 
William  Mather,  Esq.,  M.P. 
SiGNOR  A.  Mazzoleni,  Depeut,  Milan. 
Rev.  a.  a.  MiNER,D.D.,J3o»tow,  U.S.A. 
F.  D.  MocATTA,  Esq. 
M.  Hermann  Molkenboer,  Amsterdam. 
SiGNOR  E.  T.  MoNETA,  Milan. 
The    Right   Hon.   A.   J.  Mundella, 

M.P. 
Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  Ealing. 
Hon.    Robt.    Trant    Paine,    Boston, 

U.S.A. 
Dr.  Pankhurst. 
Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
M.  Frederic  PASSY,J/6m&r€  deVInstitut, 

etc.,  Paris. 
Arthur  Pease,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Sir  Joseph  W.  Pease,  Bart,  M.P. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 
Fredk.  Pennington,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Rev.  John  Percival,  D.D.,  Rugby. 
Benjn.  Pickard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  Allanson  Picton,  Esq.,  M.P. 
M.  Van  Put,  Belgium. 
Hon.  William  L.  Putnam,  Portland, 

Maine. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richard. 
Joshua  Rowntree,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right    Rev.    the    Lord    Bishop    of 

RiPON. 

Miss  Ellen  Robinson,  LiverpooL 
Sir  Chas.  Russell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
SiGNORA  Pauline  Schiff,  Milan. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 
M.  Jules  Simon,  Senator,  Paris. 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Payne  Smith    (Dean 

of  Canterbury). 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.  p.  Stanhope,  M.P. 
Halley  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P. 
The   Baroness  Bertha  v.   Suttner, 

Austria. 
Miss  Anna  Swanwick. 
George  Tatham,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thring,  D.D.,  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 
Hon.  Edward  S.'Tobey,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Miss  Isabella  M.  A.  Tod. 
Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy,  Moscow. 
The  Countess  Tolstoi,  London. 
Madlle.  Julie  Toussaint,  Paris. 
M.  V.  Ullman,  M.P.,  Christiania. 
Professor  Angelo  Umilta,  Neuchatel. 
Capt.  Edmund  H.  Verney,  M.P. 
SiGNOR    Profr.    Francesco    Vigano, 

3lilan. 
M.  C.  De  Vos,  Belgium. 
R.    Spence    Watson,     Esq.,    LL.D., 

Newcastle. 
Alfred  Webb,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  G.  Whittier,  Esq.,    Amesbury, 

U.S.A. 
H.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Hon.    Robt.    C.    Winthrop,    Boston, 

U.S.A. 
Caleb  Wright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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LIST    OP    DELEGATES. 


ENGLAND. 


Thb  Peace  Society. 

George  W.  Alexander. 

A.  W.  Ballard. 

J.  G.  Barclay. 

W.  L.  Barclay. 

Francis  Bassett. 

A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A. 

Wm.  Bond. 

William  Bradshaw. 

Henry  Brown. 

Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

George  Cadbury. 

F.  G.  Cash. 

R.  D.  Catchpool. 

William  Catchpool. 

Henry  Catf  ord. 

Thos.  Chambers. 

Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant. 

James  Clark. 

J.  0.  Cooper. 

W.  E.  Corner. 

James  Cropper. 

Thomas  Crosfield. 

Frederick  Crowley. 

W.  Evans  Darby. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Davies. 

Alexander  Eddington. 

William  Edwards. 

Mrs.  Fox. 

J.  Hingston  Fox. 

J.  Hoyland  Fox. 

Francis  H.  Fox. 

John  Gill. 

George  Gillett. 

J.  W.  Graham. 

Frederick  Graveley. 

Edward  Gripper. 

Daniel  Hack. 

Rev.  Ifewman  Hall,  LL.B. 

John  Harlock. 

Theodore  Harris. 

Walter  Hazell. 

James  Henderson. 

A.  F.  Hills. 

J.  B.  Hodgkin. 

William  Holmes. 

John  Homiman. 

Alfred  Illingworth,  M.P. 


The  Peace  Society — cwU. 
William  Jones. 
Robert  Kell. 
Walter  Lean. 
Richard  Littleboy. 
George  Livesey. 
Frederick  Longdon. 
Mrs.  Duncan  McLaren. 
M.  P.  Manfield. 
John  Mather. 
John  Messer. 
G.  W.  M.  Mills. 
M.  M.  Monro. 
Charles  C.  Morland,  J.P. 
Felix  Moscheles. 
Rev.  W.  Mottram 
Rev.  Arthur  O'NeiU. 
Alfred  Palmer. 
A.  T.  Palmer. 
George  Palmer. 
G.  W.  Palmer. 
W.  I.  Palmer. 
Miss  Pease. 
Arthur  Pease. 
H.  Fell  Pease,  M.P. 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Alexander  Peckover. 
Algernon  Peckover. 
Miss  Algerina  Peckover. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Peckover. 
Frederick  Pennington. 
P.  P.  Perry. 
Geo.  Pitt. 
William  Pollard. 
Edward  Priestman. 
Albert  Prust. 
J.  H.  Raper. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richard. 
Dr.  Robertson. 
Joshua  Rowntree,  M.P. 
Joseph  Rowntree. 
William  Rowntree. 
Robert  Sells. 
Rev.  R.  Sliaen. 
Samuel  Smith,  M.P. 
Thomas  Snape 
Rev.  R.  Spears. 
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The  Peace  Society — emit. 

V.  H.  Stanton. 

S.  B.  Stephens. 

Edmund  Sturge. 

William  Tallack. 

llev.  Urijah  R.  Thomas. 

Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson. 

W.  P.  Thompson.. 

J.  F.  Thursfield. 

Rev.  William  Tyler,  D.D 

W.  H.  Tyndall. 

M.  Vassem*. 

R.  S.  Watson,  LL.D. 

Joseph  Wells. 

Samuel  Wells. 

Ebenezer  West. 

Fredk.  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  Wise. 

C.  G.  Wise. 


The    International    Arbitration 
AND  Peace  Association. 

J.  Abbot. 
Miss  Bigg. 
Auguste  Desmoulins 
Fredk.  Dolman. 
Mrs.  Drugman. 
Wm.  Fooks. 
Miss  Angel  e  Freix. 
J.  Frederick  Green. 
Dr.  Gwyther. 
Spencer  L.  Holland. 
T.  Holmes. 
J.  R.  Knight. 
W.  Lovell. 
Miss  M.  Mangan. 
C.  E.  Maurice. 
Miss  M.  A.  Mills. 
F.  D.  Mocatta. 
Miss  Monck. 
Tito  Pagliardini. 
Dr.  Pankhurat. 
Miss  A.  B.Teppercom. 
Madame  Pognon. 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Countess  Schack. 
Russell  Scott. 
Mrs.  Southey. 
Richard  Stapley. 
Mrs.  Weiss. 
Major  de  Winton. 
W.  M.  Wood. 
Thos.  Wright. 


Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

J.  B.  Braithwaite. 
John  Gayner. 
George  Gillett. 
William  Jones. 


Yeablt  I  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends — continued. 

Caleb  E.  Eemp. 
H.  Stanley  Newman. 
William  Pollard. 
Edward  Priestman. 
Alfred  Ransom. 
Joshua  Eowntree,  M.P« 
Fredk.  Sessions. 
William  White. 
Henry  Wigham. 
J.  Jowitt  Wilson. 

International  Arbitration  League. 

Howard  Evans. 
W.  J.  Hewitt. 
S.  F.  Kaufman. 
G.  J.  Knight. 
J.  F.  de  Lassasie. 
J.  Morgan. 
J.  Morrison. 
J.  D.  Nieass. 
Tito  Pagliardini. 
J.  Procter. 
D.  Stainsby. 

Bristol  Local  Peace   and  Arbitra- 
tion Society. 

F.  F.  Cotterell. 
H.  F.  Cotterell. 
J.  L.  Daniel. 
Sparke  Evans. 
J.  Storrs  Fry. 
John  Gayner. 
C.  Keene  Lewis 
T^H.O^  Pease. 
Miss  lESnily"  Sturge. 
Rev.  U.  R.  Thbmas. 
Mark  Whitwill. 

Lancaster  and  District  Peace 
Association. 

Thomas  Barrow. 
J.  W.  Pickard. 

Midland  International  Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

Arthur  Albright. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Brown. 
Councillor  Bloor. 
BaiTOw  Cadbmy. 
Joseph  Constantine. 
Frank  Davis. 
Akk^rman  Edwards. 
Sir  Walter  Foster,  M.P. 
F.  H.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Fox. 
William  GilKver. 
Henry  Hawkes. 
Councillor  Lancaster. 
Councillor  H.  J.  Manton. 
Councillor  R.  F.  Martineau 
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Midland  International  Arbitration 
Association — eowtinued. 

Alfred  Morgan. 
William  Morgan. 
Rev.  Arthur  O'NeiU. 
Miss  G.  Southall. 
Rev.  P.  T.  Stanford. 
Miss  Sturge. 
Richard  Tangye. 
E.  L.  Tyndall, 
Councillor  Wliately. 
Alderman  White. 
Frank  Wright. 
Thomas  Wright. 

Birmingham  Workmen's  Peace 
Association. 

William  Gilliver. 
Robert  H.  Kirton. 
Richard  Sanders. 
John  W.  Shorthouse. 
Joseph  Sturge. 

London    Local    Peace    Association. 

Mrs.  E.  Appieton. 
John  D.  Appieton. 
Miss  R.  Cross. 

British    Women's    Temperance 
Association. 

Mrs.  Atkinson. 
Miss  M.  E.  Docwra. 
Mrs.  Gregson. 
Miss  J.  A.  Fowler. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Smith. 

Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Women's 
Peace  and  Arbitration 
Society. 

Miss  Ellen  Robinson. 
Miss  Frances  Thompson. 

Falmouth  Peace  Society. 
Miss  A.  M.  Fox. 

Dublin  Peace  Society. 
Henry  Wigham. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wigham. 
Leonard  Wigham,  B.A. 

Calne  Local  Peace  Assoolation. 
Mrs.  Edwards. 


Wisbech   Local  Peace  Association, 

Pasteur  A.  Cadot. 
James  Kerridge. 
George  W.  Miller. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 
Charles  H.  Piper. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pollard. 
J.  T.  Tyars. 


Peterborough  Branch  Local   Peace 
Association. 
Rev.  T.  Barrass. 

B.  Dennison. 

Spalding   Branch  Local   Peace 
Association. 

C.  Dalrymple  Hall. 

Wednesbury  Peace  Association. 
Rev.  H.  E  Crofts. 


Tottenham    and    Edmonton    Peace 
Society. 
Rev.  D.  Fotheringhani. 
H.  J.  Pollard. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Pollard. 
Rev.  D.  Russell. 

Sunderland    Local    Peace    Associa- 
tion. 
William  Jones. 

London  Local   Peace  and   Arbitra- 
tion Auxiliary. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlett. 

Miss  Anne  Collings. 

Miss  M.  L.  Cooke. 

Rev.  James  Craig,  D.D. 

Rev.  P.  Gast. 

Rev.  W.  H.  King. 

Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Page. 

James  D.  Penrose. 

Miss  M.  E.  Phillips. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Ransome. 

Mrs.  Henry  Richard. 
-.       Miss  Tylor. 

Wood  GrRPEN  British  Women's  Tem- 
perance Association. 
Rev.  H.  J:>B.  Heath. 
■\ 

Plymouth  Local  Pfik^   Association 
Miss  Isabel  BishopNv  » 

Kilmarnock  Peace  Association.      1 
Thomas  Hannah. 
William  McMean. 

Glasgow  Peace  and  Arbitration 
Association. 
James  Clark. 
John  Wilson,  M.P. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Inter- 
national Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation. 

William  Bradshaw. 

Rev.  J.  Freestone. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Kiddle. 

John  Mather. 
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Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Interna- 
tional Arbitration  Associa- 
tion— continued. 

William  Pollard. 
H.  Slatter. 
Thomas  Snape. 

Belfast  Peace  Society. 

Kev.  John  Donald,  D.D. 

John  Greenhill. 

J.  C.  Marsh. 

Miss  Isabella  M.  T.  Tod. 

Mere  and  Gillingham  Local  Asso- 
ciation. 

E.  Bracher. 
Mrs.  Bracher. 
M.  Leatherdale. 
Hubert  L.  Rutter. 

Moral  Reform  Union. 

Mrs.  Fischer-Lette. 
Miss  Frances  Lord. 
Mrs.  Southey. 
Miss  E.  Abney  Walker. 

BuNHiLL  Fields  Local  Peace  Asso- 
ciation. 

W.  K.  Baker. 
R.  B.  Hay. 

Miss  Robins. 

« 

Wandsworth  Local  Peace  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Cooke. 
Mr.  Milligan. 
Mrs.  Milligan. 
Mrs.  Price. 
E.  R.  Ransome. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Ransome. 
Miss  Ransome. 
Mrs.  Schardt. 
Miss  Scoles. 
Mr.  Talfourd. 

York  Women's  Peace  Society. 
Mrs.  Henry  Richardson. 

Liverpool  Peace  Society. 
Thomas  Crosfield. 
Samuel  W.  Davies. 
Mark  Howarth. 
Thomas  Snape. 

Yorkshire  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Joseph  Firth  Clark. 
Mrs.  E.  Latchmore. 
Joseph  Latchmore. 
Isaac  Pickard. 
Mrs.  Maria  pichardson. 
Mrs.  Celia  Walker. 


Sussex,  etc.,  Quarterly  Meeting.. 

Richard  Binns. 
Albert  J.  Crosfield. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Crosfield. 
Mrs.  Hack. 
Daniel  Hack. 
Mrs.  Newman. 
T.  P.  Newman. 
R.  P.  Rickman. 

Hull  Peace  Association. 
James  Thorp. 

.Essex   and    Suffolk  Quarterly 
Meeting. 

George  Barratt. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Docwra. 
Joseph  Gripper. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Matthews. 
Arthur  Midgley. 
Joseph  Smith. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Quarterly- 
Meeting. 

Mrs.  Ann  D.  Barrow. 
Thomas  Barrow. 
Samuel  W.  Davies. 
George  French. 
Alfred  Fryer. 
John  Holdsworth. 
Theodore  Neild. 
Joseph  W.  Pickard. 

Norfolk  and  Cambridge  Quarterly- 
Meeting. 

Francis  Dix. 

Mrs.  Annie  Holmden. 

Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 

George  Baker. 
Mrs.  George  Baker. 
Alfred  W.  Brown. 
H.  S.  Newman. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Southall. 
Miss  Eliza  Mary  Sturge. 

Derby,    Lincoln,  and   Notts    Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Charles  Leslie  Gilpin. 
Joseph  Sturge  Gilpin. 
George  Arthur  Pickard. 

Westmoreland  Quarterly  Meeting. 

C.  J.  Holdsworth. 
Charles  Thompson. 
Jofcn  Jowitt  Wilson. 

London    and    Middlesex    Quarterly 
Meeting. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Aggs. 
Thomas  Aggs. 
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London   and   Middlesex  Quabteblt 
Meeting — continued, 

J.  Gundry  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Maria  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Baker. 
Benjamin  Candler. 
Richard  Dell. 
John  Hilton. 
Walter  Lean. 
Bedford  Marsh. 
C.  C.  Morland. 
Miss  M.  E.  Phillips. 
Miss  C.  E.  Ransome. 
E.  R.  Ransome. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Runsome. 
J.  Fyfe  Stewart. 
John  Taylor. 
Henry  Tylor. 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Wells. 
Thomas  Wright. 


Women's  Yearly  Meeting  Society  of 

Friends. 

Mrs.  K.  Bennett. 
Miss  R.  B.  Braithwaite. 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Marriage. 
Miss  Charlotte  Pease. 
Miss  P.  H.  Peckover. 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Penrose. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Richardson. 
Miss  Ellen  Robinson. 
Miss  Gulielma  Stephens. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tanner. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Wigham. 


Kelvedon  Peace  Association 
Miss  Constance  Docwra. 

Fetter  Lane  Moravian  Church. 
T.  G.  Gardner. 
W.  Miiller. 

HiTCHiN  Monthly  Meeting. 
William  Ransom. 
Isaac  Robinson. 
Joshua  Whiting. 

Westminster  and  Longford  Monthly 
Meeting. 
A.  W.  Bennett,  M.A.,  B.  Sc. 
Mrs.  Emma  Dell. 
J.  Hagen  Dell. 
Mrs.  Helen  S.  Dyer. 
J.  D.  Swinborn. 
Alfred  Wright. 

Mid-Somerset  Monthly  Meeting. 
Miss  Esther  Clark. 

Women's  Liberal  Association,  Wells 
Division  of  Somerset. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Tanner. 

Croydon  Peace  Society. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Alexander. 
W.  Alexander. 
Miss  C.  Candler. 
W.  C.  Reed. 

Association  for  the  Reform  and 
Codification  of  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

J.  Gundry  Alexander,  LL.B. 

Hon.  D.  Dudley  Field. 


British  and  Foreign  Arbitration  Association. 


Samuel  Insull. 
J.  M.  Klenck. 
Edmund  Kimber. 


John  Barker. 
H.  R.  Evans. 
The  Marquis  Viadona 


The  Christian  Union  for  the  Promotion  of  International  Concord. 


William  Allen. 

Rev.  Dr.  Angus. 

W.  King  Baker. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Bartlett. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baynes. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Booth. 

W.  C.  Braithwaite. 

B.  Broomhall. 

Dr.  R.  Bruce. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Cameron. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clifford. 

Rev.  James  Craig,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  Cuff. 

Dr.  Thain  Davidson. 


George  Gillett. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone. 

H.  E.  Gurney. 

Rev.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Horton. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Lyttleton. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 

R.  C.  Morgan. 

Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule. 

Rev.  W.  H.  J.  Page. 

Rev.  Dr.  Paton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Percival. 

Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds. 

Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tiniing. 
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Warwickshire  North  Monthly  Meeting. 

Barrow  Cadbury. 
Fredk.  H.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Anna  Fox. 


John  H.  Lloyd. 
John  W.  Shorthouse. 
Joseph  Sturge. 


UNITED  STATES. 


American  Peace  Society. 

Rev.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 
Rev.  M.  Me  G.  Dana,  D.D. 
Judge  Charles  Devens. 
Rev.  S.  F.  Dyke. 
Hon.  David  Dudley  Field. 
•       Philip  C.  Garrett. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Howard. 
Otis  McGow  Howard. 
Augustine  Jones. 
S.  A.  Keen. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Moxom,  D.D. 
Hon.  Robert  Trante  Paine. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Smith. 
Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wilson. 
Robert  M.  Woods. 


Christian    Arbitration    and    Peace 
Society,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Samuel  H.  Anderson. 

Alfred  Andre. 

Madame  Alice  Andre. 

Senor  Manuel  Arragon. 

Rev.  W.  McAll,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gibson,  D.D. 

Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  D.D. 

Thomas  A.  Denny. 

Sir  S.  A.  Blackwood. 

Frederick  Blake. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Boardman. 

Rev.  George  D.  Boardman,  D.D., 

LL.D. 
John  P.  Branch. 
Rev.  Edward  Braislin,  D.D. 
Rev.  L.  M.  Cowardin,  D.D. 
B.  Bromhall. 
Percy  W.  Bunting. 
George  Cadbury. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Campbell,  D.D. 
Alfred  C.  Champney. 
James  H.  Chase. 
Simeon  Clayton. 
Hon.  Chauucy  M.  Depew. 
J.  Taylor  Ellyson. 
Professor  George  Emmott. 
Rev.  Donald  Eraser,  D.D. 
Rev.   Julius    E.    Grammer,    D.D. 
W.  S.  Grammer. 


Christian   Arbitration    and    Peaob 
Society — corUinued, 

Rev.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 
A.  C.  Barrow. 
Rev.  W.  Blakie,  D.D. 
F.  N.  Charrington. 
George  Holland. 
George  S.  Innis. 
Rev.  John  J.  Luce. 
James  L.  Maxwell. 
Theodore  Monod. 
Richard  C.  Morse. 
Miss  B.  St.  C.  Morton. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Moxon,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  U.  Murkland,  D.D. 
H.  S.  Newman. 
Paul  Passy. 
*  Rev.  John  Brown  Paton,  D.D. 
Reginald  Radcliffe. 
Robert  Scott. 
Isaac  Sharpies. 
Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  M.D. 
Rev.  William  Taylor,  D.D. 
W\  P.  Thompson. 
Benjamin  Trueblood, 
Rev.  P.  Wroth. 
G.  Van  Der  Beken. 
Rev.  F.  S.  Webster. 
William  White. 
Rev.  J.  Wilkinson. 
James  Wood. 
J.  B.  Wood. 
Richard  Wood. 
Sarah  C.  Worthington. 

New  York  Yp:arly  Meeting  of 
Friends. 
Francis  J.  Baines. 

Richard  S.  Collins. 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Collins, 
Miss  Collins. 
James  Wood. 

Churches  and  Citizens  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  LL.D. 

New  England   Yearly   Meeting    of 
Friends. 
James  H.  Chace. 
Mrs.  Lucretia  G.  Cliace, 
Augustine  Jones. 
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Rhode  Island  Peace  Society. 
James  H.  Chace. 
Augustine  Jones. 
Levi  K.  Joslin. 

Universal   Peace    Union   of   Phila- 
delphia. 
F.  Bajer. 
John  Branson. 
Levi  K.  Joslin. 
Mrs.  Rose  C.  Joslin. 
Eli  M.  Lamb. 
Charles  Lemonnier. 
Mrs.  Belva  A.  Lockwood. 
Alfred  H.  Love. 


Universal    Peace  Union  of  Phila- 
delphia— continued. 
Rev.  J.  H.  O'Hara,  D.D. 
Fredk.  Passy. 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Judge  M.  P.  Morton. 
Mrs.  Jane  Roberts. 
Conrad  F.  Stollmeyer. 
Simon  Wolf. 

The    World's    Women^s     Christian 
Temperance    Union,    Peace 
Department. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Collins. 


PRANOE. 


SociiSt^  Francaise  de  l' Arbitrage. 
Baron  de  St.  Georges  Armstrong. 
Henri  Ferrari. 
L^on  Marillier. 
Fr^d^ric  Passy . 
Dr.  C.  Richet.' 

La  Socii^Tit  de  la  Paix  Perpetuelle 
PAR    LA    Justice     Inte«na- 

TIONALE. 

Gaston  Morin. 

Eglise  Baptiste  de  Chauny. 
Pasteur  A.  Cadot. 


Jeunes  Amis  de  la  Paix  (Nimes). 

J.  Dumas-Faucher. 
Dr.  Julia  Mitchell. 
Anton  Meidell. 

Familistere  de  Guise. 

Ernest  AUart. 

Jules  Ernest  Sarrazin. 

La     Ligue    Universelle     du     Bien 
Public. 

E.  Potoni^-Pierre. 

Madame  la  Comtesse  Schack. 


BELGIUM. 

M .  Edouard  S6ve,  Consul-General  for  Belgium,  Ramsgate,  Kent, 


HOLLAND. 

Dutch  Peace  Society. — Herr  D.  Van  Eck,  M.P.,  The  Hague. 

Herr  A.  J.  E.  A.  Bik,  The  Hague. 


DENMARK. 

Danjsh  Peace  Association. — F.  Bajer,  M.P. 

Madame  Bajer. 
Mile.  Johanna  Meyer. 
M.  Stiirrup. 
Mile.  Dagmar  Syinnestvodt. 


SWEDEN. 


Swedish  Peace  Association. — F.  T.  Borg. 


Madame  Borg. 


i 
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ITALY. 

Peace  Association  (Rome).  Committee  for  Peace   and  Interna- 


Marquis  Alfieri. 
Count  Patidolfi. 

LoMBARDY  Peace  Association  (Milan). 
E.  T.  Moneta. 


TioNAL   Arbitration    Prato 

(Tuscany). 
Hodgson  Pratt. 
Italo  Tempestini. 


GERMANY. 

Frankfort  Peace  Society. — Madame  Fischer-Lette. 

Gustav  Maier. 
Adolf  Wolf. 

AUSTRIA. 

Le  Chevalier  Vladimir  de  Bolesta-Kozlowski. 

ASIA  MINOR. 

Mabsovan. — Mme.  Tboumaian. 

SERVIA. 

Hon.  Emil  Mijatovich. 

SPAIN. 

Don  Arturo  de  Marcoartu. 

INDIA. 

Chunder  Sen. 
Raffiudin  Ahmad  Moulvi. 
Hira  Sing  Pm'i. 

INTERNATIONAL    LEAGUE    OP    PEACE    AND 

LIBERTY. 


M.  Arnaud. 

F.  Bajer. 

Madlle.  Julie  Toussaint. 


M.  de  Montluc. 
Major  de  Winton. 
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NEW  BOOKS   ON   OR    BY   FRIENDS. 

ExoelleiTLt    I*reHeiit»    or    Prizes. 

THE  QUAKERS  :.A  STUDY— Historloal  and  Oritioal. 

By    F.   Storrs   Turner.       '^OO   pp.,  0/- 

COJS'SEJS'SUS   OF  FAVOURABLE  CRITICISM.      A   FEW  EXTRACTS.— 
*•  The  story  of  the  Quakers  is  well  worth  telling,  and  it  is  told  by  Mr.  Turner  with  a 

Wirit  and  fidelity  which  should  delight  the  historical  student  as  well  as  the  general  reader.  • 
e  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it." — Spectator.  "  A  very  aareful  study  of  the  curious  history 
of  the  Society  of  Friends." — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  "  The  story  is  fully  and  graphically  told.  It 
should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  everv  student  of  Ohuroh  history,  since  its  historical 
value  is  quite  indei^endent  of  the  opinions  exm-essed." — Ghv/rch  Bells.  "Can  hardly  be 
praised  too  highly." — Maiichester  Examiiier.  "The  best  and  most  impartial  aocoimt." — 
Inquirer.  "  We  welcome  this  book." — Church  Reformer.  "Extremely  good." — St.  JaTaes's 
Gazette.  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  perspicuity  and  fairness,  and  the 
vivid  interest  of  this  modern  portraiture  of  Quakerism.  It  demands  our  thoughtful  atten- 
tion. " — Frimid.  "  Full  of  living  interest. " — BHtish  Weekly.  "  A  remarkable  and  interesting 
histoTy.^'—Gl(C8ffoio  Herald.  "A  really  valuable  book;  fair,  judicious,  and  pleasant." — 
Pvhlishirs'  Circular.  "Deserves  to  be,  and  will  be,  widely  read." — Frieiids^  Intelligencer 
(Philadelphia).  "  Gives  an  admirable  idea  of  Quakerism." — Momvmj  Post.  "There  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  it." — British  Friend. 

THE   LIFE   OF   JOSEPH   STURQE. 

By  ALEXANBSIKA  FEGKOVEB.   With  a  Portrait,  eloth  gUt,  gilt  edges,  16. 

Just  published. 

POND  LIFE  :  Al^ae,  Diatoms,  Desmida,  &c. 

By  THOS.  SPENCEB  SMITHSON.         With  lUnstratioiifl  (cloth  extra),  1/- 

MI88    FRANCES    E.   COOKE'S   SHORT   BIOGRAPHIES. 

Illustrated.    !Bacb.  1/0,  olotli  silt,  silt  edges. 

The  Publishers  can  nwst  coniidenUy  recominend  this  series,  as  sullying  parents  and  young 
readers  with  precisely  what  is  so  much  wanted  :  Biographies  of  Great  Men,  told  in  good  library 
style,  faithful  in  facts  and  surroundings,  and  yet  forming  readmg  matter  as  interesting  as 
fiction.  The  books  are  in  large  use  in  family  circles,  tioo  are  ah-eady  adopted  by  the  New  Home 
Reading  Circle,  and  the  Cobden  Club  has  already  ordered  more  than  5,000  copies  of  ^^  AN 
ENGLISH  HERO"  (the  life  of  Richard  Cobden),  fw  gratuUxms  distribution. 
!•    A  Boy's  Ideal  (Story  of  life  of  Sir  Thos.  :^lDre).     i  4.  An  English  Hero  (Story  of  life  of  Richd.  Cobden). 

2.  True  to  Himself  (Story  of  life  of  Savonarola).       5.  Tyndalo's  Vow  (Story  of  Life  of  Tyndale). 

3.  Latimer's  Candle  (Story  of  life  of  Latimer).        1  6.  An  Ameriean  Hero  (Story  of  life  of  Lloyd 

7.    Father  Bamien  (Stor>-  of  his  Ufe).  LGarriaon). 

SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  Sc  CO.,  Paternoster  Square,  London. 

BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN 

ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY, 

FOUNDED   1839. 


Patron    -    H.R.H.    THE   PRINCE   OP   WALES. 

President    -    ARTHUR   PEASE,  Esq. 

Chairman    -    -    EDMUND   STURQE,  Esq. 


The  constitution  of  this  Society  states  its  object  to  be  the  universal  extinction  of  Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  this  end  will  be  most  effectually  attained  by  the  eniployment 
of  those  means  which  are  of  a  moral,  religious,  and  pacific  character. 

One  important  means  employed  by  the  Society  is  the  circulation  at  home  and  abroad 
of  accurate  information  respeothig  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  and  to  prove  to  slave- 
holding  countries  not  only  the  practieabiUty  but  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  free  labour. 

The  publication  of  the  Society's  organ,  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  and  its  circulation 
throughout  almost  the  whole  world,  is  one  of  the  principal  items  in  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
work.  Although  oflBce  exijenses  are  peculiarly  low  it  is  difficult  to  collect  regularly  the  small 
annual  sum  required  to  carry  on  the  work,  much  of  which  is  of  a  character  that  never  meets 
the  public  eye,  and  known  only  to  those  who  give  special  attention  to  the  subject.  As  the 
Society  scarcely  ever  receives  a  legacy,  most  of  its  ordinal  founders  having  long  since  passed 
away,  it  is  mainly  dei)endent  upon  annual  subscriptions,  and  these  rarely  equal  the  expendi- 
ture in  any  one  year.  Persons  desirous  to  help  the  cause  may  forward  their  subscriptions 
and  donations  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Joseph  Allen  ;  or  to  the  Secretary,  Charles  H.  Allen, 
at  the  Society's  Offices,  55,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.O. 

Bankers  :  Messrs.  BARCLAY,  BEVAN,  k  Co. 


HOSntALSiWOMEII'INDIA 


THE    ZENANA    BIBLE    AND   MEDICAL    MISSION, 

or  Indian  Female  Koniial  Scliool   nnd  Instruetioii  Sotiety,  in  uo -ope ration  with  al 
Proteatant  Miasioaary  Societies  in  India.     Founded  1852,  1ms  a 

Three-fold  Object,  viz. : 

1.  To  send  to  the  women  of  Iniiia  the  Gospel  by  means  of  Female  MiSf  ionaries  ; 

2.  To  alleviate  their  sufferings  in  sickness  and  minister  lo  theii  fpiiitual  need,  through  thi 
agency  of  duly  qualified  l.ady  Medical  Missionaries. 

3.  To  promote  education,  specially  amongst  ihe  higher  classes,  based  on  Holy  Scripture. 


President :  H.R.H.  PRINCESS  MARY  ADELAIDE,  DUOHESS  OF  TKOK 


nrHIS  Society  lias  Hospitals  aiid  Diapensaiies  for  Women  in  India  under  the  direc- 
l  tion  of  Fur,LY Qualified  Lady  Doetora.  ATTESDASCES  LAST  YEAli,  18,782. 
New  Hoapitals  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Lucknow  and  Benares,  and  others  will  be 
built,  as  Boon  na  the  funds  are  provided,  at  Patn:i  City  and  in  X.  Ceylon. 
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Hon.   Finance    Secretary,   W.    T.  Paton,  Esq., 

London,  W.C.     Bankers — Barclity,  Rinaom,  and  Co.,  1,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  MOTHER  of  the  SALVATION  ARMT 

TWO  ADDRESSES  by  the  late  Mrs.  BOOTH  (with  portrait), 

TWOPENCE    EACH. 

May  be  had  direct  from  the  PublislierK,  at  1/8  per  doK.,  or  12/- per  100.  Postjige  extra. 

>JOW     READY. 

I. —An  ADSB£B8   delivered  to  the  Socisty  of  Fciendi  at  Devonshire  Honie  during  the 

Tearly  Meeting  of  1SS2  ;   Jonathan  Qmbb  presidingr- 
II.-STEONB  DEIKK  i^ersijs  CHBI8TIAKITT.     An  AddroM  delivered  before  the  KaHonal 
Temperanes  League  at  the  Canveraafiana  held  in  IBT4,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel, 
London ;   the  late  Samuel  Morlsy,  U.P-,  in  the  chair. 

LONDON : 

E.  HICKS, ilun..  Friends' Book <£  Publishing  Depot.  14,  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.G.; 

And  THE  NAnOHAL  TEKPEBAITCE  lEAQUl:,  33,  FATEBITOSTEB  BOW,  EC- 


AN    INTERNATIONAL    WORK. 

THE   THAMES    CHURCH    MISSION. 

I^atron— IHis  Q-race  th.e  A.rch.bish.op  of  Canterbury.       Vice-X^atroii— 
Th.e  Righ-t  KCon.  and  Riglit  Rev.  th.e  Lord  Sisliop  of  London. 

BIBLE  TSTTTH  FBEACHEB  TO  BEFBESENTATIVES  OF  ALL  KATIOKS. 
Shall  this  Work  be  carried  on  1   Shall  it  be  Eiilarged  and  Beveloped  t 

Shall  not  these  hard-working  and  noble  seamen  be  cared  for  with  more  loving  con- 
cern, more  generous  sympathy,  more  practical  help  ?  Shall  not  Christian  England,  and 
especially  wealthy  London,  be  aroused  to  a  liberal  support  of  this  endeavour  to  extend 
the  light,  and  life,  and  power  of  Salvation  among  these  witnesses  of  God's  works  and 
wonders  of  the  deep  ?  Patriotism,  humanity  and  Cliristian  love  will  unite  in  the  only 
possible  answer. 
Infbrmation  will  be  gladly  supplied  by  theSeoBetaiy,  The  Rev. H.  Bloomer. 

Contributions  urgently  needed,  and  are  earnestly  asked,  and  may  be  paid  to  the 
Society's  Bankers,  "  Lloyds,"  Limited,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  ;  or  to  the  Secretary, 
at  the  Society's  Offices,  31,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


*( 


THE 


Messiah's  Kingdom." 

A  Monthly  Periodical  in  the  interests  of 
Peace.     Published  by 

DYER    BROTHERSi 

31,  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE, 

LOKBOK,   E.C. 

PRICE — 
ONE   COI>Y,   1/0   I*er  -A^nnum. 
FIVE  COI>IE8, 5/-  I>er-A.Tiii\im 


3rd  Edition.    Completing  10,000  copies. 

''THE 

Cry  of  Christendom," 

For  the  Divine  Eirenioon, 

By  Alexanper  King  (a  Congregational 

Minister). 

I>RICE    Is., 

OF 

EDWARD    HICKS,    JuN., 

14,  BISHOPSOATE  WITHOUT, 

LONDON,  EC. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


Mortgage  Trust  Company. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  LONDON. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL 
SUBSCRIBED  AND  PAID-UP 
ASSETS  OVER         


;^I, 237,000 

;^309,ooo 
;^i,5oo,ooo 


Samuel  M,  Jarvi  s,  President ;  Roland  R.  Conklin,  Secretary  \K\,YK^ii  Fryer^ 

Vice-President  in  England, 


This  Company  has  its  own  offices  and  agencies  throughout  the  Western 
States,  from  the  Mississippi  Riv.er  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  investment  of  money 
for  Insurance  Companies,  Banks,  Trust  Companies,  Solicitors,  and  Private 
Investors. 

Its  business  and  assets  are  officially  audited  by  the  Bank  Commissioners  of 
the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts. 

It  issues  its  own  five  and  five-and-a-half  per  cent,  debentures  foi  five 
or  ten  years,  and  receives  money  on  deposit  for  fixed  terms  from  one  to 
three  years. 

Full  information  on  application  to  E.  L.  Sheldon,  London,  Manager^ 
95i  Gresham- Street,  E.C. 


Society  for  the  Suppression  of  tlie  Opinm  Trade. 

Office  :— BROADWAY  CHAMBEBS,  WE8TMIXSTEU.  S.W. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

INDIA'S  OPIUM  KEVEKUE  :   WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  HOW  IT  SHOULD 

BE  (DEALT  WITH.     By  Joseph   G.    Alexander.  LL.B.,  Sei^retary   of  the 

Society.    32  pp.    Price  Twopence. 

Contains  a  concise  statement  of  the  liistory  and  present  piisition  of  our  country's 
coDnection  witli  tlie  Opium  Trade.     Maj-  ite  had  in  quaiititicB  at  a  reiliiced  price  for 
free  distribution. 
SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  OPIUM  REVENUE.     By  the  same.    .^2  pp.   Price 

Threepence. 

Intended  toshow  that  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  the  Bengal  Opium  Revenue,  except 
$0  much  of  it  as  is  derived  from  the  me<Iicinal  use  of  Opium,  is  f  eanible,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  statesman siiip,  without  any  disregard  of  the  leptimate  claiiim  nf  the  people 

FRIEND  OF  CHINA.     The  Quarterly  Organ  of  the  Society.     Price  Tlireepence 

Sent  Free  to  all  annual  subscribers  of  2s.  fid.  and  upwards. 
POPPIES  r  A  TALK  WITH  ENGLISH  BOYS  AND  OIJILS  ABOUT  OPIUM. 

By  a  Lady.   12  pp.  Three  F«II-page  Illustrations.  Price  one  halfpenny,  or  3s.  fid. 


NE' 


r  100. 
SERIES   OP  ANTI-OPIUM   TRACTS  AND    LEAFLETS. 

from  6d.  per  hundred.     Particulars  on  Fipplication  to  the  Secret^iry. 


May  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller  ; 
sellers, 5,  King  Street,  WeBtminstet,  S.W. ; 
Westminster,  ri.W. 

Contributions  to  the  Society's  Funds  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  at  Messrs.  Dims- 
dale.  Fowler  t  Co.'s  Bank.  50,  Cornhill ;  ot  to  the  Secrelarj-.  at  the  Office- 


THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPE-WRITER 

-una  the  eyesight. 

THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPE-WRITER 

prevenia  writer's  cramp. 

THE  BAR-LOCK  TTPE-WRITER 

preventB  round  ehoaldera. 

THE  BAR-LOCK  TYPE-WRITER 

enables  you  to  keej)  pace  with  your  thoiighta, 
the  operation  requires  leas  niental  effort  than 
the  use  of  a  i>en,  allowing-  you  to  concentrate 
your  mind  more  fully  on  the  matter  you  are 

Thtn-ritinff  of  the  BAR-LOCK  TUFE-  WRITES 
it  eqwtl  to  a  prinWd  proof,  wnA  ca/n  be  used  iia  mich 
for  correctuaiat  thus  iavmg  large  printer't  chtirt/ea, 
trkiBh  are  svjjiiiienl  in  many  booki  to  defray  (Ac  co'l 
ofn  BaT-ZiOck, 


Supplied  for  Cash,  or  on  Oir  Easy 
Payment  System  by  Twelve  Monthly 
Payments  of  £1  19s.,  or  sn  Hire  at 
£2  Ss.  per  Uonth. 
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THE    TYPE-WRITER   COMPANY, 

r^I  MIXED, 

12   &  14,   QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    E.G. 

LEONARD    WARNER,    SECRETARY, 

40,  north  John  Street,  LiYMpool;  22,  l^nfleld  Btiaet,  Olaigow;  2S,  Haikst  Strest, 
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